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TO  THE  READER 


It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  published 
these  notes  of  my  journey  in  the  two-volume  form, 
comprehending  much  additional  material  which  would 
have  made  the  work  a  complete  and  minute  survey 
not  only  of  the  entire  region  traversed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Bailroad^  but  of  much  of  the  incalculably  valu- 
ble  and  interesting  region  tributary  to  it  on  either 
side.  Of  the  latter  part  of  my  journey, — after  leav- 
ing Salt  Lake  City,  —  I  have  here,  however,  had  room 
to  give  only  the  more  salient  features ;  and  by  the 
same  circumstances  which  rendered  it  advisable  to 
reduce  the  book  to  a  single  volume,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  throw  much  of  the  matter  relating  to  the 
Mormons,  their  home,  their  problem,  and  their  destiny, 
into  what  to  most  readers  is  the  least  attractive  and 
most  superficially  noticed  form  —  an  Appendix. 

It  is  principally  on  behalf  of  this  Appendix  that  I 
utter  a  word  of  prefatory  remark.  The  engrossing 
question,  '^What  shall  we  do  with  the  Mormons  f 
is,  so  far  as  I  know  from  personal  reading  and  infor- 
mation  obtained  at  the  best  hands,  treated  in  this 
Appendix  fix)m  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  I  may 
say  fi*ankly  that  I  believe  my  solution  of  the  question 
the  promptest,  the  most  feasible,  the  least  productive 
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iv  TO  THE  READER. 

of  violent  dislocation  and  sujSering,  which  has  yet 
been  offered.  Because  I  so  believe  and  am  desirous 
to  have  the  fact  tested  by  other  minds,  and  because 
there  is  much  in  the  small  type  at  the  other  end  of 
my  book  which  is  full  as  worthy  of  the  larger  typo- 
graphical honors  as  anything  which  precedes  it^ — be- 
cause, in  fine,  I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me 
in  calling  the  Mormon  Matter  at  least  as  interesting 
as  the  rest  of  the  volume,  I  here  venture  to  ask  that 
it  may  be  read  at  least  no  more  superficially  than  that. 
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asked  by  the  immediflte  committee  in  charge,  what  he 
had  to  Bay  for  himself. 

'^  Nothing/'  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  nonchalance ; 
^  only  that  you're  going  to  murder  a  better  man  than 
any  of  yourselves." 

He  was  lifted  to  the  wagon ;  suireyed  the  stony 
feces  of  the  crowd  with  a  quick  glance  that  took  in  no 
single  look  of  pity ;  the  rope  was  adjusted,  the  wagon 
driven  away,  and  there,  a  horrid  firuit  of  man's  hateful 
passions,  he  hung,  imcovered  to  all  vengeful  eyes^  and 
the  pure,  sweet,  but  unhelping  heaven  of  May,  quiver* 
ing  from  the  limb  of  the  cotton-wood. 

Has  is  the  wickedness  of  Lynch  executions.  Like 
old  Tyburn,  they  i::ear  more  gallows-birds  than  they 
intimidate.  The  horribly  hardening  effects  of  public 
deaths  was  visible,  audible  in  all  the  crowd.  As  the 
poor  wretch  swung  there,  now  past  injuring  them,  and 
to  all  noble  natures  an  object  of  pity,  if  only  for  the 
first  time,  the  men  cracked  their  brutal  jokes,  and 
women  laughed  at  them.  Mothers  pointed  their  boys 
to  the  tree,  not  as  to  a  warning,  but  a  spectacle. 

**  This  18  not,  nor  it  cannot  oome  to  good  1 
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With  glutted  eyes  and  unmoved  hearts  liie  crowd 
slowly  withdrew  from  their  place  of  ftscination  ;  but^ 
as  their  murmur  lessened,  the  air  was  broken  with 
wails  of  agony  which  might  have  melted  a  Marat. 
Lying  at  ftiU  length  in  a  wagon  outside  of  the  crowd's 
former  hem,  a  young  woman,  without  friend  or  com^ 
forter,  was  crying  aloud  for  a  husband  whom  she  called 
God  to  witness  had  been  cruelly  murdered. 

These  things  are  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon.  We, 
at  the  East,  are  apt  to  think  that  the  punishment  of 
ovr  old  national  transgressions  is  all  condensed  in  the 
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w«r  "wMash  haa  smitten  us  so  sorely.  But  I  felt 
within  myself;  that  day  at  Atchison,  that  the  bitten 
seed  sown  by  ruffians  under  the  aegis  of  our  Federal 
Ckiremment  never  bore  firuit  more  poison  to  the  con- 
stitution of  society  than  such  executions  as  had  just 
taken  place.  It  is  but  little  wonder  that  the  contempt 
lor  law,  as  the  sum  of  all  atrocities  under  a  sanctified 
disguise,  which  was  studiously  cultivated  among  the 
people  of  Kansas  by  a  past  Administration,  should 
breed  to^lay  all  manner  of  cruelties,  though  the  pow* 
ers  that  be  have  changed.  Barbaric  habitudes  of  &o^ 
ciety  cannot  be  nurtured  for  years,  and  then  uprooted 
in  a  week.  The  arrow  has  been  withdrawn  firom  her 
heart;  but  ^bleeding  Kansas"  bleeds  still 

I  know  all  the  palliations  which  a  young  society 
may  plead  for  its  excesses ;  but  I  must  say  that  the 
recklessness  which  met  me  in  the  street^  at  the  busi- 
ness places,  in  my  hotel,  after  the  execution,  made  me 
wonder  whether  I  was  on  earth  or  in  hell.  Women 
in  the  dress  of  ladies  leaned  across  the  tea-table  and 
asked,  ^^Have  you  been  to  the  hanging?"  with  as 
much  9cmff/roid  as  a  New  Yorker  might  say,  ^^  Have 
you  seen  Faust  ?  "  Then,  between  sips  of  tea  and 
bites  of  biscdit,  such  as  had  been,  regaled  those  who 
had  not,  with  particulars  that  made  a  stranger  sicken 
at  his  food. 

I  was  expressing  my  surprise  to  an  indigenous  ac- 
quaintance made  that  morning,  when  he  repUed, 
*^ Haven't  been  long  in  Kansas,  have  you?"  "Six 
hours,"  I  informed  him.  ^^  Thought  so.  Lord  bless 
you,  nobody  thinks  anything  of  being  hanged  in  this 
country !  Why,  in  one  Kansas  settiement  there  lived 
an  old  man  who  was  too  lazy  to  do  anything  for  his 
living,  and  whose  neighbors  had  to  support  him,  until 
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finally  they  got  tired  of  sendin' on  him  things,  and  ooii* 
duded  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery.  When  he  stood 
on  the  wagon,  with  the  rope  around  his  neck,  one  new 
settler  in  the  crowd  took  pity  on  him,  and  called  out, 
'  Hold  hard !  ye  needn't  hang  him.  I'll  give  him  ten 
bushel  o'  com/  ^  Is  it  shelled  ? '  drawled  the  old  man 
in  his  old,  lazy  voice.  *  No, — 'ta'nt,'  says  the  settler. 
*  Drive  on  with  your  wagon,'  says  the  old  man." 

After  which  veritable  history,  my  new  acquaintance 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  they 
didn't  hang  both  the  bushwhackers,  ^^  it  was  such  a 
nice  day  for  hangin',"  and  bid  me  good-by  with  regrets 
that  I  could  not  stay  over  to-morrow. 

To  turn  an  Eastern  man's  notions  still  more  com* 
pletely  topsy-turvy  on  the  subject  of  tribunals  and 
government,  as  we  went  down  to  the  coach-office  to 
arrange  for  our  places  overland,  we  met  an  agent^ 
whom  we  had  expected  to  transact  with,  going  over 
to  Leavenworth  between  two  dragoons,  to  answer 
before  the  Brigadier-General  of  the  Department  for 
having  violated  some  freight  contract  on  the  stage* 
route.  I  began  to  wonder  whether,  if  we  stayed  a  lit- 
tle longer  in  Atchison,  we  should  not  see  a  soldier 
tried  for  desertion  in  a  justice  court,  or  a  church- 
member  turned  out  of  the  fold  for  heresy  by  a 
surrogate. 

The  Massasoit  House,  though  far  enough  from  re- 
sembling its  ever^memorable  namesake  in  Springfield, 
was  still  a  very  creditable  hotel  for  a  place  on  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  civilization ;  and  we  should  have  slept 
well  but  for  the  fact  that  a  party  of  ranchmen  and 
wagon-drivers,  who  had  come  into  town  for  holiday, 
saw  fit  to  end  their  pleasantly  stimulating  afternoon  by 
a  night  of  carouse  in  a  neighboring  rumnshop.  Fiddles, 
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that  were  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  wood  and  catgut^ 
without  any  attempt  to  systematize  them  or  their 
noise;  the  sound  of  heels  in  the  breakdown,  loud 
swearing  and  yells  for  drink,  kept  us  awake  till  a  late 
hour  of  oiur  last  night  on  the  Missouri  Kiver.  It 
was  not  astonishing  that^  after  a  series  of  such  unim^ 
agined  horrors  as  we  had  passed  through,  an  Eastern 
lady  just  arrived  should  have  asked  us  next  morning, 
^whether  those  were  bushwhackers  next  door." 

The  hour  of  eight  saw  us  embarked  upon  our  ve- 
hicle, with  all  the  baggage  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry :  our  commissary  stores  in  boxes 
under  our  feet^  where  they  might  be  easy  of  access  in 
any  of  those  frequent  cases  of  semi-starvation  which 
occur  at  the  stations  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Psr 
cifia  Our  guns  hung  in  their  cases  by  the  straps  of 
the  wagon-top ;  our  blankets  were  folded  under  us  to 
supplement  the  cushions.  To  guard  against  any  emer- 
gency, we  were  dressed  exactly  as  we  shoidd  want  to 
be,  if  need  occurred  to  camp  out  all  night.  We  wore 
broad  slouch  hats  of  the  softest  felt,  which  made  capi- 
tal nighlrcaps  for  an  out^door  bed ;  blue  flannel  shirts 
with  breast-pockets,  the  only  garment,  as  far  as  mate- 
rial goes,  which  in  all  weathers  or  climates  is  equally 
serviceable,  healthfrd,  and  comfortable;  stout  panta- 
loons of  gray  Cheviot,  tucked  into  knee-boots ;  re- 
volvers and  cartouche-boxes  on  belts  of  broad  leather 
about  our  waists ;  and  light,  loose  Unen  sacks  over  alL 
I  may  here  anticipate,  in  order  to  dismiss  the  subject, 
by  saying  that  a  few  hundred  miles  made  some 
changes  expedient  in  our  attire.  .  We  doffed  our  sacks, 
and  rode  in  our  huntiQgH9hirts ;  we  took .  off  our  belts, 
and  slung  tiiem  with  holsters  and  ammunition  beside 
our  guns;  and  exxshanged  our  boots  for  loose  slip- 
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pen^  idneh  srt  muek  laoi  gslBifeg  during  a  pro*- 
tncted  wagom-jaame J,  keeping  the  former  doee  at 
hand  for  use  when  we  had^  as  sometiBieB  happened,  to 
ease  the  horses  over  a  hard  piece  of  road  by  walking 
ourselves. 

The  Overland  Mail  vehide  is  of  that  description 
known  as  the  Concord  wagon, — a  stout  oblong  box 
on  springs,  painted  red,  with  heavy  wheels  and  azles^ 
having  a  flat  arched  roof  of  water-proof  cloth  erected 
on  strong  posts,  like  those  of  a  rockaway,  and  to  this 
are  attached  curtains  of  the  same  &lnric,  which  in  bad 
weather  may  be  let  down  and  buttoned  so  tight  as  to 
make  the  sides  practically  as  proof  against  storms  as 
the  top.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  curtains  are  up^ 
BO  airier  arrangement  or  more  unobstructed  view 
could  be  desired.  The  seats  of  the  wagon  are  threes 
the  passengers  at  the  end  sitting  m-^vis;  those  in 
the  middle  looking  forward,  with  their  backs  against 
a  strap  hooked  to  the  side*posts,  as  in  the  old«&8hioned 
stage-coach.  Six  persons  can  ride  comfortably  inside, 
if  they  are  only  used  to  sleeping  in  an  upright 
positicm;  but  the  great  pressure  of  travel  to  Den- 
ver often  at  that  day  compelled  passengers  to  ride 
three  on  a  seat^ — an  arrangement  calculated  to  give 
one  the  liveliest  ideas  of  the  horrors  of  a  negro  hold 
on  the  middle  passage.  By  the  politeness  of  Messrs. 
Ben  HoUaday  and  Center,  we  were  furnished  with  such 
letters  to  the  Atchison  agent  of  their  line  as  insured 
us  a  stage  to  ourselves  as  far  as  Denver ;  and  Mr.  Mun- 
ger,  the  superintendent  between  Atchison  and  Fort 
Kearney,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  our 
ride  as  comfortable  as  it  could  be.  Just  before  we  set 
out^  we  became  acquabited  with  a  Denver  gentleman, 
Mr.  Kershaw^  and  a  lady  in  his  charge,  who  were  both 
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an^onift  to  nadi  Colondo  by  tke  eariiett  eonTtjance. 
We  accordingly  offered  them  oat  remammg  seats^  and 
had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  ho8{atality,  finding  them 
most  pleasant  companions  as  far  as  they  went  with  ns^ 
and  becoming  afterward  indebted  to  them  for  many 
courtesies  in  Colorado. 

Jnst  before  we  left,  Mr.  Munger  got  word  from  fior- 
ther  west  that  the  buffidoes  had  started  northward  for 
their  summer  resorts,  and  were  now  reported  upon 
the  south  bank  of  the  Bepublican  Fork  of  the  Eaw. 
We  immediately  made  up  our  minds  not  to  loee  their 
visit,  as  we  might  have  no  second  chance  of  seeing 
them  in  their  glory,  perhaps  none  of  seeing  them  at 
all,  if  we  went  on  to  Denver  without  stopping,  and 
returned  from  the  Pacific  coast — as  was  then  possiUe, 
and  eventually  proved  actual  — by  the  way  of  Pan- 
ama or  Nicaragua.  We  accordingly  made  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Munger  to  lie  by  and  wait  foir  him 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  west  of 
Atchison,  at  Comstock's  Ranche  in  Nebraska.  He, 
meanwhile,  would  make  some  final  preparations  for  the 
proposed  foray  on  the  Kaw,  and  meet  us  at  the  ranche, 
or  overtake  us  on  the  roadi  in  his  light  double  buggy. 
Hie  good  sense  of  this  course  was  afterward  proved 
to  our  great  satisfaction,  as  we  never  again  saw  buffii- 
loes  in  a  state  of  nature  after  leaving  the  Bepublican 
Fork,  passing  Fort  Kearney,  where  the  main  herd 
makes  its  most  firequent  transit  to  the  plains  north  of 
the  Platte,  some  weeks  before  they  crossed  the  road 
there. 

The  Ooncord  wagon  rambled  out  ci  Atchison,  and 
we  were  fairly  on  **  The  Plains."  For  a  while  we  were 
accompanied  by  picket  fences ;  but  these,  in  despair 
at  the  idea  of  limitiDg  immensily,  soon  gave  way  to 
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rails,  aad  by  the  time  we  reached  Lancaster, —  a  sta- 
tion merely,  not  a  toim, —  ten  miles  out  of  Atchison, 
the  rails  tiiemselves  had  succumbed,  and  we  were  mib 
ning  through  an  unbroken  waate, 

^The  Plains''  are  very  different  in  their  character 
from  the  Prairies.  Nowhere,  after  leaving  the  Mis- 
souri River  westward,  does  the  traveller  behold  such 
stretches  of  grass  running  to  the  horizon,  everywhere 
level  like  the  sea,  as  he  finds  in  Illinois.  The  great 
sedimentary  deposits  which  form  the  prairies  proper, 
were  laid  in  a  period  of  long  quiet,  and  denuded  of 
their  superadjacent  water  by  a  slow  tmiform  upheaval, 
or  equally  slow  evaporation,  which  embraced  much 
larger  tracts  of  country  than  the  formative  influences 
further  west.  As  might  be  expected^  the  land  gives 
evidence  of  more  spasmodic  and  irregular  disturbances 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  great  spinal  mountain- 
chain  of  the  Continent. 

The  grass  around  us  was  long  and  rich.  Prairie- 
hens  aboimded  in  it,  seeming  almost  as  tame  as  barn- 
yard fowL  They  were  continually  coming  to  the  road 
and  running  ahead  of  the  horses,  so  close  to  us,  in- 
deed, that,  had  we  chosen,  we  might  have  bagged  the 
whole  party's  supper  from  the  wagon  as  we  rode. 
The  common  plover  were  only  less  plenty,  dodging 
about  in  the  grass  with  their  peculiar  culprit  manner 
as  we  approached.  The  mourning  dove,  a  littie  crea- 
ture of  lovely  shape  and  typical  color,  whose  haimts 
embrace  the  entire  Plains  region,  fluttered  or  hopped 
constantiy  about  us  in  pairs.  Several  varieties  of 
hawks,  one  of  which  we  afterward  discovered  to  be  a 
true  &lcon;  some  large  ravens,  and  a  species  of 
meadow-lark,  were  the  other  principal  birds  which  at- 
tracted our  attention  on  this  day. 
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The  air  was  delightftOIy  soft,  the  Aj  clear,  and  the 
road  in  excellent  condition,  even  without  considering 
that  Nature  and  the  wheels  of  travel  are  here  the  only 
menders  of  highway.  In  some  places  it  was  as  com- 
pact and  smooth  as  the  finest  gravel  roads  of  the  East. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  traversing 
the  terrible  desert  of  Utah,  and  a  few  shorter  pieces 
ekewhere,  the  entire  route  astonished  me  by  its  ex- 
cellence. 

Just  after  sundown  we  arrived  at  Seneca,  a  settle- 
ment as  well  as  a  station,  sixty  miles  from  Atchison. 
Here  we  took  tea  in  quite  an  ambitious  frame  tavern, 
and  our  eyes  lay  lingeringly  on  the  slungle  of  Civili- 
zation's last  justice  of  the  peace.  There  was  a  tin- 
shop  in  Seneca ;  I  think  a  lawyer's  office ;  and  there 
were  several  dweUing^houses. 

After  the  darkness  came  on,  and  we  rolled  away 
from  Seneca  into  its  darkness,  I  began  to  realize  that 
we  were  not  going  to  stop  anywhere  for  the  night.  It 
was  a  strange  sen»tion,  this ;  like  being  in  an  ana- 
chair,  and  sentenced  not  to  get  out  of  it  from  the 
Missouri  to  Califomia. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  inform 
anybody  that  the  Overland  Mail  travelled  night  and 
day.  I  had  known  it  always,  but  I  never  felt  it  till 
about  twelve  o'clock  the  first  night  out,  when  my  legs 
began  growing  impleasantly  long,  and  my  feet  swelled 
to  such  a  size  that  they  touched  all  the  boxes  and 
musket-butts  upon  the  floor.  When  these  symptoms 
were  further  accompanied  by  a  dull  heat  between  the 
ahoulders,  and  a  lon^g  far  somethmg  aoft  appUed  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  I  wondered  whether  this  was 
not  what  people  on  shore  called  wanting  to  go  to  bed. 
The  fiusilities  for  such  a  gratification  were  00  amus- 
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ingly  Bcanty  that  I  conduded  I  must  be  mistaken. 
The  buk  eushions  of  the  wagon  were  ttoffed  a8  hud 
«8  crii^Bt^bellfl^  and  the  seat  might  have  been  the  flat 
flide  of  a  bat  I  tried  fiutening  m  j  head  in  a  comer 
by  a  pocket-handkeiehief  aling ;  but  jnst  aa  unoon- 
tMsionaneis  arrived,  the  head  was  sure  to  dip  out,  and, 
in  despair,  I  finall j  gave  over  tryii^  to  do  anything 
with  it  At  Guittards^,  a  station  &izk>us  among  such 
passengers  as  have  reached  there  in  proper  season  for 
delicious  suppers,  we  to-ni^ht  sto]^>ed  only  long 
enough  to  change  horses,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the 
halt  to  climb  to  the  box.  Here  I  rode  the  rest  of  the 
night,  convinced  that  I  could  not  surrender  to  Sleep 
until  he  had  made  a  mwe  protracted  siege  around  the 
outworks.  I  felt  convinced  that  my  friends  inside 
would  not  miss  me,  they  having,  some  time  before, 
reached  that  stage  of  sensation  in  which  a  stage-floor 
aeems  piled  with  human  feet.  When  the  fresh  team 
started  out  with  a  plunge,  aad  the  fresh  night-breath 
of  the  Plains  began  fiuming  my  forehead,  the  fever  of 
unsuccessful  sleepiness  left  me,  and  I  ei^joyed  mysdf 
as  much  as  if  I  were  not  sure  it  would  return  to- 
morrow. 

During  the  nighty  near  a  snudl  settlement  called 
Marysville,  we  forded  the  Big  Blue,  one  of  the  laSrgest 
streams  in  this  portion  of  Kansas — timbered  with  cot^ 
ton-woods,  sycamores,  oaks,  and  occanonal  elms  — 
and,  a  little  after  sunrise,  stc^iped  at  ^  Seventeen  Mile 
Point,"  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  firom  Atchison, 
and  the  last  station  this  side  of  Nebraska. 

The  stations  on  the  Overland  Boad,  between  the 
Missouri  and  Denver,  generally  consist  of  a  single 
wooden  house^  with  stables  attached^  and  a  lavge 
eorral,  or  incloeed  yaedi  jwrt  adtiaeeiit    Sane  of  the 
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more  ambsticRUi  •tstion<^kfiq>e(r8  onltiTftte  several  acsrea 
t>f  head  adywning^  in  -wtiieh  case  the  traveller  is  de% 
lighted  hj  the  entrance  of  fresh  vegetables  into  a  bill 
of  fiure^  wfaioh  is  elsewhere  unqualified  pork  and  grefiay 
potatoes*  Ooeasionallj^  too,  the  station-keeper  has 
boih  time  and  penchant  lor  hunting ;  the  happy  re- 
sult being  buffido-hump^  anieLope-steaks^  and  fricassee 
of  prairie-chickens.  But  the  majooty  of  these  impor- 
tant personages  seem  to  have  retired  firom  the  world 
under  the  influence  of  an  ascetic  spirit,  and  take  grim 
delight  in  visiting  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  society  which  they  have  left,  on  ihe  innocent  way- 
&rer  compelled  to  pay  fl>r  their  hospitality.  Many  of 
4ihem  have  married  copartners  in  their  social  grudge ; 
stem  females,  who  boil  bad  coffee  in  an  aflronted  man- 
ner, and  hand  you  hot  saleratus  biscuit  with  an  air  of 
personal  insuh.  AU  their  principal  suppUes  aie  drawn 
from  Atchison  by  the  Mail  Company's  conveyances ; 
and  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  ladk  sugar  as  well  as 
milk  in  your  tea,  because  ^  that  stage  **  hasn't  brought 
up  the  last  order.  The  station-keepers  charge  variously 
from  fifty  cents  in  Kansas  to  a  dollar  in  Nebraska, 
and  westward,  for  every  meal,  without  regard  to  qual- 
ity. Their  charges  upon  the  passengers  they  collect 
personally  (though  it  is  possible  to  buy  meattickets 
at  Atchiscm  for  the  whole  route) ;  the  board  of  the 
drivers  is  paid  by  the  Company,  who  keep  an  a^oount 
with  the  keepers  for  them  and  the  stable^enders. 

While  break&st  was  cooking,  I  loaded  a  shot-gun, 
and  started  out  for  a  short  excursion  in  search  of 
prairie-hens.  Though  we  had  seen  numbers  of  them 
alMLg  the  road,  I  was  unable  to  stairt  a  single  one  in 
the  grass.  This  I  fiwnd  to  be  the  ordinary  case  at 
lUs  hoar  of  the  Tooming  and  seascm  of  tilie  yeair. 
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They  wait  till  the  finm  is  high  and  wftrmt  befoxe  they 
come  out  to  strat  and  coquet  with  each  other,  —  be- 
ing  the  dandies  and  people  of  elegant  lebure  in  the 
social  system  of  the  Plains.  I  got  back  to  the  station- 
house  with  the  charge  in  my  gun,  yet  with  pleasant 
sensations  of  willingness  to  be  charged  myself,  due  to 
more  than  a  mUe's  tramp  through  the  rich  grass  of 
the  breezy  divide. 

Just  beyond  the  breakfast-place  we  entered  Ne- 
braska. The  country  now  became  wilder  and  some- 
what more  sterile.  The  signs  of  human  occupation 
disappeared  entirely,  and  with  them  the  prairie-chick- 
ens became  less  and  less  abundant  These  fowl,  as 
may  be  known,  flourish  best  in  the  neighborhood  of 
settlements^  —  sometimes,  like  quail,  relying  princi- 
pally, over  tracts  of  many  miles  square,  for  most  of 
their  subsistence,  upon  gleanings  from  the  rick  and 
stubble  field.  When  found  to  any  extent  in  perfectly 
wild  regions,  they  occupy  some  secret  spot  far  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Plains,  where  their  natural  food  is  steady 
and  abundant;  but  they  always  prefer  grain  when 
they  can  get  it,  and  will  accompany  wagons  or  stages 
for  miles  to  pick  up  the  droppings.  Though  the  prai- 
rie-fowl diminished,  the  plovers  and  doves  were  still 
abundant. 

At  Virginia  City,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
Atchison,  the  stage  stopped  for  dinner  abo]it  noon ; 
but  our  recollections  of  a  station  break£u9t  were  not 
sufficiently  &scinating  to  tempt  us  into  sitting  down 
at  table.  We  now  had  occasion  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  our  provision  in  the  matter  of  commissary 
stores,  for,  opening  one  of  the  boxes  under  our  feet, 
we  lunched,  dfreseo,  under  lee  of  the  station-bam,  on 
pilot-bread,  sardines,  and  canned  peaches.    Our  trav- 
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larder  contained^  beside  many  duplicates  of 
such  a  lunch  as  this,  apple-butter,  put  up  by  the  Shak- 
ers ;  preserved  green  com  and  tomatoes ;  jars  of  as- 
sorted pickles,  tamarinds,  and  cans  of  beef,  prepared 
by  a  process  which  left  nothing  but  salt  and  heating 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  capital  ragout.  Before 
these  stores  were  exhausted  we  had  repeated  occa- 
sion to  thank  them  for  three  meals  a  day,  several 
days  in  succession.  Indeed,  wherever  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  do,  or  get  any  cooking  done,  on  our 
behali^  we  always  varied  our  else  carnivorous. meal  by 
something  succulent  from  the  Shakers'  tins. 

By  this  time  the  whole  party  were  greatly  distressed 
from  loss  of  sleep.  A  more  sad-eyed,  out-all-nightish 
set  I  never  saw  anywhere.  But  all  of  them  except 
myself  were  just  &r  enough  gone  in  fatigue  to  take 
cat-naps  against  their  strap  or  in  their  comersi  My 
head  was  swollen  with  fever,  but  I  could  not  succumb. 
After  half  an  hour's  vain  attempt  at  sleeping  in  a  heap, 
I  left  my  room  to  the  others  who  were  in  a  condition 
to  prefer  it  to  the  company  of  the  best  of  friends,  and 
once  more  sought  the  stage-box,  where  it  was  blowing 
a  gale  of  wind  that  made  fever  and  hats  alike  difficult 
to  hold  on  ta 

Our  driver  was  a  terrible  fellow,  with  all  the  fin- 
gers missing  from  one  hand, —  the  most  pro&ne  man 
and  the  greatest  braggart  I  ever  saw.  He  alternately 
drank  from  a  black  bottle  and  praised  his  own 
driving,  until  the  reins  dropped  out  of  his  remain- 
iQg  fingers,  and  he  himself  would  have  gone  headlong 
firom  the  box,  had  I  not  grasped  his  collar.  We  had 
just  crossed  a  high  bridge  without  parapets  over  one 
of  the  numerous  streams  in  this  region,  called  Big  or 
lattle  '^  Sandy;"  the  leaders  stopped,  and  began  facing 
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the  pole^  and  we  were  in  unxninent  danger  of  being 
tipped  over  or  backed  c^own  the  steep  bank.  I  jumped 
down  upon  the  pole,  and  caught  the  reins  just  in 
time  to  save  us ;  our  Denver  firiend  leaped  out  with 
his  pistol  drawn,  and  induced  the  driver  to  descend  a 
little  quicker  than  liquor  and  gravity  combined  would 
have  brought  him ;  after  which,  with  a  word  of  expla- 
nation directed  around  the  side  to  our  friends  within, 
we  left  the  fellow  who  had  nearly  murdered  us,  cur^ 
sing  his  tortuous  way  along  the  road,  and  drove  to 
the  next  station  ourselves.  In  mentioning  this  occur- 
rence,  I  should  say,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  com- 
pany  and  ite  drivers,  that  it  was  a  very  exceptional 
case  to  see  a  drunken  man  on  an  Overland  box.  The 
only  repetition  of  it  in  our  whole  journey  occurred  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  just  beyond  Fort  Bridger,  and 
then  without  any  accident  It  is  due  to  the  drivers 
as  a  class  to  say  that  they  usually  astonished  me  by 
an  abstemiousness,  under  circumstances  of  great  soli- 
tude, monotony,  and  temptation,  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  man  of  business  in  an  Eastern  city. 
Many  of  them,  on  principle,  or  fix)m  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility,  would  not  drink  at  aUL 

Between  Big  Sandy  and  Comstock's  we  got  our  first 
experience  of  a  thunder-storm  on  the  Plains.  At  sun- 
set the  clouds  were  piled  into  an  ebon  staircase,  draped 
with  gold,  mounting  from  the  western  horizon  to  the 
zenith ;  and  as  the  daylight  declined,  the  massive  steps 
became  tessellated  every  now  and  then  with  lightning 
working  across  them  silently  in  strange  patterns.  The 
weather  had  been  very  warm  all  day,  and  we  thought 
likely  that  this  exhibition  would  prove  nothing  more 
than  the  heat-lightning  of  our  Eastern  summer  even- 
ing&    But  about  nine  o'clock  we  were  undeceived. 
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The  sky  ^  meant  business."  The  agency  that  wrought 
those  delicate  traceries  of  golden  sprig  and  anastomos- 
ing vein-work  began  to  have  a  voice.  At  the  foot  of 
the  great  stair  came  a  rumbling  and  a  groan,  as  if  the 
giants  were  beginning  to  climb.  It  grew  louder,  and 
here  and  there  step  parted  from  step,  then  the  stnic- 
ture  lifted  at  the  base  and  descended  at  the  top,  mak-  / 

ing  a  series  of  black  blocks  and  boulders,  hanging 
downward  from  the  same  level  of  sky  with  lurid 
interstices  between  them,  through  which  the  upward 
depths  looked  awfrd.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  cloud 
distances  graded  with  such  delicacy.  One  could  almost 
measure  them  by  miles  from  the  inky  surface,  hang- 
ing with  torn  fringes  of  leaden  vapor  just  above  our 
head,  up  through  the  tremendous  chasms  flecked  along 
their  wall,  with  dying  gold  and  purple  color,  with  won- 
derful light  and  shadows,  and  marked  by  innumerable 
changes  of  contour,  to  the  clear  but  angry  sky  that 
paved  the  farthest  depth  of  the  abysses.  I  rode  on  the 
box  for  an  hour  looking  into  these  glorious  rifts  with 
fascinated  eyes.  Then  between  their  walls  began  a 
hurrymg  interplay  of  lightning,  and  the  great  artillery  . 
combat  of  the  heavens  commenced  in  earnest.  At  first 
the  adjoining  masses  had  then*  duels  to  themselves,— 
battery  fighting  battery,  pair  and  pair.  Half  an  hour 
more,  and  the  forces  had  perceptibly  massed, —  their 
fire  coming  in  broader  sheet,  their  thunder  bellowing 
louder.  An  hour,  and  the  fight  of  the  giants  became 
a  general  engagement.  The  whole  hemisphere  was  a 
blinding  mass  of  yellow  flame  at  once,  and  the  reports 
were  each  one  instantaneous  shock,  which  burst  the 
air  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  Then  the  wind  rose 
to  a  hurricane ;  and  before  the  dust  could  be  set  whirl- 
ing by  it,  there  followed  such  a  flood  of  rain  as  I 
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never  flaw  anywhere,  on  sea  or  land.  Sitting  on  the 
box  still,  for  I  had  much  rather  be  soaked  than  desert 
such  a  spectacle,  I  found  my  breath  taken  away  for  the 
first  minute,  as  if  I  had  been  under  a  waterfall  It 
was  not  drops,  nor  jets,  nor  a  sheet ;  it  was  a  mass  of 
coherent  water  falling  down  bodily.  Five  minutes 
£rom  the  time  it  began  to  wet  us,  the  horses  were  run- 
ning fetlock-deep,  with  the  road  still  hard  under  their 
hoofe,  for  the  soil  had  not  yet  had  time  to  dissolve  into 
mud.  Torrents  were  flowing  down  every  incline; 
where  the  plain  basined,  the  water  stood  in  broad 
dieets  revealed  by  the  flashes,  like  new  ponds  suddenly 
added  to  the  scenery.  Still  the  storm  did  not  spend 
itself  in  wind  and  water.  The  lightning  got  broader, 
and  its  flashes  quicker  in  succession;  the  thunder 
surpassed  everything  I  have  heard,  or  read,  or  dreamed 
o£  Between  explosions  we  were  so  stunned  that  we 
could  scarcely  speak  to  or  hear  each  other,  and  the 
^ocks  themselves  made  us  fear  for  the  permanent  loss 
of  our  hearing.  One  moment  we  were  in  utter  dark- 
ness, our  horses  kept  in  the  road  only  by  the  sense  of 
feeling ;  the  next,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  rain-tram- 
pled grass  lay  in  one  embrace  of  topaz  fire,  with  the 
^  colossal  piles  of  defied  cloud  out  of  which  the  deluge 

was  coming, — earth  and  heaven  illumined  with  a 
brightness  surpassing  the  most  cloudless  noon. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  before  us  a  portent,  of 
which  I  had  read  accounts  in  scientific  annals,  but 
which  I  had  never  seen  before  and  never  expect  to  see 
again.  There  was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  conflict 
above  us.  Into  the  blackness  there  rose  out  of  the 
ground,  apparently  from  a  high  divide,  not  a  mile  be- 
yond our  leaders,  a  column  of  lightning  sized  and 
shaped  like  the  trunk  of  a  tall  pine.    Straight  and 
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8wift>  but  with  a  more  measurely  motion  than  that  of 
the  higher  diseharges,  it  shot  up,  shedding  its  glare 
for  many  rods  around,  and  making  a  sharply  cut  band 
of  fire  against  the  black  background  of  the  clouds, 
until  it  struck  the  nearest  mass  of  vapor.  Then,  with 
the  most  tremendous  flash  and  peal  of  the  whole 
storm,  its  blasdng  capital  broke  into  splinters,  and  went 
shiyering  across  the  area,  right  over  our  heads.  If  it 
were  only  possible  to  paint  such  things !  But  on  can- 
vas they  would  seem  even  more  theatrical  than  they 
do  in  these  inadequate  words.  In  all  the  wrath  of 
nature, — mad  hurricanes  and  thunderHstorms,  on  sea 
or  land,  -^  there  never  visited  me  anything  to  com- 
pare in  awful  splendor,  and  the  impression  of  ungov- 
emed  power,  with  this  upward  lightning-stroke  on  the 
Nebraska  Plains. 

Out  of  the  deluge,  the  flame,  and  the  roar,  we  sud- 
denly saw  a  corral  and  log-house,  at  our  right-hand ; 
a  small  stream,  swollen  to  a  torrent^  under  tall  cotton- 
woods,  upon  our  left  The  former  were  "  Comstock's ; " 
the  latter  was  the  Little  Blue.  Drenched  to  the 
Ain,  but  happy  with  the  memory  of  ihe  greatest  night 
m  my  life,  I  jxunped  down,  and  passed  one  of  the  box- 
lanterns  inside  to  be  lighted,  for  the  first  time,  by  my 
comparatively  dry  companions.  This  effected,  we 
opened  the  curtains  sufficiently  to  let  them  escape ; 
with  the  assistance  of  the  driver,  got  out  of  the  boat 
all  such  dimnage  as  we  intended  to  stop  with  us ;  and 
by  the  time  everything  was  disgorged  but  our  guns, 
succeeded  in  awakening  the  occupants  of  the  ranche 
to  a  sense  of  our  needs.  Comstock  came  to  the  door 
with  a  lantern  of  his  own,  and  as  soon  as  we  pro- 
nounced the  words  "  Hunger  "  and  ^  buffido  hunt>" 
welcomed  us  with  a  cordiality  as  cheering  as  dry 
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Btockmgs.  A  moment  more,  and  all  our  belongings 
were  whisked  out  of  the  torrent  into  a  long  apart- 
ment, floored  with  hewn  plank  and  nicely  weather- 
tight  ;  the  whip  cracked  on  the  off  leader's  withers ; 
and  saying  good-night  to  our  late  comrades,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  thunder,  we  saw  them  whirl  away 
into  the  glare,  and  shut  the  ranche  door  between  us 
and  the  storm. 

A  tall  ladder  led  up  from  the  kitchen,  reception- 
room,  and  bed-chamber  we  had  just  entered,  into  the 
^^  men  folks '  **  loft,  above.  Ascending  it,  under  Com- 
stock's  guidance,  we  found  a  nimiber  of  sturdy  ranche- 
men  snoring  defiance  to  the  outer  storm,  and  without 
ceremony  dropped  down  in  our  blankets  on  the  inter- 
vals of  floor  between  them.  As  we  have  seen,  it  can 
thunder  in  Nebraska,  —  but  not  loud  enough  to  break 
such  slumber  as  then  and  there  fell  incontinently 
upon  our  prostrate  forms! 


^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

COMSTOCK'S,— A  BUFFALO  HUNT. 

CoifSTOGK  had  the  early  habits,  without  the  aggres- 
siye  and  proselyting  spirit^  of  most  pioneers.  He  pit- 
ied our  Eastern  weakness,  and  let  us  sleep  late,  which, 
in  Nebraska,  means  the  sybaritic  hour  of  eight  a.  m. 
It  was  still  raining  when  we  arose ;  but  it  was  only 
a  trickle  compared  with  the  night  before.  A  Euphu* 
ist,  indefatigable  in  hunting  metaphors  to  earth,  might 
have  said  that  the  sky  looked  like  a  battle-field  the 
day  after  an  engagement,  where  the  exhausted  clouds 
lay  still,  mangled  with  lightning,  and  bleeding  lymph 
£rom  all  their  wounds  down  upon  the  world  below. 
Or  he  might  have  compared  it  to  a  great  ball-room, 
where  the  dancers  had  waltzed  themselves  to  death 
to  the  music  of  the  thunder-band,  and  were  now 
strewn  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  their  late  revel,  amid 
the  drippings  of  ruptured  goblet,  flask,  and  wassail 
bowl.  To  the  matter-of-&ct  person,  it  was  simply 
raining,  and  after  a  style  which  promised  steady  con- 
tinuance all  day;  but  whether  the  ^Hireless  heavens'' 
looked  fagged  to  him  or  not,  he  must  have  acknowl- 
edged that  he  felt  so,  had  he  been  of  our  party.  We 
had  not  yet  reacquired  the  old  muscular  tone  of  for- 
mer forest-  camps,  which  makes  sleep,  on  a  log-floor 
and  a  blanket,  as  refreshing  as  on  the  springiest  mat- 
tress. We  were  a  little  lame,  and,  though  we  said 
nothing  about  it,  were  unable  to  regard  eight  a  m^ 
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an  hour  00  luxuriouBlj  late  as  it  appeared  to  our 
sturdy  host,  our  last  late  break&st  having  been 
eaten^  like  others  of  the  series,  at  half-past  eleven  in 
New  York.  Yet  we  were  undeniably  refreshed  from 
the  sore,  wide-awake  sleepiness  of  tile  day  before ; 
and  a  capital  meal  of  stewed  buffido-hump  and  ante- 
lope^teak,  washed  down  by  coffee,  surprisingly  realis- 
tic for  this  latitude  of  pease  and  chickory  ideals, 
creamed,  moreover,  from  the  sumptuous  and  unmis* 
takable  udders  of  nature,  proved  palatable  to  us  in 
the  highest  degree. 

I  like  so  much  to  think  of  the  Comstocks — one  of 
the  best,  truest,  kindest  families  of  pioneer  people  wb 
met  in  our  whole  journey,  and  having  no  equals  for 
typical  character  or  native  goodness  in  our  experience, 
short  of  Sisson's  delightful  ranche  at  the  foot  of  Shasta 
Peak,  in  California,  — I  enjoy  their  memoiy  so  heart- 
ily, that  I  am  fain  to  spend  a  portion  of  this  rainy 
Nebraska  day  in  making  their  portraits  for  my 
readers. 

Comstock  himself  is  a  man  about  sixty-three,  witli 
#  a  head  and  &ce  like  the  pictures  of  De  Quincey.  In 
contour  only,  not*  in  expression ;  for  in  the  wrinkles 
around  his  eyes  lurks  a  Yankee  waggery,  which  no 
English  j&ce,  even  the  shrewdest,  ever  simulates.  His 
hair  is  grizzled  and  wiry,  such  as  belongs  to  the  iron 
temperament.  He  is  of  the  medium  height,  com- 
pactly made,  and  in  every  limb  and  lineament  shows 
the  training  of  over  half  a  century's  pioneer  life, 
hardship  having  braced  instead  of  shaken  him.  He 
began  his  history  in  the  western  part  of  New  York 
State,  when  bear-hunts  were  still  an  accessible  pastime 
to  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  and  all  the  now 
smiling  lawns  and  meadow-lands  of  the  region  were 
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Iiowlixig  wildernesses,  here  and  there  intersected  by  % 
bridle-patL  From  kid  earliest  manhood  he  has  been 
pressing  the  firont  of  barbarism*  He  has  lived  succes* 
sivelj  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and 
Nebraska.  As  &st  as  civilization  has  come  np  to  his 
stake  set  in  the  wilderness,  he  has  pulled  it  up,  and 
travelled  to  some  newer  domain,  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere of  artificial  sodetj.  There  is  that  in  him  which 
cannot  tolerate  fine  gentlemen,  town-meetings,  polit- 
ical claptrap,  and  the  gossip  of  mixed  communities. 
As  his  eldest  son  said  of  himself,  so  he  might  say, 
'<  I  cannot  breathe  j&ee  in  sight  of  fences :  I  must  be 
able  to  ride  my  horse  where  I  like/'  Yet,  for  all  this, 
there  is  nothing  about  him  of  the  barbarism  he  has 
been  fighting ;  nothing  of  asceticism  or  misanthropy 
toward  the  society  he  has  left  behind  He  is  a  de- 
vouring reader.  The  crannies  of  his  log-house  are 
fuU  of  old  magazines — newspapers  of  ancient  date  — 
well-read  and  re*read  books.  He  takes  the  liveliest 
interest  in  everything  that  concerns  the  East ;  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  names  that  have 
figured  most  largely  in  our  public  records,  and  has  a 
general  knowledge  of  recent  literature  which  smv 
prised  me.  He  wfis  never  tired  of  hearing  about  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  their  prominent  people 
and  institutions.  I  think  he  felt  the  same  kind  of 
interest  in  them  that  a  boy  feels  in  the  Island  of 
San  Juan  de  Fernandez.  An  ideal  blessedness  sur* 
rounds  Bobinson  Crusoe,  to  oiur  youthful  fimcy,  al- 
though on  stem  logical  considerations,  we  should  not 
care  to  be  cast  upon  an  uninhabited  island  ourselves. 
Nothing  would  tempt  Comstock  to  live  in  a  great 
dty;  yet  its  diminished  roar,  heard  far  off  on  the  rear 
of  the  buffidoes,  fitsdnates  him  like  weird  musia  He 
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was  diiyen  out  of  Texas  by  the  corrupt  maimeia  of 
the  slayocracy  around  him,  and  he  loves  Freedom  as 
he  loves  air.  He  never  tires  of  talking  about  people 
who  have  helped  her  at  the  East  ^  I  would  go  Air- 
ther/'  said  he  one  day,  ^^  to  take  a  look  at  Heniy 
Ward  Beecher,  than  to  see  the  biggest  old  bufy o-bull 
that  ever  ran.V 

Comstock  is  a  widower,  with  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  living  with  him,  and  two  of  them 
having  children  of  their  own  under  his  roof  On  the 
Plains  there  is  none  of  our  Eastern  necessity  of  leav- 
ing home  to  push  one's  fortune.  There  is  plenty  of 
pushing  to  be  done  in  home's  inmiediate  neighbor- 
hood,— plenty  of  room  to  push,  where  a  &mily  is 
surrounded  everywhere  by  league  on  league  of  the 
most  fertile  soil,  which  has  never  been  appropriated, 
recorded,  or  even  surveyed  for  the  market  The  lit- 
tle Blue  is  fringed  with  cotton-wood  of  lofty  growth : 
men  and  axes  are  the  only  remaining  conditions 
for  a  house  and  a  corral.  To  be  sure,  cotton-wood 
timber  has  one  unpleasant  idiosyncrasy :  even  while 
it  is  growing,  all  the  crevices  of  its  bark  swarm  with 
that  wretched  insect  which  has  received  its  name  fixmi 
the  slovenly  beds  of  corrupt  civijization,  and  con- 
ferred on  them  their  main  horror  ^  but  a  good  sea- 
soning removes  the  pest^  and  I  must  say  for  Com- 
stock's  that  I  never  found  an  individual  of  the  qiecies 
while  I  stayed  there.  As  for  grain-land  and  pasture- 
lot,  the  only  problem  with  the  &mily  is  the  point  of 
the  compass  towards  which  they  shall  run  the  plough 
or  drive  the  cattle;  the  consideration  of  how  fiur 
never  once  intrudes  upon  their  minds.  The  absence 
of  fences  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  a  tolerable  stud 
of  horses  for  the  chase  of  stray  steers.    Occasionally 
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a  herd  of  CToignutt  catfle  goes  past,  along  the  Oveiv 
land  trail,  and  not  altogether  unbeknown  to  its  driv- 
ers, who  are  never  celebrated  for  clear  notions  on 
portable  property,  absorbs  a  nice  yoke  of  Comstock's 
animals,  who  chance  to  be  feeding  by  the  wayside. 
These  have  to  be  followed  up  and  rechdmed, — a  mat- 
ter which  may  cost  a  day's  rough  riding,  but  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  litigation,  where  there  are  no 
courts  or  lawyers,  and  little  in  the  nature  of  alterca- 
tion, where  everybody  has  so  many  cattle  that  two, 
more  or  less,  are  not  worth  a  squabble.  This  is  the 
main  anxiety  aflfecting  the  Comstock  mind.  It  is 
quite  unbothered  with  cumbersome  and  costly  prep- 
arations for  the  wintering  of  stock.  It  needs  and 
builds  no  bams  or  stables.  The  climate  is  at  no  sea- 
son so  severe  that  animals  require  more  than  the 
shelter  of  a  corral  or  an  open  shed  All  over  this 
region  the  luxuriant  grass  cures  on  the  ground, 
and  makes  inexhaustible  winter  feed,  without  the 
trouble  of  mowing  and  stacking.  The  snows  never 
last  long  enough  to  starve  out  the  herds  left  running 
at  large.  They  sleep,  as  well  as  graze,  on  the  open 
plain,  all  the  year  round,  never  being  driven  in,  save 
to  yoke,  brand,  or  milk  them.  These  facts  make  the 
pastoral  life  almost  Arcadian,  as  j&r  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned. When  a  pioneer,  like  Comstock,  has  secured 
a  few  fine  breeding  animals,  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
easiest  managed  and  most  rapidly  increasing  capital 
in  the  world. 

Beside  his  herds,  Comstock  attends  to  farming,  in  a 
moderate  way, —  rai^g  sufficient  com  for  his  horses' 
use,  when  work  takes  them  out  of  pasture,  and  grain 
enough  to  keep  his  family  supplied  with  flour.  He 
has  a  vegetable  patch,  just  across  the  Little  Blue  fiK)m 
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corral,  ^Oie  deep,  rich  loam  and  thrifty  crops 
would  delight  the  heart  of  any  suburban  market 
gardener. 

The  necessities  of  life  press  a  man  so  little  in  this 
bounteous  regicm,  that  a  oomparatiYely  small  propor- 
tion of  any  day  is  devoted  by  the  Comstocks  to  actual 
labor.  Gomstock  himself  is  as  sturdy  at  sixty-three 
as  he  was  at  forty,  and  goes  out  to  the  patch,  across 
his  log  bridge,  with  a  hoe  over  his  shoulder,  stepping 
as  elastically  as  if  he  had  pastime  before  him.  His 
boys  go  with  him ;  and  after  a  forenoon  of  steady  work, 
all  come  in  to  dinner,  and  seldom  return  again  to  any 
heavier  labor  than  breaking  colts,  hunting,  or  chasing 
estrajrs.  Within  an  hour's  ride,  across  the  Blue,  ante- 
lope are  nearly  as  plenty  as  anywhere  on  the  Plains ; 
and  one  afternoon's  good  sport  will  replenish  the 
Comstock  larders  with  the  best  fresh  meat  known  to 
wild  or  civilized  bills  of  fare. 

George  Comstock,  the  eldest  son  of  the  old  pioneer, 
lives  with  him  in  a  partition  of  the  ranch -house, — 
whose  front  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  emigrant  sup- 
plies, while  its  rear  is  the  sitting-room  of  a  thrifty  Mrs. 
George  and  the  nursery  of  a  rising  family.  In  all  the 
delightM  old  genre  pieces  of  the  Dutch  artists,  and 
the  eccentric  old  places  in  Wapping  and  Holbom 
which  the  character-novelists  of  London  love  to  paint, 
there  is  nothing  more  original  than  the  sight  of  that 
shop  and  dwelling-room  combined :  where  slouching 
teamsters  take  their  pull  at  the  beer-mug  or  Jamaica 
bottle,  on  their  way  to  California,  across  a  counter 
where  the  &mily  bread-batch  rests  in  transitu  to  the 
oven ;  where  a  pile  of  hickory  shirts  lies  for  sale  on  a 
shelf  beside  the  &mily  tea-kettle ;  where  the  cradle  and 
the  cooking-stove  are  inextricably  mixed  with  vinegar 
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barrels  and  meal-sacks ;  where  the  babies  play 
and-seek  behind  piles  of  wagon  canvas^  and  the  house- 
wife's work-basket  is  flanked  by  rows  of  Osgood's 
Choh^gue.  In  this  omnium  gatherwn  of  conunerc^ 
and  the  family  I  fonnd  most  unsuspectable  things: 
oopies  of  the  ^  New  York  Herald/'  firesh  with  all  the 
bloom  of  last  month;  a  luxury  of  adyanced  civilization 
known  as  ready-prepared  egg-nog;  a  sewmg-machme ; 
all  kinds  of  canned  firuit  fix>m  the  Shaker  settlements ; 
Sunday  suits  of  great  gloss,  with  a  cert«n  tenuity  in 
the  legs  and  urns,  the  yery  thing  for  a  rotund,  muscu« 
kr  lover,  fearless  of  exhibiting  his  outlines ;  bandanna 
handkerchief  shaming  the  flamingo ;  plug-tobacco  in 
great  swarthy  cubes;  trace-chains,  ox-yokes,  frying- 
pans,  Little  Songsters,  beaver^kins  taken  in  barter, 
looking-glasses,  felt  hats,  ticking  clo<^, — but  let  me 
not  attempt  tiie  inventory  of  a  collection  which  sur^ 
prised  me  as  much  out  on  the  rim  of  the  buffido  herds 
as  it  would  have  surprised  Crusoe  to  have  been  washed 
ashore  from  the  wreck  into  the  front  door  of  a  branch 
of  A.  T.  Stewart's.  The  shop  is  a  house  of  call  to  all 
the  emigrants  and  drivers  on  their  way  westward,  and 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  revenue  of  the  Comstocks,  who 
deserve  everything  they  can  make,  since  people  fairer 
and  less  huckstering  in  their  nature  exist  nowhere. 

To  return  to  the  other  side  of  the  house*  The  m^ 
nage  of  Comstod^,  Senior,  is  in  charge  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Frank  and  Mary,  who  for  skilUul  housewifely, 
sterling  common  sense,  and  native  refinement,  are  sur- 
passed by  few  women  whom  I  ever  met  at  the  East. 
It  was  a  perpetual  surprise  to  me  to  hear  girls  whose 
whole  life  had  been  spent  on  the  Plains  or  in  the  back- 
woods, talk  of  Loii^ellow  and  Bryant,  Dickens  and 
Thadceray,  Scott  and  Cooper,  when  they  came  in  from 
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milking,  and  sat  down  in  their  (dain  calicoes  to 
masculine  stockings  or  mend  the  infimtile  pinaforea 
Nobody  could  talk  more  nnderstandingly,  criticise 
more  jnsUy,  or  appreciate  more  fully  eyerything  in 
their  authors  that  related  to  natural  feeling ;  and  if 
this  book  ever  gets  out  to  them  (as  I  mean  it  shall),  I 
shall  be  more  interested  in  knowing  their  opinion  of  it 
than  that  of  most  critics  who  shall  overhaul  me  in 
the  cities.  It  is  the  pride  of  our  American  system 
that  such  womanly  culture  can  coexist  in  the  Nebraska 
wilds  with  those  sturdy  administrative  qualities  whidi 
subdue  savagery  into  a  home,  and  fight  the  battle 
for  a  civilization  which  shall  presently  come  and  build 
cities  on  their  conquered  field.  Place  on  the  firontiers 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world  a  &mily  of  women 
isolated  from  all  the  luxuries  and  softening  influences 
proper  to  their  sex,  and  after  a  few  years  have  gone 
over  their  heads  you  will  find  a  set  of  female  boors 
living  in  a  slovenly  hut.  But  ^Hhe  peasantry"  have 
no  status  in  America.  The  nearest  approach  to  them 
which  we  found  in  all  our  journeying  was  here  and 
there  a houseftil  of  unfortunate  "Pikes"  or  "Butter- 
nuts," whom  slavery  had  degraded  below  the  black 
level  before  they  escaped  fi*om  its  miasma,  and  the  first 
generation  of  whom  still  lay  entangled  in  the  accursed 
traditions  of  an  accursed  system^  while  the  second 
and  third  were  gradually  struggling  out  into  the  light 
of  new  ideas.  But  even  here  there  was  a  dim  sense 
of  something  better  to  be  had  for  the  trying  which 
does  not  exist  among  the  disheartened  lower  strata  of 
social  Europe.  As  for  the  Comstocks,  they  were  truly 
typical  American  people.  They  understood  the  sci- 
ence of  pioneering  as  a  chemist  understands  analysis 
and  reactions ;  but  just  as  one  of  our  chemists  would 
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bestir  himself,  and  make  his  way  up  in  the  world,  if 
ill-fortune  drove  him  to  the  gold-diggings,  so  would 
they  within  three  years'  time  adapt  themselves  to  any 
social  conditions  into  which  fate  might  force  them,  and 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  &mily  whose  position  would 
be  prominent  in  any  town  where  it  might  live.  I  was 
hourly  surprised  to  see  the  self-^reliance  of  these  sisters. 
They  were  sometimes  left  alone  in  the  ranche  for 
a  day  at  a  time,  all  the  ^^  men-folks  "  being  off  on  a 
hunt  or  elsewhere  out  of  call.  On  several  such  occa- 
sions a  detachment  firom  one  of  the  numerous  Indian 
bands  who  make  this  region  by  turns  a  neutral  and  a 
fighting  ground,  poured  in  to  make  the  ^  lone  women  " 
a  compulsory  visit  Now,  an  Indian  visit  is  no  joke. 
Even  where  a  tribe  pretends  to  be  friendly,  its  only 
distinction  between  that  and  the  hostile  bearing  is, 
that  instead  of  scalping  you  first  and  robbing  you 
afterward,  it  takes  all  the  property  it  can  lay  hands 
on,  and  leaves  your  hair  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
A  band  of  ^^  friendly  "  Sioux  comes  to  a  small  settle- 
ment, stops  at  the  first  house,  emaciates  itself  by 
drawing  in  the  cheeks  and  abdomen,  denotes  by  sepul- 
chral grunts  and  distressed  gestures  that  it  has  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  "  three  shneep "  (whereby  three 
sleepSy  or  entire  days  and  nights,  are  intended),  seizes 
on  ever3rthing  edible  and,  if  the  white  feather  is  shown 
it,  everything  portable  which  it  can  appreciate  beside ; 
confiscates  guns,  ammunition,  and  whiskiey,  and,  hav- 
ing cleared  out  house  number  one,  goes  in  succession 
to  every  other  dwelling  with  the  same  emaciation, 
gesture,  and  appropriation,  until  it  departs  at  the  other 
end  of  the  settlement  stuffed  beyond  the  elasticity  of 
all  conceivable  animals  save  Indians  and  anacondas, 
and  loaded  with  the  materials  for  a  month's  barter 
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and  a  fortnight's  ^  dnmk."  I  asked  Mary  Comstock  if 
she  was  not  afiraid  of  such  visitom  ^0  no ! "  she 
replied ;  ^'  we  always  get  the  guns  out  of  sight  when 
we  are  left  alone  by  the  men-folks,  so  that  if  the  In- 
dians come  we  needn't  be  robbed  of  what  must  defend 
us  on  a  pinch ;  and  if  we  see  them  coming,  we  bolt  the 
doors,  and  talk  witii  them  through  the  shut  window. 
Sometimes  they  steal  a  march  on  us,  and  the  first  thing 
we  know  tiiey're  swarming  in  like  bees, — asking  for 
everything  they  see,  hunting  for  something  to  eat, 
and  begging  to  be  ^^  treated."  We  generally  give  'em 
everything  they  want  to  eat,  but  when  it  comes  to 
liquor, — not  we !  One  young  Indian  last  summer  got 
mighty  sassy  when  his  band  came  here,  and  insisted 
on  having  something  to  drmk.  At  last  I  got  a  bottle 
of  Perry  Davis's  Pain-killer,  and  handed  him  that 
He  just  threw  his  head  back,  and  took  it  down  at  one 
swallow.  The  next  thing  he  gave  iuch  a  yell,  bolted 
through  the  door,  and  after  that  he  never  troubled 
me  much." 

Comstock  has  two  sons  with  him  beside  George,  both 
excellent  specimens  of  the  young  pioneer, — one  about 
twenty,  the  other  about  sixteen  years  old.  They  are 
fine  shots,  fearless  horsemen,  industrious  fiirmers  and 
herdsmen,— with  the  same  rich  veins  of  original  hu- 
mor and  strong  common  sense  which  run  through  all 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  Their  manners  are 
frank,  self-respectful,  and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  gentlemanly.  There  is  a  cordial  kindness  and  a 
native  refinement  in  all  they  do  or  say,  as  far  from  the 
artificial  politeness  or  elegant  puppyism  which  we  too 
often  find  in  our  city  boys  at  the  East,  as  frt)m  the 
rustic  greenness  and  awkwardness  with  which  the 
traditions  of  romance  and  the  stage  invest  the  young 
backwoodsman* 
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Beside  these  children  of  Comstock's  and  others  of 
.the  third  generation,  the  log-cabin  shelters  a  number 
of  ranch-men  and  hunters,  who  assist  in  caring  for  the 
crops  and  herds,  and  purveying  for  the  &mily  with 
their  rifles.  A  young  Philadelphian,  William  Butler, 
who  built  the  ranch  as  an  emigrant  trading-post,  sell- 
ing it  to  Comstock  on  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
partner,  lives  here  when  he  is  not  in  the  saddle  or  in 
camp.  Willard  Head,  a  dashing  horseman,  rejoicing  in 
gorgeous  leather  breeches  of  Mexican  manufacture, 
adorned  with  shiny  bell-buttons  all  the  way  up  the 
leg,  makes  this  his  rendezvous  while  awaiting  promo- 
tion to  the  box  of  an  Overland  stage.  Last^  but  as 
characteristic  a  pioneer  as  any  of  the  family,  comes 
John  Gilbert, — a  weather-bronzed  youth  of  twenty- 
five,  with  the  most  resplendent  set  of  teeth,  blue  eyes 
fiill  of  uncontrollable  waggery,  and  a  pair  of  hands 
skilled  in  every  department  of  fiiontier  craft,  from 
throwing  a  lariat  to  building  a  house.  His  sight  is  as 
keen  as  an  Indian's.  This  by  itself  makes  him  a  capi- 
tal shot,  and^  combined  with  quick  intuitions  and  great 
experience,  a  guide  unsurpassed  by  any  I  ever  saw* 
Crowning  his  exceUent  physical  quaUties  are  a  dry 
wit  and  Lxhaustible  badcwoods'  hmnor  which  wo^ 
keep  a  camp  cheerful  if  reduced  to  mule-meat  and 
Vild  onions. 

The  second  day  after  our  arrival  at  Comstock's 
proved  as  fair  and  sunny  as  we  could  desire.  Every- 
Lng  h«.  Uen  p«pa4l  fbr  our  e.p«ii«.n  to  the 
buffido  country.  A  sack  of  flour,  a  small  keg  of  salt 
pork,  a  box  of  hard-tack,  a  gridiron,  two  fiyhig-pans,. 
some  camp-kettles,  a  pile  of  tin  plates,  and  a  lot  of 
knives  and  forks ;  a  judicious  selection  from  our  own 
party's  private  stores,  consisting  of  pickles,  canned 
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fruits,  condensed  milk  and  ooflbe, — all  these,  and 
numerous  small  boxes  oontaining  the  condiments  for 
a  reinforcement  of  nature's  hunger-sauce,  stood  in  a 
(Hie  that  looked  like  moving-day,  at  the  door  of  the 
ranche  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Hunger  of 
the  Overland  Road  had  reached  us  with  his  double 
buggy  and  two  fiist  horses  on  the  evening  before.  Af- 
ter breakfisurt  we  immediately  set  out  in  the  following 
order.  The  artist  of  the  expedition.  Hunger,  and  my- 
self, with  a  pair  of  rifles,  a  shot-gun,  and  the  large 
color-box  wluch  accompanied  our  entire  journey,  occu- 
pied the  buggy.  Butler,  George  and  Ansell  Comstock, 
John  Gilbert,  and  the  two  remaining  gentlemen  of  our 
party  went  in  a  couple  of  large  fium-wagons  drawn  by 
teams  belonging  to  the  ranch.  WiUard  Head,  and 
Thompson  of  the  Overland  station  to  the  eastward 
of  us,  which  bore  his  name,  escorted  us  as  skirmishers, 
each  on  his  own  horse. 

We  forded  the  Little  Blue  just  across  the  road  from 
the  ranch,  passed  the  thrifty  vegetable  patch  which 
supplied  the  Comstock  table,  and  at  once  struck  south 
over  the  trackless  plain.  The  grass  was  tall  and  lux- 
uriant, but  not  so  close  as  to  impede  our  animals.  In 
spite  of  the  recent  rain-storm,  the  ground,  matted  with 
grass-roots,  bore  our  hoofs  and  wheels  as  firmly  as  a 
trotting-course.  Everybody  was  in  high  spirits  To 
men  just  out  of  the  hot-house  of  New  York  life,  the  air 
and  'sunshine  were  fairly  intoxicating.  Life  swarmed 
around  us  more  luxuriously  at  every  step.  The  wild 
flowers  of  the  Plains  were  a  perpetual  source  of  hap- 
piness to  the  eye.  They  made  royal  splasheii  of  high 
color  on  the  sunny  sides  of  all  the  divides;  they 
checkered  the  rich  green  of  the  ravines  with  delicious 
contrasts ;  and  every  now  and  then^  as  the  grass  waved. 
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glowed  upon  us  out  of  tiieir  secret  nurseries  among 
the  tall  blades^  like  tangled  sunshine  getting  woven 
through  the  herbage  by  the  shuttle  of  the  wind.  Be- 
fore we  left  home  I  had  deeply  regretted  our  failure 
to  include  a  practical  botanist  in  our  party ;  I  regretted 
it  still  more  when  we  were  among  the  lavish  Flora 
of  the  Plains ;  and  most  of  afl^  having  to  describe  so 
inadequately  what  might  have  been  treated  so  well, 
do  I  regret  it  now.  But  this  makes  no  pretense 
to  be  a  purely  scientific  book,  and  1  must  not  omit 
to  rehearse  the  beauties  which  rejoice  the  tourist,  be- 
cause I  cannot  say  how  they  would  strike  the  botanist. 

Over  all  the  higher  lands  of  the  rolling  plain  which 
we  were  traveling  abounded  a  pink,  purple,  crimson, 
or  sometimes  nearly  white  blossom,  known  here  as  the 
Indian  pea.  It  grows  on  a  long,  villous  flower-stalk, 
around  which  both  blossoms  and  leaves  are  symmet- 
rically arranged ;  its  pistil  is  carried  in  a  sheath,  with 
the  stamens  about  its  base,  and  its  firuit  is  a  pod  in 
shape  like  a  large  flattened  gooseberry,  containing 
seeds  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  This  pod  is  edible 
when  boiled  in  salt  water;  at  least,  it  is  eaten,  though 
to  an  Eastern  epicure  its  taste  is  undisguisably  rank. 
The  Indian  pea  at  this  season,  when  in  full  blossom, 
both  from  its  profusion  and  the  variety  of  its  tints,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Plains. 

Prairie  roses  are  abundant  everywhere  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  Plains.  I  found  the  yellow,  white,  and  pink 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  luxuriant  in  blossom  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  tiny  blue  star-grass  lurks 
everywhere  among  the  taller  herbage ;  and  in  many 
places  I  saw  a  variety  of  sorrel  (  Oralis  acetoeeUa) 
bearing  yellow  blossoms  as  large  as  a  good-sized  but- 
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tercup,  though  in  every  other  reepect  it  appears  quite 
identical  with  our  Eastern  plant.  Along  the  'borders 
of  the  small  streams,  especially  where  the  ground  was 
shaded,  grew  a  small  variety  of  our  evening  primrose, 
of  several  tints,  from  pale  straw-color  to  nearly  orange; 
and  in  low,  moist  spots  I  noticed  several  spedmens  of 
a  flower  only  differing  from  this  in  the  possession  of 
black  spots  and  a  carinated  structure  dividing  the 
corolla  into  segments,  upon  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
petals.  Another  plant,  which  seemed  to  me  a  species 
of  the  abutilon,  had  handsome  cupellate  blossoms  of  a 
deep-orange  color,  striated  longitudinally  along  the 
petals  with  delicate  pale  yellow.  Here  and  there  grew 
a  white  species  closely  allied  to  our  garden  ^^  rocket ; " 
and  a  wild  sunflower,  with  a  root  which  I  found  quite 
as  edible  and  as  flavorous  as  our  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
was  very  common  on  all  the  slopes  of  the  divides. 

But  the  two  most  charming  flowers  of  the  region, 
the  one  for  its  perfume,  the  other  for  its  color,  were  a 
tiny  species  having  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the 
water-lily,  to  whose  family  I  supposed  it  to  belong,  and 
a  crimson  cup  as  large  as  a  small  althea,  whose  only 
name  among  the  ranche  people  .was  ^^the  ground 
P^PP3^"  though  whether  it  be  really  allied  to  that 
plant  I  regret  my  inability  to  state.  Its  plant-leaves 
are  multilobed,  and  somewhat  like  those  of  our  own 
poppy ;  but  it  grows  upon  running  stalks  close  to  the 
ground,  and  to  unscientific  eyes  seems  quite  as  closely 
connected  with  the  mallows.  It  appears  in  patches 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  several  rods  in  circuit,  and 
wherever  these  occur,  the  ground  is  one  gorgeous 
mass  of  magenta  fire.  It  is  the  ^lory  of  the  fertile 
plains  in  May  and  early  June,  and  we  afterward 
found  it  extending  for  miles  among  the  barren  «and- 
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doseB  beyond  Fort  Kearney,  encroaching  upon  ihe  ter- 
ritory of  the.  cacti  and  the  gramma-grass.  Wherever 
it  appears,  it  is  the  chief  visual  delight  of  the  Plains, 
Flora.  The  tiny  water-lily  above  mentioned,  I  only 
found  once  in  all  our  progress  to  the  buflaJo  country. 
We  had  halted  at  the  bottom  of  a  wet-draw  to  water 
our  horses.  I  went  above  the  place  where  they  were 
drinking,  to  quench  my  thirst  at  a  brown  pool  which 
appeared  a  trifle  less  stagnant  than  their  watering- 
place,  and,  lying  down  with  my  &ce  over  the  water, 
noticed  an  exquisitely  subtle  fragrance  like  that  of 
tuberose  and  orange-flower  combined.  On  pushing 
away  the  weeds  which  grew  out  over  the  pool,  I  found 
a  nest  of  lovely  white  blossoms,  smaller  than  the  small- 
est strawberry-flower,  shaped  like  an  Eastern  water- 
lily  in  miniature,  with  delicate  yellow  stamens  and 
pistil,  and  moored  on  the  water  by  slender  green  filar 
ments  rooted  in  the  ooze  of  the  pool  No  American 
blossom  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  not  even  the  trail- 
ing arbutus,  possesses  such  an  indescribable  ethereal 
firagrance  as  this  tiny  water-lily.  I  sought  in  vain  to 
preserve  specimens  of  it.  The  pages  of  the  note-book 
in  which  I  pressed  them,  absorbed  the  petals  as  if  they 
had  been  dew,  and  only  stains  were  left,  having  none 
of  the  flower's  characteristic  odor. 

We  had  been  travelling  less  than  an  hour,  and  had 
crossed  a  wet  ravine,  called  "  White  Ash  Draw,"  be- 
tween our  original  divide  and  the  next  further  south, 
when  we  saw  our  first  antelope.  He  was  a  mere  glanc- 
ing spot  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  slope  two  miles  off,  and 
disappeared  too  soon  to  be  resolved  by  the  field-glass. 
From  that  time  forward  we  were  continually  uncov- 
ering  pairs  or  groups  of  these  lovely  creatures,  and 
before  noon  got  near  enough  to  some  of  them  for 
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a  shot.  Butler's  rifle  brought  down  a  fine  young  buck. 
We  laid  him  in  one  of  the  wagons,  and  continued  our 
march. 

It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  antelope 
the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  swiftest  animal 
of  our  American  wilds.  His  size  is  that  of  a  young 
red-deer  doe;  his  color  a  compromise  between  buff 
and  fawn,  shading  here  and  there  into  reddish-brown, 
with  a  patch  of  pure  white  on  the  buttocks  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Western  term  expressive  of  his  stam- 
pede, "  showing  his  clean  linen."  His  ears  grow  far 
back  on  his  head,  are  long,  and  curve  so  much  that  at 
a  distance  they  appear  like  horns.  The  horns  them- 
selves grow  so  immediately  over  the  supraorbital  pro- 
jection as  to  seem  coming  out  of  the  animal's  eyes ; 
they  are  long,  slender,  have  a  comparatively  slight 
retro-curve,  and  show  no  sign  of  branching,  save  a  lit- 
tle bud  which  is  developed,  as  in  the  engraving,  near 
the  root,  when  the  antelope  is  about  two  years  old. 
The  older  bucks  are  occasionally  found  with  other 
rudiments  of  this  kind. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  antelope  is  his  lack  of 
a  "  a  dew-claw."  His  feet  have  no  rudimentary  hoof 
like  the  deer's.  He  is  almost  or  quite  an  anomaly  in 
this  respect  among  the  tribes  with  which  he  is  al- 
lied. Whatever  that  deficiency  may  amoimt  to,  it 
'  certainly  does  not  interfere  with  his  speed,  which  is 
almost  incredible,  even  to  an  eye-witness.  We  could 
scarcely  believe  that  our  sight  had  not  deceived  us, 
when,  at  one  moment,  we  saw  one  of  these  little 
creatures  plainly  with  the  naked  eye,  browsing  on  a 
slope  fifty  yards  ofi^  the  next  beheld  him  dwindling 
to  a  mere  speck,  and  the  next  lost  sight  of  him  alto- 
gether.   His  flight  was  more  like  that  of  a  bird  than 
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a  quadruped,  sometimes  rather  like  a  rocket  than 
either.  Occasionally  we  surprised  a  pair  of  antelopes 
on  a  wide  area  of  even  ground,  where  we  could  watch 
their  stampede  for  a  longer  period  i^thout  obstruction ; 
and  the  study  of  their  motion  became  a  perfect  de- 
light to  the  eye.  They  seldom  or  never  leapt  like 
deer,  but  ran  with  level  backs,  and  in  smooth  rhythm, 
like  sheep,  —  their  legs  glancing  faster  than  sight 
could  follow.  We  got  no  expression  for  this  peculiar 
gait  till  George  Comstock,  looking  at  a  flock  of  them 
in  full  flight,  ejaculated,  idiomatically,  ^^Lord!  dorCt 
they  open  and  shet  lively ! " 

It  wap  quite  amusing  to  see  them  baflie  the  attempts 
of  one  of  our  mounted  men,  whose  enthusiasm  over- 
came his  experience.  Clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
rode  with  all  his  might  at  a  flock  of  them,  feeding 
within  long  rifle-shot,  and  came  about  eighty  yards 
from  them  before  they  snuffed  him  and  turned  tail. 
For  nearly  ten  minutes  they  treated  him  as  a  butter- 
fly treats  a  school-boy.  Putting  half  a  mile  between 
them  and  his  panting  horse  in  as  little  time  as  it  takes 
to  write  it,  they  paused,  stood  with  their  noses  in  air, 
and  seemed  to  be  having  a  quiet  laugh  among  them- 
selves ;  let  him  approach  nearly  as  close  as  before, 
and  then  floated  away,  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
their  former  retreat,  tempting  him  with  the  delusion 
that  he  might  head  them  off  As  often  as  he  turned, 
they  repeated  these  tactics,  until  at  last  he  stopped, 
qtdte  provoked  at  himself,  and  with  his  horse  thor- 
oughly winded,  to  see  their  '^  clean  linen  "  flash  for  an 
instant  in  the  sun,  as  they  went  out  of  sight  among 
some  thick  cotton-woods,  on  the  edge  of  a  distant  run. 
It  waa  about  as  hopeful  a  piece  of  business  as  trjring 
Ho  run  down  a  telegraph  message. 
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Later  in  the  day,  we  learned  the  only  way  to  hunt 
antelope  with  unvarying  succeas.  It  is  an  old  Indian 
method,  and  the  white  men  on  the  Plains  have 
learned  as  much  adroitness  in  it  as  their  exemplars. 
The  antelope  is  not  afiraid  of  horses ;  and  by  walking 
in  the  cover  of  his  saddle-animal,  the  hunter  can  get 
quite  near  a  flock  without  being  discovered,  provided 
he  approaches  against  the  wind.  If  the  wind  blows 
fix)m  him,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  their  scent 
warns  them  of  him,  without  the  least  aid  from  their 
eyes.  Having  got  as  near  them  as  he  dares  in  this 
way,  he  throws  the  coil  of  his  lariat  down  from  the 
saddle-horn,  crouches  and  pickets  his  horse  with  a 
sharp  stake,  always  carried  with  him  for  the  purpose. 
Lying  in  the  grass,  he  ties  his  bright  colored  bandanna 
(a  strip  of  white  cloth  wUl  answer,  f(xute  de  ndeuz) 
to  a  tall  sunflower  stalk,  his  ramrod,  or  a  stick  of  any 
kind.  K  still  too  far  off*  to  attract  his  game,  he  crawls 
low  on  his  hands  and  knees,  dragging  his  rifle  by  his 
side,  imtil  he  reaches  a  spot  of  such  prominence  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  see  him  in  an  instant  if  he 
stood  up.  There  he  quietly  lies  down  again  on  his 
stomach,  and  lifts  his  extemporized  flag  as  high  as 
he  can  reach.  The  antelopes  see  it,  stop  browsing, 
raise  their  heads,  and  peer  forward  with  bulging 
eyes,  but  show  no  signs  of  fright  The  flag  is  for  a 
moment  dropped  out  of  sight  into  the  grass.  The 
beautiful  creatures  lower  their  noses,  and  attempt  to 
resimie  their  dinner.  But  there  is  something  on  their 
minds.  After  one  or  two  distrait  pulls  at  the  sweet 
grass-roots,  their  heads  are  again  lifted,  and  again 
they  peer  earnestly  forward.  Up  goes  the  flag 
once  more,  and  this  time  perhaps  with  a  slow  wav* 
ing  motion.    The  antelopes' curiosity  is  now  thor- 
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oughly  excited.  For  an  instant  they  pause  irreso- 
lutely,  then  make  two  or  three  hesitating  steps  in  ad- 
vance, snuffing  as  they  go.  Again  the  flag  is  lowered. 
They  turn  to  each  other,  and  seem  to  be  holding  a 
parley.  Their  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  they  will 
pursue  their  reconnoissance,  and  see  what  strange  bird 
that  is  fluttering  above  the  grass.  When  the  flag  is 
once  more  lifted,  they  advance  again,  and  finally,  un- 
less the  wind  shifts,  or  the  recumbent  hunter  finds  his 
patience  ebbing,  come  up  almost  within  pistol-shot  of 
his  ambush.  Crack  goes  his  rifle ;  and  he  must  be  a 
poor  shot  indeed  if  one  of  the  beautiful  quarries  before 
him  does  not  turn  a  summerset  and  tumble  head- 
long. I  have  known  a  single  rifle-ball  do  the  business 
for  two  antelopes,  where  they  stood  in  range.  If  now 
the  hunter  does  not  discover  himself,  one  at  least  of 
the  remaining  antelopes  is  often  easily  bagged.  The 
survivors  dart  away  for  a  moment  from  the  side  of 
their  &Ilen  comrade,  but  do  not  go  far,  often  return, 
and  nearly  always  stand  still,  to  satisfy  their  own  cu- 
riosity, within  easy  rifle-shot  of  the  hunter.  But  un- 
less he  actually  needs  the  meat  at  once,  or  can  avail 
himself  of  it  before  it  spoils,  the  thorough-going  hun- 
ter of  the  Plains  is  too  chivalrous  and  merciful  (to 
say  nothing  of  economy,  in  a  country  where  game  is  as 
plenty  as  at  creation)  to  slaughter  a  beautiful  animal 
for  which,  despite  his  own  rough  exterior,  he  has  a 
true,  even  poetical,  admiration.  I  never  found  a  hun- 
ter on  the  Plains  (I  am  not  including  boy-tourists  and 
foreign  emigrants)  who  would  not  blush  to  emulate 
Gordon  Cummings. 

About  six  miles  south  of  the  spot  where  we  en- 
countered our  first  antelope,  we  saw  our  first  bufia- 
loes.    John  Gilbert,  the  wariest  hunter  of  the  whole 
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party,  rode  alongside  of  our  buggy,  and  quietly 
pointed  to  eight  or  ten  scattered  black  dots  on  a 
divide,  nearly  three  miles  away,  to  our  right  Our 
glasses  revealed  their  charwter;  and  I  should  be  al- 
most  ashamed  to  let  an  old  hunter  know  what  a  fever 
of  enthusiasm  that  far-off  glance  communicated  to 
my  blood.  It  was  such  a  strange  jumble  of  feeling  to 
remember  operas,  National  Academy  pictures,  uid  the 
crowd  on  Broadway,  so  close  on  the  heels  of  these 
grand  old  giants,  who  own  the  monarchy  of  the  Con- 
tinent's freest  wildemess.  I  felt  as  happy  as  a  green 
boy,  and  trembled  all  over.  Buffidoes  —  indubitable 
buffaloes — feeding  on  that  va^  sunny,  fenceless 
mead,  in  as  matteivoffact  and  bovine  a  manner  as 
any  New  England  farmer's  cows  on  one  of  Coleman's 
or  Shattuck's  elm-dotted  pasture-lots.  They  were  too 
&x  away  to  take  any  notice  of  us,  and  proved  to  be 
only  the  outposts  of  the  herd, — the  extreme  advance 
of  venerable  bulls,  pushed  across  the  Republican  to 
reconnoitre. 

Just  after  we  saw  the  buffiiloes,  I  had  a  remarkable 
instance  of  John  Gilbert's  delicate  Indian  training  as 
a  guide.  We  had  been  steering  all  the  morning, 
since  we  left  the  Blue,  by  the  points  of  compass,  but 
following  the  main  divides  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
track  as  closely  as  we  could  without  inconvenient  ab- 
erration from  the  ford  on  the  Republican,  for  which 
we  had  been  making.  The  ground  now  began  rbing 
before  us,  and  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  divide 
forked.  We  had  not  yet  seen  the  Republican,  nor  the 
timber  which  marked  its  first  bottom.  It  became 
a  question  to  us  which  way  we  should  turn,  east  or 
west,  as  nothing  more  entirely  without  landmarks 
than  the  Plains  out  of  sight  of  timber  can  well  be 
imagined. 
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John  Gilbert  waa  called  upon  to  decide,  while  the 
partj  halted.  He  rode  about  in  tiie  tall  grass  for  a 
few  moments  without  any  particular  appearance  of 
scrutiny,  and  finally  remarked, — 

'^  We'll  keep  to  the  eastward,  I  reckon.  Some  fel- 
low 's  gone  wrong  hereabouts  lately.  I  wonder  who 
it  could  be.  Munger,  when  you  were  coming  along 
the  road,  did  you  pass  a  big  covered  wagon  and  a 
small  ambulance,  —  a  four-mule  team  hitched  to  one, 
and  a  span  o'  horses  on  t'other  ? '' 

Munger  hadn't,  but  Thompson  had  seen  such  an 
^  outfit  '^  camped  near  his  station  the  day  before. 

^  Well,  that's  it :  it's  come  on  down  and  turned  off 
in  the  wrong  d'rection,  just  hereabouts." 

^  Whafs  IT  ? "  asked  the  uninitiated,  ^^  and  where  is 
it  ?    There's  nothing  to  be  seen  of  that  kind." 

"  0  yes,  there  is,"  replied  John,  positively.  "  I've 
just  found  the  tracks.  Here's  one  set  o'  narrow  wheels, 
with  eight  big  hoof-marks  between  'em ;  and  a  sorter 
mixed  up  with  that  is  a  set  of  broad  wheels,  with  six- 
teen small  hoofii  in  between  them,  a  comin'  after  one 
another.  One 's  the  ambulance  and  horses.  T'other 's 
the  wagon  and  the  mules.  Then,  just  a  little  divided 
from  them,  and  tumin'  easterly,  is  the  old  track  our 
wagon  made  when  we  come  down  a  shootin'  from  the 
ranche,  ten  days  ago*  So  easterly 's  our  way ;  and 
the  other  fellows  '11  get  lost,  I  reckon." 

To  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  jimiped  down  £rom  the 
buggy,  pushed  the  high  grass  away,  and  among  its 
matted  roots  discovered  something  like  the  marks  he 
described.  From  the  height  where  he  sat  on  horse- 
back, they  were  as  invisible  to  any  ordinary  eye  as 
if  they  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  when 
I  did  discover  them^  they  would  have  been  as  illegible 
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to  my  uncLmttanding  lor  any  pathfinding  purpoaes  as 
if  they  were  cuneiform  inflcriptions  on  a  dab  firom 
Nineveh.  Still,  every  word  John  Gilbert  said  was 
afterward  substantiated ;  and  how  good  reason  I  peiv 
sonally  had  to  thank  my  stars  that  those  ^fellows''  did 
go  astray,  as  well  as  who  they  were,  and  other  matters 
concerning  them,  will  all  plainly  appear  before  the 
dose  of  this  chapter.  For  the  present,  I  refer  to  our 
quandary  only  as  a  remai^able  illustration  of  the  in- 
tuitional sixth  sense  acquired  by  a  man  like  Oilbert, 
in  protracted  fix>ntier  experience.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  since  the  ranch-wagon  had  passed  down 
to  the  Republican,  ^^  ten  days  ago,''  the  tremendous 
rain-storm,  through  which  we  came  to  Comstock's, 
had  beaten  the  prairie  hard  enough  to  obliterate  any 
vestige  of  travel  on  an  ordinary  road. 

We  kept  to  the  easterly,  following  John  Gilbert's 
lead,  passed  the  rise  in  the  divide  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  came  to  the  brink  of  a  lofty  bluff,  from 
the  base  of  which  a  broad  plain  extended  two  miles  to 
the  now  clearly  visible  cotton-wood  finnge  along  the 
Republican.  We  were  compelled  to  ride  along  the 
edge  for  nearly  three  miles  further,  before  we  found 
'  a  draw  running  back  into  the  divide  with  sides  suf- 
ficiently gradual  to  permit  our  descent  to  the  river's 
first  bottom.  But  none  of  the  time  demanded  by  this 
detour  was  thrown  away.  The  view  from  the  brink 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  in  nature.  Broad  level  sun- 
shine flooded  the  green  plain  below  us,  and  drifting 
doud-shadowB  brought  out  the  contour  of  the  lofty 
blufib,  which  alternately  projected  into  and  receded 
firom  the  plam  on  the  river's  further  side.  Here  and 
there  the  flinging  cotton-woods  broke  away,  and  let 
up  to  us  pure  blue  glimpses  of  the  river,  itself  reflect* 
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ing  the  deeper  sapphire  of  the  summer  sky.  The  air 
was  wonderfully  dear^ — distance  deemed  partially 
annihilated.  The  White  Bock  Buttes,  which  we  knew 
to  be  many  miles  away  to  the  southward,  came  out 
dear  and  strong,  so  that  we  could  see  the  undulations 
of  their  surface  almost  as  plainly  as  if  they  were  in 
the  near  foreground.  The  whole  extent  of  territory 
within  our  vision  was  as  fertile  in  appearance  as  the 
finest  meadow4ands  of  the  East,  and  so  closely  simu- 
lated ctdtivation  in  its  smooth  rolling  downs  and  level 
fields  that  the  eye  continually  looked  for  signs  of  hu- 
man residence,  and  found  ever  firesh  astonishment  in 
the  utter  loneliness  of  the  landscape.  It  was  as  if 
some  great  agricultural  nation  had  suddenly  been 
driven  out  of  its  ancient  possessions,  or  stricken 
quickly  asleep  by  magic  in  the  deep  green  groves 
along  the  river-bank.  But  without  apparent  hyper* 
bole  it  is  impossible  to  convey  the  strange  impression 
of  this  lovely  region  of  lawns  without  mansions,  and 
farms  without  grange  or  bam. 

I  am  wrong  in  saying  '^without  mansions;'*  for  on 
our  descent  to  the  broad  alluvial  level  below  the  bluffii, 
the  faces  and  voices  of  merry  little  colonists  greeted 
us  on  every  hand.  The  river-bottom  was  so  riddled  by 
the  burrows  of  the  prairie-dogs  that  we  had  to  drive 
cautiously  lest  our  horses  shoxdd  sink  mid-leg  deep  at 
every  step.  I  have  travelled  for  miles  in  Nebraska 
and  Colorado  through  the  villages  of  these  marmots; 
but  I  never  saw  their  life  so  teeming,  and  their  habits 
so  active,  as  here  on  the  utterly  undisturbed  and  un<* 
frequented  border  of  the  Bepublican.  The  little  crea- 
tures made  the  air  lively  with  their  chattering,  which 
is  a  peculiar  short  shrill  squeak  rather  than  a  bark,  and 
the  honeycombed  soil  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  see  was 
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in  motion  with  their  antic&  They  were  to  be  aeen  in 
every  variety  of^position.  Here  sat  one  on  the  top  of 
his  burrow,  completely  out  of  his  hole,  resting  on  his 
haunches,  nearly  upright  like  a  squirrel,  and  peering 
curiously  at  us  with  a  pair  of  shiny  black  eyes  till  our 
neighboriiood  grew  too  close  for  his  nerves.  Another 
showed  both  head  and  tail  out  of  his  door,  keeping 
his  more  vulnerable  middle  below  tiie  edge  of  the 
earth-pile ;  and  the  still  more  cautious  dog  exhibited  a 
mere  nose-tip  above  his  entrenchment,  chirping  at  us 
occasionally  in  a  querulous  manner,  as  if  he  were  ask- 
ing what  in  the  world  could  be  our  business  in  his 
municipality.  We  made  several  attempts  to  get  spec- 
imens, but  failed  here,  as  we  indeed  did  everywhere 
else  where  we  attempted  the  thing«  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  calculate  one's  aim  for  an 
object  projecting  so  short  a  distance  from  the  ground; 
and  in  the  second,  when  one's  shots  did  not  go  over 
or  fall  short,  there  was  always  enough  life  left  in  the 
little  animal  to  tumble  him  down  his  hole  beyond 
the  risk  of  capture.  So  we  soon  abandoned  the  job. 
The  people  on  the  Plains  have  an  effective  but  ratibier 
tedious  way  of  catching  prairie-dogs  alive.  They  draw 
a  barrel  of  water  to  some  isolated  hole  that  does  not 
communicate  with  the  rest  of  a  village,  and  drown  the 
occupants  out  by  deluging  their  cutde-sac.  A  couple 
of  days'  confinement  tames  them  so  thoroughly  that 
they  can  be  handled  with  impunity,  and  when  they 
are  let  loose  again  they  cannot  be  driven  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  house,  but  burrow  somewhere 
about  the  foundation  or  under  the  doorstep,  coming 
at  a  whistle  to  be  fed  with  com  as  fearlessly  as  a 
house-bred  puppy.  Though  called  dogs,  they  have  of 
course  no  right  to  the  name,  belonging  to  the  rodents, 
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and  resembling  in  all  respectB  the  Eastern  woodchudc 
more  closely  tlian  any  other  of  the  tribe  with  which 
we  are  fiuniliar.  We  shall  find  them  repeatedly  here- 
after in  our  progress  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  habits  in  various 
localities.  I  was  offered  a  very  pretty  and  well  tamed 
pair  of  them  at  a  station  two  hux^red  miles  east  of 
Denver,  and  much  regretted  my  inability  to  close  the 
baj^ain  in  consequence  of  unwillingness  to  hamper 
myself  with  pets  all  the  way  to  California. 

We  found  the  Republican  a  clear  stream,  about  fif- 
teen rods  in  width  at  the  place  where  we  struck  it, — 
full  of  sandbars  and  quicksands,  with  treacherous 
banks  of  black  and  yellow  loam,  which  came  near  cast- 
ing our  horses  when  we  tried  to  ford.  We  managed, 
however,  to  get  across  without  "  sloughing "  where 
the  water  was  only  a  little  above  our  hubs.  The 
southern  edge  of  the  stream  was  well  timbered  with 
fine  old  growths,  mainly  of  elm  and  cotton-wood,  un- 
der whose  shadow  we  made  our  camp,  and  picketed 
our  animals.  We  were  on  the  Sioux  hunting-ground; 
and  although  our  numbers  and  armament  were  suf- 
ficiently formidable  to  warrant  us  presumably  against 
any  attack,  in  accordance  with  frontier  habits  we  dis- 
posed ourselves  between  the  river  and  our  large  wag- 
oiw,  and  stacked  our  guns  within  easy  reach. 

Here  the  Eastern  members  of  our  party  made  their 
first  acquaintance  with  an  animal  we  had  known  by 
reputation  since  the  earliest  days  devoted  to  the  peru- 
sal of  Mrs.  Trimmer.  The  gifted  beaver  had  left  his 
"sign"  on  every  tree  adjoining  the  bank.  If  a  work- 
man may  be  known  by  his  chips,  the  admiration  which 
we  felt  for  an  animal  hitherto  familiar  only  in  the  form 
of  old-school  hats,  was  thoroughly  well  grounded.  We 
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BtkW  many  tarunlLs  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  some  aa  thick 
as  eighteen  inches,  gnawed  through  with  an  even 
bevel  all  round  the  girth,  as  neatly  as  an  experienced 
wood-*chopper  could  have  cut  them  with  an  axe. 
Beside  the  trees,  which  the  next  strong  wind  or  an-* 
other  night's  feUing^bee  of  the  beavers  would  tumble 
to  the  ground,  we  found  immense  numbers  of  logs, 
varying  from  the  AiU  length  of  the  trunk  to  three  feet^ 
lying  near  the  severed  stumps,  awaiting  deportation 
to  some  projected  dam,  or  further  truncation  by  the 
tools  which  had  felled  them.  ,  A  neater  workshop  or 
nicer  work  than  this  on  the  bank  of  the  Republican 
never  existed  among  the  professors  of  any  handicraft. 
Where  tlie  logs  had  suffered  their  final  reduction,  they 
were  of  as  uniform  length  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by 
the  gauge,  and  their  conical  extremities  of  such  pol- 
ished smoothness  that  one  had  to  examine  closely 
before  perceiving  the  channels  made  by  the  ivory 
gauges  of  the  little  workmen.  With  true  human  dis- 
honesty, we  helped  ourselves  freely  from  their  wood- 
pUe,  and  in  a  f^moments  had  a  blazing  camp-fire 
and  a  kettle  singing  pleasant  prophecies  of  coffee. 

Before  the  water  boiled,  and  while  the  antelope  was 
dressing  for  dinner  (the  last  he  should  ever  be  invited 
to,  poor  little  fellow ! )  a  few  of  us  strolled  out  beyond 
the  timber  with  our  field-glasses.  We  did  not  need 
them  to  discover  that  the  crown  of  the  whole  adjoin- 
ing bluff  was  alive  with  bu£yo.  There  were  certainly 
quite  a  thousand  in  plain  sight ;  yet  these  were  only 
the  second  line  of  outposts, — Uie  first>  as  we  had 
seen,  having  already  been  pushed  across  the  river  as 
skirmishers.  Some  of  them  stood  on  the  brink  of  a 
day  precipice,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high^  surveying  the 
horizon,  but  without  any  apparent  emotion  in  view  of 
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oar  presence,  while  the  fiirtlier  ones  cropped  their  way 
dowlj  through  the  grass  without  rabing  their  head& 
Two  miles  of  plain  and  the  height  of  the  blu£f  inter* 
vened  between  us  and  them,  accoimting  for  a  noncha- 
lance far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  absolutely 
wild  animal  I  am  acquainted  witL  A  herd  of  elk, 
deer,  or  antelope  would  have  tossed  up  their  heads 
and  been  away  down  the  wind  before  we  could  have 
snapped  our  fingers  at  them.  This  bovine  stolidity, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  no  result  of  misplaced 
confidence  in  human  goodness,  but  a  well  based  faith 
in  the  most  admirable  strategic  arrangement  known 
to  the  gregarious  tribes  of  the  brute  world. 

My  first  experience  of  antelope-steak,  was  a  gastro- 
nomic sensation,  surpassing  all  the  luxuries  offered 
the  palate  by  civilized  bills  of  fare.  The  finest  veni- 
son, the  most  delicate  mountain  mutton,  afiford  no 
just  comparison  for  it,  though  it  possesses  all  the 
game  flavor  of  the  one,  and  the  tenderness,  without 
the  inevitable  taUowy  suggestion,  of  the  other.  Spring- 
diicken,  quail-breast,  or  frog's  hind  legs,  are  not  more 
delicate ;  and  there  is  a  flavor  in  the  juice  quite  in- 
describable, belonging  in  fact  to  thp  idiosyncrasies 
and  monopolies  of  nature.  We  had  our  antelope 
cooked  in  several  modes:  steak  broiled  on  a  gridiron; 
a  rib-roast,  made  by  spitting  the  meat  on  a  sharp 
stick  thrust  into  the  ground  before  the  fire;  liver, 
as  exquisite  as  sweet-bread,  sautk  with  a  few  scraps 
of  salt  pork ;  and  large  collops  fiied  with  the  same 
relish  to  suit  the  hearty  appetite  of  our  firontiersmen. 
The  only  condiments  we  had  with  our  meat  were 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  can  of  the  Shaker  peaches,  brought 
firom  our  own  party's  commissariat ;  nor  would  sauce 
of  any  piquant  kind  have  been  anything  but  an  un« 
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warrantable  introBion  on  the  inmost  Elensuufoi  my^- 
teriefl  of  gourmanderie.  But  I  can  imagine  Soyer 
looking  down  on  us  from  some  fifth  sphere  of  the 
world,  where  he  is  inyenting  a  five  hundredth 
method  of  treating  ambrosia,  and  saying  with  tears 
of  still  human  regret,  '^  Ah !  I  died  too  soon ! '' 

After  dinner,  the  artist  opened  his  color-box^  and 
began  making  a  study  of  the  antelope's  head,  which 
had  been  left  entire  for  his  purpose,  while  the  two 
other  gentlemen  of  our  Overland  party,  accompanied 
by  John  Gilbert,  Ansell  Comstock,  Butiier,  and  myself 
f^ouldered  our  guns  and  started  for  the  blu£^  to  try 
stalking  buffido  on  foot.  The  afternoon  was  very 
warm,  and  the  tramp  through  the  grass  of  the  river- 
bottom  by  no  means  easy ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
first  hunt  would  have  carried  our  neophytes  cheer- 
fully twice  as  far. 

We  made  our  way  to  a  precipitous  draw,  entering 
the  bluff  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  our  camp, 
and  halted  at  its  mouth  to  consider  our  course.  On 
all  the  commanding  prominences  of  the  divide  was 
stationed  a  giant  bull,  motionless,  as  if  carven  in 
bronze,  notmg  our  every  gesture  with  red,  inevitable 
eyes.  We  determined  to  hide  in  the  cover  of  some 
low  scrubby  bushes,  and  wait  until  one  of  these  senti- 
nels  came  down  from  his  post  to  drink  (the  only  cal- 
culable relaxation  of  his  vigilance)  at  a  neighboring 
puddle,  which  lay  stagnant  in  a  hollow  of  the  draw. 
Having  distributed  ourselves,  we  waited  with  held 
breath  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  sentinel  had  forgot- 
ten us,  we  thought^  for  he  began  moving  toward  our 
ambush  on  a  slow  stately  walk,  and  descended  the 
side  of  the  draw.  We  crept  along  behind  the  bushes 
on  our  hands  and  knees^  intending  to  flank  him,  and 
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get  to  tlie  top  of  the  bluff  among  tbe  hetd  without 
hiB  knov^dedge.  Juirt  as  we  came  abreast  of  the  pud- 
dle where  he  stood  irresolutely  snuffing,  with  an  evi- 
dent suspicion  weighing  on  his  crafty  mind,  we 
looked  upward  at  the  post  he  had  just  left,  and  there 
was  another  bull,  as  large  and  wary  as  the  sentry  off 
duty.  We  were  out-maneuvered,  after  all ;  and  in 
revenge  for  our  calloused  knee-pans,  I  regret  to  say 
that  we  poured  one  simultaneous  volley  into  the  buf* 
falo  at  the  puddle.  But  even  an  old  bull-steak,  or 
the  juicy  hump  and  tongue,  which  were  the  only  vat. 
uable  part  of  him,  were  denied  us  by  an  excitement 
which  confused  our  aim.  Bevenge  must  be  cool  to 
fire  straight.  As  it  was,  we  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  him  lash  with  his  tail  such  inconsequential 
portions  of  his  surface  as  we  had  hit  at  the  shame^ 
fully  small  range  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and 
without  apparent  inconvenience  shamble  away  on  a 
leisurely  cow-trot,  up  the  draw  toward  his  comrade. 

'^Cuss  his  tough  hidel"  ejaculated  John  Gilbert. 
^  Why  didn't  we  shoot  for  liim  in  the  first  place,  in^ 
stead  o'  trying  to  creep  round  ?  Then  we'd  a'  had  a 
good  tongue  for  supper  at  least  Now  we  hain't  got 
nothin'. 

Some  one  suggested  that  we  had  intended  to  find 
better  game  in  the  herd, — if  we  had  got  there. 

*^JBf — that's  very  good  —  ^,"  said  John  Gilbert 
^  WeD, — we  didn't  Now  I  don't  believe  in  throwin* 
away  a  chance  that's  dost  to  you,  for  a  maybe  ten 
nSe  off  It's  too  much  like  Thompson's  colt,  that 
swam  a  r^yvin  [ravine]  to  get  a  drink,  'cause  he'd 
aiDays  been  watered  on  t'other  side." 

Both  the  bulls  had  now  moved  out  of  sight,  leav- 
ing their  late  sentiy-station  un^occupied.     We  ooi^ 
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eluded  to  moye  up  the  draw  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
get  to  the  top  of  the  bluff  before  the  panic  had  be- 
come general  among  the  herd,  —  there  to  lie  down 
out  of  sight,  while  confidence  was  getting  restored, 
and  finally  to  creep  through  the  grass,  near  enough 
for  another  shot  We  ran  up  the  draw  at  double 
quick,  bending  as  low  as  possible,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  upper  debouchment,  when  a  turn  to  the 
right  uncovered  us  to  another  prominence,  and  there 
lowered  another  pair  of  vengeful  red  eyes,  burning 
out  of  a  shaggy  fell  of  hair !  We  dropped  down  in 
an  instant,  but  too  late.  With  a  leisurely  step,  the 
grim  old  vedette  retreated  in  good  order  on  the  main 
body. 

To  gratify  new  men,  whose  desire  to  see  and  ciq^ 
ture  buffiilo  was  greater  than  any  possible  belief  in 
human  experience,  our  frontiersmen,  telling  us  aU  the 
while  that  it  was  useless,  assisted  us  for  three  hours 
in  twice  as  many  repetitions  of  this  maneuver.  We 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  surprise  Grant  or 
Napoleon.  Our  failures  were  good  for  us ;  for  they 
taught  us  more  of  the  habits  of  the  buffido  than  we 
could  have  learned  at  home  firom  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, or  a  monograph  of  many  pages  devoted  to  that 
animal 

Had  we  not  learned  it  with  our  own  eyes,  we 
never  could  have  regarded  a  true  statement  of  the 
case  as  anything  but  a  traveller's  tale,  and  would 
have  filed  it  alongside  of  stories  about  the  Oyascutus, 
or  the  pelican  feeding  her  young  with  blood  from 
her  own  breast 

In  very  truth,  the  disposition  of  the  buffilo 
troops  is  not  surpassed  by  the  most  skillful  general's 
arrangement  of  his  forces.    On  the  moment  of  reach* 
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ing  a  new  feeding-ground,  they  Ml  into  an  order  which 
seems  rather  the  result  of  masterly  strategy  and 
deep*laid  plan  than  any  unconscious  result  of  mere 
brute  instinct.  If,  as  is  the  case  at  the  season  when 
we  visited  them,  the  cows  are  running  with  newly 
dropped  calves,  the  sucklings  and  their  mothers  are 
placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  herd.  Just  outside 
of  these  is  a  series  of  lines  occupied  by  the  weaned 
calves  and  yearlings.  The  next  concentric  layer  con- 
sists of  the  young  bulls,  able  to  fight  and  shift  pretty 
well  for  themselves,  but  not  yet  to  be  trusted  wiUi 
state  secrets,  or  the  keys  of  a  defensive  position. 
Outside  of  these  come  the  veterans  of  the  corps, — 
venerable  bulls,  who  have  crossed  the  Arkansas  and 
the  Platte  many  successive  summers, —  who  know  all 
the  good  feeding-grounds,  and  can  exercise  a  general 
direction  and  supervision  over  the  cows  and  the 
youngsters  on  the  march  for  their  first  or  second  time. 
These  form  the  advance  of  the  army  proper.  From 
their  ranks,  by  a  principle  of  natural  selection  as  un- 
erring as  Darwin's,  come  the  skirmishers,  who  recon- 
noitre for  the  advance,  and  the  pickets,  who  protect 
the  main  body.  For  both  these  functions,  the  very 
oldest  and  most  wary  bulls  are  chosen ;  but  even  here 
a  distinction  is  made  which  it  is  interesting  to  notice. 
I  repeatedly  found  maimed  and  invalid  bulls  among 
the  veterans  on  picket-duty,  but  never  once  among 
those  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers.  A  tacit  convic- 
tion seems  to  exist  among  the  buffaloes  that,  while 
age  and  experience  are  necessary  for  responsible  posts 
of  observation,  perfect  soundness  of  physique  must 
accompany  these  to  constitute  the  proper  pioneers  of 
a  campaign.  A  bull,  carrying  in  his  hip  the  ten-years' 
souvenir  of  an  ounce  ball,  or  an  arrow-head,  can  limp 
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back  fix>m  a  sentry-post,  a  mile  or  two  outside  the 
grazing  herd,  in  time  to  stampede  them  bj  intelli- 
gence of  an  enemy;  but  nothing  short  of  perfect 
wind  and  limb  consists  with  the  duty  of  going  five  or 
ten  miles  ahead  of  a  corps,  to  scent  and  discover 
pasture.  I  have  noticed  their  arrangement  so  widely 
that  it  is  no  mere  theory  with  me,  arising  from  an  ad- 
miration which  insists  on  pushing  to  the  extreme  a 
parallel  between  human  and  bovine  sagacity. 

The  bulls  selected  for  sentry  duty  take  up  their 
position  on  all  the  prominences  of  the  divide,  leaving 
imoccupied,  as  we  discovered  on  the  day  referred  to, 
and  always  afterward,  not  a  single  point  from  which 
an  approaching  enemy  may  be  commanded.  The  buf- 
falo, widely  different  from  the  antelope,  depends 
scarcely  at  all  on  his  scent;  but  those  great  round 
eyes  of  his,  glowing  in  their  earnestness  or  anger,  Uke 
balls  of  fiery  asphaltum,  possess  a  length  of  range, 
and  an  inevitability  of  keenness,  scarcely  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  quadruped  running  wild  on  our  con- 
tinent. Crouch  and  crawl  where  you  may,  you  can- 
not enter  the  main  herd  without  half  a  dozen  pair  of 
them  successively,  or  at  a  time,  focusing  full  upon  yoiL* 
Instant  retreat  of  their  owners  follows ;  at  first  no 
&ster  than  a  majestic  walk,  but,  if  your  pursuit  be 
hot,  with  increasing  gradations  of  speed  up  to  the 
heavy  cow-gallop ;  and  then  comes  the  stampede  of 
the  late  quietly  feeding  herd,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
with  a  noise  of  thunder,  like  a  general  engagement. 

I  have  said  it  is  impossible  to  get  by  the  sentries ; 
but  there  is  an  exception  for  the  case  of  a  hunter, 
who,  disguised  in  a  wolf  or  antelope  skin,  is  willing 
to  crawl  slowly,  dragging  a  rifle,  for  two  or  three 
miles ;  or  the  still  rarer  case  of  one  who,  lying  down 
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completelj  out  of  sight  in  the  grass,  wriggles  him- 
self painftillj  along,  like  a  snake,  till  he  gets  within 
range. 

Being  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in  hunting  as  well 
as  everything  else,  and  having  no  animal  disguises  at 
hand  to  aid  me  in  the  former  method,  I  resolved,  after 
our  repeated  &ilures  recorded  above,  to  try  the  latter 
manner  of  approach.  Nobody  cared  to  join  me.  The 
rest  of  the  party  went  aroimd  the  foot  of  the  bluff  to 
watch  the  success  of  Munger,  who  had  just  come  from 
the  camp  on  horseback,  and  was  charging  with  carbine 
alung  and  revolver  drawn,  up  another  draw  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  our  first  advance.  I  stayed  on 
top  of  the  divide,  and,  lying  down  close  to  the  grass- 
roots, began  to  work  myself  toward  the  herd. 

I  kept  my  secret  so  well  that  a  coyote  passed  only 
a  little  over  pistol-shot  from  me  before  he  suspected 
danger,  I  crawled  and  rested  at  intervals  for  more 
than  an  hour,  the  herd  getting  all  the  time  in  plainer 
sight,  until  finally  my  patience  became  exhausted, 
and  several  bufi&.lo  wandered  as  near  me  as  four 
hundred  yards.  My  rifle  was  the  Ballard  ( a  weapon 
of  whose  excellence  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  large),  and  put.  up  for  five  hundred 
yards,  though  I  have  killed  an  antelope  with  it  at  six 
hundred.  I  was  siure  I  might  rely  on  it  at  my  present 
distance,  if  the  buffido-fever  could  only  be  held  in 
check.  I  took  deliberate  aim,  and  succeeded  in  hitting* 
a  fine  bull,  though  the  ball  went  too  low  for  his  final 
settlement,  and  he  walked  away  laboriously  to  lie 
dowi^  where  I  could  not  follow  him.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment a  pair  of  rifles  spoke  in  quick  succession  lower 
down  the  bluff.  Two  old  bulls  on  the  edge  of  the 
herd  gave  as  many  jumps,  and  began  lashing  their 
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sideB  and  diaking  their  heads  after  a  most  expressive 
manner.  They  had  evidently  been  made  to  tingle 
somewhere,  but  were  only  provoked  For  a  moment 
they  Btood  confronting  eaxjh  other,  and  conmdering 
themselves  for  the  probable  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
Then  the  idea  seemed  to  strike  each  simultaneously 
that  the  other  had  in  some  mysterious  manner  com- 
mitted the  insult^  and  forthwith  they  rushed  headlong 
against  each  other's  adamant  skulls  with  a  shock  which 
might  have  caved  in  an  ordinary  brick  house.  Then 
they  locked  horns,  and  pushed  with  such  strength  as 
nearly  to  lift  each  other  on  their  hind  legs ;  then  they 
tossed  each  other's  heads  sideways,  broke  hold,  tram- 
pled  the  ground  savagely,  and  joined  their  heads  with 
another  craah  in  desperate  tourney.  Another  pair  of 
shots  broke  up  the  comical  misunderstanding,  and  set 
the  whole  detachment  stampeding  out  of  sight,  after 
which  I  picked  myself  up  a  much  more  fatigued  but 
decidedly  a  wiser  man  on  the  subject  of  penetrating 
herds,  and  joined  my  comrades  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  to  find  Munger  and  a  gentleman  of  our  Over^ 
land  party  responsible  for  the  practical  joke  on  the 
old  bulls,  at  whose  memory  we  were  still  laughing. 

It  was  long  after  sunset  when  we  got  back  to  camp. 
Our  artist  had  made  two  or  three  studies  of  game  and 
horses  whUe  we  were  "  wasting  our  time  "( as  people 
always  say  to  hunters  who  return  light,  though  I 
'  notice  that  a  nice  pair  of  grouse  or  saddle  of  venison 
greatly  dignifies  the  pastime) ;  George  Comstock  had 
the  remainder  of  the  antelope  cooking  at  a  glorious 
fire,  supplied  as  usual  from  the  beavers'  wood-pile ; 
and  the  aroma  of  our  condensed  coffee,  just  prepared 
by  tiumng  a  gallon  of  water  into  a  pint  of  paste,  gave 
the  wild  pure  air  of  the  PlainiS  a  strangely  incongru- 
ous but  delicious  flavor  of  civilization. 
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After  finishing  oar  meal,  we  spread  our  blankets 
for  the  night,  and  lay  down  upon  them  to  smoke 
and  talk  away  that  nice  mezzotint  hour  which  in 
camp  shades  away  from  supper  to  bed-time.  From 
the  ^  Noctes  Ambrosian»  "  down  to  the  last  book  on 
the  Adirondacks,  Literature  delights  to  dwell  on  such 
occasions.  Hie  romance  and  poetry,  the  wit  and 
wisdom,  of  the  camp-fire  belong  to  a  specialty  as 
individual  and  charming  as  Boswell's  Johnson  and  the 
gossip  of  Leigh  Hunt  I  wish  I  could  believe  myself 
adequate  to  the  analyzing  of  our  camp  palaver ;  for  it 
was  so  racy  that  no  tyro  can  hope  to  do  it  ihe  least 
justice,  and  even  an  old  hand  might  shrink  fi*om  at- 
tempting to  redraw  the  most  original  of  frontier  orig- 
inalities. 

The  magical  beauty  and  the  strange  suggestions  of 
our  place  and  time  seemed  to  open  every  heart,  infuse 
some  genius  into  every  mind.  He  must  have  had  a 
vulgar  nature  indeed  who  could  not  be  caught  up  into 
one  short  inspiration  by  the  mere  reflection  upon 
where  we  were.  Half  a  score  of  white  men  all  alone 
in  the  heart  of  the  virgin  continent ;  some  far  Sioux 
camp  and  the  vast  cohorts  of  the  bufialo  our  nearest 
neighbors  in  place  or  sjrmpathy.  Above  us  was  the 
great,  pure  dome  of  a  heaven  so  free  from  all  taint  of 
earthly  smoke  that  the  stars  seemed  to  have  been  let 
down  like  cressets  leagues  closer  to  our  heads  than  in 
the  city,  and  burned  in  diamond  points  without  veil 
or  trembling.  The  air  was  of  that  strange  sweetness 
which,  having  no  scent  and  being  absolutely  limpid, 
is  still  called  spicy  and  bahny  by  h3rperbole  straining 
vainly  for  an  adequate  name.  Our  fire  leaped  up 
gladly,  as  if  it  tasted  the  young  original  oxygen  with 
our  own  human  relish ;  and  across  its  faint,  vanishing 
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edges  casne  epectral  glimpse»  of  shiyermg  trees  along 
a-distant  bend  of  the  Republican ;  while  boldly  beyond 
ihe  flame,  the  purple-black  bluffi  rose  against  the  dear 
dark  sky,  their  promontories  merged  by  night  into  one 
long  wall  of  shadow.  Nothing  broke  the  silence  save 
now  and  then  the  yelp  of  a  coyote,  a  night-bird's 
scream,  our  own  subdued  voices,  and  the  lulling  gur- 
gle of  the  river  at  our  feet,  on  its  way  over  dusky 
sand-bars  to  carry  the  message  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
snows  to  the  soft  current  of  the  Gulf  and  the  mad 
waves  oi  the  Atlantic.  We  lay  half-way  between  great 
mysteries, — in  the  lap  of  a  loneliness  as  profound  as 
the  caves  of  the  Nereids. 

But  this  loneliness  mellowed  instead  of  oppressing 
the  quaint  Western  minds  which  were  around  us  in  the 
firelight  Some  trifling  remark  about  the  himt  led  to 
a  queer  idiomatic  answer ;  we  began  to  laugh,  and  the 
fire  of  humor  was  straightway  kindled  to  such  a  height 
that  yam  after  yam,  joke  on  joke,  surprised  the  solemn 
dignity  of  nature.  The  simplest  saying  of  any  man 
who  has  lived  like  these  pioneers  much  away  from  his 
kind  takes  the  form  of  an  aphorism.  He  has  not  been 
where  he  could  give  away  the  sap  of  his  reflections 
before  it  crystallized ;  he  has  not  emptied  his  brains  in 
loose  small-talk ;  he  has  much  bethought  himseL^ — 
boiled  himself  down ;  and  when  he  speaks,  be  sure 
that  it  is  ^^sugaring-off''  time.  I  fancy  the  amount 
of  thought  is  much  the  same  in  all  men  of  quick  intel- 
lects ;  they  differ  mostly  in  quality  of  thought  and 
in  the  measure  of  its  condensation.  There  is  less  dif* 
ference  between  the  Yankee  mountaineer  and  the 
Western  pkinsman  than  their  local  varieties  of  scene 
and  habit  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  terseness 
and  epigrammatic  smack  of  both  comes  fix)m  isola- 
tion, and  iJieir  talk  has  many  resemblances. 
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Ansell  Comstock  was  lamenting  the  loss  of 
lariat  Butler  saw  it  lying  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
and  called  his  at(^iti<m  to  the  &ct  by  the  figurative 
utterance,  ^If  it  were  a  snake,  it  would  bite  you." 
Before  I  left,  I  had  heard  Ansell  reproving  one  of  ik» 
children  for  a  greasy  face,  by  asking  him  if  he  wasn't 
ashamed  to  sprain  all  the  flies'  legs  that  lit  on  him. 
Metaphors  like  these  were  common  speech  at  the 
Comstocks'. 

Some  of  the  best  stories  and  ianmoU  told  by  our 
frontiersmen  had  reference  to  ^^Old  Tiotter,"  an  ec- 
centric genius  who  drives  on  the  first  stage  out  of 
Fort  Kearney  westward,  and  whose  deeds  and  sayiiags 
wiU  in  future  time  become  as  historical  as  those  of 
Tom  Quick  in  SuUivan  County,  New  York  State,  Jim 
Beckworth  in  Colorado,  or  any  other  original  elevated 
by  pioneer  tradition  among  its  demigods.  Trotter 
improved  on  the  old  yam  to  the  effect  ^^  The  weather 
would  have  been  colder  if  the  thermometer  had  been 
longer,"  by  saying  that  he  had  been  where  it  was  ^^  so 
cold  that  the  thermometer  got  down  off  the  niul." 
He  once  stopped  his  stage,  and  steadily  gazed  into  the 
sky  until  all  the  passengers  aU^ted  and  began  gaz- 
ing with  him.  Somebody  said,  ^  What's  the  matter, 
driver  ?  what  are  you  looking  at?" — ^  Can  you  see 
the  comet  ?  "  rejoined  Trotter,  earnestly.  Again  for  a 
space  everybody  made  thorough  search  through  the 
heavens.  Finally  the  most  impatient  passenger  an- 
swered, "  No  1  I  can't !  Where  is  it  ?  "  The  rest  as- 
sented to  him,  upon  which  Trotter  very  quietly  said, 
^^Wall,  if  none  of  us  can  find  it,  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  there,  —  so  s'pose  we  g'lang."  On  one 
occasion.  Trotter  took  a  vacation  and  came  down  to 
Atchison  for  the  purpose  of  recreating  in  that  gilded 
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capital,  and  beholding  tiie  gay  world  of  fashion  ss 
displayed  upon  its  costly  Boulevards.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  pay-day,  and  Trotter  was  flush.  After 
casting  about  for  some  method  accordant  with  his 
original  turn  of  mind  by  which  his  earnings  might  be 
dissipated  with  the  highest  degree  of  voluptuary  sair 
isfaction,  he  discovered  that  a  band  of  minstrels  was 
about  to  delight  Atchison  with  a  concert  He  imme- 
diately went  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  limit  his  number  of  tickets,  and, 
forestalling  the  market,  bought  up  every  one  of  them 
himself  Having  thus  effected  what  the  brokers  would 
call  ^^  a  comer  "  in  ihe  world  of  amusement,  he  repaired 
to  the  hall  at  the  hour  of  performance,  occupied  a  seat 
in  the  centre,  and  had  the  entire  concert  to  himself. 
Having  thus  experienced  the  sensation  of  solitary 
grandeur  usually  confined  to  kings  and  high  digni- 
taries, he  expressed  himself  fully  satisfied  with  his 
money's  worth,  and  the  next  morning  departed  for 
Fort  Kearney,  to  drive  imtil  next  pay  day  without  a 
penny  in  his  pocket 

By  £Bir  the  most  entertaining  practical  joke  told  of 
him  (for  the  ^  above  has  rather  the  complexion  of  a 
luxurious  solemnity)  is  hid  stopping  a  man  on  the 
road  who  drove  a  miserable  team  of  sick  and  aged 
little  mules,  with  the  ejaculation,  ^  Look  a'here,  pil- 
grim !  I  know  a  man  that  would  give  eight  hundred 
dollars  if  he  could  only  see  them  mules ! "  ^  Why! " 
exclaimed  the  man,  startled  by  such  an  unexpected 
prospect  of  luck,  "  Yeou  daon't  say  so !  Who  is  he  ?  ** 
«  He's  a  blind  many "  said  Trotter ;  ^  g'lang ! " 

With  such  stories  as  these,  and  many  others  belong- 
ing to  that  category  of  which  a  well  known  bel  esprit 
once  said  to  me^  ^  0,  if  one  coidd  only  print  the  good 
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things  which  mustn't  be  printed,  what  a  book  that 
would  be !  "  our  frontiersmen  kept  us  lively  until  the 
fire  burned  down  to  coaLs,  and  we  felt  ready  to  wrap 
ourselves  in  our  blankets. 

The  next  five  minutes,  and  we  were  as  sound  asleep 
in  that  divine  bed-chamber  of  aU-ouidoors  as  any 
baby  that  ever  lay  in  its  cradle,  ignorant  of  human 
woe.  0  the  change  firom  the  lately  abandoned 
vigils  and  labors  of  long  city  nights,  —  Geom  the 
three-o'clock  retirings,  the  nervous  tossings,  the  un* 
solved  problems  that  write  themselves  on  the  bed- 
curtain  of  him  who .  lies  down  without  any  extinction 
of  his  business  impetus,  or  cooling  of  life's  competi- 
tive fever  1  It  was  a  return  to  childhood ;  and  the 
mother  nature  stroked  our  foreheads  into  slumber 
with  a  hand  of  soft  sweet  air,  the  moment  that  we 
touched  our  rugged  pillows.  Years  had  blotted  out 
the  memory  of  true  sleep  from  us :  now  it  returned 
as  a  new  sensation. 

With  the  earliest  rays  of  spring  sunshine  we  were 
on  our  feet  again,  and  but  a  little  later  saw  us  as  deep 
as  we  could  get  in  the  clear,  bracing  water  oi  the  Re- 
publican. Thoroughly  refreshed,  we  made  our  break- 
£ut  off  our  own  stores, — supper  having  dismissed  the 
antelope,  —  and  prepared  for  ihe  grand  foray  against 
the  buffalo  herd,  of  which  yesterday  had  been  only  the 
bmiesque ;  to  which,  indeed,  yesterday  was  related 
in  much  the  same  sort  of  way  as  Mrs.  Trimmer  and 
natural  history  apprenticeships  in  general  are  re- 
lated to  actual  experience  of  lions. 

The  two  horses  which  had  been  attadbed  to  Hun- 
ger's buggy  were  both  of  them  well  trained  hunters 
of  our  present  game.  They  were  accordingly  put 
under  saddle,  —  Hunger  retaining  the  chestnut,  a 
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fine  animal  named  Ben  HoUaday,  after  tiie  Oveiland 
Stage  proprietor,  and  giving  me  **  Nig,**  an  exceUent 
black  horse,  whose  pluck  and  endurance  I  afterwards 
thoroughly  tested.  I  owed  this  kindness  partly  to 
the  fact  that  in  my  own  private  capacity  I  was  very 
anxious  for  one  good  hunt  on  a  hcHrse  that  knew  buf- 
fitlo,  but  mainly  to  Hunger's  willingness  to  do  a 
**  courtesy  to  the  Press,"  whereof,  before  leaving  New 
York,  I  was  a  member.  It  both  amused  and  gratified 
me  to  see  the  influence  and  interest  of  journalism 
extending  so  fiur  beyond  the  reach  of  latest  editions. 
No  higher  compliment  could  have  been  paid  the 
profession.  The  last  time  I  had  used  my  press  priv- 
ilege was  in  going  to  my  parquet  stall  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  past  a  smiling  door-keeper,  who  todc 
tickets  of  other  people.  Here  I  vaulted  to  the 
saddle  of  one  of  the  best  hunters  in  the  American 
wiMemess,  from  the  same  professional  spring-board ; 
and  the  two  courtesies  were  but  three  weeks  apart 

Our  artist,  though  a  good  shot,  and  capable  of 
going  to  marik:et  for  himself  wherever  there  was  any 
game,  as  well  as  most  people,  had  seen  enough  buf* 
fido-hunting  in  other  expeditions  to  care  little  for  it 
now,  compared  with  the  artistic  opportunities  which 
our  battue  afforded  him  for  portnuts  of  fine  old  bulls. 
He  accordingly  ptit  his  color-box,  campHBtool,  and 
sketching>umbrella  into  the  buggy,  hitched  a  team 
of  the  wagon-horses  to  it,  and,  taking  one  of  our  own 
party  in  with  him,  declared  his  intention  of  visiting 
the  battle-field  solely  as  *^  our  special  artist."  Thomp* 
son  and  John  Gilbert  accompanied  us  on  their  own 
horses.    The  rest  stayed  behind,  to  watch  camp. 

Fully  recovered  firom  the  stampede  of  yesterday, 
the  outer  bulb  of  the  herd,  guarded  by  tkeir  sentinels^ 
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were  gnzbig  in  plain  sight  along  the  top  of  the  bluff 
It  was  arranged  that  our  four  mounted  men  should 
lead  in  open  order  toward  the  foot  of  the  Uuff  upon 
a  quiet  walk,  and  the  moment  the  sentry  bulls  walked 
away  to  give  the  alarm,  charge  up  the  nearest  practi- 
cable gulch  that  entered  the  bluff,  getting  to  the  top 
as  quickly  as  possible.  There  each  of  us  was  to 
select  his  own  bull  out  of  the  herd,  and  ride  him 
down  till  he  got  within  easy  range*  The  buggy  was 
to  keep  as  close  on  our  rear  as  it  was  able. 

Following  this  ammgement,  we  marched  out  from 
the  shadow  of  the  cotton-woods,  and  began  pushing 
slowly  through  the  grass  toward  oiur  game.  The 
sentries  focused  all  their  eyes  on  us  be£6re  we  had 
gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  cover,  but  did  not 
think  us  worth  solicitude  until  we  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  rods  closer.  Th^i  they  began  to  paw  un* 
easfly,  lash  their  sides,  and  stretch  iheir  necks  with 
unequivocal  earnestness.  The  buggy  still  kept  right 
behind  us,  and  we  walked  our  horses  about  fifty  feet 
apart.  We  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  foot  of 
the  bluff,  when  the  first  bull  iu  front  of  us  walked 
majestically  away.  A  few  rods  further  on,  and  all 
the  sentries  began  a  dignified  leave-taking.  ^  Now ! " 
cried  Munger,  and  the  four  horsemfen  spurred  at  once* 
We  all  took  the  same  ravine,  and  scrambled  up  its 
sides  (steeper  than  any  hill  where  I  had  ever  seen 
a  horse  pushed  before)  in  hardly  more  time  than  I 
have  taken  to  write  the  &ct.  We  gained  the  top  of 
the  bluff  just  before  the  sentries  had  reached  their 
lines.  The  herd  itself  was  not  stampeded  until  we 
came  m  sight  of  its  fi^ont.  In  an  instant  some  un- 
countable hundreds  of  black,  shaggy  monsters  threw 
their  heads  into  the  air  with  a  force  which  lifted  them 
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<m  their  hind  hooft,  and,  making  theae  last  pivotal^ 
whirled  about^  as  John  said,  '^  Like  as  if  they  had 
springs  in  'em."  Then,  with  a  ponderous  trot,  the 
whole  line  was  away.  We  were  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  firom  them  when  the  stampede  became 
general. 

This  was  altogether  too  far  for  e&ctive  shooting 
from  the  saddle,  except  for  an  Indian,  or  some  eX'- 
ceptional  white  man  who  had  spent  his  life  with  the 
herds;  and  even  such  ride  as  dose  as  possible  before 
using  bow  or  rifle.  So  we  again  clapped  spurs  to  our 
horses,  and  hammered  on  toward  our  game,  just  as 
the  buggy  succeeded  in  climbing  the  bluff. 
•  The  buffalo  heard  us,  and  quickened  their  flight 
to  that  cliunsy  cow-gallop  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  putting  them  to 
their  trumps.  They  continued  to  lead  our  horses  for 
a  mile,  running  quite  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  But  our  animals  had  not  yet  ^^got  their  wind;'' 
and  so  long  as  the  bulls  kept  on  tolerably  even  ground 
where  we  could  follow  them,  every  minute  brought  us 
fresh  advantage.  If  they  reached  the  jaws  of  some 
unexpected  draw,  they  would  plunge  thirty  feet  down 
its  almost  perpendicular  sides  with  as  little  hesitation 
as  we  would  leap  a  ditch ;  but  no  such  ill  luck  befell 
us.  They  showed  signs  of  distress  in  about  five  min- 
utes  from  the  first  burst,  and  blew  hard,  though  there 
was  no  diminution  in  their  speed,  while  our  animals 
were  warmmg  into  their  work  splendidly. 

I  selected  the  bidl  nearest  me,  each  of  the  other 
horsemen  picked  his  quarry,  and  for  ten  minutes 
more  I  knew  nothing,  in  the  heat  of  my  first  buffiJo 
fever,  but  streaming  wind,  a  great  oscillating  patch 
of  hair  and  hide  beyond  me,  and  a  sound  of  tram- 
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pling  like  steady  thunder.  My  hone  was  amy  with 
emthuoiasm.  He  snorted  as  he  ran,  and  his '  eyes 
bulged  full  of  fire.  I  had  got  within  a  distance  of 
my  game  where  I  diould  have  been  ashamed  to  miss 
a  hat-crown  at  standing  .fire.  I  whirled  my  carbine 
round  from  my  back,  and  dropping  the  reins  let 
drive  for  the  back  of  the  foreshoulder.  Good  inten- 
tion !  The  slug  went  harmlessly  far  over  my  old 
monster's  neck,  as  the  plunge  of  my  horse  threw  the 
muzsde  into  the  air.  I  was  disgusted  with  the  world, 
but  sought  to  retrieve  myself  by  one  more  efhrt 
My  breech4oading  Ballard,  the  best  arm  for  sport  of 
all  kinds  that  is  made  on  the  continent,  bad  another 
cartridge  hi  it  within  ten  seconds.  I  was  still  within 
fifty  yards  of  my  buffido,  and  again  I  fired.  This  time, 
in  spite  of  my  greenness  at  shooting  on  the  gallop,  I 
piut  a  ball  home,  but  not  in  the  right  place.  It  struck 
too  low  in  the  flank,  and  just  bled  the  buffalo  witliout 
stopping  him.  A  third  time  I  fired,  and  without  any 
more  valuable  effect  The  one  or  two  places  in  which 
an  ounce  ball  tpiU  stop  a  bu£Sfclo4>ull,  bear  a  charmed 
life  to  the  tyro  in  saddle-shooting.  My  horse  began 
to  be  fearfully  winded,  —  this  was  his  first  time  out 
during  the  season;  he  was  a  generous  loan;  and 
though  the  buffido  was  rapidly  tiring,  I  desisted  from 
the  chase  in  a  state  of  dissatis&ction  with  myself 
only  commeiuninite  with  my  previouB  enihuria^n. 

As  I  sat,  the  Emght  of  the  Rueful  Countenance 
translated  to  Kansas  (I  omitted  to  say  that  our  ride 
firom  Comstock's  had  once  more  taken  us  out  of  Ne- 
braska)^  Thompson  rode  up,  and  invited  me  to  go  and 
look  at  his  success.  WeU,  I  never  wished  to  be  mean ; 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  somebody's  success;  and  I  ao* 
cordingly  rode  with  him  a  mile  away,  to  find  a  mag- 
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nificent  bull  stretched  dead  as  a  smelt  on  a  high 
grassy  knoll  where  he  had  £Ulen  with  one  unerring 
shot,  right  through  the  heart  Through  the  right 
portion  of  the  heart,  it  is  necessary  to  add ;  for  I  felt 
a  little  less  ashamed  of  myself  on  learning  that  a 
bu&lo  will  travel,  and  get  clear  of  capture,  with  a 
slug  through  the  apex  of  that  organ,  nothing  short 
of  disturbing  its  yalvular  arrangement  having  the 
immediate  effect  to  bring  him  down.  For  the  first 
time  I  came  close  enough  to  a  wild  native  buffido  to 
examine  him  minutely,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  brute 
creation.  Upright,  the  hump  of  this  bull  must  have 
stood  over  five  feet  high.  It  was  the  hair-shedding 
season,  and  all  abaft  the  hump  his  body  was  as  bare, 
save  in  two  or  three  isolated  patches  of  fix>wzy,  faded 
wool,  as  a  Chinese  dog.  This  &ct  was  advantageous 
to  the  examination  of  his  anatomy ;  and  though  he 
carried  a  head  and  chest  only  less  ponderous  than  a 
young  elephant's,  I  found  a  beautiful  shapeliness  of 
curve  about  his  haunches,  a  cftanness  of  line,  and 
even  slendemess  in  his  hind  legs,  that  looked  rather 
like  a  member  of  the  deer  or  elk  fiunily  tiian  any  of 
the  bovine  tribes. 

I  stood  admiring  him  and  felicitating  Thompson, 
when  Munger  appeared  upon  a  distant  divide,  beck- 
oning me  to  him.  I  left  the  dead  bull,  and  rode  to 
ask  what  was  wanted.  When  I  got  within  earn^ot, 
Munger  hoUowed  his  hand  before  his  moutii  and 
roared,  ^^  Bring  along  your  painter."  Glad  to  be  of 
more  use  to  somebody  than  I  had  been  to  myself,  I 
set  out  in  search  of  the  buggy.  About  a  mile  away, 
I  found  it  rolling  placidly  along  through  the  grass, 
after  the  well-meaning  but  veteran  wagon-team.    I 
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told  our  artist  that  Monger  had  something  for  him. 
At  the  news  the  buggy  axles  creaked  joyfully ;  the 
little  old  horses  sprang  forward  on  a  gallop,  with  all 
the  recalled  freshness  of  their  youth ;  and  in  some- 
thing less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  stood,  or  sat^ 
beride  Munger  and  the  champing  Ben  HoUaday. 

That  makes  two :  there  were  three  of  his  company. 
He  had  ridden  upon  as  big  a  bull  as  ever  ran  the 
Plains,  stopped  him  with  a  series  of  shots  from  a 
Ck)lfs  army  revolver,  and  was  holding  him  at  bay  in  a 
grassy  basin,  for  our  artist's  especial  behoof.  He,  on 
his  part,  did  not  need  three  words  to  show  him  his 
opportunity.  He  leapt  from  the  buggy;  out  came 
the  materials  of  success  following  him,  and  in  a  trifle 
over  three  minutes  from  his  first  halt,  the  big  blue 
tnnbrella  was  pointed  and  pitched,  and  he  sat  under 
it  on  his  camp-stool,  with  his.  color-box  on  his  knees, 
his  brush  and  palette  in  hand,  and  a  clean  board 
pinned  in  the  cover  of  his  color-box. 

Hunger's  old  giant  glowered  and  flashed  fire  from 
two  great  weUs  of  angry  brown  and  red,  burning  up 
like  a  pair  of  lighted  naphtha-springs,  through  a  foot- 
deep  environment  of  shaggy  hair.  The  old  fellow 
had  been  shot  in  half  a  dozen  places.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  haunch,  through  the  lower  ribs, 
through  the  lungs,  and  elsewhere.  Still  he  stood 
his  ground  like  a  Spartacus.  He  was  too  much  dis- 
tressed to  run  with  the  herd;  at  every  plunge  he 
was  easily  headed  off  by  a  turn  of  Munger's  bridle ; 
he  had  trampled  a  circle  of  twenty  feet  diameter, 
in  his  sallies  to  get  away,  yet  he  would  not  lie 
down.  From  both  his  nostrils  the  blood  was  flowing, 
mixed  with  glare  and  foam.  His  breath  was  like  a 
blacksmith's  bellows.    His  great  sides  heaved  labori- 
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ouslji  M  if  he  were  breathiii^  with  his  whole  bodj. 
I  never  could  be  enough  of  a  hunter  not  to  regard 
this  aa  a  distressmg  sight.  Tet  I  could  understand 
how  Parrhasius  might  have  been  driven  by  the  devil 
of  his  genius  to  do  the  deed  of  horror  and  power 
which  has  come  down  to  us  through  Ihe  centuries.  I 
seemed  to  see  Prometheus  on  his  rock,  defying  the 
gods.  Eall  a  deer,  and  he  pleads  with  jou  out  of  his 
wet,  dying  eye ;  a  bear  £bJ1s  headlong  with  a  grunt, 
and  gives  up  his  stolid  ghost  without  more  ado,  if 
the  bullet  is  mortal ;  but  here  was  a  monster  whose 
body  contained  at  least  four  deathly  bulletin  yet  who 

stood  as  unflinching  as  adamant,  with  his  fi^oe  to  the 
fi>e.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seeil^  moral  grandeur 
in  a  brute. 

Hunger,  Thompson,  and  I  rode  slowly  round  the 
bull,  attracting  his  attention  by  feigned  assaults,  that 
our  artist  might  see  him  in  action.  As  each  of  us 
came  to  a  point  where  the  artist  saw  him  sideways, 
the  rider  advanced  his  horse,  and  menaced  the  bull 
with  his  weapon.  The  old  giant  lowered  his  head  till 
his  great  beard  swept  the  dust ;  out  of  his  immense 
fell  of  hair  his  eyes  glared  fiercer  and  redder;  he 
drew  in  his  breath  with  a  hollow  roar  and  a  painful 
hiss,  and  charged  madly  at  the  aggressor.  A  mere 
twist  of  the  rein  threw  the  splendidly  trained  horse 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  bull  almost  went  headlong 
'  with  his  unspent  impetus.  For  nearly  fifteen  min- 
utes, this  process  was  continued,  while  the  artist's 
hand  and  eye  followed  each  other  at  the  double-quick 
over  the  board.  The  signs  of  exhaustion  increased 
with  every  charge  of  the  bull ;  the  blood  streamed 
&ster  fi*om  wounds  and  nostrils ;  yet  he  dhowed  no 
signs  of  surrender,  and  an  almost  human  devil  of  im* 
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potent  revenge  looked  out  of  his  fiery^  unblinking 
ejebaUfl. 

But  our  Parrhasius  was  merciful.  As  sooii  as  he 
had  transferred  the  splendid  action  of  the  bufialo  to 
his  study,  he  called  on  us  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tress^  which^  for  aught  else  than  art's  sake,  was  terri- 
ble to  see.  All  of  us  who  had  weapons  drew  up  in 
line,  while  the  artist  attracted  the  bull's  attention  by 
a  final  feigned  assault  We  aimed  right  for  the  heart, 
and  fired.  A  hat  might  have  covered  the  chasm 
which  poured  blood  from  his  side  when  our  smoke 
blew  away.  All  the  balls  had  sped  home ;  but  the 
unconquerable  would  not  fall  with  his  side  to  the  foe. 
He  turned  himself  painfully  around  on  his  quivering 
legs ;  he  stiffened  his  tail  in  one  last  fury ;  he  shook 
his  mighty  head,  and  then,  lowering  it  to  the  ground, 
concentrated  all  the  life  that  lasted  in  him  for  a  mad 
onset.  He  rushed  forward  at  his  persecutors  with  all 
the  elan  of  his  first  charges ;  but  strength  fafled  him 
half  way.  Ten  feet  from  where  we  stood,  he  tumbled 
to  his  knees,  made  heroic  efforts  to  rise  again,  and 
came  up  on  one  leg ;  but  the  death-tremor  possessed 
the  other,  and  with  a  great  panting  groan,  in  which 
all  of  brute  power  and  beauty  went  forth  at  once,  he 
fell  prone  on  the  trampled  turf,  and  a  glaze  hid  the 
anger  of  his  eyes.  Even  in  death  those  eyes  were 
wide  open  on  the  foe,  as  he  lay  grand,  like  Cadsar  be-" 
fore  Pompey's  statue,  at  the  feet  of  his  assassins. 

We  then  returned  to  Thompson's  bull,  where  our 
artist  sat  down  to  make  another  study,  leaving  the 
buggy  to  return  to  camp  and  send  out  a  wagon  for 
our  meat^  and  ourselves  to  set  forth  in  search  of  new 
adventures. 

One  of  Thompson's  intensest  yearnings  was  to  get 
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some  cow-meat.  This  laudable  desire  had  been  frus- 
trated in  all  the  hunts  he  had  joined  sinc^  the  buffiJo 
left  the  Arkansas  this  season.  He  liked  hump  and 
tongue  very  well,  but  naturall j  preferred  game  which 
he  could  use  more  economically  than  simply  to  cut 
out  these,  and  leave  the  carcass.  So  he  proposed  a 
flank  movement,  by  which  we  might  get  nearer  to 
the  herd. 

Mimger  had  an  equal  anxiety  to  lasso  some  young 
calves.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  this  sport  sev- 
eral  summers  before,  and  secured  some  capL  speci- 
mens  to  send  East,  for  curiosity,  or  to  domesticate 
among  the  ranches  for  breeding.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  how  frequent  was  the  latter  practice  in  this  re- 
gion. Numbers  of  the  settlers  between  Atchison  and 
Fort  Kearney  had  reared  buffiilo  calves,  and  crossed 
them  with  domestic  cattle,  the  hybrids  proving  very 
serviceable  working-cattle,  somewhat  surly  and  un- 
manageable at  times,  but  possessing  greater  speed 
and  endurance  than  the  common  ox.  I  was  further 
told,  on  excellent  authority,  what  seemed  hard  of  be- 
lief, and  under  the  circmnstances  was  iihpossible  of 
tangible  demonstration,  that  this  hybrid  had  been 
found  perpetuable.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  when  we 
recollect  how  much  more  the  cow  and  the  buffiJo 
differ  from  each  other  than  the  horse  and  the  ass, 
whose  mules  are  stiU  sterile.  I  was  equally  anxious 
with  Munger  to  get  a  nice  pair  of  calves,  as  we  were 
sufficiently  near  railroad  communication  to  have  sent 
them  East  to  await  our  return. 

Accordingly  John  Gilbert  and  ourselves  set  out  in 
a  nearly  southwesterly  direction,  leading  diagonally 
between  the  main  course  of  the  Republican  and  a 
line  of  tall,  conical  mounds,  called  the  White  Bock 
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Buttes,  parallel  with  the  river  six  miles  further  south. 
We  had  gone  ahout  three  miles  across  a  rolling  coun* 
tryy  much  like  the  plain  traversed  from  Comstock's, 
ivithout  seeing  anything  but  the  rear  of  the  herd 
lately  stampeded  by  us,  when  John  Gilbert  caught 
sight  of  a  much  larger  herd^  feeding  a  little  nearer 
the  Republican  than  our  line  of  march.  He  proposed 
that  we  should  separate,  and,  by  alarming  this  herd  at 
difierent  points,  stampede  them  m  such  confusion  as 
to  break  up  their  order,  make  them  spread  out  and 
open  their  centre  to  attack.  Munger  looked  through 
his  field-glass,  and  was  sure  he  saw  calves ;  Thompson 
took  a  look,  and  beheld  the  cows  necessarily  accom- 
pan3ring ;  I  saw  buffido  of  some  description  or  other, 
which  was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  me  join  the 
rest  in  assent  to  John  Gilbert's  proposition. 

Munger,  Thompson,  and  myself  went  to  the  south- 
erly ;  John  Gilbert  alone  took  toward  the  river  side, 
with  the  intention  of  stampeding  the  herd  back  into 
our  hands.  We  had  gone  a  little  over  a  mile  when 
the  thundering  of  hoo£9  announced  that  John  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  next  minute  the  herd  came  tearing 
over  a  high  divide  right  toward  us.  As  they  saw  us, 
they  checked  their  impetus;  but  so  near  us  did  they 
get  that  each  of  us  might  have  shot  his  bull  without 
difficulty,  had  our  design  been  so  childish  and  mur- 
derous. As  it  was,  we  left  oxxr  rifles  alone,  not  intend- 
ing to  use  them  again  till  we  could  tise  the  lasso  with 
them.  Still,  no  calves  nor  cows  were  visible.  I  be- 
gan to  despair  of  ever  seeing  thjBm. 

As  the  herd  reached  us,  it  swung  its  front  round 
at  right  angles,  and  made  about  westerly.  Munger, 
Thompson,  and  I  immediately  rushed  at  it  with  all 
speed,  and  it  separated  into  roughly  divided  detach- 
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mentB,  one  of  winch  each  of  us  selected  to  dias* 
dowxL  The  herd  was  larger  than  any  we  had  yet 
seen.  It  was  impossible  that  our  glasses  should  have 
deceived  us.  There  were  cows  and  calves  somewhere 
in  the  herd,  and  this  was  the  way  to  find  ihem. 

In  five  minutes  after  I  had  selected  my  squad  fi>r 
attack,  I  was  entirely  separated  firom  my  companions. 
The  ground  was  in  splendid  order  for  running ;  the 
lay  of  the  land  as  favoraUe ;  my  horse  had  acquired 
his  ^^  second  wind/'  and  his  enthusiasm  fully  equaled 
my  own.  I  never  knew  the  ecstasy  of  the  mad  gal* 
lop  until  now.  like  young  Lochinvar,  ^'  We  stayed 
not  for  brake,  we  stopped  not  for  stone."  Some 
draws  which  we  crossed,  made  me  shudder  afterward 
as  I  thought  of  them.  Now  we  were  plunging  with 
headlong  bounds  down  bluffi  of  caving  sand,  fifty  feet 
high,  and  steep  as  a  fortress  glads,  while  the  buffido, 
crazy  with  terror,  were  scrambling  halfway  up  to  the 
top  of  the  opposite  side.  Now  we  were  following 
them  in  the  ascent,  my  noble  Nig  using  his  fi>re*hoofii 
more  like  hands  than  any  horse  I  ever  saw  before, 
fitirly  clawing  his  way  up,  with  every  muscle  tense 
through  passionate  emulation.  Now  we  were  on  the 
very  haunches  of  our  game,  with  a  fidr  field  before 
us,  and  no  end  to  pluck  and  bottom  for  the  rest  of  the 
chase,  the  buffido  laboring  heavily,  and  their  immense 
fore-parts  coming  down  on  their  hoofii  with  a  harder 
shock  at  every  jump.  Now  we  saw  a  broad^  slippery 
buffido-wallow  just  in  time  to  leap  it  dear ;  now  we 
plunged  into  the  very  middle  of  one,  but  Nig  dug 
himself  out  of  the  mud  with  one  firantic  tug,  and  kept 
OIL  Still  we  came  closer  to  our  buffidoes,  and  sud- 
denly I  heard  a  loud  thunder  of  trampling  behind 
me. 
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I  looked  over  my  riioiilder:  there  in  plain  sight 
irae  another  herd,  tearing  down  on  our  rear.  As  I 
afterward  discovered,  this  was  the  herd  stampeded  in 
separate  columns  by  Munger  and  Thompson,  joined 
again  after  making  their  detour.  For  nearly  a  mile 
in  width  stretched  a  line  of  angry  faces,  a  rolling 
surf  of  wind-blown  hair,  a  row  oi  quivering  lanterns, 
burning  reddish-brown.  The  column  was  as  deep  as 
the  line.  I  quickly  bethought  mjrself :  It  is  death  to 
get  involved  in  a  herd  if  my  horse  stumbles.  If 
I  have  both  pluck  and  luck  to  ride  steadily  in  the 
line  of  the  stampede  imtil  I  can  insinuate  myself 
laterally,  and  make  a  break  out  through  the  side 
of  the  herd,  all  may  go  well  with  me,  as  it  has  with 
several  hunters  of  my  acquaintance,  caught  in  this 
predicament.  It  was  death  to  turn  back.  I  should 
be  trampled  and  gored  to  death.  I  should  be  wiped 
out  like  a  grease-spot,  and  Nig  with  me,  for  the  ter- 
ror of  the  herd  was  too  extreme  for  me  to  hope  to  re- 
stampede  them,  with  Munger  and  Thompson  prob- 
ably somewhere  close  on  their  rear. 

AH  this  flashed  through  my  mind  in  an  instant.  Nig 
was  irteadily  shortening  the  distance  between  me  and 
the  herd  ahead.  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  ride 
as  long  as  he  would  stand  ta  the  line  of  the  stampede, 
when  the  herd  before  me  divided  into  two  columns  to 
pass  around  a  low  butte  I  had  seen  before.  Quick  as 
lightning  this  providential  move  of  theirs  suggested 
the  means  of  my  salvation.  I  made  for  the  mound, 
reached  its  summit,  and  to  Nig's  great  disgust,  though 
he  was  fearfully  short-breathed,  and  trickling  i^ith 
rivulets  of  sweat,  halted  him  instantly  to  await  the 
rear  column.  I  had  not  many  minutes  of  anxiety. 
The  herd  saw  me  fifty  rods  ofi*,  but,  as  I  expected^ 
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paid  no  more  attention  to  me  than  if  I  had  been  a 
grass-blade.  Nor  could  they  if  they  would.  All 
stampedes  are  alike,  whether  of  men  or  animala  For 
Hxe  front  line  to  swerve  is  to  be  knocked  down  and 
slain  instanter.  This  m  a  Urgo  gives  the  van  a  cour- 
age of  despair,  while  it  takes  away  all  option  of  move- 
ment So  the  angry  front  line  of  fitoes  saw  me  with- 
out fear.  I  had  only  a  minute  of  certain  life.  The 
next  would  see  me  saffe  or  beaten  to  a  mmnmy.  I 
dismounted,  held  my  horse's  head  away  frt>m  the 
coming  herd,  and  faced  it  myself,  with  the  rein  over 
my  ann  and  my  rifle  poised.  As  the  herd  got  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  mound,  I  delivered  one  stead- 
ily aimed  ball  at  the  fore-shoulder  of  the  nearest  bull 
He  gave  a  single  wild  jump,  and  began  limping  on 
three  legs.  I  had  done  for  him.  For  a  few  seconds, 
fear  of  his  pressing  comrades  gave  him  enough  extra 
speed  to  keep  up  with  the  rest ;  but  before  the  line 
readied  the  foot  of  the  mound,  he  had  tumbled,  and 
the  whole  host  was  rushing  over  him.  This  obstacle, 
and  the  terror  of  his  fate,  sent  the  first  lateral  panic 
into  the  hearts  of  the  herd.  Once  more,  as  the  front 
line  came  so  close  that  I  could  ahnost  have  jumped 
my  horse  on  to  their  backs,  I  fired  my  rifle  again. 
The  ball  did  no  damage  to  any  but  itoelf,  flattening 
like  putty  on  the  thick-matted  Gibraltar  of  one  old 
bull's  frontispiece,  but  it  served  my  turn,  and  split  the 
herd.  They  divided  just  in  time  to  avoid  being 
crowded  over  the  mound  by  their  rear,  and  in  a  mo* 
ment  I  was  standing  on  a  desert  island,  in  a  sea  of 
billowing  backs,  flowed  around  on  either  side  by  a 
half-mile  current  of  crazy  bufibloes. 

Here  was  abundant  opportunity  to  shoot,  but  not 
the  slightest  anxiety  for  doing  so.    I  was  safe ;  I  had 
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sach  a  view  of  bufialoes  as  I  ner&t  oould  have  ex* 
pected^  Beyer  would  enjoy  again.  This  was  all-suffi- 
cient to  me.  I  stood  and  studied  the  host  with  de- 
Tearing  eyes,  while  my  horse  snorted  and  pulled  at 
the  bridle  in  a  passion  of  enthusiasm. 

The  herd  were  about  five  minutes  in  passing  me. 
During  that  time  I  saw  the  calves  which  Munger  was 
looking  for,  and  Thompson's  much  desiderated  cows, 
beside  numerous  yearlings  and  two*year^lds,  both 
bulls  and  heifers.    There  also  appeared  here  and  there 
a  veteran  bull,  carrying  about  him  the  marks  of  bat- 
tle in  the  form  of  a  stiff  or  broken  leg,  or  a  bad  scar 
in  the  flank.    One  old  fellow  made  as  good  time  on 
three  legs  as  any  of  his  comrades  on  four,  though  his 
useless  member  was  in  front,  where  most  of  the  strain 
falls  in  running.    His  progress  was  absolutely  com- 
ical   He  reminded  me  of  an  aged  ape  hopping,  with 
one  hand  on  the  ground  to  steady  him,  and  his  coun- 
tenance wore  the  most  whimsical  expressicm,  his  mat 
of  hair  being  torn  off  in  places,  so  as  to  disclose  more 
of  his  features  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  bufiyo. 
As  he  scrambled  past  in  steady-by-jerks,  Dundreary 
style,  he  seemed  saying,  ^^  To  be  bothered  in  this  way 
at  my  time  of  life ! " 

When  the  herd  had  passed,  and  joined  the  body  I 
had  lately  been  chasing,  the  combined  force  stopped 
about  hidf  a  mile  ahead.  I  turned,  as  the  last  lag- 
gards panted  by  the  mound,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  I  reached  my  elevation,  paid  attention  to  the 
westward.  Then  I  understood  why  the  stampeders 
had  halted  so  soon.  They  had  come  up  with  the 
main  herd! 

Tes,  tiiere,  beyond  peradventure,  in  my  plain  sight, 
grazed  the  entire  buffido  army  of  Middle  Kansas.  As 
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far  as  the  western  horizon  the  whole  earth  was  black 
with  them.  From  a  point  a  mile  in  firont  of  me  their 
rear  line  extended  on  the  north  to  the  blnffi  bound- 
ing the  Republican,  on  the  south  to  the  very  sum- 
mits of  the  WMte  Rock  Buttes,  an  entire  breadth  of 
more  than  six  miles.  I  had  no  way  of  measuring  the 
unbounded  plain,  looking  westerly ;  but  a  man  on 
horseback,  in  the  clear  air  of  the  region,  and  with  a 
field-glass  of  Voigtlander's  as  good  as  mine,  can  recog. 
nize  an  object  of  the  size  of  a  buflalo  at  ten  miles'  dis- 
tance. I  will  not  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  travel- 
lers who  have  stated  undeniable  truths  that  nobody 
would  believe.  When  I  say  that  a  hundred  square 
feet  of  room  was  an  exaggerated  average  allowance 
to  the  individual  buffalo  in  the  close-packed  herd  be- 
fore me,  I  have  contributed  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  each  of  my  readers  for  his  personal  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  in  sight  I  never  saw  any  Eastern 
acquaintance  who  would  credit  me  when  I  stated  my 
own  estimate  diminished  by  one  half  Let  it  be 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  it  reaches  millions.  As 
for  comparisons,  flies  on  a  molars  barrel,  ants  on  an 
ant-hill,  tadpoles  in  a  puddle,  all  these  strong  but  vul- 
gar similitudes  fail  to  express  the  ideas  of  multitude 
awakened  by  looking  at  that  mighty  throng.  Arith- 
metic is  as  petty  to  the  task  as  the  lightning  calculsr 
tor  to  the  expression  of  a  hurricane.  I  have  seen  the 
innumerable  herd  of  laughing  waves  in  a  broad  sunny 
sea ;  I  have  seen  the  same  multitude  lashed  to  mad- 
ness by  a  tropical  cyclone ;  I  remember  my  first  and 
my  succeeding  impressions  of  Niagara ;  but  never  did 
I  see  an  incarnation  of  vast  multitude,  or  resistless 
force,  which  impressed  me  like  the  main  herd  of  the 
buffido.   The  desire  to  shoot,  kill,  and  capture  utterly 
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pMDcd  away.  I  only  wished  to  look^  and  look  till  I 
eoidd  realize  or  find  0ome  speech  for  the  greatness  of 
Nature  that  silenced  me. 

I  had  gazed  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  it  suddenly 
oocurred  to  me  that  more  than  t?rice  that  time  had 
elapsed  smce  I  saw  any  of  my  comrades.  I  referred 
to  the  sun,  for  I  had  no  watch  in  my  himting-shirt^ 
and  saw  that  it  was  at  least  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  took  one  last  look  at  the  buffidoes,  and  came 
down  from  my  mount  of  vision.  The  way  back  I  was 
quite  cerbun  o£  It  seemed  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  retrace  my  stepa  I  remounted  Nig,  and  be- 
gan pushing  for  home. 

I  remembered  that  our  camp  was  nearly  due  north 
from  a  certain  characteristic  butte  of  ihe  White  Rock 
range.  I  repolved  to  bring  this  butte  abreast  of  me, 
travelling  down  the  middle  of  the  plain,  between  it 
and  the  Republican,  tlien  to  strike  due  north  for  the 
river,  over  the  ground  which  had  become  £uniliar  to 
us  through  two  days'  hunt 

This  matter  was  easier  to  promise  than  accomplish. 
I  little  knew  the  deception  of  which  a  traveller  was 
susceptible  on  these  endlessly  uniform  divides.  I 
might  ahnost  as  well  have  hoped  to  travel  by  foam- 
marks  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  by  any  idiosyncra- 
ries  in  this  rolling  sward.  But  as  yet  I  was  ignorant 
and  happy. 

My  chief  troubles  were  the  now  plainly  apparent 
&tigue  <^  my  horse,  reacting  from  his  late  enthusi- 
asm ;  a  pair  of  badly  sun-burnt  hands,  the  bridle  one 
of  which,  being  Hie  more  exposed,  was  swollen  into  a 
very  respectable  red  velvet  pincushion,  and  felt  as  if 
it  had  been  dipped  in  a  jar  of  aqua-fortis.  I  was  also 
exceedingly  hungry,  and  had  been  unwise  enough  to 
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leave  camp  without  so  much  as  a  piece  of  hardrtack 
in  my  pocket.  I  might  at  least  have  brought  out  a 
canteen  of  pure  water ;  but  not  having  anticipated  a 
protracted  absence  firom  the  river^  I  had  neglected 
even  that,  and  began  to  have  a  tongue  like  a  tile. 
My  horse  gradually  became  so  used  up,  that  I  lay 
down  with  his  long  halter  in  my  hand,  and  let  him 
crop  his  dinner  by  piecemeal  while  I  rested,  for  fif* 
teen  minutes  at  a  time.  I  found  a  large  sunflower, 
whose  root  I  pulled  up  and  ate ;  but  the  food  was 
wther  scanty,  and  whetted  my  appetite  as  a  relish,  in- 
stead  of  satisfying  it  like  a  meaL  But  my  greatest  suf* 
fering  preifently  came  on  in  the  form  of  intense  thirst 
Before  I  reached  the  point  abreast  of  the  WMte 
Bock  Butts,  whence  I  was  to  commence  my  north- 
erlj  course,  I  was  in  veritable  torment  I  felt  like  a 
German  Zwieback,  dry-rusked  through  and  through 
by  a  sun  which  pelted  mercilessly  on  that  shadeless 
waste,  hot  as  our  Eastern  July.  I  was  reduced  to  such 
a  deplorable  demoralization  that  I  cheerfully,  nay 
joyfully,  consented  to  relieve  myself  over  and  over 
again,  in  a  way  at  whose  very  mention  I  had  shud- 
dered when  the  old  hunters  told  me  of  it  in  camp. 
I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  those  stagnant  rain-puddles 
which  stand  in  basins  of  hard-pan  on  the  top  of  the 
divides,  and,  plunging  my  face  in  to  the  very  eye- 
brows, drank  ravenotisly,  right  over  the  hoof-marks 
of  the  buffaloes.  Sometimes  the  water  was  thicker 
than  cream  with  mud ;  sometimes  red  with  the  de- 
jections of  the  herd ;  always  as  hot  as  blood,  —  yet  I 
thought  no  more  of  these  things  than  if  I  were  a 
bufblo  myself  For  the  first  lime  I  fully  understood 
the  sufferings  of  travellers  in  the  desert.  When  I 
afterward  came  to  experience  those  sufferings  my- 
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dd£,  I  found  them  but  Httle  worse  than  that  trial  on 
the  Kazms  Plains. 

Reaching  the  line  of  range  I  had  selected,  I  struck 
due  north  for  the  river,  sure  of  findmg  our  camp  and 
overjoyed  at  the  prospect  I  looked  from  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  after  a  toilsome  trudge  of  three  miles  on  a 
tired  horse,  and  saw  everjrthing  to  convince  me  that 
my  course  had  been  correct  Between  the  bluff  and 
the  river  stretched  a  swale  of  dry  grass,  bounded 
by  two  expanses  of  green  herbage ;  the  first  bottom 
of  the  river  descended  by  two  well-marked  curving 
terraces;  there  was  a  fine  old  cotton-wood  grove, 
with  a  pair  of  gaps  in  it  where  the  beavers  had  been 
felling ;  above  this  grove  I  saw  a  broad  yellow  sand- 
bar running  diagonally  half-way  across  the  Bepub- 
lican ;  and  to  the  eastward  the  river  made  a  short 
curve  toward  me,  narrowing  the  view  of  its  bank 
to  a  mere  strip,  which  was  studded  thickly  with  new 
timber-growth.  Every  feature  which  I  have  related 
was  the  &c-simile  of  a  corresponding  environment 
about  our  camp. 

I  descended,  as  I  thought,  through  the  very  draw 
by  which  we  had  yesterday  approached  the  buffido 
on  foot  The  likeness  became  more  and  more  perfect 
as  I  went  down.  The  same  grotesque  forms  pre- 
sented by  the  profile  of  a  precipice  of  indurated 
sand,  the  same  arrangement  of  bushes,  the  same 
puddle  to  which  the  relieved  sentinel  came  down 
when  we  fired  our  first  shots,  the  same  well-worn 
buffido-path  leading  through  the  draw  to  the  river. 

I  chirruped  cheerfully  to  Nig,  as  in  assurance  that  we 
should  soon  reach  home,  and  struck  into  the  broad 
river-bottom  with  renewed  patience.  I  reached  the 
river^without  seeing  any  novel  feature  in  the  land- 
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ieape^  entered  the  cotton-wood  giove,  came  to  tbe 
very  water's  edge, — and  found  nowhere  a  trace  of 
human  kind. 

I  thought  it  must  be  a  joke.  The  party  had  played 
some  trick  on  me.  They  were  punishing  me  for  my 
long  absence  by  hiding  in  the  timber  near  by.  But 
then  where  were  the  wagons?  Where  the  horses^ 
the  wheel-tracksy  —  above  all,  where  wafl  the  burnt 
spot  left  by  our  camp-fire  ? 

I  had  to  confess  that  this  was  not  our  camp.  It 
needs  no  explanation  to  understand  how  with  that 
confession  came  a  full  assurance  of  the  &ci  that  I  was 
about  as.  badly  lost  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be. 
If  there  were  one  place  exactly  like  our  camp,  there 
might  be  fifty.  And  so  there  were.  Should  I  go  up 
or  down  the  river  ? 

I  concluded  on  the  latter  course.  I  calculated  as 
nearly  as  possible  my  distance  fix>m  home  when  I 
reached  the  main  herd,  and  found  it  unlikely  that  I 
could  have  made  enough  return  with  my  tired  horse 
to  haVe  brought  me  abreast  of  the  camp  again.  I  set 
off  along  the  edge  of  the  river  timber,  at  the  best  rate 
my  horse  could  travel.  A  mile  down  I  was  stopped 
by  an  impassable  swamp,  running  entirely  across  from 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  to  the  river  bottom.  The  water 
vegetation  in  it  was  almost  tropically  rank,  and  its 
pools  swarmed  with  ducks.  I  had  no  time  or  thought 
for  shooting.  I  dismounted  from  my  horse,  and,  find- 
ing the  bluff  loose  and  sandy  ten  feet  up,  I  led  him 
along  its  slope  around  the  marsh,  in  momentary  dan- 
ger of  his  falling  on  me,  and  both  of  us  going  into 
the  bog. 

We  now  entered  a  thick  wood,  containing  some  of 
the  grandest  old  trees  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.    They 
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were  mcNsrily  elms  and  cotton-woods^  with  an  occasional 
oak,  primeval  in  their  size  and  luxuriance,  making 
the  ground  under  them  black  with  the  shadow  of 
their  dense  foliage,  and  exhibiting  tree-forms  which 
might  fill  an  artist  with  rapture.  They  grew  entirely 
without  underbrush,  on  a  damp,  velvety  lawn  of  short 
grajss,  expanding  their  immense  arms  at  the  top  of 
shafts  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  locking  them  together 
into  their  impenetrable  roof,  with  graceftil  curves  and 
grotesque  angles,  that  surpassed  anything  in  human 
architecture.  It  was  one  of  those  places  continually 
met  with  in  this  region,  which  so  strongly  simulate 
human  cultivation  that  the  traveller  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  he  is  not  in  the  park  of  some 
lordly  demesne.  To  this  feeling  all  wild  animals 
contribute,  but  &x  beyond  the  rest,  the  gregarious 
buffido,  by  making  paths  so  like  those  of  a  well  reg- 
ulated country-seat  that  everybody  exclaims  at  the 
first  sight  of  them,  ^  Inhabited  after  all ! "  These  are 
thoroughly  well  beaten,  straight  as  a  gardener  could 
lay  them  out,  or  following  the  conformation  of  the 
land  in  curves  that  could  not  be  bettered.  To  add 
to  the  human  suggestions  of  the  delicious  grove  I 
had  entered,  two  such  paths  crossed  each  other  in  its 
centre,  I  found  one  of  them  a  pleasant  relief  to  my 
tired  horse. 

Pursumg  it  for  half  a  mile,  we  emerged  firom  the 
grove,  or  more  properly  became  immerBed  in  a 
tiiicket.  Thorn-bushes  hanging  covered  with  wisps 
of  bufiblo  hair  recently  scraped  off,  alternated  with 
springy  saplings,  which  in  turn  tore  and  flogged  us, 
till  I  should  have  been  driven  back  had  there  been 
any  way  out  of  the  fix  except  forward.  Patience, 
and  an  occasional  use  of  my  bowie-knife,  at  last 
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hacked  us  out  to  daylight ;  but  the  view  that  broke 
on  me  was  as  little  satisfactorj  as  Ihe  thicket.  A  nar^ 
row  rift,  eight  feet  deep  and  three  wide,  its  nearer  side 
a  moist,  springy  clay,  opened  at  my  feet,  discharging 
a  small  stream  into  the  river.  I  tied  my  horse  for  a 
moment,  plunged  down  into  the  fissure,  and  drank 
till  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  burst  Climbing  up  again, 
I  surveyed  the  opposite  bank.  It  was  the  side  of  the 
main  bluff  itself,  thirty  feet  high,  and  slanting  at  an 
angle  of  little  less  than  seventy  degrees.  The  rivar 
had  curved  around  to  meet  it  past  the  marsh  and 
wood  which  I  had  just  traversed,  cutting  away  the 
first  bottom  entirely.  But  this  I  did  not  know  till 
afterward  I  explained  the  nearness  of  the  river  to 
the  precipice,  by  supposing  that  the  bed  of  the  for- 
mer had  fidlen  within  the  last  two  miles  sufficiently 
to  bring  the  first  bottom  as  high  above  it  as  the  bluff 
here  appeared.  Upon  this,  I  reasoned  that  I  must, 
after  all,  have  struck  the  stream  too  for  below  our 
camp.  Still,  rather  than  turn  back  through  the 
thicket,  I  would  try  crossing  the  rift  and  ascending 
to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  where  I  would  have  smooth 
ground  for  my  return.  The  difficulty  was  how  to 
get  my  horse  over.  There  was  no  standing-room  for 
a  single  pair  of  hoofi  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  across 
the  ditch.  I  accordingly  built  myself  a  bridge.  In  the 
first  place,  I  flung  lumps  of  clay  from  the  springy  side 
into  the  fissure,  until  I  had  a  mxrfkce  nearly  enough 
even  with  the  edge  to  reoeive  a  superstructure  of 
sticks  hacked  from  the  thicket.  On  this  treacherous 
fiuscine,  which  it  took  me  a  perspiring  hour  to  com- 
plete, I  managed  to  support  the  hind  hoo6  of  my 
horse  tiU  he  could  dig  his  firont  ones  into  the  bluff. 
I  then  nn  before  him,  caught  his  bridle,  and  scaled 


ihe  height^  i^ith  the  noble  fellow  seftmbling  up  alier 
me  nfl  deftly  ajid  almort  as  perpeadieulajly  iui  a  clbnb^ 
iBgrnonkej.  Iii0ver0awalK>neeast<tf  theMifldmippi 
that  could  have  compfehended  and  met  the  situation 
like  Nig.  Whoever  came  after  vb  to  our  bridge  of 
fiuwines,  must  have  thought  that  a  very  badly  edup- 
cated  conqmny  of  beavers  had  been  there. 

I  wandered  Ibr  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river. 
The  banks  grew  higher  and  higher  with  every  rod. 
I  found  no  sign  of  human  life  anywhere,  save  the 
ramams  of  a  Sioux  camp.  The  occupants  had  not 
been  long  gone ;  some  of  thek  lodge^les  lay  in  a 
bundle  near  the  fire-place,  and  around  it  were  stiB 
standiniF  the  crotched  sticks  on  which  they  hunir 

the  hope  of  encountering  my  companions  seemed 
ineareaaingly  slight  in  this  direction,  I  turned  and 
began  retradng  my  steps,  leading  my  hMse  by  the 
bridle.  Poor  Nig  was  so  battered  by  his  day's  strain 
and  hunger  that  I  could  make  better  time  in  this 
way  than  on  his  bade 

A  new  misfortime  now  appeared  to  me.  What 
scriptural  writer  says  that  trouble  does  not  come  out 
of  the  ground  7  tU  had  never  contemplated  a  series 
of  draws,  with  precipitous  sides,  running  a  mile  into 
the  heart  of  a  bluff  upon  whose  edge  he  was  travel- 
lii^  with  a  tired  horse,  and  used-up  personality. 
Here  was  a  trouble  resulting  from  the  ground,  which 
might  well  excuse  imprecation. 

Did  none  of  my  readers  ever  get  into  a  sijbuation 
where  Nature's  obstacles  seemed  to  have  been  created 
on  purpose  for  him  ?  I  had  descended  one  of  these 
re&itraat  dmws  at  inoninent  peril  to  my  neck,  and 
diHihed  the  other  side  with  a  dil&ottlty  only  can- 
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quered  by  desperation ;  I  had  made  a  detour  of  at 
least  a  mile,  to  get  around  another  one,  which  looked 
absolutely  untraversable ;  I  now  came  to  a  thirds 
with  sides  literally  precipitous.  'Its  walls  were  fifty 
feet  high,  and  ran  sinuously,  eating  about  into  the 
plain  further  than  I  could  see,  with  numerous  lateral 
ramifications.  After  several  yam  attempts  to  flank 
these  trenches  of  Nature,  I  came  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  blu£^  and  considered  myself  I  was  lost,  faint, 
sick ;  my  horse  quite  worn  out,  and  the  sun  not  an 
hour  high.  I  was  uncomfortably  near  the  Sioux, 
who  a  few  days  before  had  taken  a  Colorado  soldier, 
on  a  hunt  from  Fort  Kearney  and  lost 'like  myself;  had 
robbed  him  of  horse,  ammunition,  arms,  all  he  had  in 
the  world ;  pulled  out  his  beard,  and  left  him  naked 
as  he  was  bom,  forty  miles  fix>m  the  nearest  white 
trapper.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  descend 
the  first  practicable  draw,  cross  the  river,  picket  my 
horse,  make  a  supper  of  sunflower-roots  and  wild 
onions,  and  camp  down  under  my  saddle-blankets,  and 
with  the  returning  light  renew  my  search  for  our 
camp,  along  the  northern  and  more  level  bank  of  the 
Republican.  I  was  pretty  sure  that  I  could  find  the 
ford  we  had  crossed,  by  hunting  for  our  wheel-tracks. 
I  accordingly  led  my  horse  down  the  nearest  ramifi* 
cation  of  the  great  draw,  and  with  great  difficulty, 
for  the  bottom  was  a  perfect  slough,  escaped  firom  my 
embarrassments  upon  the  low  level  of  the  river  bank 
Before  I  leave  this  entanglement  of  horrors,  I  must 
not  omit  to  say  that  just  before  descending,  I  shot 
my  first  antelope.  He  was  grazing  on  the  side  of  a 
divide,  quite  six  hundred  yards  oSy  to  the  naked  eye 
appearing  only  a  small  brown  spot  in  the  sunshine. 
I  wanted  meat  so  badly  that  I  never  asked  myself 
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the  qiieetion  how  I  was  going  to  get  round  to  hUn, 
and  pack  him  home.  He  had  not  seen  or  scented 
me  when  I  laj  down  in  the  grass  and  poised  mj  Bal- 
lard^ which  nominallj  put  up  for  five  hundred  yards, 
hut  at  that  distance  invariably  threw  the  ball  above, 
unless  allowance  was  made  for  its  habits.  I  spent 
as  much  time  in  calculating  my  aim  as  a  boy  of  ten 
over  a  sum  in  division,  and  fired  resting  on  my 
elbows.  My  brown  spot  went  up  into'  the  air  witli 
one  convulsive  spring,  turned  a  cart-wheel,  and  feU 
on  his  side  in  his  tracks.  The  next  moment  I  saw 
how  impossible  it  was  to  get  him,  but  went  down  the 
draw  excusing  the  murder  by  a  promise  to  go  after 
him  to-morrow.  When  that  morrow  came,  he  was  a 
dean  skeleton,  picked  by  the  wolves.  Though  I  had 
not  the  meat,  I  had  gained  a  pride  and  a  confidence 
in  my  weapon  which  were  everything  to  a  man  in  my 
position,  —  and  hugged  it  dose  to  my  breast  ere  I 
swung  it  round  to  my  back,  not  knowing  how  often 
it  might  have  to  save  my  life  before  I  saw  camp 
again.  I  had  many  occasions  to  love  that  rifle 
afl;erwards ;  and  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I 
did  not  say  that  the  Ballard  breech-loader  is,  without 
a  single  exception,  the  best  arm  for  Western  work 
that  was  ever  invented.  In  good  hands,  it  fires  seven 
balls  a  minute^ith  perfect  accuracy,  having  all  the 
advantages  ever  practically  used  in  a  repeater ;  it  is 
the  j^QQiplest  in  its  mechanism  of  all  breech-loading 
weapons,  and  never  once  got  out  of  order  during  a 
daily  use  of  eight  months.  Its  breech  is  absolutely 
powder-tight,  through  the  very  construction  of  its 
cartridge ;  this  cartridge  is  an  entire  load,  including 
percussion  material,  and  deans  the  bore  in  leaving  it; 
nothing  can  be  more  portable,  simpler,  safer.     The 


mail  who  ui  Mmpetait  to  uw  a  rifle  at  all  nead  never 
1II10B  with  it,  and  one  who  has  made  ita  aeqnamtanoe 
will  nerer  be  without  it  in  the  wildemees.  If  this  be 
high  prwe,  I  can  onlj  say  that  eyery  expert  who  has 
seen  its  performance  agrees  with  ma  Over  and  over 
again  in  the  fiur  West^  old  hunters  became  so  enam- 
ored of  it  as  to  o£fer  me  its  original  cost^  several  times 
told. 

I  was  half  way  across  the  first  bottom  when  the 
sun  went  out  of  sight  Simultaneously  with  his 
disappearance,  the  wolves  seemed  to  be  assembling 
for  jubilee.  In  every  quarter  I  could  see  one  of 
either  the  big  gray  or  the  coyote  variety.  They  did 
not  seem  alarmed  at  me,  and  sat  up  on  their  haunches 
like  so  many  shepherd  dogs,  in  a  circle  around  me  and 
poor  tired  Nig,  making  the  air  dismal  with  their  dis- 
cordant howls.  I  was  not  afraid  of  them,  for  they 
never  attack  a  man  unless  mad  with  hunger;  but 
their  presence,  worn  out  as  I  was,  filled  me  with 
gloom  and  foreboding.  They  seemed  like  harpy  old 
women  at  a  country  funeral,  crowding  around  to  get 
a  last  look  at  the  corpse.  Moreover,  they  might  at- 
tack my  picketed  horse  in  force  during  the  n%ht; 
and  personal  affection  for  him'  after  my  trial  of  his 
intelligent  faithfulness,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
loneliness  if  he  were  killed,  made  me  very  anxious 
not  to  lose  him. 

Despite  the  depression  begotten  of  Uie  wolves,  my 
spirits  had  still  to  touch  their  sero  point  Crossing 
tiie  river  bottom  about  a  hundred  rods  from  me,  I 
presently  saw  a  man,  coatless,  hatless,  and,  to  my 
field-glass,  of  a  rich*brown  complexion,  bladc^haired, 
and  carrying  a  gun.  So  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
deserted  Sioux  camp  on  the  bluff  1  How  for  off  were 
the  rest  of  the  band  ? 


• 

I  knew  it  would  mMi  do  to  show  the  white  iMthor. 
I  leaped  on  my  hone,  whom  I  had  still  been  leading, 
and  rode  towaid  the  savage^  hallooiiig  with  all  my 
might  He  stopped  for  a  minute,  eyed  me  curiously^ 
iock  down  his  gnn^  thought  better  of  it^  and  left  for 
the  neighboring  timber.  Upon  this  I  put  spurs  to 
poor  Nig,  who  met  the  exigency  with  all  his  reserve 
capital  of  speed.  In  five  minutes  more  I  was  on  the 
brink  of  the  river. 

Directly  opposite,  on  the  northern  bank,  stood  a 
mow-white  tent,  and  above  it  floated  St  George's 
Cross! 

If  Bobinson  Qrusoe,  in  one  of  his  goat  hunts,  had 
suddenly  come  to  the  office  of  the  British  consulate^ 
he  could  not  have  been  taken  more  aback  by  that 
sight  than  I  by  this ! 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  a 
dream  of  exhausted  nerves  and  an  empty  stomach. 
But  my  horse  gave  a  joyful  neigh,  which  was  quickly 
answered  by  several  of  the  same  sor<^  in,  the  tent's 
immediate  neighborhood.  I  knew  horses  were  not 
given  to  nervous  hallucination,  and,  without  any  at- 
tenq^t.to  explain  a  verdict  which  could  not  be  im- 
pugned, plunged  Nig  iato  the  Bepublican,  and  forded 
to  the  opponte  shore.  A  bluff,  joUy  Englishman,  of 
undeniable  Pall  Mall  flavor,  hailed  me  as  I  touched 
the  bank,  and  pointed  out  the  access  to  his  camp. 
This  was  pitched  on  high  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
dough  except  at  one  narrow  pointy  which  was  cov- 
ered with  the  densest  forest  and  undergrowtL  If 
an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  his  camp  in  this 
instance  was  still  more  so.  Twenty  resolute  white 
men  could  have  defended  it  against  a  thousand  Sioux. 
Nothing  in  the  d^fens^s  of  Washington  was  stronger 
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by  natural  position.  If  the  Rev*  Clarence  FitzPotte^ 
with  his  loTe  of  iAie  Mediseval  had  been  there,  he 
would  have  erected  a  ruined  donjon  keep  upon  it 
immediately. 

With  all  the  aid  of  friendly  showing,  I  spent  a  fhll 
half-hour  in  getting  round  to  shake  the  hands  I  had 
seen  extended  to  me  on  my  landing.  I  never  knew 
that  the  sight  of  a  British  flag,  and  the  sound  of  the 
British  accent,  could  make  me  as  glad  as  I  was  when 
I  reached  the  camp.  I  was  received  with  a  genuine 
cordial  welcome,  which  made  me  forgive  Liverpool 
and  the  ^^  Morning  Post''  My  new  acquaintance  and 
his  comrades  were  members  of  Lord  Lyons's  embassy, 
out  on  a  buffiJo  hunt  like  myself.  They  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Washington  to  see  a  herd,  but  as  yet 
had  not  sighted  a  single  bull.  I  was  able  to  give 
them  cheering  news,  and  encourage  them  with  the 
prospect  of  approachiug  reward  for  a  difficult  jour- 
ney. They  had  tiimed  off  in  the  wrong  direction 
from  the  high  northern  divide,  and  found  a  series  o£ 
bad  draws  and  rough  hammocks,  which  much  ham- 
pered their  progress.  It  was  as  John  Gilbert  had  said. 
His  unerring  eye  had  not  failed  hiuL  I  now  saw  what 
a  good  thing  for  me  it  had  proved  that  they  went 
astray.  Such  a  happy  providence  is  not  vouchsafed 
to  one  man  in  a  thousand  as  this  discovery  of  white 
friends  and  civilized  shelter,  when  lost  in  the  wild 
heart  of  the  Continent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Indian  I  had 
seen  proved  to  be  an  attach^  of  the  party.  He  had 
gone  out  hunting,  and,  when  he  returned,  had  a  story 
as  interesting  as  my  own,  about  a  savage  figure  start- 
ing from  the  grass. 

My  horse  was  picketed.    I  had  made  amends  for 
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the  day's  inaaition  by  a  hearty  supper  of  Yarmouth 
bloaters,  Sootdi  marmalade,  toasted  pflot-bread, 
canned  bee^  and  English  break£ut  tea.  lliere  was  a 
dreamy  quiet  over  the  whole  twilight  landscape,  and 
I  sat  in  it  smoking  my  pipe,  with  a  sense  of  perfect 
rest,  only  broken  by  my  appreciation  of  the  anxiety 
whkh  would  be  felt  for  me  by  my  party. 

I  had  finished  my  pipe,  and  sat  chatting  with  one 
of  the  party,  when  another  member  came  firom  the 
tent  with  a  troubled  fiM^e,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
anything  about  medicine. 

^'  Too  much,**  I  replied :  "  who  is  sick  of  it  now  ?  " 

^  Mr, has  just  been   attacked  with  terrible 

distress  in  the  epigastrium.  He  is  suffering  from 
wretched  cramps,  and  I  don't  know  but  he  may  be 
in  serious  danger.'' 

I  saw  that  his  trouble  was  only  one  of  our  ordinary 
Western  summer  affairs,  and,  knowing  that  it  would 
presently  cure  itself  set  to  work  to  relieve  the  imme- 
diate pain.  I  had  one  of  the  servants  build  a  roaring 
fire,  and  set  on  it  a  camp-kettle  full  of  water.  In 
about  five  minutes  this  was  scalding  hot,  and  I  kept 
a  steady  exprees-train  of  towels,  freshly  wrung  out  of 
it^  running  between  it  and  the  epigastric  station  re- 
ferred to. 

This  treatment  was  an  instantaneous  success  in 
more  senses  than  one.  It  not  only  quieted  the  pa- 
tient's pain,  but  brought  relief  to  the  anxiety  of  his 
friends.  When  the  bright  fire  I  had  made  leapt  up 
into  the  dark,  it  became  a  beacon  to  two  despondent 
horsemen,  who  were  searching  vainly  for  me  on  the 
southern  bluff  They  immediately  pushed  for  it ;  and 
nearly  an  hour  after  the  first  towel  had  started  from 
the  kettle,  Hunger  and  John  Gilbert  appeared  at  the 
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ftLrther  bank  of  the  rivw^  and  Bhouted^  ^^HaUooT'  I 
left  my  ptttieat  sinkmg  into  a  pleomat  doep,  and  duh 
closed  to  them  mjsdf  and  mj  safety,  after  which  I 
had  the  pleaanre  of  jnloting  them  round  the  dough 
by  the  same  path  which  had  led  me  to  canq>. 

They  were  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  to  see  them.  I 
found  that  they  had  been  in  search  of  me  for  three 
hours,  having  returned  from  their  hunt  to  dinner,  and 
started  out  again  to  look  me  up  soon  after  that  I  in- 
troduced them  to  my  new  friends,  got  them  supper, 
and  then  we  all  camped  down  under  our  blankets 
(my  fn^ids  had  thoughtfully  brought  mine  out  to 
me),  to  await  the  daylight  that  should  enable  us  to 
return. 

The  impression  in  our  own  camp  had  been  thati  was 
killed  or  horribly  mangled  by  some  old  bull,  whom  I 
had  brought  to  bay.  Such  things  happen  every  sea- 
son; and  the  fact  that  Nig  was  famous  for  his  pluck  in 
riding  up  to  the  veiy  head  of  the  bu&lo  whom  his 
master  had  wounded,  did  not  diminish  the  fear  of  my 
friends  in  my  behalf 

I  fiurther  found  that  I  had  been  within  a  mile  of 
our  camp,  when  I  struck  the  high  bluff  where  I  found 
the  deserted  Indian  camp.  I  learned  a  new  &ct  about 
the  bluffi  of  the  Republican.  They  do  not  run  pajv 
allel  with  the  river,  but  alternately  recede  and  ap- 
proach^  making  the  river  bott(»n  a  succession  of  am- 
phitheatres, the  ends  of  whose  semicircles  rise  precip- 
itously from  the  water,  like  the  blujST  in  question.  Had 
I  known  this  fact,  I  should  not  have  been  misled  by 
the  conformation  of  the  land.  The  very  next  amphi* 
theatrical  bottom  below  the  Indian  bluff  was  the  one 
on  which  our  party  lay  encamped. 

This  had  been  a  day  of  curious  good  fortune  to  me. 
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though  I  regretted  to  think  thst  it  all  aroee  firam 
acxne  oonespoadiiig  ]a]ifi)rtiiiie  oa  the  part  of  my 
British  frienda.  If  they  had  not  diverged  from  thdr 
coone  on  the  northern  divide,  I  ahiHild  have  eroaaed 
the  river  to-night^  only  to  change  my  place  of  deso- 
lation ;  there  would  have  heen  no  British  flag  here  to 
g^bdden  an  American  eya  If  my  fiiend  had  not  been 
attacked  in  the  epigastrium,  I  ahouM  have  built  no 
fire.  Had  I  built  none,  my  comrades  would  have 
tamed  back  to  camp  in  despair.  They  had  just  con- 
cluded to  do  so,  when  my  beacon  flamed  up  through 
the  dark.  I  thought  of  these  things  with  a  tendency 
to  philosophize,  but  Zeno  himself  would  have  gone  to 
deep  after  such  a  day  as  I  had  spent.  In  five  min- 
utes, thoughtless  and  philosophers,  we  were  all  ^^  saw- 
ing gourds  "  together  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

The  sun  was  not  half  an  hour  high  when  our  blan- 
kets were  stripped  behind  our  saddles^  and  we  our- 
selves had  shaken  hands  with  our  kind  hosts.  We 
had  gone  as  fiur  as  Turkey  Draw,  a  wet  ravine  about 
four  miles  firom  the  English  camp  (and  very  well 
named,  as  the  rapid  departure  firom  their  nests  of 
several  turicey^hens  at  our  approach  convinced  us), 
when  we  caught  sight  of  two  fine  bufialo  on  the  broad 
meadow,  bordering  the  opposite  side  of  the  draw.  I 
felt  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  retrieving  myself,  and 
bringing  a  little  meat  home  to  camp,  after  my  long 
absence.  So  I  stole  quietly  across  the  stream  into 
its  firinging  timber,  and,  dismounting  fitmx  Nig,  took 
steady  aim  at  the  nearest  buffido.  He  was  grazing 
with  his  haunches  toward  me.  The  ball  broke  his 
right  hip,  and  he  plunged  away  on  three  leget,  the 
other  swinging  useless.  I  leapt  on  my  horse,  put  spurs 
to  him,  and  was  in  three  minutes  close  on  the  bull's 
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rear.  To  my  astoniflhinent^  and  the  stOl  greater  rar* 
prise  of  ihe  two  old  hunters  who  came  after  me,  the 
unhurt  bull  8tu<^  to  his  comrade's  side  without  flinch- 
ing. I  fired  another  shot,  which  took  effect  in  the 
lungs  of  the  first  buffido ;  the  second  sheered  off  for  a 
moment,  but  instantly  returned  to  his  friend.  The 
wounded  buffido  became  distressed,  and  slackened  his 
pace ;  the  unwounded  one  not  only  retarded  his,  but 
actually  stopped,  came  to  the  rear  of  his  friend,  and 
stood  with  his  head  down,  offermg  battle !  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  such  fidelity  known  to  Hunger, 
John  Qilbert,  or  any  old  hunter  to  whom  I  have  re- 
lated it. 

The  buffido  bull,  in  pairing  season,  will  forsake  his 
wounded  cow ;  the  cow  will  not  stand  a  moment  to 
protect  her  hurt  calf;  yet  here  was  a  devotion  which 
had  no  instinct  to  inspire  it,  an  ideal  eamaraderie  rare 
even  among  men.  The  sight  was  to  all  three  of  us  a 
sublime  one.  We  could  no  more  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  this  brave  creature  than  we  could  have 
smitten  Damon  at  the  side  of  Pythias.  Epic  bull ! 
Bull  worthier  of  heroic  bronzes  than  half  the  man- 
made  heroes  who  prance  in  brass  on  public  squares  I 
I  had  once  in  college  a  bosom  friend  like  thee.  How 
strangely  the  grotesque  intertwines  with  our  life's 
dearest  things,  and  becomes  transfigured  above  laugh- 
ter, when  those  things  are  consecrated  of  death !  My 
friend  was  called,  in  the  rude  style  of  man's  endear- 
ment, '^  Our  little  Buffido  Bull," — for  he  was  strong, 
vital,  impetuous,  and  came  firom  the  Lake  City  of  New 
York  State,  which  gave  him  the  former  half  of  his 
wubriqud.  If  that  man  were  by  my  side  in  peril, 
brave  buU,  he  would  stick  by  his  friend  to  the  death, 
as  thou  by  thine.    But  he  fbU  at  Seven  Pines,  in  the 
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front  of  hifi  regiment,  with  a  baU  through  the  bravest 
forehead  that  ever  &c6d  friend  or  foe.  Go,  noble  bull  I 
I  cannot  shoot !    I  wish  I  had  not  dain  thy  brother ! 

The  wounded  buffido  ran  on  to  the  border  of  the 
next  wet  draw,  troubling  us  little  to  keep  up  with 
him,  and  in  attemptmg  to  cross  fell  headlong  down 
the  steep,  oozy  bank,  and  never  rose  again.  Not  till 
that  moment,  when  courage  was  useless  forever,  did 
faithful  Achates  drop  fitnn  the  side  of  his  iBneas,  and 
consider  his  own  safety  in  flight  We  took  off  our 
hats  to  him  as  he  walked  sullenly  away,  and  gave 
three  cordial  cheers  to  his  departing  form  as  it  van- 
ished beyond  the  fringing  timber. 

Having  cut  off  the  hump  and  the  tongue  of  our 
game,  we  contmued  our  way  to  camp,  reaching  it  after 
about  four  miles'  frirther  travel  Persons  desiring  to 
know  how  I  was  received,  will  please  consult  '^  The 
Lost  Heir,"  T.  Hood  author.  Next  to  having  thought 
your  friend  dead,  and  found  out  you  were  correct^ 
there  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  to  think  so 
and  find  it  a  mistake.  '^  So  much  good  tears  lost,"  as 
Talfourd  said  of  a  lady  who  cried  all  the  way  through 
lfr&  Siddons'  ^^  Rosalind,"  supposing  it  to  be  her  Lady 
<W«u».  However,  my  ZLi  "Lklventur.  I 
suited  weU,  in  having  convinced  us  aU  of  the  propri- 
ety  of  a  compact  never  hereafter  to  stray  away  from 
our  own  party  on  the  Plains. 

When  I  had  received  the  frill  measure  due  me  of 
fehcitation  and  scolding,  the  horses  which,  just  as  I 
arrived,  had  been  put  under  saddle  with  the  intention 
of  going  out  to  look  up  Munger  and  John  Gilbert,  as 
well  as  myseli^  were  brought  back  to  their  original 
positions,  and,  breaking  up  camp,  we  all  set  out  for 
^  meadow  five  miles  frurther  down  the  Republican,  on 


the  iame  aide.  Our  -psewmBng  waAve  was  to  gratify 
!niomp»>n'fl  inextingiiiahaible  enthiudaam  lor  oows.  tf 
he  had  been  Juno's  wttrmny  poor  lo  would  have  fiured 
even  more  pitiahlj  than  the  poets  tell  iul  Thompson 
was  a  capital  fellow  and  shot;  but  if  I  were  called  on 
in  a  court  of  justice  to  testify  what  I  regarded  the 
salient  point  of  his  character,  candor  would  force  me 
to  confess  ^  cows."  Despite  the  fiulures  of  jesterdaj, 
he  was  as  certain  that  ar  promised  land  of  cows  was 
flowing  with  milk  and  calves  just  beyond  the  fSur  tsm* 
ber  as  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  stand  where  Moses 
stood,  and  view  the  landscape  o'er.  It  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  catch  the  infection  of  such  certaintj.  To 
be  sure,  I  had  seen  the  main  herd  in  a  diametrically 
apposite  direction,  and  all  the  stampeded  detachments 
fled  that  way ;  but  how  so  much  conviction  could  be 
hased  on  an  entire  absence  of  cow  was  a  psydiological 
problem  we  felt  inadequate  to  solve.  So  we  blithely 
set  forth  with  Thompson,  a  boS-scopic  fervor  gleam^ 
ing  firom  evary  eye. 

Our  way  led  along  the  first  bottom  through  a  broad 
dry  slash  of  last  year's  grass,  yellow  as  a  wheat-field. 
We  occasionally  sent  a  turkey-hen  rattling  firom  her 
nest^  as  we  approached  a  timbered  draw,  and  saw  an 
antelope  or  two,  but  no  fiiesh  buffido-sign  appeared, 
or  anything  else  of  striking  interest.  An  hour's  ride 
brought  us  to  one  of  the  fi>rward-curving  extr^ni* 
ties  of  tl^e  high  bluf^  and  we  were  compelled  to  ford 
the  river  to  the  low  bottom  on  the  other  side.  We 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  wagons  across. 
The  middle  oi  the  most  practicable  ford  we  could 
find,  proved  to  have  as  treadbterous  a  quicksand  hob- 
tom  as  one  ever  sees.  Our  horses  fell,  and  were  only 
kept  firom  drowning  by  the  most  vigoroms  efforts  to 
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keep  their  110060  pecpendicukr.  Oor  wagons  sank  m 
Mpidlj,  thaty  to  iftve  their  tires  from  following  their 
hxibs  out  of  si^t^  we  were  all  compelled  to  strip  our^ 
selves,  plunge  in,  unload  them,  and  carry  their  con* 
tents  to  the  shore*  The  water  rose  over  the  bottom- 
boards,  and  there  stopped  as  we  got  the  last  box  of 
hard-tack  safe  to  land.  We  then  hitched  our  saddle 
horses,  which  with  the  buggy  had  crossed  safely,  by 
ecctempore  breast-straps  and  their  picket-ropes,  to  the 
tugs  of  our  strag^ing  wagon-teams,  and  managed  to 
imslough  them  just  in  time. 

The  sun  was  as  bright,  the  sky  as  dear,  as  yester^ 
day,  and  all  the  party,  more  especially  myself  with 
«  red-hot  pincushion  for  a  hand,  were  greatly  &- 
tigued  and  perspired.  Halting  our  horses  to  rest  un- 
der the  shade  of  some  fine  old  cotton-woods  between 
the  river  and  the  open,  we  plunged  hack  into  the  Be- 
pubUcan,  and  sucked  refreshment  through  every  pore, 
during  a  bath  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  Over  and 
above  this  delightfol  relief,  our  swim  had  some  inter- 
esting scientific  results,  which  I  transfer  almost  verba- 
tim from  the  hurried  pages  of  my  field-book,  apologisi- 
ing  for  any  deficiency  which  ntiay  be  found  in  definite- 
ness  of  nomenclature,  by  the  &ct  that  in  such  circum- 
stances as  ours  an  amateur  scientist  has  neither  books 
nor  tests,  except  his  own  memory  and  intuitions. 

1.  Along  the  river  banks,  and  in  holes  of  its  bed^ 
we  found  several  strong  chalybeate  springs,  with  bog- 
iron  about  their  spiracles.  Everywhere  we  discovered 
mm  ore  of  some  kind  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
water.  Much  of  it  was  peroxide  mixed  into  a  yellow 
mass  with  day;  but  we  found  some  specimens  of 
blackHscale  tiiat  were  almost  virgin«pure, — certainly, 
I  should  say,  reaching  ninety  per  cent,  of  metal.    It 
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1. 1  <; 


appeared  in  kfge  enough  quantities  to  make  its  work- 
ing  indubitably  valuable,  when  the  Pacific  Railroad 
shall  have  given  an  outlet  to  the  products  of  the 
Plains. 

2.  We  found,  both  above  and  under  water,  slate  in 
every  stage  of  its  formation,  from  the  soft  layer  of  clay, 
newly  compacted  into  a  slab,  to  the  hardest  kind  of 
uncrystaUine  shale.  When  we  dug  down  and  brought 
up  masses  of  the  river  bottom,  they  were  laminated 
ta  p»^el  b»<U  of  v.^  «!„ 'which  AoW  ™ 
plainly,  as  if  written  in  characters  of  light,  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  changing  detritus  brought  down  by 
the  stream.  Some  of  the  masses  cracked  across  with 
a  true  slaty  fracture,  square  and  straight,  breaking 
under  slight  pressure.  Some  bent  like  fresh  clay.  All 
laminated  easily.  A  large  number  of  specimens  con- 
tamed  shells ;  some  of  the  older  masses  had  them 
fossilized ;  and  in  none  did  they  belong  to  any  species 
whose  living  representatives  we  could  find  along  the 
stream.  Most  of  them  were  acephalous, — allied  to 
the  clam ;  some  of  them  had  corrugated  valves ;  one 
or  two,  the  cardinal  expansion  of  the  scallop.  Several 
were  odrtneidcB.  One  particularly  hard  lump  of  clay- 
rock,  which  laminated  with  comparative  difficulty, 
was  a  perfect  congeries  of  gasteropod  imivalves,  both 
fossil  shell  and  cast  remaining  perfect.  What  sur- 
prised me  most  was  to  find  slate  conteining  these 
obsolete  shells,  so  soft  and  so  inchoate  in  its  own  petri- 
faction ;  also  to  find  such  abimdance  of  perfect  fossils 
in  day-shale  at  all.  All  geologists  know  that  through- 
out our  Eastern  region  this  friable  rock  is  the  poorest 
possible  receptacle  for  the  preservation  of  remains. 
I  ascribe  the  durability  of  the  matrix  in  the  present 
instance  to  a  small  per  cent  of  lime  acting  as  a  ce» 
ment. 
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S.  Numerous  flat  plates  of  a  yellow  argillaceous 
limestone  came  up  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
were  found  m  sHu  on  its  bank.  These  did  not  lami- 
nate, but  broke  across  with  as  square  a  fracture  as 
the  slate.  The  lime  was  in  combination, — probably 
an  impure  gypsum ;  but  as  to  that,  in  the  absence 
of  chemical  tests,  I  could  only  judge  by  a  sulphurous 
taste  and  smell  at  the  fracture. 

4.  Everywhere  in  the  river  appeared  a  very  re- 
markable conglomerate,  and  like  the  slate  in  exhib- 
iting all  the  stages  of  formation.  The  matrix  was  the 
blue  day  of  the  bank,  the  rubble  was  the  gravel  of 
the  bottom.  It  was  most  interesting  to  read  the  his- 
tory of  its  formation  in  the  progressive  specimens. 
A  lump  of  heavy  day  breaks  off  the  shore,  and  is 
rolled  over  the  pebbles  of  the  bed  by  a  rapid  shallow 
current,  which  presently  gives  it  a  spherical,  oval,  or 
cylindrical  contour,  and  studs  it  with  a  mass  of  small 
imbedded  stones.  As  these  sink  deeper,  the  clay  laps 
over  them,  and  begins  catching  a  new  layer  of  pebbles 
on  its  fresh  surface.  Some  less  recent  balls  which  we 
brought  up  from  the  bed  were  two  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  little  else  than  a  mass  of  pebbles,  cemented 
by  hardened  clay.  Several  were  so  compacted  and 
indurated  that  the  surface  seemed  nearly  as  homoge- 
neous as  porphyry,  the  matrix  having  become  little 
less  hard  than  the  flintiest  pebbles. 

This  sight  staggered  me  in  my  own  preconceived 
view,  and  that  of  many  geologists,  regarding  the 
igneous  origin  of  the  harder  conglomerates.  From 
what  I  saw  I  could  well  conceive  how  the  very  hard- 
est might  have  been  the  result  of  mere  water-opera- 
tions. I  had  regarded  the  pebbles  of  igneous  origin, 
found  in  conglomerates,  as  presumptive  proof  of  the 
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same  origin  for  the  whole  mass.  But  the  pebbles  in 
any  conglomerate  might  easiljhave  been  the  detritus 
roUed  from  hypogene  rocks  down  the  bed  of  a  stream 
ifnth,  tenacious  clay  banks  like  the  Bepublican.  This 
yiew  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  speculation  upon 
the  aqueous  and  igneous  theories  of  many  formations. 

6.  The  pebbles  and  breccisrlike  detritus  which  in- 
here in  the  above  conglomerates,  are  exceedingly 
diversified.  I  found  among  other  water- worn  detritus, 
appearing  in  patches  between  the  clay  and  quick- 
sand of  the  bottom,  every  possible  kind  of  silicious 
material,  such  as  agate,  pure  quartz  crystal,  smoky, 
rosy,  and  cloudy  quartz,  cornelian  (impure),  cellular 
quartz,  and  quartz  united  with  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende, or  both,  in  all  proportions  and  manners.  One 
specimen  of  the  cellular  kind,  associated  with  fibrous 
hornblende,  was  peculiariy  beautiful,  and  resembled 
some  of  the  rich  auriferous  specimens  which  I  after- 
ward found  in  the  Colorado  mines  (Gregory  and  Bob- 
tail lodes).  All  these  minerals  I  regard  as  brought 
down  by  the  ice  and  current  from  the  head  of  the  Be- 
publican,  which,  despite  the  United  States  Survey 
maps,  ^  is  in  aU  probability  to  be  found  as  &r  west  as 
Denver,  and  thirty  miles  south.  They  are  all  of  Bocky 
Mountain  formations,  and  resemble  no  outcrop  in  the 
region  where  I  found  them. 

6.  To  a  similar  source  may  be  ascribed  the  small 
particles  of  mica  discovered  in  the  ferruginous  sand 
of  the  bed.  In  my  field-book  I  wrote  ^must'^  instead 
of  ^may,"  but  after  discoveries  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  suspend  a  decision.  When  I  reached  Fort 
Kearney,  Lieutenant  Davis,  then  garrison  command- 
ant, showed  me  a  spechnen  of  mica  which  he  had 
found,  with  many  others  like  it,  in  day  beds  on  the 
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Bepablican,  about  twenty  miles  above  our  Beeond  ford 
I  could  not  gather  bom  his  description  as  to  whether 
it  lay  apparently  m  nlu  or  washed  in  with  other  debris. 
If  the  former  be  the  true  case,  it  opens  the  same  in- 
teresting question  regarding  the  aqueous  or  igneous 
wigin  of  mica,  which  a  little  above  was  started  about 
the  conglomerate.  If  the  formation  of  mica  can  be 
gradual  and  aqueous,  like  that  of  day  shale,  lieuten* 
ant  Davis'  specimen  would  be  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  mineral  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  was  so  soft 
that,  although  in  a  tabular  prism  and  nearly  quite 
transparent,  I  could  scratch  it  almost  as  easily  as 
putty,  and  scrape  its  edges  into  powder  with  my  nail, 
and  without  scaling  off  the  laminsd.  At  first  sight  it 
appeared  like  calo-spar,  and  not  till  it  refused  to  effer- 
vesce with  acids  did  it  occur  to  me  to  try  its  cleav- 
age, when  it  laminated  with  ease  to  an  indefinite 
tiiinness,  each  sheet  showing  a  perfect  micaceous  iri- 
descence on  the  sur&ce. 

7.  I  also  found  an  immense  boulder  of  almost  pure 
feldspar,  the  largest  mass  not  distinctly  crystalline 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  as  hard  as  iron,  of  a 
nearly  similar  weight,  and  about  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

8.  Near  our  first  ford  I  found  a  small  outcrop  of 
impure  shaly-brown  coal,  of  no  apparent  commercial 
value.  Butler  told  me  that  he  had  seen  an  outcrop- 
ping seam  of  coal  on  the  Little  Blue  Bluffi  back  of 
the  ranch.  I  had  no  time  to  go  and  examine  it, — can- 
not therefore  be  certain  that  it  is  true  coal, — but  am 
inclined  to  believe  both  this  and  the  Republican  out- 
crop of  the  same  period  as  contemporary  with  much 
which  I  afterward  found  near  Denver,  and  which  was 
indubitably  tertiary.    Of  that  we  shall  speak  further. 
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From  our  ford  we  moved  down  along  the  north 
bank  to  the  intereection  of  the  Fort  Biley  and  Fort 
Kearney  trail  with  the  Bepublican  first  bottom.  In 
some  places  the  track  was  so  overgrown  with  grass 
that  it  needed  John  Gilbert's  eyes  to  find  it^  and  con* 
siderable  imagination  to  conceive  how  it  could  have 
been  but  a  few  years  ago  a  comparatively  important 
route  iroja  the  Kaw  to  the  Bocky  Mountains.  At  this 
point  a  decayed  old  bridge  of  logs  overhung  a  small 
stream  emptying  into  the  Republican,  and  just  above 
it  the  beaver  dams  were  plentier  and  more  interest- 
ing  than  we  anywhew  saw  them  during  our  journey. 
We  here  halted  for  dinner;  and  Thompson's  cows  not 
haying  yet  turned  upwitii  any  fiesh  ateak,  we  were 
compelled  to  feed  on  canned  provisions.  These  dis- 
poaed  ot,  Hunger,  the  axtia<^  and  myaelf  continued  in 
the  buggy  along  a  beautifully  smooth,  grassy  bottom, 
with  gigantic  cotton-woods  fringing  the  river  all  the 
way,  to  a  point  about  a  mile  above  the  junction  of 
White  Rock  Creek  with  the  Republican.  Here  we 
picketed  our  horses,  and  prepared  to  camp  down, 
building  a  magnificent  fire  of  old  logs,  with  a  hollow 
cotton-wood  for  a  chimney.  Thompson  finally  ap* 
peared  to  tell  us  that  the  others  had  got  tired,  and 
were  camping  four  miles  above,  also  to  ask  if  we  had 
seen  any  cows.  We  all  the  more  regretted  to  say  that 
we  had  not,  inasmuch  as  the  wagons  contained  our 
whole  commissariat,  and  we  were  hungry  enough  to 
have  doB,  »yUu4  for  .  «^r  exSJt  rehl« 
and  ride  back  four  miles  after  we  had  camped  down 
for  the  night  Thompson  returned  to  the  base  of 
supplies,  and  we  went  to  bed  supperless.  Substance 
being  denied  us,  we  were  fiun  to  content  ourselves 
with  shadows.  Our  feet  lay  toward  the  river  bank,  and 
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oar  magnificent,  though  purely  ornamental  fire  made 
the  ^gantic  white  trunks  and  grotesque  gnarled 
branches  of  the  cotton-woods  overhanging  the  stream 
dance  and  flicker  like  ghosts  in  a  dream.  I  think  this 
was  one  of  the  noblest  chiaro-osc\iro  efiects  of  fire-light 
that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Below  us  murmured  the 
river,  repeating:  the  sky's  purple  twilijrht  on  its  smooth 
deptL,  Ld  gLing  lii  Laond  \^  ftom  our 
flame  on  its  fretful  shallows.  The  air  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  breathableness, — softer,  purer,  clearer  than 
anything  east  of  the  plains  around  Mount  Shasta. 

The  next  morning  we  rejoined  our  companions  just 
in  time  to  cook  our  breakfast  on  the  remains  of  their 
kitchen.  I  began  to  feel  terribly  sick  of  meat,  and, 
in  my  rage  for  vegetables,  broke  my  bowie-knife  dig- 
ging wild  onions.  After  this  exploit,  costing  me  a 
splendid  weapon  irreplaceable  short  of  Denver,  we 
made  a  ragout  of  onions  and  salt  pork,  which  I  can- 
not recommend  to  anybody  living  near  Delmonico's, 
irashed  our  dishes  in  the  Republican,  and  turned 
north  again  toward  the  ranch. 

We  reached  Comstock's  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
with  less  buffalo-meat  than  we  should  have  liked,  but 
an  experience  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  inter- 
esting regions  on  the  Continent;  a  region  which  the 
Pacific  Railroad  will  make  the  most  valuable  farming- 
land  between  St  Iiouis  and  California. 
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CHAPTER  in 

FROM  THE  BUFFALO  COUNTRY  TO  THE  GOLD  MINEa 

On  the  29tli  of  May,  our  party  were  obliged  to 
divide.  We  had  Waited  several  nights  without  find* 
ing  a  westward  stage  which  would  contain  us  all. 
Accordingly  two  of  us  stayed  behind,  while  our  two 
friends  squeezed  themselves  into  an  overcrowded 
coach,  where  one  at  least  of  the  passengers  took  it 
as  a  personal  insult,  using  language  unparliamentary 
and  profane.  Hunger  had  promised  to  send  us  on 
an  empty  coach  from  Atchison,  during  the  next  few 
days ;  for  this  our  friends  were  to  telegraph  when 
they  reached  Kearney. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  stay  with  the  Comstocks  a  lit- 
tle longer.  We  were  both  of  us  charmed  with  their 
original  and  kindly  characters,  and  they  never  tired 
of  hearing  us  talk  about  the  great  East.  Apropos 
of  that,  John  Gilbert  told  me  that  next  year  he  was 
going  east  on  a  visit.  I  gave  him  a  cordial  invitation 
to  come  and  see  me,  when  he  replied  naively,  ^'  I 
don't  think  I  shall  get  beyond  Chicago."  What  a 
revelation !  How  far  west  must  we  be,  when  going 
to  Chicago  was  going  east !  And  yet  we  were  only 
two  hundred  miles  on  a  road  nmnbering  more  than 
as  many  thousands. 

From  the  Comstocks  we  learned  more  of  the  social 
condition  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  than  all  editorials 
and  speeches  had  ever  taught  us  at  the  East.    To  a 
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remarkable  extent  this  famfly  had  kept  the  good  of 
frontier  life,  and  shed  aside  the  evil  I  regarded 
them  as  in  all  respects  trustworthy  and  unbiased 
historians  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  years ;  yet 
they  revealed  to  me  a  condition  of  affairs  which  was 
appalling.  Nobody  could  suspect  them  of  a  bias 
toward  the  accursed  system  which  had  originally 
caused  all  the  border  troubles ;  so  I  was  obliged  to 
believe  them  when  thev  said  that  bushwhacking, 
robbery,  murder,  jayhawking  in  general,  had  been 
committed  under  the  sacred  name  of  Liberty  and  the 
detested  name  of  Slavery  alike.  Border  Ruffianism 
had  spread  &r  beyond  ite  original  cUqne.  In  every 
small  settlement  or  settled  region,  the  party  in  power 
for  the  time  had  called  to  its  aid  all  the  means  of  vi- 
olence which  coerced  the  first  Free  State  men.  If  a 
settler  did  not  lend  himself  to  the  t3rranny  in  vogue, 
he  was  marked  fi)r  plunder  or  destruction.  Armed 
parties  surrounded  his  house  in  the  night,  brought 
him  out  and  shot  or  hanged  him,  confiscated  his 
goods,  drove  off  his  cattle,  and  sent  his  family  into 
the  bush.  This  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  cause 
most  popular  at  the  time,  and  for  much  of  it  no 
cause  was  responsible.  It  was  mere  organized  pillage 
under  a  convenient  party  name,  and  got  so  lucrative 
that  jayhawking  absorbed  into  its  profession  all  the 
bold,  unscrupulous  spirits  who  spumed  the  slow  re- 
wards of  industry;  and  it  became  as  dangerous  for  a 
hard-working  h&nAfide  settler  to  become  a  ^'suspect," 
as  honest  people  found  it  in  the  French  Reign  of  Ter^ 
ror.  The  Comstocks  had  seen  men  in  whose  loyalty 
to  the  Union  and  freedom  they  had  as  much  confi- 
dence as  in  their  own,  utterly  broken  up  and  ruined 
by  jayhawkers,  pretending  to  represent  those  holy 
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interests ;  they  had  sheltered  &om  the  halter  and  the 
pistol  hunted  acquamtancea^  whose  onlj  crime  waa 
the  poflseasion  of  property  which  the  jayhawkerB 
found  valuable. 

For  the  kst  three  days  of  our  stay  at  Comstock'Si 
a  very  interesting  man  was  yisiting  there.  Jean 
Baptiste  Moncr6yi^,  the  Indian  interpreter,  is  sixty* 
eight  years  of  age,  yet  looks  scarcely  over  fifty ;  full 
of  French  grace,  fire,  and  vivacity,  grafted  with 
American  humor.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  mar- 
ried, came  over  to  this  country  to  make  his  way  in 
one  of  the  professions,  lost  his  wife  in  her  first  child- 
bed,  and  became  insane.  He  recovered  his  sanity 
after  a  protracted  period,  but  the  energy  of  his  life 
was  gone.  He  had  no  further  ambition ;  the  thought 
of  succeeding  in  the  world  waa  a  mockery  to  a  man 
who  had  lost  the  world's  highest  success.  To  get 
away  from  old  associations,  he  went  West  with  Audu- 
bon, and  became  so  well  acquainted  with  frontier  life 
that  at  the  close  of  the  ornithological  tour  he  deter- 
mined to  stay  among  the  Indians.  He  is  now  per- 
fectly conversant  with  six  different  Indian  languages, 
— the  Sioux,  Pawnee,  Arapahoe,  Blackfeet^  Crow,  and 
Flathead.  He  furnished  me  with  some  vocabularies, 
valuable  not  only  in  the  practical,  but  the  philolog- 
ical point  of  view.  All  the  material  which  we  pro- 
cured in  this  specialty,  during  our  entire  tour,  we 
forwarded  to  Mr.  George*  Gibbs,  of  the  Smithsonian, 
whose  book  on  the  Indian  languages  must  only  be 
worthy  of  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed,  and  the 
erudition  he  possesses,  to  be  the  most  complete  dic- 
tionary, nammar,  and  comparative  philology  of  sav- 

stories  amused  us  much*    I  never  heard  a  man  de- 
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0oribe  an  Indiaii  ^^  soldier^ast "  as  comically  as  he 
did  For  the  benefit  of  the  nmnitiated)  let  me  say 
that  this  happy  banquet  consists  of  a  series  of  the 
most  frightful  messes  which  ever  entered  a  witch 
cauldron.  For  instance,  there  will  be  a  ragout  of 
dog,  flavored  with  mud  and  sole-leather ;  a  soup  of 
lizard,  pig-gristle,  and  wild  onions;  an  enormous 
sdhm  of  old  mule  and  sunflower  leaves.  Your  host 
is  most  generous  with  his  provender.  He  heaps 
your  plate  with  the  nauseous  delicacies  until  you  sit 
aghast  If  you  cannot  eat  your  portion,  you  are 
technicaUy  said  to  be  ^  killed,"  and  have  to  buy  some 
other  convive  to  eat  it  for  you  with  a  valuable  pres- 
ent  One  elastic  Indian  of  long  practice  will  some- 
times eat  two  other  men's  portions  beside  his  own, 
and  feel  no  more  inconvenience  from  them  than  an 
anaconda  from  a  'goat  au  tmturel  Moncr^vi^  had 
once  to  pay  the  most  valuable  horse  he  had,  to  get 
his  mess  eaten  by  a  Sioux  brave.  As  these  are  debts 
of  honor,  the  most  capacious  glutton  goes  to  a  sol- 
dier-feast with  all  the  avidity  felt  by  a  gray  Wall 
Street  bull  for  a  ^^  comer  "  in  Harlem. 

Nowhere  on  our  travels  did  we  find  better  oppor* 
tunities  for  studying  Western  tree-formations  than 
along  the  banks  of  the  Little  Blue.  The  varied 
structure  of  the  cotton-woods  was  a  perpetual  sur- 
prise to  us.  They  seem  by  their  heartrshaped  leaf 
to  be  near  relations  of  the  poplar  family;  but  they 
have  none  of  that  tribe's  stifl^  un3delding  individ- 
uality. The  poplar,  especially  the  Lombardy,  is  the 
Mr.  Dombey  of  our  sylva,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
the  starched-shirt-coQur  school  in  the  attitudes  or  ex- 
pressions of  the  cottonrwoods.  They  are  protean  in 
simulations.    One  i?rtiose  butt  we  used  fi>r  our 
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rifle*target^  about  forty  rods  fixmi  ComstodK'B  door, 
passed  for  a  magnificent  white-oak  until  we  got  near 
enough  to  examine  its  foliage;  and  everywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  these  mimetic  trees  wore  the  mien  of 
the  efan,  the  ash,  or  the  hickory.  Nature  on  the 
Plains,  like  the  poet  Saadi,  has  but  a  limited  vocab- 
ulary, yet  makes  a  wonderfully  polytoned  music 
with  her  scant  material 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  May 
SOth,  that  we  broke  away  from  the  cordial  grasp  of 
our  friends  and  entertuners,  to  resume  our  places  in 
the  Overland  Ooadi.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  chei^ 
ness  of  board  and  the  generosity  of  soul  existing  in 
the  Comstock  ranch,  I  will  chronicle  that  our  bill 
amounted  to  twenty-five  cents  a  meal  for  the  days 
spent  in-doors,  nothing  at  all  for  our  lodging,  as  lit* 
tie  for  4he  share  of  transportation  "and  edibles  which 
we  had  enjoyed  during  our  hunt ;  and  that  for  the 
days  elapsing  between  our  return  from  the  Repub- 
lican and  our  resumption  of  the  road,  we  could  only 
obtain  the  privilege  of  squaring  our  account  by  de- 
positing the  debt  as  a  concealed  keepsake  in  Frank's 
and  Mary'B  hands,  and  running  away  before  they  dia- 
covered  what  it  was. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  our  &vorite 
box-seats  unoccupied,  and  mounted  to  them  with 
great  satisfiiction,  thus  avoiding  the  <]readfiil  grudge 
which  is  created  in  the  minds  of  a  stageful  of  in- 
flides,  by  new-comers  entering  at  an  inhuman  hour, 
with  a  proposition  to  re-sort  their  heads  and  legs. 

For  the  first  forty  miles  our  road  lay  along  the 
Lubtle  Blue«  The  lightand-shade  effects  on  its  dense 
fiinge  of  foliage,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  its  glid* 
ing  water,  wen  well  worthy  of  an  artist's  enthusiasm. 
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'Every  torn  of  the  road  brought  ub  into  some  new 
lovelinesB :  some  deep  embowered  dell,  scented  with 
the  ethereal  spice  of  the  wild  grape-viae ;  some  lofty 
blnff  leaving  ns  jnst  space  to  pass  by  a  dug-way  be- 
tween it  and  the  iiver  (one  such  place,  called  the 
Narrows,  awakens  some  anxiety  in  the  breasts  of 
traTelleis  who  have  not  been  case4uirdened  to  dan- 
ger &rther  west) ;  some  broad  stretch  of  rolling  plafan, 
where  the  distances  were  vague  and  mj^tical, — and 
ours  was  the  only  living  spot  in  the  great  solitude. 

Our  first  driver  UM  us  that  Hunger,  on  his  way 
back  to  Atchison  finom  the  ranch,  had  run  down, 
with  his  buggy,  drawn  by  Nig  and  Ben,  a  pair  of 
young  antelope  kids  a  fortn^ht  old,  captured  them, 
and  carried  them  home  with  him  in  triumph  !  That 
was  indeed  a  buggy  superior  to  its  birth.  What  tales 
it  will  have  to  relate,  when  it  finally  gets  invalided 
among  the  veteran  stage-coaches  in  that  Chelsea  of 
vehicles,  a  wagonnshed !  how  their  venerable  doors 
will  open  with  astonishment  at  a  buggy  that  has 
hunted  buffido  and  captured  antelope! 

During  the  night  we  accomplished  three  stations, 
little  Blue,  Liberty  Fann,  and  Lone  Tree.  We  rode 
at  the  average  Overland  Stage  rate  of  a  little  over 
one. hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Our  second 
driver  was  a  fine-looking  young  fellow  who  interested 
us  much.  A  year  before,  he  had  been  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  of  drunkenness^--  as  apparently  hopeless 
a  case  as  existed  on  the  road.  From  that  horror  his 
good  angel  had  brought  him  up  <mce.m<Hre  to  his  per- 
fect manhood ;  and  now  he  refused  the  pro£fer  of  liquor 
fixym  one  of  the  passengers,  with  an  earnest  ^^  O  no ! 
no,  I  thank  you,"  which  only  seemed  brusque  to  those 
who  did  not  know  his  histoiy,  and  eontamed  in  it  the 
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ngnificance  of  a  ^ole  youth  of  miseiy .  Many  times 
afterward,  on  stage-boxes  between  Nebraska  and  Cal- 
ifomia,  I  thought  of  that  handsome  joung  face,  hop* 
ing  to  Heaven  that  its  frank  brown  eyes  might  be 
beclouded  by  death  before  liquor  should  redim  them. 
He  impressed  me  as  a  soul  whose  inhabiting  devil 
would  be  no  common  fiend.  His  fitce  was  so  writ- 
ten with  the  possibilities  of  extreme  feeling  that  it 
haunted  one  like  Guido's  ^Beatrice." 

It  grew  light  enough,  before  we  reached  the  break- 
fast station  at  Thirty-two  Mile  Creek,  for  us  to  see  at 
wide  distances  apart  several  randi  houses  and  corrals, 
one  at  least  of  which  was  steadily  inhabited,  lliis 
appeared  at  our  crossing  of  Pawnee  Creek,  a  shallow 
affluent  of  the  Blue.  Here,  too,  we  found  real  pathos 
in  the  sight  of  a  rudely  inclosed  little  grave-yard, 
containing  one  large  and  one  small  headstone.  Even 
in  this  loneliness  a  man  might  be  left  still  more  alone ! 

The  country  in  ^general  was  as  uninhabited  as  we 
saw  it  about  Comsto<^'s.  Antelope  abounded  on  all 
sides,  scouring  out  of  sight  from  within  easy  rifleshot 
at  every  turn  of  our  road.  The  day  before,  a  hunter 
had  shot  an  elk  on  the  river  bottom,  but  a  few  miles 
from  Thirty-two  MOe  Creek,  so  Iturge  that  he  had  to 
return  to  his  camp,  and  send  back  a  wagon  for  him. 

The  journey  from  Thirty-two  Ifile  Creek  to  Fort 
Kearney  (a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles)  disclosed  to 
us  increasing  barrenness  in  the  soil,  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  zone  of  the  flora.  Cac- 
tuses became  a  prominent  feature  on  all  the  hot  sand 
dunes ;  a  peculiar  desert  species  of  the  Asclepias  here 
and  there  began  showing  itself;  and  wherever  the 
arid  ground  yielded  any  herbage,  the  succulent  grass 
of  the  Little  Blue  region  was  replaced  by  the  shorty 
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wiry  gramma.  Thu  little  plant  is  the  maiii  support 
of  the  herds  along  the  Platte.  Botii  the  emigrant 
cattle  and  the  buffidoes  are  very  fond  of  it,  though 
their  attachment  seems  rather  eccentric  to  anybody 
who  has  ever  examined  it.  If  you  can  imagine  an 
inventive  genius  who  had  discovered  a  method  of 
making  an  article  for  army  rations,  called  ^*  Desiccated 
Corkscrews/'  his  products  would  be  an  approximate 
imitation  of  the  gramma.  If  I  ever  felt  like  decrying 
that  intolerable  old  fallacy  to  the  eflbct  that  figures 
don't  Ue,  it  was  when  I  heard  a  ranchman  mention 
the  avoirdupois  of  an  ox  who  had  fed  on  gramma  en- 
tirely.  How  it  can  be  nutritive,  needs  chemistry  to 
diow ;  that  it  is  so,  all  the  plainsmen  aver,  and  their 
cattle  seem  to  prove  it. 

The  ground  rose  perceptibly  between  break&st  and 
Fort  Kearney.  We  climbed  several  of  the  loftiest 
and  longest  hilk  we  had  seen  since  leaving  St.  Louis. 
About  twenty  miles  east  of  the  fort,  we  seemed  to 
reach  the  top  of  a  new  terrace,  and  thenceforward 
rode  nearly  all  the  way  on  a  level  sand-plain,  ex- 
tremely barren,  very  hot  and  dusty,  and  quite  distress- 
ing  to  the  horses.  This  plain  was  interspersed  with 
bare  sand-hillocks  from  five  to  twenty  feet  high,  mak- 
ing it  look  as  if  it  were  the  now  abandoned  dumping- 
ground  of  some  pre-Adamic  race  of  genii,  who  fol- 
lowed the  dustman's  trade  for  the  rest  of  the  solar 
system,  and  came  to  this  world  to  unload.  Beyond 
the  hillocks,  perhaps  a  distance  of  eight  miles  south- 
erly, rose  a  much  higher  range  of  equally  barren 
blufiGs,  giving  us»  for  the  first  time  in  our  journey,  a 
sensation  of  mountain  se^iery,  and,  so  to  speak,  strik- 
ing the  resolving  chords  between  the  low  plains  of 
Kansas  and  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
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region,  whither  we  were  tending.  On  our  northern 
hand,  about  fifteen  miles  firom  the  fort,  we  saw  for 
the  first  time  bounding  our  horizon  the  firinge  of  trees 
along  the  Platte.  At  first  sight  this  river  appeared 
as  wide  as  the  Hudson  at  Tappan  Zee,  or  the  St  John's 
below  Pilatka.  Its  further  banks  were  enveloped  in 
a  misty  veil,  and  looked  languidly  soft,  like  far  islands 
seen  through  tropical  fog.  Atmospheric  distance 
never  deceived  so  completely.  The  charming  gran- 
deur and  tenderness  of  scale  on  which  this  view 
seemed  constructed,  were  delusions  of  the  mirage. 
Hot  sun  and  mirroring  sand  had  wrought  up  the 
scanty  materials  of  the  stream  into  a  dream  of  beauty 
which  had  no  geometric  reasons.  Our  best  dreams  of 
beauty  are  generally  of  that  sort,  belonging  to  the 
soul,  and  not  to  the  intellect  We  hated  to  have  this 
vision  disturbed  by  Gradgrind  measurements  of  space. 
'^  If  this  were  a  delusion,  let  us  dream  on ! "  I  must 
confess  that  this  region  of  mirage  is  almost  the  only 
place,  till  one  reaches  the  Platte's  ice-cold  cafion,  in 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  where  the  river  exerts 
any  fascination  on  the  tourist.  It  will  presently  lose 
the  assistance  of  mirage  and  imagination,  and  turn  out 
the  most  miserably  uninteresting  and  feeble-minded 
stream  to  be  found  on  the  continent  If  it  were  com- 
pressed into  a  single  bed,  instead  of  being  vaguely 
dispersed  about  great  and  small  islands,  in  all  sorts 
of  intricate  channels,  it  would  approach  the  size  of 
the  Oswego  River  at  the  city  of  that  name. 

About  two  o'clock,  we  passed  a  very  picturesque 
party  of  Germans  going  to  Oregon.  They  had  a  large 
herd  of  cattle  and  fifty  wagons,  mostly  drawn  by  oxen, 
though  some  of  the  more  prosperous  "  outfits  '*  were 
attached  to  horses  or  mules.    The  people  themselves 
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represented  the  better  class  of  Prussian  or  North  Ger- 
man peasantry.  A  number  of  strapping  teamsters,  in 
gay  costumes,  appeared  like  Westphalians.  Some  of 
them  wore  canary  shirts  and  blue  pantaloons ;  with 
these  were  intermingled  bloiises  of  claret^  rich  warm 
brown,  and  the  most  vivid  red.  All  the  women  and 
children  had  some  positive  color  about  them,  if  it  only 
amounted  to  a  knot  of  ribbons,  or  the  glimpse  of  a 
petticoat.  I  never  saw  so  many  bright  and  comely 
&ces  in*an  emigrant  train.  One  real  little  beauty, 
who  showed  the  typical  German  blonde  through  all 
her  tan,  peered  out  of  one  great  canvas  wagon  cover, 
like  a  baby  under  the  bonnet  of  the  Shaker  giantess, 
and  coqueted  for  a  moment  with  us  from  a  pair  of 
wicked-innocent  blue  eyes,  drawing  back,  when  the 
driver  stared  at  her,  in  nicely  simulated  confusion. 
Several  old  women,  of  less  than  the  usual  anile  hid- 
eousness  of  the  German  Bauerinn,  were  trudging 
along  the  road  with  the  teamsters,  in  short  blue  pet- 
ticoats and  everlasting  shoes;  partly  to  unbend  their 
joints,  as  was  evident  firom  the  pastime  alacrity  of 
their  gait,  and  partly  to  oversee  a  crowd  of  children 
who  were  hunting  green  gra»  with  sickles,  and  con- 
veying  their  scanty  harvest  to  the  cattle  by  handfuls 
at  a  time.  In  the  wagons  all  manner  of  domestic 
bliss  was  gomg  oa  A  young  teamster,  whose  turn  it 
was  to  rid^sa!  smoking  a  p^  and  woomg  his  bashful 
dear,  thus  uniting  business  and  pleasure  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  imder  the  shadow  of  a  great  wagon 
top,  and  on  a  barrel  of  mess  pork.  Many  mothers 
were  on  front  seats,  nursing  their  babies  in  the  inno- 
cent unconsciousness  of  Eve.  Old  men  lay  asleep 
on  bales  of  bedding,  with  their  horn  spectacles  still 
astride  the  nose;  old  women,  with  similar  aids,  read 
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great  bookB  of  theoretical  religion,  or  knitted  stock- 
ings of  the  practical  kind.  Every  wagon  was  a  gem 
of  an  interior  such  as  no  Fleming  ever  put  on  can- 
vas,  and  every  group  a  genre  piece  for  Boughton. 
The  whole  picture  of  the  train  was  such  a  delight  in 
form,  color,  and  spirit  that  I  could  have  lingered  near 
it  all  the  way  to  Kearney. 

About  three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Fort  Kearney, 
and  agcdn  halted.  The  comparatively  light-loaded 
stage  which  Munger  had  kindly  promised  to'  send  on 
to  us,  would  arrive  the  next  day.  After  dinner  at  the 
Overland  station,  we  walked  over  to  the  fort,  which 
is  a  mere  inclosure  of  boards,  containing  several  bar- 
rack buildings,  and  stores  belonging  to  the  trading- 
post  It  is  not  intended  to  resist  assault,  but  would 
probably  furnish  sufficient  protection  to  settlers  who 
might  flee  to  it  for  asylum,  firom  the  Indian  mode  of 
warfare. 

Lieutenant  Davis,  then  in  conunand  of  a  garrison 
of  about  a  hundred  Colorado  troops,  received  us  very 
poUtely,  and  asked  us  to  make  the  fort  our  head-quap- 
ters.  In  the  yard  of  his  house  we  found  a  pair  of 
nice  little  buffido  calves,  which  his  men  had  captured 
in  their  last  expedition  against  the  Sioux.  With  the 
engravings  before  us,  it  is  needless  to  remark  how 
strong  is  their  resemblance  to  the  calf  of  our  domes- 
tic cow,  at  the  same  age.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
about  a  month  old.  Our  artist  held  two  sSanees  with 
the  little  creatures  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival 
and  the  next  morning,  transferring  them  to  canvas  in 
every  variety  of  attitude,  and  getting  their  animus 
and  typical  distinctions  as  well  by  heart  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  doing  with  their  belligerent  sires.  They 
are  stupid  little  creatures,  with  the  usual  vituline 
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concentration  of  sense  in  their  mouths  and  nose%  and 
no  very  clear  idea  of  the  system  on  which  their  legs 
were  planned ;  but  they  have  a  slight  suggestion  of 
their  future  hump,  and  a  certain  spunkiness  of  de- 
meanor, which,  to  the  close  observer,  bound  them  off 
from  the  common  calf  Their  coats,  too,  are  rougher 
than  his,  and  show  symptoms  of  coming  curl ;  but 
they  are  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  which  is  not  un- 
common in  our  barn-yards. 

Punctually  at  the  expected  time,  our  stage  came 
along,  and,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  contained  only  a 
couple  of  passengers.  Our  dreams  of  luxurious  space 
were  rudely  disturbed  by  the  appearance,  while  we 
were  dining,  of  the  coach  from  Omaha,  which  here 
intersects  the  main  Overland  road,  with  a  cargo  of 
passengers  mostly  intending  to  keep  on  further  west, 
and  clamorous  for  their  shares  in  our  vehicle.  After' 
protracted  negotiation,  we  compromised  by  receiving 
two  of  the  new  lot,  who,  with  our  party  of  four  and 
the  original  occupants,  crowded  us  into  wretchedly 
tight  quarters. 

For  the  thirty*six  miles  to  Plum  Creek  station,  the 
road  continued  to  run  through  a  coimtry  of  only  less 
aridity  than  preceded  our  entrance  to  Fort  Kearney. 
The  only  spots  of  brightness  on  the  dreary  waste  of 
sand  and  gramma  were  the  crimson  flowers  of  the 
ground-poppy,  which  aflbrd  such  diversified  beauty 
to  the  Plains  about  the  Little  Blue,  and  which  here 
fought  for  a  bare  existence  with  the  thickening 
myriads  of  cacti,  bursting '  up  between  the  spikes 
and  safifron-colored  blossoms  of  the  latter,  like  flames 
twinkling  among  pale  cinders. 

Again  we  went  pattering  out  into  the  twilight,  be- 
hind fresh  relays.    About  nine  o'clock,  the  moon  rose 
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among  a  s^i^arm  of  araall  stmggling  .dmids.  Afaant 
eight  miles  fit>m  Flum  Greek,  her  lif^t  fell  on  a  hroa^ 
encampment  of  Siouz,  aUvering  the  dingy  skins  and 
occasional  canvas  of  the  smoky  Ufi$  into  something 
like  the  Fenunore  Cooper  romance  of  Indian  life. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  part  of  this  iUusiflo 
was  owmg  to  the  early  habits  of  the  savage,  whidb 
prevented  any  Indians  from  being  in  sight  It  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  moonlight  to  make  an  Indian  look 
romantic.  About  the  tents  were  a  herd  of  pictur- 
esque, ewe-necked  horses,  feeding  at  their  ease  on  the 
diort,  dry  herba^,  and  showing  their  sides,  mottled 
with  the  spois  which  characterize  what  we  «t  the 
East  call  a  ^'  circus-horse/'  —  still  odder  in  the  brood 
moonlight 

Just  as  we  passed  the  last  tent^  a  strange  figwe 
burst  through  the  narrow  slit  in  it  used  as  a  do<NFwayi 
and  boiled  our  driver,  who  stopped  for  him,  and  to<^ 
him  on  the  bo^  He  wore  a  handsome  buckskin 
hunting-Uouse,  proftisely  embroidtfed  and  dangling 
with  leather  tags,  a  low  slouch  hat^  and  a  beaded  beU^ 
firom  which  peeped  the  butt  of  a  sixnahooter.  His 
complexion  was  so  bronzed,  and  his  hair  so  long  and 
black,  that  until  I  had  locked  him  full  in  the  &oe,  and 
heard  him  speak,  I  took  him  for  a  Siopx.  He  was  a 
white  man, — or  white  as  a  man  can  be  who  has  lived 
much  with  the  Indians  of  the  Plains, — and  had  in 
his  countenance  one  of  the  most  singular  mixtures 
of  good-fellowship  and  desperadoism  that  I  ever  saw. 
I  should  have  liked  to  see  him  cm  my  side  in  a  Plains 
fight,  and  been  sorry  to  think  he  was  on  the  others 
but  there  was  an  lago  quality  in  his  restless  black 
eyes  and  the  iciness  of  his  laugh,  which  mu0t  have 
made  any  student  of  human  nature  imcomfbrtabla 
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ia  a  prot]!»9te4  a^mwteae^  witb  hisi  ^mong  l^mdy 
mnroiuuliiigjs. 

About  eleven  o'doek,  wh^i  we  were  about  balf  « 
Hule  0x)|Q  the  ftatigii  called  Willow  Idaud,  the  mooaa 
became  as  swideBiy  obscured  as  if  sbe  h^A  been  put 
out  witb  an  exi^inguisher.  The  clouds  grew  inky 
black,  aEid  simultaneously  the  wind  rose  to  a  tempeal 
I  i^e-ver  saw  in  my  life  pucb  dispatch  in  getting  up  a 
s^DUKt  Anolher  minute,  and  the  clcmds  were  pelting 
down  on  us  hailstwfis  as  laige  as  musket4)alls.  The 
mules  became  fijight^ned,  and  plunged  fturiously.  It 
was  too  black  to  see  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  but 
there  was  nothing  tp  be  done  except  advance ;  so  by 
ooaspng,  <»irsing,  and  whipping,  the  driver  finally 
persuaded  the  team  to  take  us  as  far  as  the  station. 
We  jumped  down  &om  the  box,  and  in  the  dark,  after 
immin^iiLt  danger  from  the  hoo&  of  the  madly  kicking 
wheel-mules,  ^nanaged  to  unhook  the  traces  instead  o£ 
outtiQg  themt  as  we  had  contemplated  the  necessity 
of  doing.  It  will  seem  ahiost  incredible  to  anybody 
who  has  not  seen  a  hailstorm  on  the  Platte;  but  after 
we  had  got  the  team  loose,  and  were  standing  by  their 
heads,  while  the  inside  passengers  used  up  half  a  box 
of  matdies  in  getting  the  lanterns  lighted,  the  stage 
heavy  with  mails,  seven  inside  passengers,  and  aU  their 
bi^ggage,  was  forcibly  blown  back  by  the  wind  a  dis- 
tance of  several  yards.  I  could  compare  its  effect  on 
myself  only  to  having  a  stable  door  pressed  steadily 
against  iny  person ;  and  if  I  had  not  held  on  by  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  of  nature's  animab,  I  should 
hftire  hem  8eBt  sonrryiiig  out  of  right  in  the  direction 
of  Fort  Kearney. 

Just  as  our  patience  began  to  give  out  under  the 
bufiets  of  tiie  wind  and  the  sound  whipping  of  the 
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haHf  our  friend  in  tlie  buckskin  made  his  voice  heard 
through  the  roar,  and  a  stable-keeper  appeared  with 
a  lights  which  was  instantly  put  out.  By  this  time 
our  lanterns  were  lighted,  and  we  managed  to  get 
our  mules  into  their  stalls  without  any  accident  more 
serious  than  a  graze  on  one  of  the  sbins  belongmg  to 
our  driver. 

It  was  quite  out  of  reason  to  attempt  going  on 
in  such  a  tempest.  Accordingly  we  let  our  relays 
stay  in  the  stable,  and  went  back  to  tell  the  insides, 
penned  into  darkness  and  uncertainty  by  tightly  but- 
toned carriage  leathers,  that  we  had  concluded,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Connecticut  River  mate,  ^'  to  an- 
chor our  end  of  the  schooner."  This  seemed  to  meet 
as  much  approbation  as  they  had  to  expend  upon 
anything  under  the  circumstances.  They  resigned 
themselves  to  an  upright  sleep  against  the  straps  and 
cushions,  while  we,  who  had  still  enough  wakefiilness 
in  our  legs  to  hunt  up  something  better,  betook  our- 
selves to  the  stable,  and  lay  down  on  clean  straw  in 
some  empty  stalls.  I  blessed  the  hailstorm  which  was 
pelting  outside,  for  it  had  given  me  a  chance  to 
stretch  myself.  Dearest  opportunity  to  the  over- 
lander  !  I  have  known  hours  when  I  speculated 
curiously  on  the  torture  of  the  rack,  and  wondered 
how  the  old  martyrs  could  have  found  it  so  disagree- 
able. Certainly  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  amount 
of  relaxation  could  not  be  so  painAil  as  that  sense  of 
being  shortened  up,  driven  in,  and  clinched  on  the 
other  side,  which  results  from  twenty-four  hours'  con- 
stancy to  a  bent  position.  I  accordingly  welcomed 
the  chance  of  extending  myself  on  the  Willow  Island 
straw,  with  a  delight  which  would  have  scarcely  been 
lessened,  had  the  bare  boards  been  substituted  as  a 
lying-place. 
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About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  tumbling  and  groaning  in  the  next  stall 
to  mine.  I  rose^  and  felt  my  way  to  the  sufferer, 
thinking  that  he  had  a  fit  In  the  dark  I  put  out 
my  hand;  and  touched  a  leathern  fringe.  It  belonged 
to  our  new  passenger.  He  continued  to  toss  and 
twist;  he  got  into  deadly  combat  with  the  wisps  of 
straw  under  him ;  I  heard  him  send  home  three  or 
four  well-meant  blows  with  his  fist  against  the  side 
of  the  stall,  and  then  he  muttered  in  a  voice  of  hor- 
ror, ^  Murder !  murder !    0  God,  murder !  " 

I  caught  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  shook  him 
soundly.  As  he  woke,  he  felt  for  his  pistoL  I  held 
his  hand,  and  explained  the  facts  of  the  case.  ^^  O 
thank  you !  "  said  he;  '^I  sometimes  have  the  night- 
mare very  badly,  and  then  I  remember, —  0  9ueh  disa- 
greeable things — everything  in  fact  that  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life." 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  woke  the  second 
time.  My  friend  of  the  next  stall  had  disappeared, 
and  did  not  join  us  when  we  again  put  ourselves  en 
route.  The  hail  had  ceased,  but  had  left  a  gray, 
greasy,  despondent  heaven,  and  a  sullen,  sobbing 
wind.  We  rode  through  a  sterile  country,  with 
distant  bluffi  of  dun  sand  boundmg  our  plain  on 
either  side,  till  at  Midway  Station  we  stopped  for 
break&st 

One  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  the  Plains  is  their 
nomenclature.  You  stop  at  stations  called  something 
^  Spring,"  and  look  in  vain  for  anything  to  drink  but 
stagnant  water.  When  you  come  to  anything  "  Lake," 
you  are  nearly  sure  to  find  no  expanse  a  pig  could  wal- 
low in.  K  you  discovered  a  station  named  Brown's, 
you  might  be  very  sure  that  no  one  had  ever  lived 
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there  but  a  family  of  Jolmaana ;  And  there  id  no  bet- 
tor Western  reason  for  calling  a  station  Pratt's  K31 
than  because  it  is  a  hollow  occupied  by  Joneses. 

We  reached  Cottonwood  at  dinner-time^  but  our 
previous  experience  gave  us  no  encouragement  to 
alight  We  satisfied  appetite  with  canned  peaclies> 
hard  tack,  and  that  charmingly  portable  little  fiflh 
which  so  invariably  accompanies  Western  immigrar 
tion  that  its  empty  tin  coffins  are  seen  scattered 
around  every  station  door ;  and  the  name  for  a  spin^ 
dling  little  fellow,  whom  the  plainsman  does  not  wirii 
to  compliment,  is  '^  Tau  Sardine^ 

The  country  around  Cottonwood  is  more  undulat- 
ing than  any  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Comstock's. 
For  miles  both  east  and  west  of  it,  we  continually 
climbed  and  descended  hills,  and  passed  through  ik 
series  of  sand  ca&ons,  beginning  to  assume  the  ty}>- 
ical  look  of  the  mountain  galleries  ftirther  west.  We 
observed  projecting  ^m  the  side  of  one  of  these, 
the  first  limestone  outcrop  we  had  noticed  west  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

Just  west  of  Cottonwood,  the  Platte  Hiver  i0 
formed  by  the  junction  of  its  north  and  south  forks. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  confluence,  the  land  be« 
gins  rising  westward  perceptibly.  About  ten  miles 
from  Cottonwood,  I  got  my  first  sensation  of  ascent 
toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  was  a  solid, 
under-braced  look  in  the  hills,  a  firm,  resonant  qual- 
ity to  the  road,  which  did  not  belong  to  alluvial 
bluffii.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  standing  on  the  first  fold 
of  the  old  fire-serpent^  who  ages  ago  wriggled  him- 
self up  imder  the  crust,  and  protruded  his  flaming 
crest  in  the  form  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  summit* 
We  continued  passing  over  extensive  undulations  all 
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Hiat  aftemooii,  thou^  the  harder  foimatioiia  made 
no  visible  outcrop. 

It  was  just  after  sunset  when  we  ascended  a  con- 
flidisrable  elevation  to  the  station  of  Fremont  Springs^ 
29  miles  west  of  Cottonwood  and  379  from  Atchison. 
We  were  now  dose  beside  the  South  Foii^  of  Platte, 
and  thenceforward  to  Denver,  a  distance  of  274  jwleB, 
were  hardly  ever  out  of  its  sight  We  stopped  here 
to  change  horses,  and  take  delicious  draughts  from 
l^e  finest  spring  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Rocky  Sfountain  snow-peak&  We  found  it  care- 
fully enshrined,  as  if  it  were  a  Greek  god ;  for  a 
elear,  cold,  living  fountam  may  well  demand  apoth- 
eeas  at  the  lips  which  have  cooled  their  fever  in  it 
in  the  midst  of  the  journey  beside  those  stagnant 
pods  and  that  dull,  creeping,  muddy  river,  which  are 
the  lot  of  every  passenger  across  the  Plakis.  The 
station-keeper  was  faithful  to  his  precious  trust ;  and 
the  ciystal  water  was  so  well  protected  under  a  lit- 
tle house  of  boards,  that  neither  sun  could  heat  nor 
impurities  sully  a  ^gle  ripple  of  its  ceaseless  gayety. 
It  was  like  a  baby's  soul  cradled  in  from  the  world's 
evil ;  a  joy  without  reaction,  an  abandon  without 
danger.  It  sang  temperance  lectures  without  know- 
ing  it,  inspired  in  its  sleep.  It  was  a  honuly  on  good 
living,  a  parable  of  pure-heartedness ;  without  didac* 
ticism  going  straight  to  the  point  People  with  flat 
flasks  in  their  breast-pockets  felt  disgusted  at  them, 
and,  for  miles  after  we  left  the  spring,  could  not  bear 
to  take  its  taste  out  of  their  mouths. 

We  bade  adieu  to  the  beautiM  fountain  and  the 
Bttle  lakes  into  which  it  ran  on  its  way  to  the  Platte, 
all  alive  with  wild  ducks,  and  mirroring  the  exquisite 
pink  and  salmon  hues  of  a  beautiful  sunset.  We  rode 
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on  twenty-five  mfles  further^  to  AlkaU  Lake,  where 
sleep  so  thoroughly  overpowered  me  that  instead  of 
going  into  the  station  to  take  an  Overland  supper,  I 
threw  myself  down  on  the  stable  straw,  and  slept  a 
sleep  like  death,  until  the  driver  awakened  me  by 
protracted  shaking.  The  sensation  of  having  to  get 
up  and  go  on  again,  was  one  of  the  most  miserable  I 
ever  knew.  After  all  our  experience,  I  could  not 
learn  the  trick  of  sleeping  upright  in  the  stage.  I 
kept  on  the  box,  and  my  whole  nature  fought  slum- 
ber as  if  it  were  a  disease.  Nor  did  I  ever  learn ;  and 
but  for  the  necessity  of  the  case  summoning  up  aU 
the  Yankee  ingenuity  which  waa  in  me,  I  believe  my 
comparatively  uninitiated  constitution  would  have 
given  out  before  I  got  to  Denver. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  Alkali  Lake  was  one  of 
those  places,  now  growing  more  frequent,  where  salts 
i>£  soda  and  potash  exist  in  nearly  saturated  solution 
with  stagnant  water,  or  occasional  springs,  in  shallow 
basins  along  the  banks  of  the  Platte.  The  Platte  it- 
self is  not  alkaline ;  yet  where  the  trail  runs  at  any 
distance  from  it,  emigrant  cattle  often  suffer  so  much 
from  thirst,  that  unless  great  watchfrdness  is  used, 
they  temporarily  satiate  Uiemselves  at  the  pools  be- 
fore they  can  be  driven  to  the  river,  producing  a  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  carries  off 
multitudes  of  them  every  summer.  The  entire  road 
along  the  South  Fork  is  strewn  with  bleaching  heads, 
whole  skeletons,  and  putrefying  carcasses,  which  mark 
the  effects  of  this  malady,  heat,  and  overdriving.  As 
for  the  human  passenger,  though  in  most  cases  his 
caution  prevents  him  from  an  injurious  gratification 
of  his  thirst,  he  still  suffers  intensely  fix>m  the  very 
inhalation  of  the  air  carrying  alkaline  particlea    Few 
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maaiaa,  it  seeniB  to  me,  were  ever  more  intense  than 
my  longing  for  pickles,  lemons,  tamarinds,  vinegar, 
anything  which  could  correct  the  alkaline  excess  m 
my  blood.  The  rest  of  ns  suffered  nearly  as  much; 
and  we  found  that  the  acid  stores  which  we  had  used 
the  precaution  to  bring  from  the  Missouri  River  were, 
as  long  as  they  lasted,  the  most  invaluable  portion  of 
our  commisflariat.  At  times  I  have  ridden  for  tweHty 
miles  in  a  state  of  absolute  wretchedness,  with  the  taste 
of  soda  crusting  my  entire  mouth  and  throat  as  per- 
ceptibly as  if  I  had  just  taken  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
commercial  article.  To  the  traveller  on  this  part 
of  the  Platte,  canned  fruit,  the  sourer  the  better,  is 
an  absolutely  indispensable  portion  of  his  outfit. 

The  use  of  that  word  ^  outfit,"  is  curiously  broad 
upon  the  Plains.  It  means  as  many  things  as  the  Ital- 
ian "roba,"  or  the  French  "chose."  It  may  seem  a 
very  natural  amplification  of  significance  that  this 
term,  originally  taken  fi*om  an  emigrant's  preparation 
for  the  road,  should  come  to  be  applied  to  a  suit  of 
clothes,  or  even  the  ranch  which  a  man  had  put 
under  cultivaticm.  But  it  is  rather  amusing  to  hear 
a  Durham  bull  referred  to  as  having  rather  a  short 
outfit  of  horns ;  a  mother  threatening  a  refiractory 
child  with  the  worst  outfit  he  ever  got  in  his  life  ; 
or  a  stage-driver  sa3ring  that  he  has  a  big  outfit  of 
passengers.  I  was  still  more  interested  to  have  a 
man  in  Colorado  tell  me  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
beei;!  living  among  the  Indians,  and  had  come  home 
'^  with  just  the  prettiest  outfit  of  small-pox  that  he 
ever  see." 

The  moon  rose  late,  and  was  very  light  At  any 
other  time  I  might  cheerfully  have  sat  up  with  her. 
In  my  present  state  of  feeling,  I  wondered  how  poets 
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eonM  ever  have  langeved  out  of  bed  kag  enough  to 
write  about  her.  A  pomf^dn  eart  full  of  moonfly  tw^ 
forced  by  a  Bamum's  museum  of  n^htingalesy  would 
•not  have  been  the  least  induoemeat  to  a  man  in  my 
situation.  We  emerged  from  the  hilly  eountry  we 
had  been  travelling  since  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  came  out  upon  a  8terile4ooking  plain  of  sand  and 
buffido-grass,  which  resemUed  the  country  about  Fort 
Kearney.  It  was  after  midnight  when  we  reached 
Dkutnond  Springs,  a  station  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Atchison,  and  another  of  the  topo^ 
graphical  misnom^B  before  referred  to,  possessing,  so 
&r  as  I  could  discover^  as  little  that  was  valuable  in 
the  way  of  springs  as  of  diamoncbk 

It  had,  however,  its  uses  to  me.  It  meant  bed  My 
mind  was  made  up,  that  is  to  say^  what  mind  I  had 
left.  It  all  rallied  to  the  final  support  of  my  life's 
now  one  remaining  idea.  I  jumped  down  from  the 
bos:,  stuck  my  head  inside  the  leathers,  and  woke  my 
friends  from  the  miserable  catrnap  they  were  indulg- 
ing, to  bid  them  goodnight  till  we  met  in  Denver. 
They  were  too  sleepy  to  be  much  suiprised,  and  plead 
with  great  moderation  for  my  continuance  on  the 
vehicle  of  torture.  As  for  myself  I  did  not  wait  to 
see  the  horses  change,  but  tumbled  as  well  as  I  was 
able  into  the  station4iouse,  and  was  stretched  on  a 
bunk  under  my  camp-blankets  beside  a  sleeping  sta- 
ble-keeper before  the  whe^  rolled  away. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  I  awoke. 
I  think  I  never  slept  so  much  or  of  00  excellent  a 
quaUty  in  the  same  time.  I  was  a  new  man  when  I 
stood  on  my  feet^  and  the  idea  of  breakfiuit  began  to 
dawn  in  on  me  like  a  dissolving  view,  replacing  that 
of  bed« 
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After  breakfaBi^  wlaoli  wlui  made  a  little  more  lux- 
uiieos  thaa  the  usual  Oterland  meal  by  the  tuldition 
of  0Ottie  tery  nice  Indian  meal  flapjackB,  I  posted  up 
my  journal,  and  then  went  forth  to  survey  the  land. 
Trenck  amused  himself  with  spiders^  and  in  ^^  Le  der- 
nier Jour  d'^un  Gondamn^  "  much  food  for  meditation 
existed  within  four  stone  wall&.  The  human  eye  is  a 
Wonderfully  adjustable  instrument,  becoming  a  tele* 
scope  for  broad  generalizatioxuai,  and  a  microscope  for 
details.  I  brought  mine  to  the  latter  focus,  and  went 
huntinjf  for  objects  of  mterest  over  a  tract  which 
more  perfectly  represented  Platitude  and  Inanity,  re- 
duced to  their  geographical  terms,  than  anything  east 
of  the  Goshoot  Desert. 

I  dwell  on  this  Tfaohu  Ya-yohu  a  little  longer  be- 
cause, if  I  can  at  all  approach  its  painting  in  words, 
I  shall  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  my  readers 

South  Platte,  better  than  any  which  could  be  ren- 
dered by  an  engraving. 

I  emerge  ftom  a  oncHstory  house  of  logs,  fifty  feet 
long,  fifteen  broad,  twenty  feet  to  the  roof-peak.  It 
has  no  pretense  of  a  fence,  but  a  corral  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  west  incloses  a  bam  and  two  company  sta- 
bles. 

In  front  of  me  stretches  a  waste  of  sand,  midway 
in  color  between  an  ash-heap  and  the  Rockaway 
Beach,  illimitably  flat  to  the  east  eaid  west,  bounded 
on  the  southern  horizon  by  a  nmge  of  equally  gloomy 
blufis,  which  may  be  six  miles  off,  and  a  hundred  feet 
high.  In  all  the  view  is  no  tree,  no  vegetation  of  any 
kind  which  a  grown  man  would  not  have  to  stoop  to 
touch,  no  living  thing  or  sign  of  any ;  for  the  very 
antelope,  which  usually  put  a  locomotive  spot  of  ix^ 
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terest  somewhere  on  such  vokb,  liad  retired  out  of 
sight  into  the  raviaes  of  the  bluff  Behind  me,  a 
hundred  steps  to  the  north,  crept  the  Platte  River, 
here  apparently  confined  to  a  single  channel  about 
three  hundred  yards  wide.  It  sneaks  along  between 
low  banks,  like  an  assassin  river  going  to  drown  some- 
body. It  does  not  woo  or  cajole ;  it  is  a  murderer 
who  has  lived  past  the  arts  of  fascination ;  a  cruel 
courtesan,  old,  wrinkled,  hateful,  too  life-weary  to 
think  of  pleasing,  yet  loving  to  kill.  And  it  has 
killed.  It  has  proffered  fords,  and  given  quicksands ; 
it  has  engulfed  in  its  treacherous  bottom  horse,  rider, 
wagon,  herd,  all  that  was  trusted  to  it.  Fascinated 
by  its  ugliness  and  the  story  of  its  crimes,  I  come 
close  to  its  edge.  The  oozy  paste  of  loam  which 
banks  it  curves  glibly  away  from  under  my  feet,  and 
I  am  in  the  water  before  I  know  it.  It  is  well  I  have 
not  slipped  off  in  a  dark  night,  or  how  the  greasy 
mud  and  the  dribbling  sand  would  toy  with  my  fin- 
gers, and  let  me  slip  easily  away !  I  scramble  up  the 
bank  by  main  force  with  a  shudder.  I  was  longing 
for  a  bath — had  meant  to  try  the  Platte,  though  the 
ranchmen  had  informed  me  that  it  was  only  knee- 
deep,  save  in  holes ;  but  I  gave  up  the  idea  on  look*- 
ing  at  that  water-fiend,  a  Lareleiy  with  all  her  treach- 
ery remaining,  and  all  her  graces  gone. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  should  not  go  in. 
Across  the  desert  waste  fix>m  the  southerly  blufb  a 
torrid  wind  is  blowing  ten  knots  an  hour.  It  is  like 
a  hot  blast  of  the  Cydops'  furnace  escaping  above 
groimd.  It  comes  so  fi*eighted  with  microscopic  sand- 
grains  that  it  is  not  as  much  the  old  school  definition 
of  wind — ^air,"  as  it  is  earth  ''in  motion."  I  have 
been  out  five  minutes,  and  there  is  not  a  pore  of  my 
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body  which  it  has  not  stopped  I  feel  dry  and  canstic, 
a  sort  of  mineral  depoedt  rather  than  a  fleshly  man. 
If  I  went  into  the  Platte,  I  should  be  stuccoed  like  a 
cheap  coimtry  seat  before  I  could  use  a  toweL  The 
riyer,  too,  is  as  bad  as  the  air.  It  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sand ;  a  gray  sirup  of  silex,  which  drops  dust 
on  your  hand  wherever  you  stop  a  ripple.  The  Platte 
is  never  entirely  dry  in  the  usual  sense ;  but  what 
river  can  be  rationally  drier  than  tins,  which  is  com- 
posed,  one  particle  in  ten,  of  the  driest  thing  on  the 
globe  ? 

Let  me  take  stock  of  this  pathless  waste  before  me. 
When  they  are  right  under  my  feet,  I  can  see  the 
cork-screw  curls  of  the  gray  gramma.  I  walk  a  little 
further,  and  begin  to  make  distinctions.  Everything 
is  gray,  but  not  all  of  it  is  gramma.  A  little  furzy 
plant,  the  imdersides  of  its  leaves  covered  with  a  dry 
down  that  rubs  to  powder  between  the  fingers,  of 
name  unknown,  but  resembling  the  artemisias;  a 
true  artemisia,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high,  also 
woolly ;  a  single  spot  of  orange  color  as  large  as  a 
haLMime,  seeming  to  be  a  poor  relation  of  the  mari- 
golds ;  a  stinted  sunflower ;  a  few  sickly  cactuses ;  this 
is  the  vegetable  inventory.  The  beautiful  ground- 
poppy,  and  all  other  flowers  which  might  enliven  a 
landscape,  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Despite  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  it  swarmed  with 
ants,  whose  industry  was  manifest  in  cones  a  foot 
high,  though  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  practical 
application  for  it  in  the  shape  of  food  asking  storage. 
The  same  famine  supported  myriads  of  cheery  grass- 
hoppers,  with  red  wkigs  and  legs,  which  made  them, 
when  they  flew,  the  only  bright  objects  in  the  land- 
scape.    A  reddish  -  brown   species  of    cricket  also 
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abounded,  ito  me  ttveraging  »  HMe  hrger  than  <rar 
black  kiseet  of  the  States.  Hwe  10  tke  Miiaal  iiiveii- 
toiy.  I  looked  for  limds,  and  found  nose,  thoiigk 
they  may  only  have  retired  to  private  apaftments  in 
a  t^poraiy  fit  of  disgust  at  theor  situatioiiy  sinee  it 
seems  ahnost  inconoeiyahle  that  aoBse  m^wb&r  i)i  the 
fiuBily  should  not  exist  in  so  eoiig«ual  a  habitat  I 
was  disappointed  more  ei^ieeially  not  to  find  the 
homed  toad,  so  called.  A  finend  of  mme  in  a  West- 
em  expedition  had  JSseovered  it  on  the  Plains  of  the 
North  Platte,  considerably  east  of  Fort  Laramie ;  but 
we  saw  none  in  our  pres»yt  journey  untfl  within  a 
day's  ride  of  tiie  Boeky  Mountain  Watershed,  though 
repeatedly  passing  over  tracts  where  they  might  re^ 
scmably  be  looked  for. 

That  night  the  wind  blew  more  violently,  if  possi- 
ble, than  it  had  at  Willow  Island.  The  ranch-house 
rocked  under  it,  and  sudi  tempesta  of  sand  came  fly- 
ing with  it,  that  every  crevice  of  the  walls  streamed 
with  little  jets,  and  eveiy  object  that  lay  untouched 
for  an  hour  was  powdered  half  an  inch  deep.  The 
air  was  intensely  dry  and  irritating.  At  sundown  it 
began  to  thunder  sjid  lighten.  The  flash  and  loar 
so<m  became  almost  contibuous,  and  remained  so  till 
after  midnight  With  all  this  commoti<m  came  not  a 
single  drop  of  rain.  In  the  States  the  water  would 
have  fidlen  half  a  foot  deep.  Here,  though  the  sky 
was  black  as  iron^  it  was  equally  hard  and  pitiless. 
The  people  told  me  that  for  years  at  a  time  the  stoma 
were  equally  severe  and  rainless  with  this  one.  I 
oould  think  of  nothing,  when  I  looked  at  the  heavensy 
but  the  agony  of  a  baffled  yet  unrepentant  soul. 

Through  the  tempest  of  wind  and  sand,  an  east* 
going  stage  strug^ed  about  tea*time,  beaidng  half 
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a  jcbDwn  mimssUe  pMseiigeixf,  eveiy  one  of  wlmn 
looked  like  a  cast  c^  himBelf  in  alex^  uaSa4^tered  in 
eai^preesioii.  Thej  had  come  all  the  way  fix>m  Califoi^ 
nia ;  and  I  ahud^red  to  think  whether  I  should  have 
gsown  as  reokless  aa  they  by  the  time  I  was  equally 
near  my  end  of  the  journey.  Seme  of  them  soemed 
merely  hanging  <m  to  life  by  the  neck  of  a  pocket- 
flaak.  Solitary  eonfinement,  with  a  Chinese  gong 
beaten  at  fifteen-^minute  intervals,  day  and  nighty  for 
SIX  months,  near  one's  bunk^hesd,  could  not  have  re* 
duced  victims  to  a  more  deploraUe  state  of  despair 
and  defiu^ultisation.  One  passenger,  who,  being  now 
only  four  hundred  miles  or  so  from  hom^  felt  ss  if  he 
were  beginning  to  catch  sight  of  fiuniliar  chimney* 
pots,  sold  his  blankets  to  the  station-keeper,  under  an 
Hnptession  that  he  would  have  no  further  use  for 
th^n.  They  weare  of  the  best  California  variety,  a 
handsome  blue,  little  worn,  and  could  not  have  been 
puj^dbased  originally  for  less  than  ten  dollars  in  gold. 
As  I  soon  after  bought  them  of  the  station-keeper  for 
two  dollars  and  a  half  in  greenbacks, —  and  nobody 
.ever  does  anything  out  there  except  at  a  tremendous 
profit, — J-am  led  to  conclude  that  the  passenger  must 
have  lost  much  of  his  hold  on  life.  I  felt  sony  for 
him  whenever  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  his  handsome 
spoils,  though  they  proved  an  invaluable  addition  to 
my  own  during  the  bitter  nights  we  afterwards  spent 
next  the  snow-peaks. 

Beyond  Spring  Hill,  the  South  Platte  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  beauty  which  you  find  in  it  tiU 
you  see  it  issuing  fi:om  its  lofty  caSon  back  of  Den* 
ver.  All  the  way  that  we  skirted  it  during  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon,  it  was  studded  with 
pioiuresque  ii^ds,  .grei^n  as  emerald.     When  the 
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sun  declined  so  that  its  level  rays  overlooked,  h 
of  pointing  out  the  arid  plains,  and  the  carrion  car* 
casses  of  dead  cattle  which  pollute  them,  the  view 
bpcame  quite  fiucinating.  It  was  like  fidry-land 
when  the  sun  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  whole 
west  became  glorious  with  gold  and  purple,  green 
and  salmon,  reflected  in  the  slow-creeping  water  be- 
tween the  islands.  Whatever  else  may  be  lacking  on 
the  Plains,  the  sunsets  are  magnificent  To  be  sure, 
the  natives  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  that ;  if 
they  could  get  at  them,  they  would  fry  them.  As  it 
is,  Nature  triumphs  over  all ;  and  the  two  hours  I 
used  to  sit  on  the  stage-box  worshipping  her  sunset 
divinity,  were  compensation  enough  for  a  whole  day 
of  discomfort 

For  twenty-five  miles  beyond  Spring  Hill,  we  rode 
through  a  solitude  broken  only  by  one  station-house, 
a  few  antelope,  and  innumerable  jackass  -  rabbits. 
The  latter  came  tamely  out  to  bathe  their  immense 
ears  in  twiUght,  squatting  among  patches  of  gramma 
and  artemisia,  or  leaping  across  the  road  so  close  to 
us  that  if  we  had  had  time  to  stop  and  cook  them, 
we  might  easily  have  shot  a  dozen  as  we  toiled  by 
them  through  the  deep  sand. 

About  day-break  we  drew  up  at  Beaver  Creek  Sta- 
tion, five  himdred  and  thirty-three  miles  from  Atchi- 
son, and  a  hundred  and  twenty  fit>m  Denver.  The 
station  consisted,  as  usual,  of  a  single  house  with  the 
company's  stables  and  corral  attached,  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  east  of  the  Beaver  Creek  laid  down 
on  the  maps.  The  light  was  vague  when  we  first 
stopped,  but  sufficient  to  reveal  a  picturesqueness  in 
the  immediate  landscape  which  set  my  heart  bound- 
ing, after  the  experience  of  the  past  two  days.  Nature, 
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fer  a  little  respite,  had  repented  her  of  neutral  tints^ 
and  forsaken  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Platte  had 
made  a  concession  to  our  rebellious  saisthetic  sense^  bj 
sending  out  from  the  main  channel^  where  it  crept 
eastward,  some  forty  rods  north  of  the  house,  a  sinu* 
ous  lagoon  terminating  in  a  marsh  near  the  road. 
All  along  the  borders  of  this  still  but  living  water, 
the  grass  was  green  and  thick  even  to  rankness,  and 
its  high  banks  bore  in  profusion  succulent  weeds,  con* 
generic  with  those  that  haunt  our  Eastern  morasses. 
As  the  sun  grew  nearer  the  horizon,  this  pleasant 
feature  showed  to  better  advantage.  The  eye  rested 
on  the  broad  borders  and  patches  of  living  greenness, 
with  a  feeling  of  comfort  that  no  Eastern  imagination 
can  appreciate.  The  rosy  hues  of  as  lovely  a  sunrise 
as  I  oversaw,  bloomed  slowly  out  on  the  spotless 
mirror  of  the  water,  with  the  effect  of  a  developing 
daguerreotype  or  a  dissolving  view.  The  lagoon 
became  iridescent  upon  one  side,  remaining  black 
as  night  under  the  shadow  of  the  opposite  bank ;  and 
when  a  light  mist  began  rising  under  the  touch  of 
growing  light,  the  colors  shone  through  breaks  in  its 
dancing  masses  beautiful  as  a  dream.  Still  a  little 
later,  then  the  rosy  changed  to  golden ;  and  when  the 
sun  first  showed  his  edge,  the  water  was  turned  to  a 
sheet  of  topaz  fire. 

With  advancing  dawn,  large  game  broke  into  view. 
I  thought  I  had  seen  ducks  before,  but  the  lagoon  and 
the  river  swarmed  with  them  to  a  degree  which  quite 
corrected  my  views  on  that  subject  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  teal,  the  ruddy  duck,  a  mallard,  and  a 
small  diver  were  represented  in  the  great  argosy 
that  rippled  the  smooth,  glowing  water ;  and  beyond 
my  immediate  ken,  there  may  have  been  detach- 
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meats  from  jmmetaoB  odiflcsy  Colorado  fom^mSmg 
fourteen  dktinct  species  of  the  bkd.  Every  step  of 
my  way  along  the  siargin  of  tiie  main  straud  sent 
the  quackmg  mistrem  of  some  fbture  fiunily  scurry- 
ing  off  her  koee-boilt  nsst^  until  the  water  was  sUto 
with  gliding  motion  of  exquisite  grace,  and  colors  of 
the  most  varied  beaaty.  The  einnainon  teal  and  the 
ruddy  duck  were  rich  wann  patches  that  slipped  past 
like  tinted  vapor;  while  the  ^reen  and  bhie-winged 
teal  dione  cool  and  steely  in  the  dawn  which  had 
come  to  waken  them  with  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  never  seen  bird-life  more  plentiful  or  lovely. 

We  were  all  seated  on  or  in  the  wagon^  when  onr 
scarred  driver  pointed  westward  across  the  Plains^ 
now  all  aflood  with  the  gold  of  the  risen  sua^  and 

^^  There  are  the  Bocky  Mountains." 

I  strained  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his  finger, 
but  for  a  minute  could  see  nothing.  Presently  sight 
seemed  adjusted  to  a  new  focus,  and  out  against  the 
bright  sky  dawned  slowly  the  undefined  shimmering 
trace  of  something  a  little  bluer.  Still,  it  seemed 
nothing  tangible.  It  might  have  passed  for  a  Vapor 
effect  on  the  horizon,  had  not  the  driver  called  it 
otherwise.  Another  minute,  and  it  took  slightly 
more  certain  shape.  It  cannot  be  described  by  any 
Eastern  analogy ;  no  other  for  mountain  view  that  I 
ever  saw  is  at  all  like  it.  If  you  have  ever  aeen 
those  searflide  albums  which  ladies  fill  with  algsd 
during  their  summer  holiday,  and  in  those  albums 
have  been  startled,  on  turning  over  a  page  suddenly, 
to  see  an  exquisite  marine  ghost  appear,  almost 
evanescent  in  its  fiunt  asnre,  but  still  a  literal  exist* 
ence  which  had  been  called  up  firom  the  deeps  and 
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]^  to  nfit  with  infliute  lielicMy  and  dificuliy,  th^ 
you  will  fonn  some  etH^e^ptdon  of  the  first  view  of 
Urn  Bocky  Mountaiw.  It  is  impoisiUe  to  imagiiie 
tiiem  built  of  earth,  roek^  anything  terrestrial;  to 
fiuicy  them  dayen  by  horrible .  chamus?  or  shaggy 
with  giant  woods.  They  are  made  out  of  the  air 
and  the  sunshine  which  show  them.  Nature  has 
dipped  her  pencil  in  the  jfointest  solution  of  ultra- 
marinoi  Mkd  drawn  it  onoe  across  the  western  sky, 
with  a  hand  tender  as  Love's.  Thao^  when  sight 
becomes  still  better  adjusted,  you  find  the  most 
delicate  division  taking  place  in  this  pale  blot  of 
beauty,  near  its  upper  edge.  It  is  rimmed  with  a 
mere  thread  of  opaline  and  crystalline  light.  For  a 
moment  it  sways  before  you,  and  is  confused.  But 
your  eagerness  grows  steadier,  you  see  plainer,  and 
know  that  you  are  looking  on  the  everlasting  snow, 
the  ice  that  never  melts.  As  the  entire  &ct  in  all 
its  meaning  possesses  you  completely,  you  feel  a  sen- 
sation which  is  as  new  to  your  life  sb  it  is  impossible 
of  repetition.  I  confess  (I  should  be  ashamed  not  to 
confess)  that  my  first  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
had  no  way  of  expressing  itself  save  in  tears.  To 
see  what  they  looked,  and  know  what  they  were,  waa 
like  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  truth,  that  the  spirit- 
ual is  the  (mly  real  and  substantial ;  that  the  eternal 
things  of  the  universe  are  they  which  afar  off  seem 
dim  and  faint. 

Sow  after  leaving  the  break&st  station,  we  struck 
a  low  range  of  tiresome  sand-hills  resembling  those 
about  Julesbujrg.  Through  them  runs  to  the  Platte, 
Beaver  Creek,  the  first  of  a  series  of  short  streams, 
laid  down  on  the  maps  as  draining  a  broad  plateau 
louth  of  Denver^  imd  oommunicatiiig  with  the  river 
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in  nearly  paraUel  lines.  Bijou,  Kiowa,  and  Cherry 
Creeks  are  the  three  others  noticed;  and  there  is  a 
fourth,  which  does  not  appear  on  any  United  States 
map,  emptying  into  the  river  near  Denver,  and 
called  Coal  Creek.  I  have  said  that  Beaver  Creek 
runs,  hut  this  is  hyperbole.  It  just  trickles.  A 
thirsty  mule  might  have  stopped  at  one  of  the  holes 
in  its  bed,  and  in  five  minutes  drunk  it  dry,  to  stay 
so  for  an  hour.  Its  pulse  was  feeble  as  syncope.  As 
to  Bijou,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  anticipating  by  its 
mention,  for  when  we  got  to  it  there  was  nothing  to 
anticipate;  while  Cherry  Creek,  running  through 
part  of  Denver,  is  a  mere  bed,  dry  as  Sahara,  save 
when  some  express  train  of  a  snow-melting  freshet 
comes  thimdering  down  from  the  range,  to  surprise 
human  life  and  property  in  its  murderous  rush,  as  it 
did  in  1864. 

At  Jimction,  the  next  station  west  of  Beaver  Creek, 
we  left  the  Platte,  and  took  a  cut-off  to  Fremont's 
Orchard,  twenty  miles  across  a  succession  of  high 
sand-hills,  on  which  the  sun  pelted  and  the  dry  hot 
wind  blew  more  mercilessly  than  anywhere  on  our 
previous  journey.  I  had  left  my  canteen  behind  me 
at  Diamond  Spring ;  one  might  as  well  look  for  water 
in  an  ash  barrel  as  anywhere  along  the  cut-off;  and 
^before  we  were  half-way  over  it,  I  suffered  fix^m  a 
thirst,  only  paralleled  hitherto  by  the  experience  of 
my  buffalo  hunt.  But  for  the  misery  of  a  parched 
tongue,  a  throat  like  a  glass-house  chimney,  lips 
cracked  by  the  alkali  atmosphere,  and  the  lassitude 
of  a  perfectly  shadeless  ride  on  the  hottest  day  of 
the  season,  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  new  nature 
opening  to  study  throughout  this  tract,  with  much 
SEest  and  en^tuisiasm.    From  the  time  we  left  Junction 
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till  we  struck  the  Platte  again^  we  seemed  to  be  in  a 
new  zone,  both  botanically  and  zoologically.  If  we 
had  altered  our  latitude  by  a  hundred  miles,  we 
could  hardly  have  entered  a  fauna  and  flora  more 
widely  differing  from  those  of  the  Plains  proper  than 
we  attained  by  the  present  slight  change  in  our  topo- 
graphical conditions.  We  found  on  the  long  sand-hills 
which  we  now  had  to  climb,  a  greater  variety  of  plants 
than  we  had  discovered  over  all  the  comparative  level 
between  O'Fallon's  Bluff  and  Beaver  Creek.  Among 
others  were  by  far  the  handsomest  asclepias  I  ever 
saw,  with  profuse  pink  blossoms ;  a  beautiful  rose- 
colored  cactus  of  the  branching  kind,  several  of  the 
globular  varieties,  and  the  common  yellow  variety  in 
great  profusion ;  a  blue  daisy,  seen  here  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  but  its  color  nearly  resembling  the  white 
miUefoU  daisy  of  the  East;  several  sunflowers,  and 
varieties  of  flowering  bean  and  pea ;  a  blue  flower, 
apparently  of  the  larkspur  family;  another  poor 
relation  of  the  marigolds,  like  that  noticed  at  Dia- 
mond Springs ;  star-grass  here  and  there ;  and  a  very 
smgular  blossom,  quite  unknown  to  me,  which  con- 
sisted  of  a  fusiform  central  sack  of  fibrous  tissue 
containing  pulp,  and  attached  to  this  three  membra- 
nous wings,  like  those  of  a  maple-seed,  but  much 
larger  and  softer,  as  well  as  differently  colored,  a  pale 
flesh  tint  characterizing  the  firesh  specimens.  These 
plants  all  grow  out  of  a  soil  which  might  have  rivaled 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa  for  ignorance  of  either  rain 
or  dew,  and  with  a  desolate,  hot  exposure,  where 
utter  sterility  might  have  been  pardoned.  Though 
they  flourished,  and  I  was  informed  that  cattle  could 
subsist  themselves  across  this  waste,  I  saw  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  herbage  which  even  a  charity  broadened 
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by  uppreciatioii  of  the  gramma,  could  have  catted 
edible  food. 

Fot  the  first  time  lizardi  appeared  plentifully.  A 
little  brown-and-yellow  variety,  occasionally  tending 
toward  red,  and  in  shape,  as  well  as  agility  of  motion, 
resembling  the  so-called  chameleon  of  the  Southern 
States,  was  the  chief  enlivener  of  all  our  toilsome 
climbs,  darting  across  the  road  at  our  approach  with 
great  velocity,  and  whisking  imder  the  shadow  of 
some  fat  cactus  which  hid  everything  but  its  beady 
eyes  and  betraying  tail.  The  naturally  expectable 
homed  toad  still  failed  to  make  its  appearance.  The 
air  was  merry  with  red-winged  grasshoppers ;  great 
liver-colored  crickets  basked  on  all  the  little  sand- 
hummocks  ;  one  old  familiar  fHend  of  Eastern  road- 
sides, the  "tumble-bug,^*  was  here  and  there  seen 
rolling  its  balls  into  a  happy  rotundity,  imder  much 
mote  trying  circumstances  of  ground  than  its  rela- 
tion in  the  States ;  a  very  handsome  lady-bird  beetle, 
in  size  considerably  surpassing  our  own,  and  a  small 
painted  beetle  of  the  pumpkin-bug  appearance,  fin- 
ished the  more  obvioiis  catalogue  of  insect  life  on 
this  tract.  Less  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  abundantly 
sensible  to  feeling,  were  the  minute  buffalo-gnats, 
which  at  intervals  during  the  past  three  days  had 
mnth  annoyed  us  along  the  Platte,  but  now  became 
a  nuisance  justifjong  imprecation.  As  if  we  had  not 
enough  to  suffer  from  patching  heat  and  thirst, 
mules  tired  to  death,  deep  sand,  and  a  surly  driver, 
these  pestilent  little  creatures  swarmed  around  ont 
heads  and  into  our  hair,  stinging  us  on  neck  and 
scalp  like  so  many  winged  cambric  needles  dipped  in 
aqua-fortis,  and  utterly  scouting  the  obstacle  of  a 
green  barege  veil  which  I  had  brought  fix>m  Atchisoil 
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fbr  defense  agaiiiit  thenL  Whereyer  there  was  the 
minutest  crevice  in  the  barrier,  they  swarmed  through 
without  the  mosquito's  warning  hum ;  and  the  first 
sign  that  these  microscopic  Philistines  were  upon  us, 
was  an  itching  which  no  slaps  or  scratches  could  ap- 
pease. 

Bavens,  crows,  here  and  there  a  variety  of  black- 
bird, and  a  small  ground-sparrow  were  the  region's 
only  contributions  to  ornithology,  so  far  as  I  observed. 
The  only  mammalia  anywhere  to  be  seen  were  a  herd 
of  antelope,  faultlessly  constant  to  desolation,  which 
crossed  the  road  at  lightning  speed  about  a  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  us,  on  their  way  to  drink  at  the  Platte, 
an  hour  before  we  reached  Fremont's  Orchard.  Prai- 
rie-dogs and  jack-rabbits  either  did  not  exist  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  had  the  wisdom  and  good  taste  to 
keep  their  settlements  away  from  the  cutroff,  and 
themselves  out  of  the  torrid  sunlight 

The  last  three  or  four  miles  of  our  way  led  us 
through  a  series  of  arroyos,  or  deep  channels,  to 
which  I  have  before  referred  in  describing  the  Plains 
formation,  running  towards  the  Platte,  and  evidently 
at  some  remote  geological  day  the  drains  of  rapid 
water-masses,  though  they  have  not  been  moist  with- 
in the  memory  of  man.  Everything  in  their  direc- 
tion, their  shape,  and  the  successive  terraces  of  their 
banks,'h9uggest8  a  series  of  water-courses  only  recently 
dried  up ;  and  not  until  one  has  traversed  them  en- 
tirely to  the  fine  old  cotton-woods  at  Fremont's  Or- 
chard does  he  give  up  the  notion  that  he  must  be 
near  some  temporarily  exhausted  affluent  of  the 
Platte.  They  are,  all  of  them,  larger  than  the  chan- 
nels laid  down  on  the  maps  as  creeks,  and,  to  idl  ap- 
pearance, might  as  well  discharge  some  water  from 
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the  plateau  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals ;  yet  their 
ihirstiness  is  a  matter  of  ages^  not  of  years. 

At  Eagle's  Nest^  a  station  eleven  miles  firom  the 
Orchard,  I  observed,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Cottonwood,  a  stony  outcrop  from  the  universal  sand. 
It  was  a  friable  sandstone,  abounding  in  iron,  and 
possessing  a  curious  conchoidal  cleavage,  which,  with 
a  little  delicacy  of  manipulation,  enabled  me  to  sepa- 
rate a  large  piece  of  it  in  concentric  basins  or  belts. 
Its  solidificatiod  was  very  recent,  probably  belonging  ' 
to  a  poflt-tertiaiy  period. 

From  Eagle's  Nest  to  Latham,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  we  rode  ahnost  immediately  along  the  banks 
of  the  Platte,  which  here  began  to  compress  itself 
within  narrower  boundaries,  and  rejoice  in  higher, 
much  better  timbered,  and  more  picturesque  banks. 
Just  west  of  Latham,  the  main  trail  to  California 
crosses  and  leaves  the  South  Platte,  the  river  itself 
making  an  abrupt  bend  of  nearly  45''  from  the  south- 
erly direction.  The  road  to  Denver,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles,  follows  up  the  Platte,  Denver  being  at 
the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  spasmodic  and 
semi-mythical  Cherry  Creek.  Reaching  Latham  about 
dark,  I  abandoned  the  stage  which  had  brought  me 
thus  far  westward,  and  awaited  another,  which  was  to 
start  for  Denver  on  the  arrival  of  the  eastward  pas- 
sengers. It  was  ten  o'clock  before  this  happy  pre- 
requisite was  fulfilled.  Hie  interval  of  waiting  I  was 
only  too  glad  to  consume,  after  a  tolerable  supper  at 
the  station-house,  in  a  straight-out  slumber  among  the 
grain-bags  of  the  company's  stables,  having  first  feed 
the  driver  of  the  Denver  stage  to  wake  me  when  he 
got  ready  for  the  start 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  Platte  becoming  quite  a 
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nice  ertream  soon  after  we  left  LaihanL  Its  banks  hid 
iheir  sandy  monotony  under  a  fine  cotton-wood  fringe, 
which,  without  any  extensive  gap,  continued  all  the 
way  to  Denver.  I^e  river  was  very  narrow,  in  some 
places  not  half  its  width  at  Diamond  Springs,  and 
began  to  assmne  the  clear,  forcible  look  of  a  true 
moimtain  stream.  Regarding  this  bright  yoimg  brook, 
which  should  shortly  become  a  melancholy  sewer,  I 
felt  like  some  prophetic  soul  who  sees  liie  future 
outcast  in  the  innocent  child.  It  was  sad  to  reflect 
what  the  Platte  would  come  to. 

The  night  was  a  deliciously  temperate  one,  the 
moon  at  its  full,  and  I  the  only  passenger  who  shared 
the  driver's  seat;  so  I  enjoyed  unbounded  facilities 
for  feasting  on  the  new  landscape.  There  were  many 
signs  in  it  of  cultivation.  Ranches  had  dropped  into 
the  lap  of  nature;  and  though  their  surrounding 
meadows  were  far  from  what  we  should  call  green  in 
the  States,  attempts  at  irrigation  had  been  made  here 
and  there,  and  the  grateful  ground  responded  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  a  small  vegetable  garden.  The\ 
land  was  a  smooth  rolling  prairie,  without  high  hills, 
and  in  some  places  generous  enough  to  support  a 
noble  clump  of  trees  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  river. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  during  the 
night.  The  mountains,  which  had  been  growing 
plainer  all  day,  were  almost  dimmed  back  into  their, 
morning  romance  of  spirituality.  Long's  Peak,  one 
of  the  loftiest  in  the  range,  rose  ghastly  on  our  im- 
mediate right;  and  from  the  point  of  high  light  on 
its  snowy  head,  the  Sierra  retreated  into  increasing 
mistiness  toward  the  south,  becoming  a  mere  film  of 
moonlit  cobweb  behind  the  invisible  town  of  Denver. 
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I  talked  with  the  driver  as  fiur  as  Fori  Lapt<m,-«ft 
stodcaded  rendezvous  and  trading^posti  now  aban- 
doned, situated  oa  the  east  bank  of  the  Platte,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Denver, — and  tiien  curied  myself 
up  in  the  front  boot,  foimd  fortunately  empty,  to  fin- 
ish the  nap  interrupted  at  Latham.  Waking  after  a 
couple  of  hours,  I  found  the  dawn  up  before  me,  and 
resumed  my  seat  on  the  box  for  the  last  fourteen 
miles. 

A  few  miles  out  of  Denver  the  signs  of  civilization 
began  to  thicken  fast.  The  inclosed  ranches  became 
more  frequent.  One  island  in  the  Platte  had  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  adorned  with  a  house 
and  garden  which  would  not  have  ij^iamed  a  neigh- 
borhood of  Eastern  country  seata 

Finally,  as  we  ascended  a  hill,  Denver  broke  upon 
us.  It  was  a  larger  place,  in  its  first  impression  on 
me,  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  It  lay  scattered  at 
the  bottom  and  about  the  slopes  of  a  basin  formed  by 
the  lowest  foot-hills  of  the  Bocky  Mountaios ;  and  its 
white  dots,  relieved  against  the  rich  brown  of  the 
hills,  made  a  very  cheerful  contrast  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  we  bowled  over  the  rim  of  the  basin, 
and  rattled  down  to  the  stage  office.  At  the  door  of 
the  adjoining  Planters'  Hotel  I  met  some  of  our 
party.  They  had  reached  Denver,  as  we  expected, 
just  a  day  before  me,  without  any  unusual  accident 
or  adventure. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

PIKE'S  PEAK  AND  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  00D& 

In  a  few  days  we  were  00  thoroughly  reited  that  we 
beoame  tired  of  having  nothing  to  tire  us.  We  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  at  least  two  subordinate  trips  out 
of  Denver  before  we  should  finally  leave  the  place  for 
Salt  Lake :  the  first  to  Pike's  Peak^  with  the  remark- 
able scenery  and  geological  formations  lying  between 
it  and  Denver;  the  second  to  the  chief  Colorado 
gold  mines  and  their  business  nucleus  at  Central  City. 

Our  kind  Mends  at- Denver  took  such  a  warm,  prac> 
tical  interest  in  the  former  of  these  expeditions,  that 
we  had  hardly  broached  its  subject  when  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it  were  put  at  our  disposal  GU>v» 
emor  Evans  very  kindly  offered  us  his  ambuknce,  a 
comfortable  vehicle,  strongly  built,  capable  of  accom- 
modating four  persons,  and  the  very  thing  for  our 
purpose,  and  a  pair  of  stout  serviceable  horses,  accuch 
tomed  to  territorial  travelling.  Mr.  Pierce  was  oblig- 
ing enough  not  only  to  pilot  our  expedition,  but  to 
(K>ntribute  his  own  horse  and  buck-board  to  the  ser- 
vice, taking  our  .artist  and  his  color*box  beedde  him 
on  the  ehistic  machine.  These  two  being  provided 
fi>r.  Judge  HaU  occupied  the  fourth  seat  in  the  ambu- 
lance with  layself  and  the  two  other  Overlanders ;  and 
having  abundantiy  8upplied  ourselvefl  wiUi  food  and 
ammunition,  we  set  out  for  our  seventy  miles'  journey 
to  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  on  the  10th  of  June,  after 
an  early  breakfiust 
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Our  road  led  us  out  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
town,  past  the  barracks  of  a  detachment  of  Colorado 
volunteers,  called  Camp  Weld,  in  honor  of  the  late 
secretary,  who  had  resigned  in  their  cause.  The  camp 
was  a  pleasant  and  orderly  one ;  the  fine  appearance 
of  the  men  impressed  us  all. 

There  is  a  lofty  divide  and  wooded  table-land, 
which  sheds  off  Cherry  Creek  upon  the  east,  and 
Plum  Creek  on  the  west  side.  This  divide  terminates 
in  a  much  larger  and  loftier  one,  running  nearly  eaat 
and  west  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  foot-hills,  an  un- 
measured distance  into  the  Plains.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  experienced  firontiersmen  that  the  Repub- 
lican Fork  of  the  Kansas  River  takes  its  rise  out  of 
the  eastern  extremity  of  this  divide.  When  we  re- 
member  the  various  masses  of  Rocky  Mountain  detri- 
tus  discovered  in  our  expedition  to  the  buffalo  coun- 
try on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Republican  Fork,  it 
certainly  seems  improbable  that  the  stream  rises  any 
Airther  east  than  this.  There  are  not  lacking  himt- 
ers  and  trappers  who  assert  that  they  have  drunk 
from  the  springs  of  the  Republican  on  this  divide ; 
but  there  is  a  long  tract  to  be  explored  before  the 
connection  can  be  absolutely  established.  All  the 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  track  up  the  course 
of  the  stream  prior  to  our  visit  at  Denver,  had  failed 
on  accoimt  of  the  extreme  sterility  of  certain  por- 
tions of  its  banks.  One  train,  to  which  a  large  re- 
ward had  been  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  route 
from  the  Missouri  to  Denver  along  the  main  Kansas 
and  the  Republican,  was  obliged  to  turn  north  and 
seek  the  old  trail,  after  having  wallowed  for  days 
'  through  sand-hills,  where  the  teams  could  hardly  pull 
their  load,  and  nearly  starved  for  lack  of  herbage. 
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If  the  Republican  can  be  proyed  to  take  its  rise 
where  I  haye  supposed^  its  course  is  perhaps  the 
best  natural  line  for  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Bail* 
road  to  be  run  between  the  main  Kansas  and  Denver. 
Fewer  engineering  difficulties  would  exist  on  this 
line  than  on  any  other ;  the  finest  grazing-land  in 
America  would  be  opened  to  settlement  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Republican ;  and  the  barren  land  inter- 
yening  between  that  and  the  high  divide  would  ofier 
no  such  obstacles  to  a  railroad  train  as  to  make  the 
route  impracticable  for  cattle. 

Our  present  road  led  us  from  Denver  to  the  crown 
of  the  smaller  divide,  and  thence  along  its  surface,  to 
its  junction  with  the  larger.  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
that  this  latter  is  the  watershed  between  the  Platte 
and  Arkansas  rivers.  It  is  about  half-way  between 
Denver  and  Colorado  City.  We  proposed  to  reach  it 
by  our  first  day's  journey,  getting  to  Colorado  City 
at  the  close  of  the  second. 

Six  miles  of  pretty  level  travelling  brought  us  to 
the  ascent  of  the  Plum  and  Cherry  Creek  divide.  By 
quite  a  steep  rise  we  reached  the  top  of  the  divide, 
and  rested  our  horses  while  we  enjoyed  the  scenery. 
From  the  foot  of  our  lofty  elevation  the  Plains 
stretched  for  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  and  north, 
to  our  sight  as  level  as  the  sea,  and  still  more  soli- 
tary. Standing  where  all  minor  details  were  lost^  we 
could  not  see  the  sail  of  a  single  wagon-cover  whiten- 
ing the  desolate,  billowless  main ;  nor  did  there  peer 
fix>m  it  any  little  islets  of  green  vegetation.  It  might 
have  been  the  sea  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  we 
"  the  first  who  ever  burst "  into  its  silence.  The  de- 
ception, if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  was  quite  perfect. 
But  I  do  not  like  that  word.    Nature  in  her  highest 
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mooda  rani  the  aame  idM  into  aevwal  ereatiou. 
Great  things  resemble  eeeh  other*  The  gods  ere  of 
one  blood,  and  the  eea  is  like  the  desert* 

A  yet  grander  right  than  the  dead  sea  of  the  Plains 
invited  us  on  our  right.  We  had  risen  so  fiur  aboye 
the  Denver  basin  that  the  foot-hills  shrank  out  ot 
right,  and  the  jnountains  behind  the  town  uneoverad 
themselves  boldlj  to  our  view.  From  our  poriticm 
they  appeared  nearly  on  a  level  with  us,  a  ftct  of  per* 
spective  which  enabled  us  to  separate  them  into  five 
or  six  distinct  or  anastomoring  ranges  between  the 
level  plains  and  the  highest  snow-peak.  The  arcs 
described  by  eadi  range  so  intersected  those  of  the 
neighboring  ranges,  that  Judge  Hall  quite  aptly  com* 
pared  our  view  to  a  herd  of  travelling  dromedaries. 
EquaUy  happy  waa  another  fiivorite  illustration  of 
the  judge's,  frequently  used  in  his  explanations  of 
Colorado  geology,  in  which  he  compared  the  unfold* 
ing  of  the  several  uplifts  at  our  present  point  of  vis- 
ion to  the  (^^ening  leaves  of  the  peony. 

A  book  on  the  Bocky  Mountains  should  say  some* 
thing  about  those  mountains,  yet  I  ccmfess  that  I 
have  deliberated  well  ere  deciding  to  do  so.  The 
description  I  have  given  of  their  first  assure  blossom- 
ing on  the  sky  west  of  Beaver  Creek,  is  no  dreamier 
than  must  be  a  reader's  idea  of  Ihe  mountams  seen 
dose  at  hand,  after  the  most  vivid  description  that 
can  be  written.  In  the  East  there  is  nothing  to  iUue** 
trate  the  Bocky  Mountains  by.  With  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Taconic  have  no 
common  terms.  Here  are  none  of  thoee  delicious^ 
turfy  glades,  those  enameled  banks,  which  beautify 
the  movntame  of  our  Atlantio  skq^e.  Hue  landscape 
ia  without  a  jingle  patch  of  )mght  green.     The 
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mcnmtaiiifl  rise  up  in  ragged,  brawny  manes,  without 
the  apology  of  color  for  a  nakedness  that  is  grand  in 
itself  They  oppress  you  with  such  sublime  size,  they 
are  the  evident  stone-mask  of  such  a  tremendous  force 
spent  in  the  old  centuries,  that  you  do  not  miss  color 
in  them, — do  not  think  of  it.  Every  cross^twist  in 
them  is  the  cast  of  a  muscle  strained  by  the  gladia- 
tor. Fire. 

The  gentler  curves,  the  valleys  that  lead  out  of 
sight  into  mountain  recesses, -<*  these  are  sugges* 
tions  of  a  gentler  world«time,  which  came  after  the 
struggle.  They  are  the  kisses  of  the  Water  Nymph, 
and  the  dalliance  of  bland  but  treacherous  Oxygen. 
The  Bocky  Mountains  are  full  of  infinite  suggestion. 
Their  presence  makes  a  thoughtful  man  wish  to  sit 
down  and  learn  fix>m  them;  there  is  such  genius  in 
it,  it  so  overawes  one.  Tou  are  surjmsed  when  you 
examine  this  feeling,  and  see  how  few  of  the  qualities 
^hich  made  you  admire  other  mountains,  exist  in 
these.  What  you  see  is  a  coloaud  mass  of  brown, 
and,  in  its  highest  lights,  of  amber,  relieved  against 
nothing,  mediated  by  nothing,  its  wall  bounding  your 
entire  western  horizon.  It  is  so  consistently  great, 
it  is  a  congress  of  such  equal  giants,  that  you  cannot 
compare  it  with  any  of  the  ranges  you  have  seen  be* 
fore.  When  you  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  vision,  this 
single  leaf  of  grandeur  becomes  a  book.  Tou  con- 
fess you  have  not  seen  the  Bocky  Mountidns  until 
now.  Mountain  billows  westward  after  moimtain, 
their  erestB  climbing  as  they  go;  aud  £^  on,  where 
you  might  suppose  the  Plains  began  again,  break  on 
a  spotless  strand  ot  everhsting  snow. 

This  snow  indicates  the  top  of  the  range.  But 
of  what  range  t    Ifot  the  top  of  the  Bocky  Moim* 
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tains,  but  only  of  a  small  minor  range  in  that  range. 
That  glittering  ridge  yonder  is  but  one  of  a  hundred 
lying  parallel  with  it  to  the  westward.  We  have  not 
eyen  yet  seen  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  remember  how  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Bocky 
Mountains  used  to  look  to  me.  It  was  an  affair  some- 
thing like  the  steep  grades  between  Altoona  and  Pitts- 
burg,  where  it  takes  part  of  a  day  to  go  up,  see  the 
view,  and  come  down  satisfied  on  the  other  side.  In 
spite  of  the  atlas  (or  by  favor  of  some  of  the  earlier 
ones),  I  never  could  conceive  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
except  as  a  single  range  occupying  a  small  line  along 
the  axis  of  the  Continent.  Comparatively  little  has 
been  done  for  the  geology  of  this  region,  so  that  aci- 
entific  distinctions  in  that  science  have  no  more  famil- 
iarized us  with  the  multitudinous  ranges  than  have 
those  of  geography.  I  suppose  that  to  most  Eastern 
men  the  discovery  of  what  is  meant  by  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  be  as  great  a  surprise  as  it 
was  to  myself  Day  after  day,  as  we  were  travelling 
between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake,  I  kept  wondering 
when  we  should  get  over  the  mountains.  Four,  five, 
six  days,  still  we  were  perpetually  climbing,  descend- 
ing, or  flanking  them;  and  at  nightfall  of  the  last 
day,  we  rolled  down  into  the  Mormon  city,  through 
a  gorge  in  one  of  the  grandest  ranges  in  the  systemu 
Then,  for  the  first  time  after  a  journey  of  six  hun- 
dred miles,  could  we  be  said  to  have  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  only  name  for  the  system  is  "nation."  ."Range" 
does  not  express  it  at  all.  It  is  a  whole  country,  pop- 
ulous with  mountains.  It  is  as  if  an  ocean  of  molten 
granite  had  been  caught  by  instant  petnfEtction  when 
its  billows  were  rolling  heaven-high. 
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In  some  places  the  parallel  ranges  thin  out^  leaving 
a  large  tract  of  level  country  quite  embosomed  be* 
tween  snow-ridges,  and,  so  to  speak,  alcoved  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  systenL  These  are  the  "Parks;" 
and  they  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
characteristic  features  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  scen- 
ery. Formations  of  this  kind  abound  everywhere  in 
these  mountains ;  but  the  four  principal  ones  form  a 
series,  running  firom  a  point  considerably  no^hwest 
of  Denver  quite  into  New  Mexico.  They  are  called,  in 
their  order,  North,  Middle,  South,  and  San  Luis  Parks. 
They  more  nearly  resemble  the  green  dells  of  our 
Atlantic  range  than  any  other  parts  of  this ;  but  their 
imitation  is  an  expansion  on  the  scale  of  miles  to  the 
inch.  You  might  set  down  one  of  our  smaller  States 
in  Middle  Park  without  crowding  it. 

The  Parks  are  watered  directly  from  the  snow- 
peaks,  being  indeed  only  the  inner  court  of  those 
peaks,  and  catching  the'  droppings  from  their  eaves. 
The  portions  of  the  Parks  most  thoroughly  irrigated, 
remain  beautifully  green  throughout  the  year ;  and 
over  the  whole  region  herbage  is  abundant  The 
sheltered  situation  of  the  Parks  insure  them  an  equa- 
ble climate;  and  old  hunters  who  have  camped  out 
in  them  for  months  together,  talk  of  life  there  as  an 
earthly  paradise.  It  will  prove  equally  so  to  the  far^ 
mer  and  grazier  when  Colorado  finds  time  to  develop 
her  agriculture.  For  the  present  they  are  difficult 
of  access,  and  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  richest 
hunting-grounds  in  the  far  West.  Elk,  deer,  and  an- 
telope aboimd  there ;  wild  animals  of  the  cat  kind, 
headed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  lion,  are  common  in 
the  wooded  ridges  that  skirt  them;  they  are  not 
stinted  in  respect  to  bears,  wolves,  or  foxes. 

10 
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Perhaps,  too,  the  Parks  may  be  saad  to  bound  the 
extreme  western  range  of  the  bnfiio.  I  saw  a  bu^ 
Mo  skull,  to  be  sure,  on  a  dry,  gravelly  plain  near 
the  Green  Biver;  and  traditaon  still  speaks  of  their 
having  fonneriy  extended  all  the  way  into  Utah.  Bat 
the  climate  is  suc^  an  antiseptic  that  the  remains 
seen  by  me  may  have  been  a  hundred  yean  old,  be* 
ing  white  as  snow  and  hardly  more  than  a  perfect 
cast  of  head  and  horns  in  the  salts  of  lime.  It  is  cer^ 
tainly  many  years  since  a  herd  has  crossed  the  moun* 
tains,  many  ev^i  since  it  penetrated  them  further 
than  the  Parka.  It  is  not  at  all  an  every-day  matter^ 
at  this  time,  to  shoot  a  ^  mountain  bnffido;''  so  Httle, 
indeed,  that  I  could  not  get  absolute  certaimty  as  to 
whether  he  is  identical  with  the  ordinary  buffido  of 
the  Plains  or  a  distinct  variety.  Some  of  my  inform* 
ants  described  him  as  the  same  in  everything  but 
habitat,  while  others  pronounced  him  much  larger 
and  fiercer.  The  probability  is  that  this  animal  is 
only  a  descendant  firom  strays  left  behmd  a  herd  that 
crossed  the  mountains,  which  gradually  were  adapted 
to  the  new  c(mditions  until  they  present  an  entirely 
distinct  variety.  The  mountain  buffido  is  said  not  to 
be  migratory.  If  this  be  true,  the  loss  of  such  a 
strong  race  instinct  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  fonn  the 
base  of  a  variety  distinction. 

I  have  been  betrayed  into  the  artistic  error  (or  ex* 
cellence,  according  to  your  school)  of  painting  more 
into  my  picture  than  I  could  see  fi:om  my  camp-stool; 
of  adding  after  experience  to  the  present  facts  of  vis* 
ion.  But  to  see  the  Bodky  Mountains  means  so  much 
more  than  the  view  of  any  one  mighty  ridge  or  peak, 
that  I  might  just  as  well  give  its  idea  by  glancing 
across  the  whtsle  biUowy  main  as  by  stopping  short 
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wbere  th«  uadulAtirafl  break  on  that  ice^boimd  coMt 
yondi&r,  w  doudsagaiiiBt  the  blue  of  heaven. 

The  divide  we  were  travelling  waa  unlike  those  of 
the  PlauiB^  not  only  in  bmg  of  much  greater  height 
and  eur&oe^  but  in  itB  poeaession  at  intervals  of  deep 
raviaea,  finely  tiinb^red  with  pine,  and  bearing  an 
underbnuh  of  acrub^Mik.  The  divide  was  outside  of 
the  lowest  Rocky  Mountain  foot-hills,  yet  at  the  East 
it  would  have  been  called  a  mountainous  country  in 
itse^  The  pine  was  getting  rapidly  cleared  away 
fix»n  the  divide  by  teams  and  choppers  for  the  fuel* 
market  of  Denver  We  were  every  now  and  then, 
during  tine  forenoon,  passing  great  oz*loads  of  it  on 
their  way  there.  The  oak  was  not  that  black«jack 
usually  recognized  as  the  scrub  variety  in  our  Atlan- 
tic sand  barrens,  but  a  tree  with  a  comparatively  deli- 
cate round-lobed  leaf  An  innumeraUe  array  of  un- 
known peas  and  beans  showed  pretty  scentless  flowers 
along  the  road,  in  every  shade  of  purple,  blue,  and 
pmk.  In  some  situations  the  ground  was  all  aflame 
with  the  int^ise  scarlet  flowers  of  ^  the  paint-brush." 

About  one  o'clock,  we  descended  into  a  valley  of 
the  divide,  about  twenty  miles  from  Denver,  in  which, 
lor  the  first  time  on  our  journey,  we  encoimtered 
those  sculpturesque  freoks  of  geology  which  form  so 
large  a  field  of  interesting  study  throughout  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  were  continually  presenting 
themselves  along  our  subsequent  route  to  Salt 
lAke^ 

The  steep  sand'-blufis,  down  which  our  course  ran 
fimn  the  high  plateau  of  the  divide  to  the  valley, 
were  curiously  channeled  into  isolated  groups  and 
naa^^B,  whoee  farm  gave  every  poaeible  sJpe  to  one', 
fancy.    The  simplest  of  these  formations  were  mere 
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sinuous  galleries.  Where  the  work  of  excavation  had 
gone  further^  the  sand  rose  in  smooth  cones  or  solitary 
pillars ;  and  in  jet  more  complicated  cases^  the  piles 
took  a  statuesque  shape^  which,  with  a  trifling  effort 
of  imagination,  became  idols,  gypsies  about  their 
camp-fire,  witches,  or  mummies  in  their  coflKns.  At 
first  sight  these  formations  were  a  good  deal  of  a 
puzzle  to  me;  but  as  we  advanced,  and  saw  them 
not  only  in  the  various  stages,  but  undergoing  the 
processes  of  production,  their  explanation  became 
possible  on  at  least  one  hypothesis,  to  which  I  will 
refer  further  on. 

A  Uttle  beyond  these  statues,  and  in  such  plain 
sight  of  them  that  their  moonlight  view  must  have 
been  like  having  a  guard  of  honor  composed  of  ghosts, 
we  found  "  The  Pretty  Woman's  Banch  "  and  its  oc- 
cupants, the  Richardsons.  The  nomenclature  of  new 
settlers  is  unconventionally  direct  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  when  they  think  a  woman  is  pretty;  and  I 
am  afraid  they  would  assert  the  opposite,  if  true,  with 
equal  frankness.  There  is  no  doubt  what  their  names 
mean ;  and  when  they  call  a  name,  it  sticks.  All  the 
Richardsons  may  die ;  but  future  travellers  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  knowing  that  a  pretty  woman  was 
once  the  ornament  of  this  solitude,  or  in  finding  the 
exact  place  on  which  to  drop  a  tear  for  the  evanes- 
cence of  all  things  lovely.  It  is  perhaps  no  betrayal 
of  Coloradian  confidence  to  acknowledge  that  Mrs. 
Richardson  is  the  Pretty  Woman  referred  to  in  the 
title.  We  stopped  at  the  ranch  which  she  has  char- 
acterized, to  give  our  horses  their  noon  feed,  take  our 
own  lunch,  and,  let  it  be  confessed,  to  see  the  Pretty 
Woman,  though  of  course  solely  as  a  geographical 
personage.    The  name  is  not  inappropriate. 
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Bichardfion^  the  owner  of  a  comfortable  log-house, 
and  the  husband  of  the  ranch's  fair  namesake,  is  so 
good  a  type  of  the  indomitable  class  which  turns  our 
coimtry's  wastes  into  garden  and  pasture,  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  condensing  into  a  few  lines  the  sim- 
ple account  which,  while  we  were  resting,  he  gave  us 
of  his  toilsome  and  eventM  history. 

He  began  his  manhood  (he  is  now  a  bronzed,  wiry 
man  of  three  or  four  and  thirty)  by  entering  the 
vineyard  business  with  his  father  and  brothers,  near 
Catskill,  on  the  Hudson  River.  After  a  year  or  two, 
the  fever  of  adventure  got  into  his  blood,  and  he  set 
out  to  seek  a  wider  field.  His  way  was  westward,  as 
that  fever  always  drives  an  American,  and  his  first 
halting-place  a  settlement  in  Wisconsin.  Here  he 
established  a  nursery,  but  was  presently  ruined  (or 
what  an  Eastern  man  would  call  so)  through  a  pro- 
tracted season  of  bad  weather  and  the  failure  of  his 
trees.  Taking  all  that  he  could  scrape  together  of 
the  remnant  of  his  property,  he  moved  directly  to 
Denver,  and  opened,  among  the  earliest  there,  a  store 
for  the  sale  of  groceries  and  provisions.  Here  bad 
weather  came  to  him  in  the  human  form.  He  failed 
again  by  trusting  out  large  bills  to  a  set  of  scamps 
who  were  ostensibly  buying  an  outfit  to  commence 
business  in  the  mines,  but  in  reality  only  wanted  it 
to  enable  them  to  flee  the  territory,  and  get  beyond 
their  creditors.  They  absconded,  leaving  him  quite 
cleaned  out,  without  a  particle  either  of  pay  or  secu- 
rity. Indomitable  as  ever,  Richardson  wasted  no  time 
in  bemo^ming  himself,  but  pushed  still  further  beyond 
civilization  to  his  present  place,  determined  to  wring 
out  of  nature  the  justice  he  could  not  get  from  man. 
The  divide  in  whose  valley  he  lies,  is  the  natural 
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&oroxigh&re  of  all  travel  firom  Denver  to  the  Arkan- 
sas ;  and  he  occupies  an  excellent  position  on  it  fbr 
the  keeping  of  a  "  Pflgrims  * "  hostelry.  Oats  or  com 
for  horses  sell  here  at  fifty  cents  the  single  noon  feed 
(six  poonds,  or  nearly  corresponding  to  our  usual  four 
quarts) ;  so  that  it  will  not  surprise  one  to  hear  that 
by  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  divide^  Richardson 
had  laid  by  two  thousand  dollars.  But  ill-luck  had 
not  done  with  him.  With  his  savings  he  bought  a 
handsome  lot  of  blood-cattle^  and  had  just  finished  his 
preparations  for  adding  the  business  of  a  grazier  to 
that  of  a  landlord^  when  the  vendor  of  the  stock  yrss 
discovered  to  be  a  thief^  and  Richardson's  title  to  them 
smashed  by  the  appearance  of  an  owner  with  the 
proper  documents.  I  know  numbers  of  reputable  busi- 
ness men  who  at  this  juncture  would  have  refused  to 
play  any  more  at  cogged  dice  with  Fortune,  and  wound 
up  their  affairs  with  the  summary  process  of  a  pistoL 
The  idea  never  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Rich* 
ardson.  When  we  stopped  at  the  ranch,  he  had  saved 
two  thousand  dollars  more,  and  invested  it  in  a  stock 
of  blood-sheep,  which  were  then  on  the  way  to  him 
from  the  Missouri  River.  If  I  had  returned  overland 
from  California,  I  should  certainly  have  made  another 
visit  to  the  Pretty  Woman's  Ranch,  to  satisfy  my 
mind  about  those  sheep.  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  pitch  in  and  do  a  day's  sheep-tending  for  a 
man  who  had  kept  such  a  brave  face  toward  his  fate. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  his  sheep  arrived  safely,  and 
that  they  now  thrive  and  multiply  to  the  extent 
which  his  sanguine  nature  expected.  I  believe  the 
hope  fiilly  justified  by  the  character  of  the  country. 
There  is  every  reason  why  a  fiock  of  healthy  sheep 
should  do  admirably  on  the  dry  grass  of  the  divide 
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nnd  more  sixccnkiii  nibblings  along  the  water-coursesy 
or,  if  protected  against  wild  beasts,  even  in  the  scan- 
tier pasturage  along  the  lower  mountain  foot-hills. 
The  character  of  tiie  soil  and  climate  is  such  that 
foot-roi  would  be  most  unlikely  to  originate  here ;  and 
a  few  years  would  so  thoroughly  acclimate  the  stock 
as  to  make  both  its  fleece  and  mutton  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  revenue  of  any  virtually  unlimited  land- 
proprietor  like  Richiu*dson.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
praise  mountain  mutton  to  any  man  who  has  ever 
eaten  Welsh  saddle,  or  chops  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Stimulated  by  a  cruel  curiosity,  I  ventured  to  ask 
Bichardson  if  he  would  be  discouraged  supposing  his 
slieep  fieuled.  He  answered  no ;  that  in  that  case  he'd 
only  return  to  the  East^  where  he  knew  he  was  wanted, 
aad  go  into  the  vineyard  business  again.  He  certainly 
had  the  greatest  reasons  which  a  man,  according  as 
he  is  gritty  or  not,  can  have  for  courage  or  discour- 
agement, a  wife  and  one  little  boy  three  years  old, — 
a  child  of  astonishing  precocity,  who  insisted  that  his 
first  name  was  Denver  City,  and  would  not  be  paci- 
fied until  we  had  let  him  sit  down  with  iis  after  din- 
ner, and  smoke  a  pipe  in  proof  of  our  confidence  in 
that  assertion. 

We  paid  the  worthy  ranchman  for  our  noon  feed, 
and  took  his  cheerful  philosophy  gratis.  The  debt  we 
incmr  by  seeing  such  men  is  one  that  cannot  be  paid. 
Their  memory  is  a  vigor.  You  are  better  for  having 
talked  with  them;  you  make  other  people  better, 
and  the  benefit  goes  on  rolling  up  compound  interest. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Pretty  Woman's  Banch  is  an 
antirperiodic  to  blue-devils.  They  certainly  will  not 
recur  the  day  •one  baits  there. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Richardson's 
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18  a  broad  field,  situated  on  the  table-land,  which  in 
comparatively  small  compass  contains  some  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  for  the  geologist  which  are 
to  be  found  in  this  country  or  the  world.  The  entire 
tract  is  a  fossil  forest.  Its  trees,  to  be  sure,  are  lev- 
eled with  the  ground ;  but  their  stumps  and  many  of 
their  prostrate  trunks  remain  in  a  condition  of  stony 
metamorphosis  which  may  challenge  the  £nchanted 
Groves  of  fairy  lore  and  the  Arabic  legend  of  Alad- 
din*s  ruby  fruit  Nothing  can  exceed  the  perfection 
with  which  the  original  vegetable  characteristics  have 
been  retained  in  the  petrified  romains.  Some  of  the 
trunks,  full  ten  feet  in  length,  have  become  so  thor<* 
oughly  infiltrated  with  silicates  (chiefly  of  aluminum, 
having  iron  for  their  tinge),  that  at  first  sight  they 
look  moro  like  exquisite  imitations  of  trees  in  jasper, 
agate,  or  chalcedony,  than  the  metamorphosed  bodies 
of  trees  themselves.  The  translation  from  ligneous 
to  stony  substance  has  been  so  gradual,  yet  so  per- 
fect, that  you  are  reminded  of  the  famous  jack-knife 
which  rotained  its  identity  with  a  new  blade  and  a  new 
handle.  Probably  nothing  does  in  reality  exist  of 
these  troes'  original  tissue ;  but  each  portion  of  that 
tissue  survived  just  long  enough  to  act  as  a  mould, 
and  determine  every  faintest  marking  on  the  flinty 
jelly  whose  consolidated  mass  substituted  it.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  in  silicates  of  aluminum  and  iron 
as  perfect  a  representation  as  could  be  given  by  orig- 
inal vegetable  matter,  of  cotton-woods,  firs,  and  pines, 
throughout  all  the  sizes  attained  by  those  growths. 
Nothing  among  mineral  treasures  can.  exceed  the 
beauty  of  some  specimens  we  found  here.  Looking 
at  the  cross  section  of  one  of  the  stone  saplings,  the 
merest  tyro  saw  at  a  glance  the  history  of  its  growth, 
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and  the  pocdtioii  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  arbo- 
real scale, — whe&er  it  was  an  ordinary  exogenous 
tree  or  a  conifer, — and  often,  too,  the  age  at  which 
it  became  stone-enchanted.  Its  pores,  its  medullary 
rays,  its  pith,  its  rings  of  growth,  and,  in  some  cases, 
its  outer  bark,  were  preserved  as  distinctly  as  they 
were  the  last  day  it  budded ;  and  though  it  possessed 
the  lustrous  flinty  fracture  common  to  the  semi- 
precious stones,  across  the  sharp  edges,  fidthfulto  its 
original  direction,  ran  the  old  grain  of  the  wood  as 
plain  as  ever.  I  think  it  was  here  that  I  felt,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  the  sensation  of  avarice,  and  at 
the  same  time  realized  the  sternness  of  that  double 
test  of  values,  portability,  convertibility.  It  hurt  me 
to  go  away,  and  leave  that  fieldful  of  gems, — ten- 
fold more  interesting  to  me  than  if  they  had  been 
diamonds, --simply  because  I  had  no  means  of  trans- 
porting s^  much  as  one  poor  cart-load  of  the  finest  to 
a  place  where  they  would  give  all  the  delight,  win  all 
the  admiration,  of  which  they  are  capable.  Of  course 
their  beauty  is  greatest  to  a  mineralogist ;  but  they 
possess  a  beauty  of  marking  and  color  quite  apart 
from  this,  being  intrinsically  among  the  handsomest 
specimens  of  the  agate  and  allied  stones  which  I  ever 
saw  in  cabinet  or  show-case. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  this  curious 
metamorphosis  upon  any  of  the  commonly  received 
theories  of  petrifaction.  The  stumps  are  evidently 
in  situ  ;  so  they  cannot  have  been  thrown  up  by  any 
natural  convulsion  from  a  lower  stratum,  where  they 
had  been  embedded  and  fossilized.  To  imagine  them 
petrified  by  long  submersion  in  a  flood  highly  charged 
with  silicates,  is  only  to  make  another  difficulty ;  for 
in  that  case  what  has  become  of  the  detritus  which 
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flhoold  surround  ibem,  and  why  did  theie  excepti[<nMl 
phenomena  oceur  here  when  the  lower  ground,  which 
must  have  been  simultaneously  under  water,  exhibits 
no  trace  of  similar  operations  7  The  most  probable 
hypothesis  may  be  that  the  whole  tract  was  once  cov- 
ered with  strongly  silicated  springs,  and  that  as  &st 
as  death  deprived  a  tree  of  its  elaborating  and  selec- 
tive apparatus,  it  became  a  mero  mechanically  acting 
bundle  of  capillaries,  and  sucked  up  the  liquor  of  im- 
mortality, which  made  it  a  geuL  I  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing away  but  a  few  specimens*  They  are  tsmaJlf  but 
among  the  most  exquisite  for  color,  lustre,  axid  ropro- 
duction  of  the  original  tissue.  They  vary  through 
every  shade  of  purple,  brown,  yellow,  red,  and  white ; 
and  almost  any  chance  specimen  that  might  be  col- 
lected, would  cut  into  an  elegant  ornament  for  the 
toilet  or  writing-table,  for  seal-ring  or  sleeve-buttons, 
of  the  kind  fi3r  which  blood-stone  or  onyx  is  usually 
employed. 

Thirty  miles  from  Denver,  on  a  table-land  of  the 
divide,  we  came  to  a  peculiar  hill  of  the  butte  kind, 
a  single  cone,  rising  abrupt  and  solitary  out  of  the 
level  plain  to  the  height  of  about  four  hundrod  feet, 
and  crowned  with  a  rude  cube  of  red  argillaceous 
sandstone,  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  dbrcnmferonce 
and  a  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  Yasquez,  a  Spanish 
guide  in  Pike's  Expedition,  gave  it  (he  name  of  ^^  Cas- 
tle Rock,''  or  rather  the  no-name,  since  new  settlers 
aro  not  sufficiently  in  communication  with  each  other 
to  be  bothered  about  ori^nality,  and  have  illustrated 
the  proverbial  coincidence  of  great  minds  by  fiisten- 
ing  this  appellation  on  every  one  of  the  multitudi- 
nous castellated  formations  between  the  tertiary  clay 
of  the  Platte  rogion  and  the  granite  mountains  of  the 
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Pacific.    Still;  at  a  distance^  thid  Castle  Bock  belies- 
the  title  as  little  as  anjr  of  its  namesakes. 

Accompanied  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  my  own 
party,  I  climbed  to  the  very  smnmit,  while  the  ambte* 
lance  halted  for  us  below.  We  found  the  immense 
stone  which  formed  the  capital  of  the  cone  bare  of 
soil  and  vegetation,  save  in  crevices.  On  all  sides  it 
overhung  the  earth  mound  on  which  it  rested  to  the 
distance  of  several  feet,  thus  getting  a  look  of  being 
poised  upon  its  centre,  just  insecure  enough  to  in* 
crease  its  picturesque  effect.  By  insinuating^  ourselves 
into  fissures  and  i^g  bold  t^e  of  projecting  knobs, 
we  contrived  to  work  our  way  around  its  sides  to  the 
upper  surface.  Here  we  found  a  fine  breezy  platform, 
perfectly  level,  and  conunanding  a  view  i^  every  di' 
rection,  which  amply  repaid  our  trouble.  Here  and 
there  through  the  gray  Plains  we  could  see  a  flock  of 
antelope  feeding  quietly;  one  side  of  our  pedestal 
was  alive  with  screaming  hawks,  who  built  their  col- 
ony of  nests  there,  nowise  counting  on  intrusion  fix)m 
such  visitors  as  we;  we  could  see  the  little  hares 
playing  below  us  in  the  ashcQ  furze  which  thatched 
the  cone ;  and  we  could  have  tossed  a  stone  on  the 
roof  of  the  ambulance,  dwindled  to  a  speck,  where  it 
stood  awaiting  us  at  the  foot  of  the  butte.  The  de- 
clining sun  was  bathing  the  great  brown  mountains 
in  an  amber  glow ;  and  still,  far  ofi*  to  the  west  and 
southerly,  Old  Pike  was  baring  his  giant  forehead  of 
white  and  crystal,  through  a  gap  in  our  nearer  ranges, 
to  the  common  splendor.  It  was  the  quietest,  sunniest, 
most  satisfying  mount  of  vision  we  had  yet  climbed. 

We  came  down  to  find  that  the  enterprising  buck- 
board  had  come  up  with  our  ambulance,  stopped  to 
put  Castle  Bock  in  our  artist's  sketch-book,  and  pre- 
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ceded  us  in  the  direction  of  Pike's  Peak  and  supper. 
We  hurried  on  after  it,  and  about  nightfall  came  to  a 
comfortable  log-house,  situated  near  the  head  of  Rum 
Creek,  here  a  mountain  brook  of  considerable  size, 
and  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  divide  on  which 
we  had  been  travelling  with  that  which  separates  be- 
tween the  afflucfnts  of  the  Platte  and  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. The  house  is  a  neat  structure  of  sawed  timber, 
all  of  it  got  out  in  a  steam  saw-mill,  imported  by  the 
proprietor,  a  man  named  Sprague,  who,  like  Bich- 
ardson,  increases  the  income  of  a  ranchman  by  the 
entertainment  of  pilgrims  such  as  we.  Here  we  had 
an  excellent  supper;  and  when  we  discovered  that 
there  were  not  enough  beds  to  go  round,  those  who 
were  left  out  camped  cheerily  down  on  their  blankets^ 
and  all  slept  equally  well  till  sunrise. 

We  had  now  reached  the  grand  divide  between  the 
Platte  and  the  Arkansas.  It  seemed  rather  a  spur 
from  the  mountains  than  one  of  their  attendant  foot- 
hills. Immediately  about  Sprague's  the  scenery  was 
wildly  rocky.  The  house  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  mag- 
nificent gray  crag,  seven  hundred  feet  high,  densely 
wooded  with  evergreen  along  a  series  of  gulches 
which  channeled  its  &ce  at  angles  that  nearly 
made  climbing  impossible.  Plum  Creek  was  quite 
embowered  in  the  willows  and  willow-leaved  cotton- 
woods,  which  belong  to  the  never^fEiiling  water-courses 
of  the  Eocky  range.  Wie  valley  through  which  it 
flowed  was  as  green  as  a  June  meadow  in  the  East ; 
and  the  sweet,  pure  air  was  of  itself  enough  to  tell 
us  that  we  had  risen  far  above  the  level  of  Denver. 

We  left  Sprague^s  early  in  the  morning,  well  satis- 
fied with  his  acconmiodations,  and  glad  to  have  founds 
so  deep  in  these  solitudes  a  man  who  had  evidently 
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preserved  many  of  the  ideals  of  ciyilized  life,  who 
took  a  number  of  papers  and  magazines,  had  a  good 
library,  and  was  successfully  toiling  to  make  himself 
a  picturesque  and  comfortable  home. 

A  couple  of  mUes  beyond  Sprague's,  the  rocks, 
which  had  been  menacing  us  on  the  right,  withdrew 
further  west,  and  left  a  long  sloping  embankment 
next  us,  crowned  by  another  of  those  remarkable  ge- 
ological freaks  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  On 
the  plateau  of  the  embankment,  and  not  &r  firom  its 
edge,  stood  Windsor  Castle. 

The  resemblance  was  astonishing.  Towers,  battle- 
ments, imposing  fa(;ade,  proportions,  aU  were  remark- 
ably  imitated.  If  the  bareness  about  it  had  been 
broken  up  by  fine  old  trees,  and  the  royal  colors  had 
floated  over  the  flag-staff  turret,  one  might  have  been 
compelled  to  think  twice  before  asserting  that  this 
was  not  the  palace  of  the  Old  World  transported 
bodily  by  magic  to  America.  The  structure  stood  so 
abruptly  perpendicular  out  of  the  table-land,  was  so 
entirely  unsupported  and  imexplained,  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  imagine  it  a  mere  mass  of  Rocky 
Mountain  conglomerate  or  sandstone.  Our  road  ran 
within  half  a  mUe  of  it,  and  at  that  distance  little  fimcv 
w«  n«»».,y  t.  ai«.m  «gul„  row.  of  ™do4 
stately  door-ways,  and  all  other  details  requisite  for 
completing  the  realization.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
any  idea  firom  an  engraving  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  these  castellated  formations  of  the  West 
If  the  picture  makes  its  mimicry  as  strong  as  the  for- 
mation has  it,  it  is  apt  to  look  less  like  a  good  picture 
of  the  formation  than  a  bad  picture  of  the  architec- 
ture or  sculpture  imitated. 

The  divide  continued  tolerably  level  for  about  ten 
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u3m  fiurther^  fluiked  on  our  right  by  a  saries  of  lofly 
vfiduIatioiM,  erested  with  pine  ami  fir,  leading  into 
the  Bocfc J  Mountain  fbotrfaillB.  An  ooeaaional  spot  of 
more  brilliant  yellow  on  their  amber  dopes  below  the 
tree-line  betrayed  an  antelope  gnudng  in  the  aunshine; 
but  otherwise  the  loneliness  of  the  view  was  intense. 
An  everlasting  Sabbath  bathed  the  silent  brown  moun- 
tains,  ehmbing  range  on  range  to  the  far  glittering 
snow.  They  were  like  the  stairs  of  heaven  after  the 
last  soul  had  ascended  out  of  earth  Not  tibe  fiuntest 
cry  of  bird  or  hum  of  insect  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
shining  hills  next  us.  It  was  so  strange  to  look 
southward  over  placid  fields,  yellow  with  noon,  and 
be  sure  that,  in  ail  that  great  receding  stretch,  man 
was  a  wanderer,  a  guest,  and  not  a  master;  to  think, 
as  some  deep  gcMrge  caught  our  eye,  &r  up  the  range, 
what  an  unknown  region  lay  there,  virgin  to  man's 
tread ;  that  it  might  be  ages  ere  its  quiet  were  dis^ 
turbed ;  and  that  this  was  but  one  small  spot  among 
myriads  as  mysterious  and  inaccessible.  The  moun- 
tains seemed  hopelessly  apart  firom  us,  like  the  glo- 
ries we  try  to  grasp  in  a  dream ;  yet  this  very  hope- 
lessness  gave  them  all  a  dream's  grandeur,  and  made 
them  seem  rather  great  thoughts  than  great  things. 
To  see  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  bright  sunlight,  to 
drink  from  the  vast,  voiceless  happiness  which  they 
seem  set  there  to  embody,  is  one  of  the '  strangest 
mixtures  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  all  acenery. 

On  one  of  the  rolling  hills  of  the  divide  we  stopped 
to  get  what  we  considered  the  finest  view  of  Pike's 
Peak,  obtained  during  our  trip.  We  stopped  our 
horses  for  an  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  ascended 
on  foot  to  enjoy  the  sight,  while  our  artist  took  his 
box  fimn  iht  htuisrboud  and  made  a  color  study. 
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In  the  imdft  of  this  virgki  solitude,  Nati»re  kept 
repea&ig  fuitastie  fireaks  of  sculpture  and  of  architeo* 
tore,  as  if  «h6  were  diyerting  herself  with  trifles  firom 
iJke  strain  of  that  mighty  mood  in  which  she  brought 
£>rth  the  mountains.  The  strangeness  of  effect  pro* 
duoed  bj  coming  suddenly  on  ruined  temples  or 
Moorish  summer-houses  in  that  untamed  solitude,.azid 
Against  that  tremendous  background,  is  quite  inde- 
scribable. You  thought  jou  were  in  the  most  untrodr 
den  wild  of  a  late  discovered  continent ;  but  here  is 
Luxor,  here  Palmjra,  here  ihe  Parthenon,  Nineveh, 
smd  Baalbec.  In  one  plac^  the  tawny  columns  of  the 
ruin  were  arranged  at  regular  intervals  around  an  ob* 
long ;  a  well  defined,  though  broken  pediment,  rested 
on  tibe  fixmt  row ;  and  about  the  bases  of  the  entire 
eolumns  lay  splintered  shafts  and  shattered  capitaJsu 
There  was  such  unity  in  the  design,  and  such  a  won- 
derfully natural  posture  in  the  ruins  of  this  structure, 
ihat  at  the  moment  of  first  sight,  its  character  abso* 
hitdly  posed  one.  Further  on,  a  charming  little  coun- 
try-house  was  nestled  in  just  the  nook  an  artist  would 
liave  dhosen, — an  indentation  of  the  hill-side,  under 
the  shadow  of  some  fine  evergreens.  But  ilie  main 
architeeture  was  all  templar  or  monumental,  as  if  Na- 
ture, even  in  har  play,  had  not  quite  got  down  to  the 
secular  level  from  her  mountain  inspiration.  But, 
though  religions,  she  was  still  catholic  in  her  taste, 
and  moulded  in  Athenian  or  Egyptian,  Gothic  or  Bjr*- 
ian,  styles  with  equal  largeness  of  appreciation.  In 
these  conglomerate  structures  I  saw  models  belonging 
to  the  art  of  almost  every  country  and  time. 

About  noon  we  <»me  !^  a  smaU  trickling  rill,  which 
was  the  ficst  water  flowing  to  the  Arkansas  from  the 
grand  divide.    It  was  an  affluent  of  the  Monument 
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Creek,  which  we  were  to  intenect  later  in  the  after- 
noon.  It  was  a  miserable  little  rivulet  Any  Eastern 
gutter  would  have  leaked  a  healtiiier  one,  on  an  ordi- 
nary  drizzly  day.  But  water  is  precious  in  this  al- 
most rainless  region ;  and  even  ihis  poor  rill  has  a 
fiunily  dependent  upon  it, — a  family  which  takes  in 
trav^ers  toa  There  is  a  small  log-house  here,  with 
a  board  over  the  door,  on  which,  in  rude  black  letters, 
appears  the  inscription,  ^^P.  Oarlick."  One  of  our 
company  was  anxious  to  know  if  P  stood  for  Pill ;  as 
in  such  case  it  was  an  appropriate  place  for  that  noted 
party  to  live.  The  actual  Mr.  Qarlick  was  not  aware 
of  any  member  of  his  fiunily  with  that  Christian 
name.  He  himself  was  a  kindly  dispositioned  man  of 
forty,  who  had  edged  over  into  Colorado  fix>m  his  nsr 
tive  Virginia,  taking  Missouri  on  the  way,  and  adding 
a  sort  of  Pike  flavor  to  his  original  chivalry.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  either  Pike  or  Virginia  in  such  good 
flesh  as  he.  He  weighed  about  two  hundred,  though 
in  height  not  much  over  five  feet  six.  He  was  appai^ 
ently  contented  with  his  lot,  and  complained  of  noth- 
ing except  a  pair  of  frozen  feet,  which  had  left  him 
badly  maimed  the  past  winter.  It  required  an  easy 
soul  to  put  up  with  that  cabin,  in  the  absence  of 
any  energetic  soul  to  mend  it.  It  seemed  mkerably 
dilapidated,  had  broken  floors  or  none  at  all,  was 
chinked  by  numerous  yawning  crevices,  and  in  the 
winter  must  have  been  about  as  much  shelter  as  a 
good  picket*-fence.  Still,  in  this  house  a  family  of 
two  grown  people  and  their  children  were  satisfied  to 
spend  their  lives.  I  found  it  easy  to  tell,  in  all  our 
journey  through  the  wilds,  which  of  the  cabins  were 
settied  from  the  Free,  and  which  from  the  ^ve  States. 
Perhaps,  in  justice  to  the  present  occupants  of  tiie 
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I  ought  to  mention  that  they  have  struggled 
under  one  great  diaadvantage.  We  have  noticed  in 
the  case  of  Richardson's  place  how  plain-spoken  Col- 
oradian  nomenclature  is  when  intended  to  be  compli- 
mentary ;  but  it  no  more  hesitates  to  tell  the  uncom- 
plimentary jfocts  of  a  case.  During  the  occupancy  of 
Mr.  P.  GarUck's  predecessors,  this  cabin  got  the  name 
of  ^  the  Dirty  Woman's  Ranch/'  I  fear  that  the  mul- 
titudinous seas,  aided  by  what  little  water  Mr.  P.  Oar- 
lick  can  bring  to  the  task,  will  not  wash  clean  the  rep- 
utation of  that  ranch. 

If  it  were  possible  for  a  Virginian  Pike  to  be  as 
neat  as  a  Connecticut  housewife,  Mr.  P.  Oarlick  could 
not  redeem  the  reputation  of  the  Dirty  Woman's 
Ranch.  What's  in  a  name?  Dreadful  things!  I 
heard  one  Coloradian  say  to  another,  ^  Did  you  see 
the  Dirty  Woman  ?  "  and  the  other  answered,  ^  No ; 
she  isn't  at  the  Dirty  Woman's  Ranch  any  more." 
What  an  acknowledgment  of  the  hopelessness  of  Mr. 
Garlidc's  job  !  The  ranch  is  still  the  Dirty  Woman's, 
though  the  Dirty  Woman  has  left  forever.  I  was  in- 
terested to  see  the  Dirty  Woman  as  a  geographical 
landmark ;  but  my  nearest  approach  to  such  a  view 
was  when  a  Colorado  City  friend  showed  me  a  very 
respectable  looking  young  woman  on  horseback,  with 
the  words,  "  That's  the  Dirty  Woman's  daughter."  I 
think  she  must  have  been  an  iniprovement  on  the  first 
generation,  which  was  said  to  have  licked  the  milk- 
pans,  stirred  people's  tea  with  an  unwashed  finger, 
and  deserved  the  inseparable  soubriquet  mentioned, 
in  multitudinous  other  ways  too  unpleasant  to  chron- 
icle. •  Mr.  P.  Garlick  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  name 
of  his  ranch,  referring  to  the  circumstances  with  a 

subdued  air,  as  if  he  had  once  entertained  hard  feel- 

11 
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ings  toward  the  Dirty  Woman  for  living  there  before 
him,  but  had  now  partly  sucoeeded  in  living  the  thing 
down* 

We  lunched  on  our  own  stores  in  the  wagon,  and  I 
then  stretched  myself  prone  on  a  settee  in  the  Dirty 
Woman's  &ont  cabin,  with  my  head  upon  my  hands, 
that  in  the  intervals  between  napping  I  might  detect 
the  movements  of  certain  occupants  which  I  sus- 
pected in  the  cushion.  In  the  midst  of  my  siesta  I 
was  awakened  at  once  by  lively  bites  and  a  loud  roar, 
and  jumped  up  to  discover  that  Mr.  P.  Garlick  was  in 
convulsions  at  a  broad  charcoal  sketch  of  my  sprawl- 
iufiT  figure  made  on  the  Dirty  Woman's  door.  The 
iJ:  c»M.nng  point  o/view,  ™  very  „«* 
lent,  and  showed  such  a  lively  feeling  for  boots  that 
in  justice  to  our  artist,  I  would  insist  on  having  it  en- 
graved here,  only  I  could  not  bear  to  rob  Mr.  F.  (Jar- 
lick  of  the  cartoon.  On  the  other  hand,  so  magnani- 
mous was  I  that  I  explained  to  him  its  value  as  the 
work  of  one  of  our  rising  painters,  and  counseled 
him  to  keep  it  always.  It  would  be  a  legacy  for  his 
children  when  the  P.  Garlicks  had  become  Coloradian 
noblemen,  with  a  gallery  in  their  palace.  He  seemed 
to  appreciate  what  L  asked  him,  and  promised  me  that 
he  would  never  wash  the  sketch  off  I  don't  think  he 
would  if  I  hadn't  asked  him. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  after  leaving  the  Dirty  Wom- 
an's, we  travelled  over  a  series  of  low  spurs  and 
broad  sand-plains.  Many  of  the  former,  along  the 
course  of  Monument  Creek,  were  so  covered  with  imi- 
tations of  sepulchral  sculpture,  which  showed  to  fine 
advantage  through  sombre  groves  of  pine,  that  illusion 
again  became  almost  deception,  and  we  might  have 
been  excused  for  fancying  ourselves  in  the  burying- 
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ground  of  some  extinct  race.  My  remarks  regarding 
Nature's  catholicity  of  architecture  in  these  simula- 
tions apply  equally  to  her  sculpture.  This  marvelous 
cemetery  contained  obelisks,  little  baby  gravenstones 
a  foot  high,  truncated  columns,  shafts,  and  urns,  ped- 
estaled statues,  plain  horizontal  tablets,  and  royal 
sarcophagi.  There  was  a  variety  about  the  style,  and 
a  naturalness  about  the  grouping  of  the  monuments, 
which  seemed  well-nigh  inexplicable  on  the  ground 
of  mere  geologic  chance. 

The  broad  plains  which  alternated  with  these  spurs 
were  alike  distressing  to  our  horses  and  ourselves. 
They  were  expanses  of  very  deep  and  almost  entirely 
barren  sand,  fenced  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  west  by 
high  sandy  bluffi  just  under  the  foot-hills.  On  this 
tract  the  day  for  ilie  first  time  seemed  oppressively 
warm,  a  state  of  things  not  bettered  by  a  dry  wind 
blowing  sand  into  our  eyes.  Our  wheels  sank  half- 
way to  the  hubs ;  and  large  horse-flies  began  to  swarm 
about  our  poor  animals,  settling  faster  than  the  whip 
could  knock  them  off,  and  making  the  blood  trickle 
at  every  bite. 

The  barrenest  tract  which  we  crossed,  bore  abun- 
dance both  of  the  cacti  and  soap-weed.  Most  of  the 
former  which  I  noticed,  belonged  either  to  the  flat  or 
globular  species ;  but  there  occasionally  appeared  one 
of  the  branching  varieties,  which  are  found  at  their 
highest  development  considerably  ^further  south,  in 
the  gigantic  ^^  candelabra.''.  In  Mexico  I  afterward 
saw  them  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  good-sized  tree ; 
standing  thirty  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  in  circuit 
round  the  branches.  The  soap-weed  ( Yucca  Fikmienr 
,  Um)  is  tibe  plant  known  in  Florida  as  the  ^^  Spanish 
bayonety^'  bearing  a  profusion  of  tough,  lance-shaped 
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laavesy  aimed  at  the  extremity  inth  a  thorn  almost 
ateeljin  its  hardness  and  sharpness.  A  hedge  of 
these  plants  is  the  most  complete  shelter  against  wild 
beasts  or  the  assault  of  enemies.  They  are  little  used 
for  purposes  of  defense,  their  main  utility  existing  in 
the  mucilaginous  juice  of  their  roots,  which  the  Mex* 
icans  employ  instead  of  soap  for  laundry  purposes. 
A  somewhat  protracted  acquaintance  with  Mexicans 
leads  me  to  question  whether  the  supply  of  yucca 
for  that  purpose  does  not  considerably  exceed  the 
demand. 

On  this  waste,  for  the  first  time  since  reaching 
Fremont's  Orchard,  we  found  a  large  colony  of  prai- 
rie-dogs. They  were  very  saucy,  and  kept  tempting 
us  to  shoot  at  them,  with  tibe  usual  result  of  wasting 
ammunition.  Their  mounds  covered  an  area  of  sev- 
eral square  miles,  and  all  this  surfitce  was  alive  with 
their  chattering  firolic. 

Apropos  of  these  dogs  and  their  habits,  our  party 
got  at  issue  on  a  point  which  I  have  never  considered 
entirely  settled.  Among  all  the  old  plainsmen  I  found 
a  firm  belief  that  the  prairie-dogs  are  not  only  gre- 
garious among  themselves,  but  with  owls  and  rattle- 
snakes. Mr.  Pierce  assured  me  that  this  notion  was 
an  entire  fallacy.  I  had  a  great  respect  for  his  re- 
searches and  opinion,  but  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  discard  the  popular  view  of  the  subject.  I 
had  heard  repeated  stories  of  both  owls  and  snakes 
being  driven  out  of  holes  where  men  were  digging  to 
examine  a  dog-town.  I  found  at  Kelly's  Station  a 
ranchman  who,  the  year  previous,  had  been  badly 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  while  incautiously  feeling 
down  a  burrow  into  which  he  had  just  chased  a  prai- 
rie-dog.   I  am,  however,  perfectly  willing  to  abandon 
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the  theory  on  proof,  though  its  associations  have  be- 
come pleasantly  comic  and  poetical,  through  the  Uttle 
domestic  scenes  which  I  observed  at  twihght  in  dog- 
towns  along  the  Platte.  It  may  be  merely  a  coin- 
cidence that  owls  and  dogs  are  found  so  constantly 
abont  the  same  burrows ;  it  may  be  that  their  bur- 
rows are  contiguous,  but  not  shared,  I  am  only  re- 
peating  what  my  eyes  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  a 
great  many  times.  When  the  sun  was  well  down, 
and  a  purple  gray  began  softening  hill,  and  sky,  and 
river,  the  prairie-dogs  who  had  been  chattering  their 
cheery  good-night  for  the  past  hour  in  the  sand-field 
at  our  side,  whisked  their  last  tail  within  the  burrows, 
and  became  silent  aU  at  once.  Then,  to  all  appearance 
out  of  the  same  burrows,  came  one  by  one  a  troop  of 
little  gra3ri8h  owls,  who,  with  the  low  stealthy  flight 
peculiar  to  night  -  prowlmg  species,  began  gUding 
about  the  sand-banks  and  grassy  borders  of  the  river. 
Every  now  and  then,  one  of  them  returned  to  the 
dog-town,  dropped  down  at  the  entrance  to  some 
burrow,  and  went  out  of  sight  For  mile  after  mile, 
as  long  as  we  travelled  through  dog-towns,  and  had 
light  enough  to  see  the  holes,  these  movements  kept 
occurring.  So  that  I  came  to  regard  the  dogs  as  the 
boarding-house  keepers  of  animal  society ;  wondered 
whether  they  ever  got  into  rows  with  their  lodgers, 
were  taken  in  by  swindling  owls  pretending  to  large 
means,  or  let  their  apartments  to  crusty  owls  who 
grumbled  about  the  way  their  beds  were  made.  The 
owls  became  to  me  little  Quaker  bachelors  going  out 
ifor  an  evening  stroll,  or  retumiug  cozily  at  a  not  too 
dissipated  hour,  with  their  night-keys  in  their  pock- 
ets. I  own  I  should  be  sorry  to  find  myself  mistaken. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  largest  dog-town,  we  turned 
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oonaiderably  to  the  westward,  getting  in  among  tbe 
mountain  foot-hills,  and  continuing  to  Hiread  them 
until  we  reached  Colorado  City. 

Before  we  finally  left  the  neighborhood  of  Monu- 
ment Creek,  I  stopped  the  ambulance,  and  ascended 
one  of  the  most  practicable  hills  among  the  number 
crowned  by  sculpturesque  formations.  The  hill  was 
a  mere  mass  of  sand  and  d^ris  firom  decayed  rocks, 
about  a  hundred  feet  high,  conical,  and  bearing  on  its 
summit  an  irregular  group  of  pillars.  After  a  pro- 
tracted examination,  I  found  the  formation  to  consist 
of  a  peculiar  finable  conglomerate,  which  has  no  pre- 
cise parallel  in  any  of  our  Eastern  strata.  Some  of 
the  pillars  were  nearly  cylindrical ;  others  were  long 
cones ;  and  a  number  were  spindle-shaped,  or  like  a 
buoy  set  on  end.  With  hardly  an  exception,  they 
were  Burmounted  by  capitab  of  remarkable  projeo- 
tion  beyond  their  base.  These  I  found  slightly 
different  in  composition  from  the  shafta  The  con- 
glomerate of  the  latter  was  an  irregular  mixture  of 
fragments  from  all  the  hj^ogene  rocks  of  the  range, 
including  quartzose  pebbles,  pure  crystals  of  silex, 
various  crystalline  sandstones,  gneiss,  solitary  horn- 
blende and  feldspar,  nodular  iron-stones,  rude  agates, 
and  gun-flint ;  tihe  whole  loosely  cemented  in  a  ma- 
trix composed  of  clay,  lime  (most  likely  fix>m  the 
decomposition  of  gypsum),  and  red  oxide  of  iron. 
The  disk  which  formed  the  largely  projecting  capi- 
seemed  to  represent  the  original  diameter  of  the 
pillar,  and  apparently  retained  its  proportions  in 
virtue  of  a  much  closer  texture  and  larger  per  cent, 
of  iron  in  its  composition.  These  were  often  so  ap- 
parent, that  the  pillars  had  a  contour  of  the  most 
rugged  description,  and  a  tinge  of  pale  cream-yellow, 
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while  the  capitats  were  of  a  brick-dust  color,  with 
excess  of  red  oxide,  and  nearly  as  uniform  in  their 
granulation  as  fine  millstone-grit 

The  shape  of  these  formations  seemed,  therefore,  to 
turn  on  the  comparative  resistance  to  atmospheric 
influences  possessed  by  their  various  parts.  Mbjij 
other  indications,  together  with  such  reports  as  I 
could  get  firom  old  settlers,  and  the  experience  of  so 
acute  a  student  as  Mr.  Kerce,  led  me  to  narrow  down 
all  the  hypothetical  agencies  which  might  have  pro- 
duced them,  to  a  single  one, — airy  in  its  chemical  or 
mechanical  operations,  and  usually  in  hoth.  Water 
cannot  be  conceived  of  for  an  instant  among  the  pro- 
ducmg  causes,  —  except  in  its  vaporous  dispersion 
throuirh  the  atmosphere.  Ram  falls  too  seldom  here 
(neve?  in  some  localities  of  the  momitains  where 
these  structures  abound)  to  work  much  change  in 
even  the  most  friable  rocks ;  besides,  rain  is  a  lev- 
eler,  not  a  sculptor.  No  freshet  from  the  mountains 
has  topped  these  lofty  hills  since  the  creation  of  man- 
kind; nor  are  they  accessible  to  any  water-course. 
But  an  all-sufficient  denial  to  the  hypothesis  of  water 
is  the  shape  of  the  mimetic  structures  themselves. 
Water  in  motion  is  not  easily  deflected,  and  acts  like 
a  plane,  not  like  a  lathe.  These  skillfully  turned  cyl- 
inders, spindles,  and  cones  point  to  Br  tool  far  more 
manageable,  more  readily  carried  around  curved  lines, 
and  more  minutely  delicate. 

This  tool,  in  Colorado  and  other  portions  of  the 
Rocky  Momitain  region,  is  none  other  than  air  or 
wind.  This  i^ent  has  never  thus  far  received  in  our 
geological  dynamics  the  importance  it  deserves.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  region  is  a  chemical  solvent,  as  en- 
ergetic in  some  directions  as  it  is  inert  in  others.    Its 
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oxygen  ib  in  a  comparatiTelj  paasiTe  state.  It  wffl 
not  rust  iron  exposed  to  it  for  years  at  a  time,  and 
the  progress  of  pulmonary  tubercle  is  often  arrested 
in  it  at  onoe.  But  over  wide  tracts  it  is  charged  with 
alkaline  vapor,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  characteristic, 
possesses  a  power  of  decomposing  the  combinations 
of  silex,  which  sometimes  on  our  journey  showed 
itself  in  ways  quite  surprising.  I  have  seen  large 
tracts  in  the  heart  of  the  range  covered  with  crags 
and  boulders  belonging  to  a  granite  originally  one  of 
the  most  uniform  and  cohesive  in  texture  among  all 
our  rocks,  out  of  whose  weather-worn  &ce6  the  feld- 
spar crystals  could  be  scraped  with  the  nail  as  easUy 
as  one  would  pick  the  seeds  from  a  New  Year's  cake. 
Several  large  boulders  seemed  to  have  been  corroded 
through  and  through.  I  kicked  them  to  pieces  as 
easily  as  the  softest  conglomerate. 

The  detritus  resulting  from  such  chemical  decomp 
position  has,  during  earlier  ages,  been  brought  down 
from  the  older  rocks  of  the  range  in  immense  quan* 
tides,  by  the  action  of  ice  or  floods.  The  whole  region 
of  the  high  divides  we  had  been  travelling  from  Den- 
ver, was  thickly  strown  witii  such  detritus ;  and  in 
some  cases,  like  the  conical  hills  beneath  the  monu- 
ments, the  ground  was  entirely  composed  of  it  In 
its  earliest  stage,  it  was  probably  all  one  vast  rubble 
bed,  whose  surface  became  gradually  comminuted 
into  sand,  as  on  the  yucca  plains;  or  triturated  and 
weather-beaten  into  a  coherent  layer,  like  that  which 
forms  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 

The  chemical  energies  of  atmosphere  having  been 
exhausted  in  forming,  with  the  aid  of  water,  this 
superficially  compacted  drift-bed,  mechanical  causes 
began  to  operate^  in  the  form  of  wind.    Those  who 
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ttiink  such  an  agency  inadequate  to  the  large  and 
largely  varied  excavations  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  Colorado  drift-bed,  need  only  witness  a  whirlwind 
like  those  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  encounter  both 
along  the  Platte  and  in  the  mountains,  to  make  their 
minds  entirely  easy  on  the  subject  There  is  no 
achievement  of  force  beyond  the  capability  of  a 
Bocky  Mountain  tornado.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
investigate  all  the  meteorological  conditions  which 
underUe  this  fiust;  but  one  abundant  reason  exists 
in  the  contour  of  the  mountains,  and  their  relative 
position  with  the  Plains.  The  Plains,  over  their 
whole  sandy  sur&ce,  compose  a  vast  radiator;  dia- 
charging  inunense  quantities  of  heat  into  the  atmos- 
phere  during  the  entire  sunny  period  of  every  day. 

From  dawn  till  night-fall  the  superjacent  stratum 
of  air  undergoes  constant  rare&ction,  and,  as  it  as- 
cends to  meet  the  westerly  current,  is  progressively 
carried  into  the  higher  mountain  region  adjacent 
Here  it  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  caloric,  but  is 
pressed  back  by  continuous  rarifications  from  below, 
until  with  darkness  the  process  stops,  at  a  state  of 
things  like  the  following :  an  immense  body  of  air 
condensed  amonir  the  mountains,  but  every  moment 
growing  colder  and  heavier,  a  ^mparati^  vacuum 
existing  immediatdy  over  the  Plains  below.  The 
result  is  an  immediate  wind-cataract,  falling  from  the 
height  of  about  twenty  thousand  feet  But  this  fall 
does  not  make  a  straight  plunge,  like  Niagara.  It 
descends  not  over  a  precipice,  but  through  a  chasm. 
One  characteristic  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  is  its 
fiystem  of  vast  indentations,  cutting  through  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  range.  Some  of  these  take 
the  form  of  funnels,  others  are  deep,  tortuous  galle- 
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ries,  known  as  passes  or  caSons ;  but  all  have  iibeir 
openings  toward  the  Plains.  The  descending  masses 
of  air  fall  into  these  funnels^  or  sinuous  canalBy  as 
they  slide  down,  concentrating  themselyes  and  ac- 
quiring a  vertical  motion.  By  the  time  they  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  at  the  base  of  the  range, 
they  are  gigantic  augers,  with  a  revolution  fitster  than 
man's  cunningest  machinery,  and  a  cutting  edge  of 
silex,  obtained  from  the  first  sand-heap  caught  up 
by  their  fury.  Thus  armed  with  their  own  resistless 
motion,  and  an  incisive  thread  of  the  hardest  min- 
eral next  to  the  diamond,  they  sweep  on  over  the 
Plains,  to  excavate,  pull  down,  or  carve  into  new 
forms  whatever  friable  formation  lies  in  their  way. 
I  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
instrument  than  by  citing  a  few  examples  from  ao- 
tual  experience.  First,  a«  to  carrying  capacity. 
That  portion  of  the  track  between  Denver  and  Pike's 
Peak  which  lies  across  the  open  Plains  is  every  year 
repeatedly  buried  out  of  sight  under  gravel  large 
enough  to  make  it  seem  macadamized,  blown  from 
the  foot-hills,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  by  the  or- 
dinary winds  of  the  region.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  large  trees  in  the  path  of  the  whirl- 
wind torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  carried,  revolving  as 
^^y  go?  ft  distance  of  several  miles  into  the  Plains. 
Stones  of  many  pounds'  weight  are  sometimes  served 
in  the  same  way,  seeming  to  be  retained  in  the  ver- 
tical whirl  with  as  much  ease  as  a  cloud  of  dust  or  a 
splinter  of  wood. 

Second,  as  to  the  force  of  the  wind-auger.  I  my- 
self have  seen  a  hole  bored  into  a  Colorado  sand-blwfl^ 
several  feet  deep,  and  of  sufficient  diameter  to  admit 
one's  arm,  by  a  small  spiral  current  which  rose  on  a 
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oomparatiyely  calm  day^  and  without  any  general  at- 
mospheric perturbation.  The  work  was  done  in  a 
few  seconds ;  and  no  machinery  could  have  accom- 
plished it  more  neatly.  Mr.  Pierce  informed  me  of 
much  larger  excavations  which  he  had  seen  effected 
with  equal  dispatch.  But  the  account  of  his  from 
which  I  gained  my  best  idea  of  the  exact  composition 
and  operation  of  the  wind-and-silex  auger,  was  to  the 
effect  that  on  a  certain  •  occasion,  when  he  was  stop- 
ping at  a  settler's  cabin  during  the  prevalence  of  one 
of  these  mountain  whirlwinds,  a  spiral  current,  laden 
with  sand-grains,  impinged  against  one  of  the  window- 
panes,  and,  after  a  few  moment's  revolution,  left  it  as 
perfect  a  piece  of  ground  glass  as  could  be  made  by  a 
manufacturer  of  lamp-shades. 

It  is  to  the  agency  of  this  wind-and^ilex  auger 
that  I  ascribe  all  the  mimetic  formations  of  the  Colo- 
rado foot-hills.  Though  a  tool  of  tremendous  force, 
it  possesses  a  flexibility  which  enables  it  to  accept  any 
curved  path ;  and  this  is  an  essential  requisite  of  the 
instrument  which  can  create  such  sculptures.  It  is  a 
fiu*  more  delicate  tool  than  running  water ;  for  it  acts 
by  mechanical  force  alone,  while  water  chemically 
decomposes  the  rocks  whose  surface  it  is  abrading, 
and  crumbles  them  to  pieces  while  it  is  channeling 
their  outsides.  I  consider  the  windnind-silex  auger 
the  cleanest  tool  that  Nature  works  with.  It  corre- 
sponds to  man's  highest  advance  in  a  similar  direction, 
^-the  lathe  for  turning  eccentric  surfaces.  The  work 
that  it  does,  no  other  agency  could  do ;  and  we  are 
thus  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  our  contemporary  geology  to  a  force 
scarcely  noticed  in  its  dynamics. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  came  into  a 
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nanow  vaUej  between  perpeiidicular  uplifts  of  red 
and  white  argillaoeoiui  sandstone^  whioh  towered, 
bare  as  a  houfle-wall,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  The  effect  of  the  aunlight  on  ihede 
brightly  cdlored  precipices  was  splendid  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  flruarded  the  aides  of  our  narrow  avenue 
br^^JeTL^or  four  mB^,  «.d  cdy  Irit » 
at  the  edge  of  the  little  settlement  of  Colorado  City, 

We  drove  to  the  one  place  of  entertainment  which 
the  town  possessed, — a  small  wooden  structure,  whose 
title  of  the  M  Paso  House  was  an  indication  of  our 
approach  towaid  Mexican  boundaries  and  Mexican 
mannera  The  latter  J&ct  was  abundantly  attested  by 
the  slovenliness  wilh  which  the  house  was  managed, 
the  discomfort  of  its  rooms,  and  the  melancholy  reck* 
lessness  of  its  table. 

But  we  were  in  no  mood  to  grumble,  having  such 
food  for  the  eyes  and  head  «.  di«pen«ed  with  the  no- 
cessity  of  other  aliment  The  dozen  buildings  of 
which  Colorado  City  is  composed,  lie  in  a  sand  plain 
at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  which  wait  upon  Pike's 
Peak.  The  grand  old  mountain  itself  projects  its 
head  of  glittering  snow,  through  a  gap  in  the  nearer 
ranges  which  surround  it,  to  a  height  and  loneliness 
which  almost  tire  imagination.  Its  altitude  is  very 
differently  estimated,  but  cannot  vary  much  firom  six* 
teen  thousand  feet  The  best  view  of  it  is  not  firom 
the  base  of  its  foot-hills  at  Colorado  City,  for  its  full 
proportions  are  veiled  at  that  point  by  intermediate 
ranges,  but  &x  out  on  the  Plains,  east  of  the  town, 
where  for  more  ihan  a  hundred  miles  the  emigrant 
sees  it  standing,  a  solitary  beacon,  with  every  detail 
melted  into  one  heaven-piercing  cone.  How  promi- 
nent an  object  it  is,  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct 
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that  it  gave  iti  name  to  this  entire  region, — the  man 
who  came  to  the  Colorado  mines  being  a  ^Pike's* 
Peaker/'  though  his  nearest  lodes  were  situated  a 
huiadred  miles  from  that  mountain  by  the  shortest 
access. 

A  mountain  which  I  admire  more  than  Pike's  P^ak 
(or  at  least  the  Colorado  City  view  of  it),  is  the  grand 
C3ieyenne,  which  rises  a  little  farther  south,  and  is 
plainly  visible  at  the  rear  of  the  El  Paso  House,  from 
base  to  dome.  Its  height  is  several  thousand  feet  less 
than  Pike's;  but  its  contour  is  so  noble  and  so  mas- 
sive that  this  disadvantage  is  overlooked.  There  is  a 
unity  of  conception  in  it  unsurpassed  in  any  moun* 
tain  I  have  seen.  It  is  frill  of  living  power.  In  the 
declining  daylight,  its  vast  simple  surfiu^e  became  the 
broadest  mass  of  blue  and  purple  shadow  that  ever 
lay  on  the  easel  of  Nature. 

Having  refreshed  oiu!selves  with  a  good  night's  rest, 
in  which  &tigue  met  fleas  and  came  off  conqueror, 
we  took  an  early  start  frt>m  the  El  Paso,  to  examine 
the  natural  features  of  this  most  interesting  region. 

Our  first  visit  was  paid  to  a  shale-bed  on  the  Fon- 
taine  qui  Bouille,  in  which  I  had  heard  through  Mr. 
Pierce  of  the  discovery  of  interesting  tertiary  re- 
maina 

Mr.  Garvin,  a  man  of  varied  experience  as  sailor, 
hunter,  miner,  and  merchant,  who  had  finally  settled 
down  among  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  was  conduct- 
ing a  Colorado  City  branch  of  George  Tappan's  house, 
accompanied  us  in  our  examination,  and  much  as- 
sisted us  by  his  knowledge  of  localities.  We  were 
joined  by  another  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  but 
no  relationship  with  the  former,  (a  singular  coinci- 
dence in  so  small  a  directoryl)  a  Dr.  Garvin,  whose 
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practice  is  probably  more  extenrnve  than  any  physi- 
cian's in  the  world, — bounded  like  a  State,  by  the 
Arkansas  on  the  souths  the  Flatte  on  the  north,  the 
Bocky  Mountains  on  the  west^  and  some  indefinite 
line  on  the  Plains  to  the  eastward.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  a  doctor  must  keep  his  horse.  How  many  calls 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  day  by  a  medical  man  who 
has  one  case  of  high  fever  on  the  top  of  the  snow- 
range,  and  a  low  typhoid  patient  on  the  Plains  of  the 
Arkansas,  may  be  imagined  by  merely  consulting  the 
atlas.  Still  another  gentleman  joined  our  explora- 
tions about  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille — Mr.  Sheldon, 
a  resident  engineer  in  Mr.  Pierce's  department,  who 
shared  his  chiers  enthusiasm  for  science,  and  had  col- 
lected a  small  cabinet  embracing  some  very  valuable 
geological  specimens. 

The  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  (here  pronounced  <^  Fon- 
ten  kee  Boo'yeh '')  is  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  about 
ten  yards  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  issuing  from  a 
caSon  near  the  true  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  skirting 
the  edge  of  the  Colorado  City  settlement^  with  a 
southeasterly  course  towards  the  Arkansas.  Half  a 
mile  below  the  El  Paso  House,  it  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  a  grist-mill  by  a  rude  dam  of  stakes 
and  slabs.  The  little  pond  resulting  from  this  arrange- 
ment gave  us  a  nice  opportunity  to  bathe.  We  were 
not  slow  to  avail  ourselves  of  it^  and  found  the  nearly 
snow-cold  water  the  most  delightful  tonic  we  had  en- 
joyed since  our  parching  journey  across  the  Plains. 
Having  finished  our  bath  with  a  cold  shower  below 
the  dam,  we  dressed  ourselves,  and  proceeded  to 
work. 

The  mill,  possibly  owing  to  the  fiict  that  Colorado 
as  yet  buys  most  of  her  flour  in  sacks  from  the  East^ 
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was  not  in  operation,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
for  a  considerable  time  previous:  This  fact  facilitated 
our  investigations,  some  of  the  most  interesting  exca^ 
vations  being  in  the  bank  near  the  water-wheel,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  beyond  the  sluice. 

The  bank  was  a  perpendicular  mass  of  shale  inteiv 
spersed  with  alluvial  soil  (the  former  predominating 
as  we  went  deeper),  about  fifteen  feet  high,  immedi- 
ately  below  ihe  miU,  and  running  a  number  of  rods 
without  much  change  of  elevation.  Through  this  mass 
the  long  fibrous  roots  of  young  willow  and  cotton- 
wood  trees  growing  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  had  pen- 
etrated and  reticulated  in  all  directions.  The  shale 
itself  was  almost  purely  argillaceous,  and  broke  into 
cubes  or  scaled  into  laminaB  with  equal  ease.  A  more 
Mable  matrix,  one  apparentiy  less  favorable  for  the 
preservation  of  remains,  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Every  geologist  at  the  East  knows  in  what  low  esti- 
mation the  softer  shales  are  regarded  as  a  store-house 
for  fossils,  and  how  little  reasonable  hope  there  is  of 
finding  perfect  specimens  there,  especially  of  the 
more  delicate  sorts.  This  shale  was  a  more  unlikely 
looking  one  than  the  brittlest  of  our  Eastern  strata. 
Yet,  by  the  aid  of  a  common  jackknife,  a  hammer, 
and  a  shovel,  we  extracted  from  it  a  better  preserved 
and  more  interesting  collection  of  remains  than  I  ever 
got  from  an  equal  area  with  thrice  the  labor.  The 
great  bulk  of  them  belonged  to  a  single  species  of 
tertiary  oyster,  resembling  our  modem  moUusk  in 
shape,  but  larger  and  heavier,  with  a  beauty  of  color 
on  its  inner  surface  not  surpassed^  by  the  mother^f- 
pearl  shells  which  adorn  East  Indian  cabinets.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  delicate  arragonite  lining  as  per- 
fectiy  preserved  and  fireshly  iridescent  as  if  the  animal 
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had  died  an  hour  before.  Not  aatil  the  ahelb  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  hours  did  the  na- 
creous layer  begin  to  scale  oS,  and  l^ve  the  coarser 
etructure  bare.  Noticing  this  occur  in  some  of  the 
specimens,  I  gave  the  others  a  thin  coating  of  glue 
which  quite  successfully  arrested  their  further  deteri- 
oration. 

Patient  digging  in  the  shales  was  also  rewarded  by 
some  fragmento  of  an  equally  well  kept  ammonite. 
Though  we  succeeded  in  getting  out  no  single  perfect 
specimen,  the  remains  were  sufficiently  complete  to 
be  characterized  as  Ammamies  Joiotk  In  Mr.  Sheldon's 
collection  we  found  several  specimens  of  this  mollusk 
much  larger  and  handsomer,  one  nearly  entire,  ob** 
tained  near  the  place  where  we  were  working.  But 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  this  shale  are  the 
baculites.  Several  found  here  have  measured  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  exhibit  a  clearness  in  their 
curious  markings,  points,  and  iridescence  so  startling 
that  one  can  hardly  credit  them  to  an  obsolete  period, 
and  might  almost  be  led  into  hunting  the  bed  of  the 
creek  for  contemporary  specimens.  On  our  return 
from  the  creek^  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  kindly 
proffered  house  where  Mr.  Garvin  was  keeping  his 
bachelor  menage  entirely  alone,  and  passed  a  couple 
of  hours  in  sorting,  varnishing,  labeling,  and  pack* 
ing  the  results  of  our  investigation  among  both  the 
conglomerates  and  agates  of  our  past  two  days,  and 
the  shales  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille. 

On  the  following  day,  the  same  party  went  two 
miles  and  a  half  up  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  to  visit 
the  springs  which  gave  it  its  name.  The  road  along 
the  bank  of  the  stream  from  Colorado  City  is  a  pure 
impromptu  afi&ir  to  every  fresh  comer;  but  by  skillful 
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;,  we  nmnaged  to  steer  between  boulders,  and 
get  the  ambulance  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
springs,  aocompanied  bj  several  gentlemen  on  horse- 
l>ack« 

The  springs  no  doubt  originally  bubbled  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  but  immense  depositions  of 
Glauber^»«alt8,  or  sulphates  of  lime  an'd  soda^  have 
raised  the  principal  fountains  ten  feet  above  the  creek 
level,  and  they  now  rise  in  basins  at  the  top  of  im- 
mense masses  of  this  incrustetion,  standing  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  stream. 

The  Glauber's-salt  taste  of  the  waters  is  agreeably 
modified  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  which  jets  up 
through  the  middle  of  the  basin,  keeping  them  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  inches.  There  are  two  of  the  main 
springs  on  the  south  side,  and  one  on  the  north  of  the 
^eam.  The  hwt  is  the  most  pungent.  There  are 
also  along  the  base  of  the  south  bank,  higher  up,  a 
number  of  small  and  comparatively  quiet  springs,  one 
of  which  is  an  inky  chalybeate,  and  the  other  a  white 
sulphur.  The  alkali  of  the  larger  springs  is  evidently 
undersaturated  with  acid.  •We  made  as  good  lemon- 
soda  water  as  I  ever  tasted,  by  filling  in  the  liveliest 
part  of  the  main  spring,  and  corking  up  instantly  a 
bottle,  which  we  had  previously  charged  with  half  a 
pint  of  lemon  syrup  and  half  a  table-^spoonful  of  tar- 
taric acid.  The  water  which  we  bottled  without  any 
mizturo,  and  took  back  to  the  El  Paso  with  us  by 
way  of  experiment,  resembled  Congress  water  when 
opened  an  hour  or  two  after,  though  lacking  the  sa- 
liile  flavor.  The  northern  and  more  pungent  spring 
somewhat  reminded  me  of  Yichy,  and  the  chalybeate 

was  rather  like  Pynnonl 

1% 
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These  flprings  are  very  higiil j  estimftted  among  ilie 
aettiiers  of  this  region  for  their  virtues  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatism,  all  cutaneous  diseases,  and  the  special 
dass  for  which  the  practitioner's  sole  dependence  has 
hitherto  been  mercury.  When  Cdorado  becomes  a 
populous  State,  the  springs  of  the  Fontaine  qui 
Bouille  will  constitute  its  spa.  In  air  and  scenery 
no  more  glorious  summer  residence  could  be  imag- 
ined. The  Coloradian  of  the  future,  astonishing  the 
echoes  of  the  Rocky  foot-hills  by  a  railroad  from  Den- 
ver to  the  Springs,  and  running  down  on  Saturday  to 
stop  over  Sunday  with  his  fitmily,  will  have  little 
cause  to  envy  us  Easterners  our  Saratoga  as  he  paces 
up  and  down  the  piazza  of  the  Spa  Hotel,  mingling 
his  Aill-flavored  Havana  with  that  lovely  air,  quite 
unbreathed  before,  which  is  floating  down  upon  him 
from  the  snow-peaks  of  the  range. 

Leaving  the  springs  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille, 
we  rode  to  a  spot  about  two  miles  northward  of  Col- 
orado City,  which  is  called  <<  The  Garden  of  the  Gods.'' 
This  fanciful  naime  is  due  to  the  curious  forms  as- 
sumed by  red  and  white  sedimentary  strata  which 
have  been  upheaved  to  a  perfect  perpendicular  on  a 
narrow  plain  at  the  base  of  the  fi)ot-hills,  with  sum- 
mits worn  by  the  action  of  wind  and  weather  into 
their  present  statuesque  appearance.  There  is  not 
mudi  garden  to  justify  the  title ;  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  some  of  the  curious  rock4nasses 
petrified  gods  of  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology. 
These  masses,  upon  their  east  and  west  &ces,  are 
nearly  tabular.  S<nne  of  them  readi  a  hei^t  of 
four  hundred  feet,  with  the  proportions  of  a  flat 
graveHstone.  Two  of  the  loftier  ones  make  a  fine 
portal  to  the  gatewav  of  the  garden.    Their  red  is 
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intenser  than  that  of  any  of  the  sandstones  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  in  a  bright  sun  seeming  abnost  like 
camelian.  A  rock  of  similar  look  and  type  which  I 
have  omitted  to  mention  on  the  way  from  Denver^ 
was  at  least  four  miles  away,  yet  made  as  dear  and 
conspicuous  a  blot  of  red  against  the  mountain-side 
as  if  it  had  been  laid  on  with  a  heavily  charged 
paint-brush.  This,  from  some  fancied  resemblance, 
was  called  ''  Church  **  or  ''  Brick  Church  "  Bock. 

These  ^'  gods  "  rise  abruptly  out  of  perfectly  level 
ground.  The  right  hand  or  northern  warder  of  the 
gateway  is  more  wedge-shaped  than  tabular,  and  coif 
tains  within  it  a  cavern,  which  we  penetrated  with 
some  difficulty  by  a  small  aperture  opening  near  the 
base  of  the  western  side.  Twelve  feet  of  prostrate 
squeezing  brought  us  into  a  vault  about  fifty  feet 
long,  ten  feet  high,  and  a  dozen  wide.  We  lighted 
our  candles,  but  there  was  not  much  to  see.  The 
walls  of  the  hollow  were  damp ;  but  there  was  no 
dripping  water,  and  of  course,  in  a  gritty  rock  like 
this,  there  were  no  stalactites  or  secondary  forma- 
tions of  any  kind.  One  of  the  other  red  rocks 
resembles  a  statue  of  liberty  standing  by  her  es- 
cutcheon, with  the  usual  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head. 
Still  another  is  surmounted  by  two  figures  which 
it  requires  very  little  poetry,  at  the  proper  distance 
from  them,  to  imagine  a  dolphin  and  an  eagle  aa- 
pecting  each  other  across  a  field  gules.  The  spine- 
cracking  curve  of  the  dolphin,  and  his  nice,  impossibly 
fluted  mouth  would  have  delighted  any  of  the  old 
bronze-workers. '  Quentin  Matsys  would  have  used 
him  for  a  model  in  some  civic  fountain.  The  eagle, 
too,  was  quite  striking.  Together,  we  regarded  these 
AniiYiiilo  as  the  emblems  of  our  national  supremacy 
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over  fi^d  and  flood,  and  named  them  The  Amerioaa 
Arms.  Another  roek  resembles  a  pilgrim  (poetical> 
hot  Plains'  variety)  pressmg  forward  with  a  staff  in 
his  hand ;  another  is  supposed  to  look  exactly  like  a 
griffin.  Indeed,  firom  the  right  point  of  view  one  feels 
that  a  griffin  must  very  probably  look  thus,  though 
the  difficulty  of  comparing  it  with  an  original  ^eci- 
men  prevents  absolute  certainty. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  some  of  our  kind 
friends  that  our  artist  did  not  choose  the  (harden  of 
the  Gods  for  a  ^  big  picture/'  It  was  such  an  in^ 
teresting  place  in  nature  that  they  conM  not  undeiv 
stand  its  unavailability  for  art  Everjrwhere  we  went 
during  our  journey,  we  found  the  same  ideas  prevail- 
ing, and  had  to  be  on  our  guard  against  enthusiasms, 
lest  we  should  waste  time  in  getting  at  the  ^  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world"  to  find  some 
solitary  castle*rock  or  weird  simulation  of  another 
kind,  which,  however  impressive  it  might  be  out- 
doors, was  absolutely  incommunicable  by  paint  and 
canvas,  when  the  attempt  to  convey  it,  being  simply 
the  imitation  of  an  imitation,  mjust  have  looked  eith^ 
like  a  very  poor  castle,  or  a  mountain  put  up  by  an 
association  of  stone-masons.  But  the  artist's  selective 
fiiculty  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among  practical  men. 

The  morning  after  our  visit  to  the  god-patch,  we 
bade  good*by  to  our  friends  at  Colorado  City,  and 
bnce  more  turned  our  ambulance,  now  considerably 
heavier  by  a  rich  collection  of  specimens,  in  the  di^ 
rection  of  Denver.  Instead  of  keeping  near  the 
outer  edge  of  that  field  of  giant  grave-stones  be- 
tween which  we  had  pi(^ed  our  avenue  on  the  way 
down,  we  followed  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  up  to  its 
effervescent  springs,  took  a  last  deep  draught  o£  the 
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cbampagne  which  Nature  keeps  there  endlessly  on 
tap,  and,  steering  inward,  passed  the  gods  in  final, 
qnick  review. 

Just  as  we  got  to  the  gateway  of  the  (harden  of 
the  Gods,  one  of  our  ambulance  horses  broke  his 
whiffletree  by  a  sudden  start.  His  excuse  was  an 
dann  ftom  .'g,u.  Sred  by  .  gentleman  ot  our  party 
at  one  of  the  numerous  hares  which  we  encountered 
in  the  furze  about  the  Garden.  He  and  the  gentle- 
man magnanimously  divided  the  inconvenience  of  the 
accident;  the  one  riding  and  the  other  letting  himself 
be  ridden  down  to  Colorado  City  for  a  new  spar. 

"We  were  not  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  linger  beyond 
our  intention  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  of 
the  Continent.  In  politeness  to  us,  that  portion  of 
the  expedition  represented  by  the  buck-board  also 
^halted.  Pierce  geologized,  and  the  artist  sketched* 
Judge  Hall  found  sufficient  employment  in  the  mere 
act  of  admiration ;  expressing  himself  with  an  en- 
thusiasm in  regard  to  the  gods,  which  a^ured  me 
that  they  were  gods  indeed,  being  no  respecters  of 
persons, — else  had  they  risen  and  bowed  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Territory.  The  other  member  of  our 
party  went  hare-hunting  with  good  success,  using  the 
^^,Uch  the  genael.  in'Laroh  of  the  wUffle- 
tree  had  left  behind  him, — a  state  of  things  which 
has  its  high  moral  illustration  in  the  history  of  vir- 
tue from  Hogarth  down  to  the  last  Sunday-school 
book,  or  herein,  where  the  bad  little  boy,  who  fires 
in  an  original  style  out  of  the  coach,  has  to  go  away 
fi:om  the  hares,  and  get  a  whiffletree,  while  the  good 
little  boy,  who  was  careful  not  to  fire  till  he  could  do 
it  under  the  most  proper  circumstances,  stays  behind, 
^nd  shoots  a  great  many  hares  with  the  bad  little 
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boy*8  gun.  We  remaiked  to  our  bad  little  boy,  on  his 
return,  that  we  regarded  him  as  a  lofty  moral  lesson. 
It  was  a  very  hot  day  to  ride  five  miles  hi  the  open, 
on  a  hard  trotting  horse  and  bare-back ;  so  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  a  lofty  moral  lesson,  and  expressed 
that  view  strongly. 
As  for  myself  during  his  absence,  I  gave  over  all 
'  thought  of  business,  and  wandered  around  in  a  much 
more  aesthetic  atmosphere  than  yesterday.  I  visited 
the  gypsum  hill  near  by,  and,  instead  of  asking  it  ques* 
tions,  let  it  talk  to  me.  The  intense  glow  of  to-day's 
sun  made  it  more  lustrous  than  I  had  seen  it  before ; 
or  else  it  may  have  been  that  my  eyes  were  no  lon- 
ger occupied  with  minutise  of  structure,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  its  entire  impression.  It  was  a 
beautiful  object  in  the  landscape ;  such  an  exquisite 
pure  white,  with  such  a  fleecy  look  from  the  softening 
influence  of  the  debris  scattered  over  its  crystals, 
that  a  poet  would  have  called  it  one  of  the  gods' 
sheep  who  had  lain  down  in  the  garden  when  the 
doom  came,  and  suffered  petrifa^^tion  with  his  masters. 
I  interested  myself  in  the  attempts  which  here  and 
there  were  making  by  inhabitants  of  Colorado  City 
to  tiim  the  level  bottom  below  the  Oarden  into  a 
valuable  tract  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  requires 
little  expense  of  time  or  labor  to  secure  a  foothold  on 
Uncle  Sam's  soil  in  this  Territory.  Four  notched  logs 
laid  in  a  square  on  the  ground,  will  keep  a  preempted 
quarter-section  for  a  year,  being  to  all  legal  intents, 
as  has  been  decided,  sufficient  earnest  of  the  fact  that 
the  owner  purposes  building  ^  a  house  suitable  for 
human  habitation."  During  our  present  trip  we  saw 
several  such  squares  of  logs ;  and  they  were  quite  as 
well  respected  by  new-comers  as  if  they  had  been 
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squares  of  infantry.  At  one  time  Mr.  Garvin  had 
set  his  stake  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  intending  to 
es^oy  the  luxury  of  ownership  in  that  great  natural 
curiosity ;  but  other  business  prevented  his  carrying 
out  his  plan  of  a  large  house  there,  and,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  actual  settlers  who  might  wish  the  spot,  he 
finally  withdrew  his  claim.  George  Tappan,  some 
time  before  I  came  to  Denver,  preempted  the  section 
containing  the  springs  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille. 
But  Nature  is  not  quite  as  easy  with  the  new  settler 
asUncleSam.  If  she  is  to  yield  him  anything,  she 
'demands  pay  beforehand.  He  can't  put  in  his  seeds, 
and  give  her  a  due-bill  on  Heaven  to  be  presently 
paid  in  showers ;  but  he  must  advance  her  moisture 
in  the  shape  of  irrigation,  prior  to  all  possibility  of 
her  growing  a  valuable  crop.  Through  the  low 
bottom  immediately  east  of  the  Gods'  Garden,  I 
foimd  a  number  of  ^  sequis,"  or  distributing  ditches, 
already  run,  connecting  with  a  small  rivnlet  which 
came  from  Camp  Creek  Canon,  and  fell  lower  down 
into  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille.  Along  these  grew  a 
profrision  of  the  willow-leaved  cotton-wood,  a  tree  so 
much  resembling  the  common  swamp  willow  of  our 
Eastern  States,  that  but  for  the  character  of  the  bark 
I  should  have  taken  it  for  an  old  friend.  The  cotton- 
wood  with  the  cordiform  leaf  aboimds  around  Den- 
ver,  but  is  comparatively  scarce  here.  Wandering 
through  the  thicket,  I  collected  several  of  the  largest 
and  most  gorgeous  butterflies  found  out  of  California, 
and  had  my  first  open-air  interview  with  a  Colorado 
rattlesnake.  He  was  so  near  me,  as  I  stooped  to  put 
my  hat  over  a  giant  papilio  sucking  from  the  mud  of 
the  stream,  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  noble  enemy, 
he  could  have  killed  me  more  easily  than  I  caught  the 
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insect  But  he  lifted  his  head  out  of  his  coil,  rattled 
Tigorousl  J,  and  as  I  leaped  back  to  break  off  a  sapling 
for  his  benefit,  slipped  quietly  out  of  sight  into  an 
overgro¥nEi  ^^sequL"  He  was  five  feet  in  length ;  and 
though,  as  may  well  be  supposed  wxder  the  circum- 
stances, I  did  not  undertake  to  count  his  rattles, 
he  had  every  look  of  a  veteran.  But  fe#  his  noise, 
the  ordinary  observer,  familiar  with  our  Eastern  and 
Southern  snake,  would  not  have  taken  him  lor  a  cro- 
talus  at  all,  the  brown  of  his  clouds  being  so  much 
duller,  and  shading  into  ashen  gray  without  the  least 
yellow  tinge  in  it.  Besides,  his  l^igth  is  never  bs 
great  as  that  attained  by  our  varieties,  four  and  five 
feet  being  his  average,  and  six  feet  a  somewhat  un* 
usual  measure.  He  is  none  the  pleasanter  pet  for 
these  differences.  His  poison  is  quite  as  deadly  as 
his  Eastern  cousin's,  though  I  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  he  is  not  such  a  bore,  and  keeps  himself 
much  further  firom  the  sight  of  civilization.  In  all 
our  wanderings  through  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Con* 
tinent,  I  only  saw  one  other  living  rattlesnake  in  the 
open  air,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  that  had  been 
killed,  and  were  lying  in  our  track.  The  creatures 
showed  every  anxiety  to  get  out  of  man's  way,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  learn  the  habits  of  their 
Virginia  congeners,  who  make  a  rendezvous  of  the 
rock  foundation  under  a  house,  and  a  profession,  on 
sunny  days,  of  biting  the  children.  One  of  our  party, 
in  an  expedition  to  the  mountains,  had  one  of  his 
ambulance  mules  bitten  on  the  nose  while  feeding  on 
a  green  bottom  among  the  Wind  River  peaks.  Every- 
body counseled  him  to  shoot  the  beast,  insisting  that 
he  could  not  save  him.  But  he  liked  tiie  mule,  as 
possessing  a  somewhat  sweeter  temper  and  happier 
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yrism  of  life  than  are  usually  enjoyed  by  his  tribe^  so 
bse  determined  to  eiire  him.  In  the  first  place^  he  tied 
a  small  package  of  gnnpowder  across  the  wound  on 
the  nose^  bandaged  ^e  mule's  eyes^  and  exploded  the 
charge.  Following  this  novel  method  of  actual  cau- 
tery, he  bound  upon  the  spot  a  paper  of  moistened 
fincKiut  tobacco.  Then,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
men,  he  hdd  the  mule's  mouth  open,  and  poured  an' 
entire  bottle  of  raw  Bourbon  whi^ey  down  his  throat 
After  that — he  did  nothing  more.  The  mule  Uved  to 
thank  him,  and  pay  his  bill  for  medical  services,  by 
drawing  him  home  to  the  white  settlements ;  but  I 
suspect  that  there  were  moments  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  cure  when  Mr.  Mule  wondered  seriously 
whethw  it  was  worth  while.  (In  saying  Mr.  Mule, 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  eccentric ;  but  really,  over  this 
entire  region,  that  term  of  respect  is  so  habitually 
applied  to  animals  as  to  lose  the  slightest  semblance 
of  badinage.  The  old  hunter  says,  ^'I  up  with  my 
rifle,  and  down  goes  Mr.  Antelope ; ''  or,  ^^  Mr.  Bear 
sat  up,  and  took  one  of  my  dogs  right  across  the 
scalp ; "  or,  ^  Mr.  Indian  lay  in  the  bushes  waiting  for 
the  train."  It  is  a  title  given  to  anything  that  has 
made  the  settler  trouble,  or  in  any  way  measured 
forces  with  him;  given  half  in  mockery  of  a  con- 
quered foe,  but  mosdy,  I  suspect,  with  an  instinctive 
veneralaon  for  the  force  of  character  which  has  made 
the  victory  costly.  What  did  Mister  originally  mean 
but  master  ?  I  am,  however,  getting  too  philological 
even  for  a  parenthesis.) 

We  had  been  employed  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
in  our  various  fSashions  for  a  little  over  two  hours, 
when  our  ambassador  returned  with  a  whiffletree.  It 
was  manu&cfcured  out  of  an  old  awning^post  belong* 
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ing  to  some  discarded  enugrant  wagon,  aad  had  aer* 
eral  holes  in  it,  where  the  curtain-buttons  had  been 
screwed  in.  But  it  was  neatly  made,  and  the  only  thing 
we  could  get  The  blacksmith  of  the  settlement,  who 
was  also  its  wheelwright  and  general  mechanic,  had 
made  a  tour  among  all  the  ruins  of  his  shop  before 
he  could  find  a  piece  of  timber  suitable  for  our  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  no  hard  wood  like  our 
nut-trees,  ash,  and  white-oak,  is  to  be  found  among 
the  native  growths  of  Colorado.  There  is  plenty  of 
pine  and  cedar  timber  in  the  high  mountain  gorges, 
some  spruce  and  fir;  but  aU  the  work  which  has  to 
endure  stram,  must  be  made  firom  imported  woods. 
It  is  not  long  since  young  hickory,  not  particularly 
well  seasoned,  sold  as  high  as  fi>rty  cento  a  pound  in 
this  region.  An  old  pair  of  ash  thills  will  often  bring 
more  money,  for  purposes  of  cutting  up  and  making 
oyer,  than  an  entirely  new  paur,  of  the  best  workman- 
ship, would  cost  in  New  York.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fine  field  open  to  any  man  who  can  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  hmnediate  and  perhaps  munificent  returns 
ofiered  by  speculation  and  the  mines,  long  enough  to 
try  the  acclimatization  of  the  hard  woods  in  Colorado. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  a  nursery  of  hickories, 
English  walnuts,  white-ashes,  and  oaks,  would  flourish 
almost  anywhere  between  Denver  and  Latham,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Platte.  It  certainly  would  take  but 
little  time  and  energy  to  commence  the  experiment, 
by  planting  the  nuts,  seeds,  or  acorns.  No  enterprise 
takes  better  care  of  itself  fix>m  the  first  start ;  and  if 
it  succeeded,  the  proprietor  would  have  the  satisfito- 
tion  of  a  fine  source  of  revenue  yearly,  doubling  ito 
value  before  his  eves,  with  the  certainty  that  in  twenty 
yearB  he  might  Z^^i  the  entire  Irketa  of  Den- 
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ver,  Central,  and  Colorado  cities,  in  virtue  of  the 
mere  &ct  that  he  was  first  in  the  field.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  hard  wood  are  needed  in  Denver  and  the 
mines;  yet  the  impossibility  of  getting  it  close  at 
hand  is  so  great  that  I  have  seen  men  come  into 
Oeorge  Tappan's  store,  buy  half  a  dozen  imported 
rakes,  and  break  off  the  teeth  and  bows  to  make  fish- 
poles  of  the  handles.  Nothing  else  sufficiently  strong, 
light,  and  pliant  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
Every  train  of  Tappan's,  Byram's,  or  the  other  mer- 
chante  running  wagons  fiw>m  the  Missouri,  brings  out 
a  cargo  of  the  hard  woods;  but  these  necessarily 
command  prices  which  must  long  ago  have  stimu- 
lated Coloradian  enterprise  into  attempting  tree  cul- 
ture for  itself,  had  not  the  one  idea  of  mining  hith- 
erto absorbed  every  Jbculty  of  the  people.  This  mat- 
ter must  and  will  right  itself  in  time.  At  leasts  I 
hope  so ;  for  certainty  is  not  quite  possible  to  one  who 
has  seen  the  same  destitution  prevailing  in  parts  of 
Oregon  which  have  been  much  longer  settied,  have 
no  excuse  in  the  importunity  of  mining,  and  very  lit- 
tle help  to  their  condition  from  anythuig  like  a  well 
perfected  system  of  imports. 

•  What  I  have  said  touching  this  matter  may  seem 
too  large  an  excursion  from  the  recital  of  our  trip; 
but  it  is  my  object,  so  £ur  as  possible,  to  take  the 
reader  along  with  me,  let  him  see  what  I  saw  as  it 
occurred,  and  have  him  share  the  suggestions  awak- 
ened within  me  as  they  arose  on  the  spot.  We  shall 
thus  be  in  less  danger  of  overlooking  many  appaiv 
ently  trifling  but  still  important  traits  of  the  country 
and  people  we  travel  through,  which  by  their  minute- 
ness might  slip  the  grasp  of  a  more  orderly  and  am- 
bitious classification. 


On  the  wivffletree  having  been  adjusted,  we  re* 
sumed  our  line  of  march,  turning,  in  about  five  miles 
from  Colorado  City,  between  diaggy  precipices  and 
thickets  of  low  evergreen,  to  the  canon  of  Camp  Creek. 
The  character  of  the  uplifts  in  the  mouth  of  this 
ciAon  is  even  bolder  than  at  the  Ghurden  of  the  Gods. 
The  most .  remarkable  columnar  structure  that  I  saw 
in  our  whole  journey  exists  here,  in  an  obelisk  of  the 
same  brilliant  natural  brick  which  fonns  the  material 
of  the  Qods,  rising  quite  unsupported  to  the  height 
of  about  four  hundred  feet,  with  a  curious  swell  at 
its  summit  which  much  exceeds  in  circumference  the 
lower  portion  of  the  shaft,  and  gives  the  whole  struc- 
ture a  look  of  self>poise  and  strong  insecurity  in  the 
&ce  of  natural  laws,  not  excelled  by  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  I  was  compelled  to  sketch  it  for  my- 
self, there  being  so  much  more  artistic  work  at  hand 
for  the  artisif s  pencil ;  but  I  could  not  give  with  my 
blaok  lines  an  idea  of  the  color,  however  truthful  the 
drawing  in  figure.  How  much  is  lost  by  the  absence 
of  coloir,  may  be  conceived  by  imagining  a  shaft 
higher  than  the  loftiest  steeple  of  our  metropolitan 
churches,  red  as  blood  from  foot  to  capital,  and  re* 
lieved  against  dense  green  rock-pines,  bare  brown 
mountains,  shining  uplifts  of  the  white  variety,  or 
the  intense  blue  sky  of  a  Colorado  summer. 

Behind  the  obelisk  to  the  yest,  the  cafion  entered 
the  mountains  between  heightening  walls  of  an  unri- 
valed savage  beauty,  its  last  glimpse  being  a  lofty 
gap  with  serrated  edges  like  a  giant's  staircase, 
formed  by  the  great  mass  of  schistose  sandstone 
broken  into  square  blocks.  Neither  in  pictures  nor 
landscape  do  I  remember  a  more  exquisite  gradation 
between  foreground  and  sky  than  that  which  led  my 
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eye  £tom  the  taH  red  obeUsk  to  the  glimpse  «t  the 
top  of  ihe  cafion. 

Nothing  occuired  on  tixe  return  to  Sprague's — onr 
iialf-way  house  both  going  and  coming — nM>re  impoi> 
tant  than  the  shooting  of  a  fine  sidde-Hll  curlew^ 
whioh  was  floating  over  the  long  sandy  dog-plain  I 
bave  before  noticed  The  last  place  where  I  had  held 
H  curlew  in  my  hands  was  far  up  the  St.  John's  River, 
among  the  tangled  yellow  jasmines  and  convolvuti 
that  border  Meridian  lagoons ;  and  it  was  a  singular 
sensation  to  see  this  bird  so  far  away  fix)m  all  his  (to 
me)  familiar  haunts.  But  the  curlew  is  considerable 
of  a  cosmopolitan.  In  regard  to  this  bird  we  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  a  fact  that  often  forced 
itself  upon  us  afterwards.  There  is  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing  to  collect  such  specimens^  tmless  one  goes  spe- 
cially provided  for  the  purpose.  You  cannot  satisfy 
yourself  on  the  vast  field  between  the  Missouri  and  tbe 
Pamfic  by  naturalizing  merely  en  amateur.  You  must 
set  out  with  something  more  than  an  empty  box  and 
a  piece  of  arsenical  soap.  The  climate,  being  anti- 
septic, is  in  your  &v6r ;  but  all  else  is  against  you. 
You  have  no  adequate  means  of  packing  your  skins^ 
and  keeping  them  from  vermin ;  none  for  transport- 
ing them  safely,  on  the  wild  routes  which  we  trav- 
elled, and  in  the  way  we  were  compelled  to  travel 
them.  Mineral  specimens  are  all  that  the  amateur 
can  be  sure  of  getting  home  to  the  States  in  good 
order.  This  vast  field  of  the  Central  Continent  must 
be  beaten  by  speciaUsts,  each  provided  with  his  own 
definite  plan,  tools,  and  means  of  carriage.  At  the 
best,  he  will  have  to  sacrifice  much  that  it  is  a  real 
pain  not  to  carry  away;  for  his  collections  accumulate 
fiister  than  he  will  ever  be  able  to  forward  them  to 
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the  settlements  till  the  Pktdfic  BaOioad  has  opened  its 
great  artery  from  Pike's  Peak  to  the  sea.  So,  despite 
our  arsenical  soap,  this  fine  curlew  eventually  be- 
came so  much  deteriorated  that  we  had  regretfully 
to  throw  him  away. 

I  will  not  stale  these  pages  by  a  review  of  the 
route  between  Sprague's  and  Denver.  We  took  din- 
ner  at  the  Pretty  Woman's  Banch,  and  came  down 
the  slope  of  the  Cherry  and  Plum  Creek  Divide  just 
after  sunset^  getting  in  twilight  a  magnificent  view 
of  fires  which  were  devastating  the  dense  fir  and 
pine  growths  of  the  mountsin  gorges  behind  Denver. 
The  smoke  and  heated  air  fix)m  the  vast  chimney- 
draughts  of  the  caSons  were  wafted  full  in  our  &ce8; 
and  the  leaping  sheets  of  flame,  or  Iheir  flickering 
fringe  along  the  forest  top,  almost  crackled  in  our 
ears,  and  added  to  the  evanescent  orange  of  sundown 
a  bloodier,  baleful  red. 

It  was  about  nine  o'cbck  in  the  evening,  when, 
after  a  ride  through  a  perfect  Shaker  meeting  of 
jumping  hares,  we  got  over  the  broad  plain  between 
the  divide  and  Jim  Beckwith's  station,  skirted  the 
silent  Platte  lying  steel-gray  in  twilight  shadow, 
whirled  past  Camp  Weld,  and  came  into  Denver. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTO  THE  BOCET  MOUNTAINS. 

The  day  before  our  party  left  Denver  finally,  was 
passed  by  myself  in  visiting,  under  Mr.  Pierce's  guid- 
ance, one  of  the  principal  coal  outcrops  thus  £Eur  dis- 
covered in  the  Territory* 

For  a  wonder,  our  dust  was  laid  by  a  fine  drizding 
rain,  which  lasted  the  entire  day.  The  ranchman  at 
whose  house  we  stopped  to  dine,  was  quite  delighted 
by  it.  It  was  doubtless  a  godsend  to  his  crops ;  but, 
lestheticaUy  speaking,  Colorado  does  not  look  well  in 
a  shower.  The  Plains  seem  surprised  by  it  There 
is  none  of  that  bright,  thankful  receptivity  in  them 
which  rain  meets  £rom  every  grassy  stretch  in  the 
East.  There  is  no  hope  of  their  laughing  back  at 
bounty  in  a  gayen:  green, — a  green  like  our  meadows, 
growing  greener  even  while  you  look  at  it^  and  the 
rain  still  falls. 

In  spite  of  the  drizzle,  our  blankets  and  water- 
proo&  kept  us  perfectly  comfortable  on  Mr.  Pierce's 
buck-board  Sixteen  miles  of  tolerably  smooth  driv* 
ing,  picked  out  by  ourselves  among  the  undulations 
of  the  Plain  north  of  Denver,  brought  us  to  what  was 
called  ^^  the  Mine."  Nobody  was  working  it  at  pres- 
ent. It  was  situated  on  an  entered  quarter-section, 
and  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  title  retarded  its 
development 

Thus  &x  the  workings  had  been  limited  to  a  single 
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lateral  shafts  ranning  into  the  fiice  of  a  low  bluff  for 
the  distanoe  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  laid  with  a 
wooden  tramway,  upon  which  were  aeyeral  small  cars, 
still  in  good  order.  The  coal  was  instantly  recogniz- 
able as  tertiary,  and  must  have  been  among  the  latest' 
lignite  formations  of  that  period.  The  nearest  brown- 
coal  layers  are,  I  believe,  generally  referred  to  the 
miocene.  This  I  think  subsequent  to  the  miocene. 
The  vein  was  distributed  duxm^  a  bed  of  fiiable, 
bituminous  shales  and  clay.  Both  Ihe  coal  and  the 
shales  contained  perfect  impressions  of  still  contem- 
porary plants.  We  found  numerous  specunens  of 
leaves  from  both  the  common  varieties  of  cotton- 
wood  and  the  swamp-willow ;  also  of  an  entire  plant 
belonging  to  the  bulrrahes.  The  coal  deposit  seemed 
surrounded  by  the  shales  mentioned,  both  above  and 
below.  It  bums  with  a  brisk  flame  and  fragrant  oily 
ennoke,  like  the  English  soft  coal,  but  has  much  less 
body,  and  consumes  to  ashes  without  coking.  We 
saw  enough  of  it,  and  heard  sufficiently  of  other  like 
discoveries  near  by,  to  be  sure  that  this  mineral  is 
abundant  about  Denver,  and  may  be  profitably  mined 
for  domestic  purposes. 

I  think  it  not  at  all  improbable  that  petroleum 
will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  Plains  of  Colorado.  Its 
origin  is  not  yet  among  tiie  certainties  of  science ; 
but  the  only  certain  fkct  about  it,  that  it  is  a  result 
of  vegetable  decomposition  under  pressure,  makes  us 
look  for  it  in  the  underdrainage  of  all  such  beds  as 
that  near  Denver.  It  seems  to  play  the  part  of 
molasses  to  the  sugar  of  coal,  comprising  the  carbon 
particles  which  could  not  be  caught  out  of  solution, 
and  brought  within  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  form. 
The  underl3dng  calcareous  formations  of  Ihe  chalk 
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and  tertiary  exmt  everywhere  over  the  Plains,  in 
basins  which  form  the  most  natural  reservoirs  for  a 
petroleum  deposit,  and  are  often  sufficiently  indu- 
rated to  retam  it, 

On  the  way  back  to  Denver,  we  found  growing  on 
one  of  the  sand-hills  a  ruxming  verbena  entirely  new 
to  both  of  us ;  in  form  exactly  resembling  the  scarlet 
variety  of  our  gardens,  but  bearing  profuse  blossoms 
of  a  brilliant  blue  tint,  which  would  have  thrown  into 
ecstasies  any  of  those  florists  who  have  spent  such 
effort  to  produce  it  artificially.  We  dug  up  several  of 
the  plants,  and,  the  rain  favoring,  kept  sufficient  soil 
about  the  roots  to  transplant  them  successfully  in  Mr. 
Pierce's  garden  on  our  return. 

The  day  before  we  left  Denver,  we  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  witness  one  of  those  periodic  incursions  of 
the  Arrapahoe  tribe  of  Indians,  which  led  a  new-come 
Irishman  to  ask  on  one  occasion  ^^  whether  that  was 
the  reason  why  Americans  called  the  season  Indian 
summer."  In  Denver  nobody  says  "Arrapahoe.**  The 
wag  who  first  misquoted  ^^  Lo  the  poor  Indian  '*  has 
perpetuated  himself  in  Denver  by  the  fact  that  In- 
dians there  are  always  called  ^Hhe  Lo  Family.** 
*^How  are  you,  Lo  (or  Mr.  Lo)?**  is  the  familiar 
address  of  a  coppeiKX>lored  warrior.  Of  a  sudden, 
just  about  midday,  the  Messrs.,  Mistresses,  Masters, 
and  Misses  Lo  swarmed  in  the  streete  of  Denver,  with 
as  little  pre&ce  as  seventeen-year  locusts.  They 
might  have  come  out  of  holes  in  the  ground.  Some 
of  .the  men  had  magnificent  biifialo-robes,  elegantly 
worked  and  stained  on  the  inside ;  otiiers  had  robes 
of  wolf-skin;  and  I  saw  a  number  of  fine  blankets. 
But  the  majority  of  the  tribe  were  half  naked,  and  in 
a  condition  of  squalid  filth.    One  of  the  squaws  en- 

18 
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tered  a  grocery  store  with  a  baby  bound  to  ber  bade, 
and  a  greasy  blanket  over  all.  In  her  hand  die  held 
some  pieces  of  deerskin  work  for  barter.  Her  eye 
wandered  with  a  savage  restlessness  over  the  shelves, 
and  fell  to  an  open  barrel  of  brown  sugar.    An  Arrar 

.  pahoe  can  no  more  resist  sugar  than  a  wasp.  Mrs.  Lo 
uttered  a  guttural  of  exultation,  thrust  the  deerskin 
into  the  grocer's  hands^  whipped  the  baby  out  of  his 
pouch  in  a  jiffyf  cast  her  blanket  on  the  floor,  and 
after  throwing  into  the  middle  of  it  all  the  sugar  die 
could  scoop  before  the  grocer  cried,  '^  Hold  1 "  tied  it 
up  composedly  by  the  comers,  hung  it  over  one  arm 
and  her  ofbpring  over  the  other,  marching  out  of  the 
store  with  all  the  dignity  of  Penthesilea,  and  consid- 
erably fewer  clothes  than  that  royal  Amazon  wore 
on  public  occasions ;  ia  other  words,  nothiag  but  a 
breech-clotL 

Towards  nightfall  might  occasionally  be  seen  a 
stalwart  brave  stalking  out  of  the  town  towards  the 
encampment,  metaphorically  speaking  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  a  high-bred  insolence  in  his  car* 
riage,  followed  by  a  trail  of  wives  laden  with  babies 
and  the  day's  shopping  of  the  &mily.  I  was  about 
to  utter  a  sneer  at  the  cruelty  of  savage  life,  when  a 
question  occurred  to  me  whether  women  still  carry 
the  heaviest  burdens  in  our  own  civilised  society. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Lo  stumbling  under  twenty  pounds  of 
sugar  and  young  Indian ;  but  I  have  biown  white 
wives  who  had  loads  to  carry  for  their  lords  some- 
thing heavier  and  far  less  sweet. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  two  of  us  resumed  our  jour- 
ney toward  California,  by  the  Overland  wagon.  The 
other  two  stayed  behind  to  visit  friends  who  had  in* 

.  troduced  Eastern  fiuming  to  a  well  timbered  tract 
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of  low  bottom  land  on  the  Flatte,  near  Denver.  Onr 
party  was  to  reimite  at  Salt  Lake  or  at  «ome  inter- 
mediate station. 

Nothing  noticeable  oecnrred  on  the  road  to  Latham 
to  change  the  moonlight  impression  of  it  which  I  have 
heretofore  given,  with  the  exception  of  Arrapahoe  In- 
dians. They  were  on  their  way  southward,  and  those 
we  had  seen  in  or  aronnd  Denver  were  the  mere 
skirmish  line  of  the  tribe.  For  the  first  forty  miles 
ont  of  Denver,  we  were  perpetually  meeting  parties 
of  tiiem  on  horseback,  or  encamped  under  black  skin 
tents  resembling  the  Sibley,  and  having  quite  an  im- 
proved style  of  egress  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  for 
the  smoke,  which  among  some  tribes  has  no  means  of 
exit  but  the  fitmt  slit  They  made  no  hostile  signs, 
being  for  the  present  on  tiieir  summer  tour,  and  not 
their  war-path;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  them, 
as  I  have  among  lunatics  in  an  asylum,  or  wild  beasts 
in  a  menagerie,  how  little  they  knew  their  power,  or 
how  to  exercise  it.  There  were  enough  of  them  to 
have  swept  away  every  vestige  of  civilization  between 
Latham  and  Vike^fi  Peak.  The  puniest  woman  who 
could  wield  my  Ballard's  carbine  was  a  match  for  ten 
of  them. 

We  found  tents  pitched  near  several  of  the  stations 
where  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  halt  to  push  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Arrapahoes.  I  was  pa3rticularly  anxious  to  see  the 
noble  Indian.  When  a  boy,  I  read  everything  that 
was  ever  written  about  him.  At  that  time  of  life,  I 
regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  every-day  Alexander  the 
Great,  slightly  tinctured  with  Damon  and  Pythias. 
He  principally  followed  burning  himself  at  stakes,  — 
latl^r  Uked  it  than  otherwise, — so  much  so  that  he 
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was  in  the  halnt  of  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  su^ 
gesi  whether  hot  pinchers  would  not  be  a  neater 
method  of  ending  Ihe  job.  In  his  intervals  of  ennui^ 
he  did  the  leoture  business  on  a  free  basis,  visiting 
public  lyceums  known  by  the  descriptive  tide  of  pow- 
wows, and  aflbiding  much  satis&ction  to  audiences, 
chiefly  on  the  themes  of  ^  the  Bounding  Deer  "  and 
^^  the  Blasted  Pine."  He  was  a  poet,  an  orator,  a 
prophet,  a  hero,  a  highly  educated  and  accomplidiied 
gentleman,  who,  from  native  simplicity  of  character, 
went  without  his  clothes  on.  The  only  screw  loose 
in  his  whole  construction  was  an  unaccountable  pro* 
pensity  to  die  off.  This  was  called  ^  fading  before 
the  advance  of  the  cruel  white  man."  When  I 
thought  of  it,  I  felt  ashamed  of  being  white ;  I  be- 
longed to  a  cruel  race  that  ^^ advanced;"  I  wished 
that  the  cruel  race  would  only  listen  to  the  good 
people  who  disliked  ^^  advancing,"  and  consent  to 
stop  it  As  for  the  female  Indian,  there  was  a  pe- 
riod when  I  pined  for  her.  I  owe  her  many  melan- 
choly months  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve. 
I  remained  faithftiler  to  my  ideal  than  my  ideal 
proved  to  me.  I  remember  what  a  solace  Beadle's 
Dime  Novels  would  have  been  to  me  then,  just  as  I 
.  think  how  much  better  off  I  might  have  been,  had 
chloroform  only  been  invented  when  I  had  my  first 
tooth  out  ^^  Wishky-Washky,  or  the  Queen  of  the 
Pottowatomies,"  would  have  served  me  for  one  good 
dose.  As  it  was,  I  read  Cooper  cumulatively  to  get 
the  same  effect.  Eyery  Indian  woman  was  beautifuL 
All  you  had  to  do  to  equal  the  Venus  de  Medici  was 
to  turn  the  color  of  a  new  cent.  The  Indian  woman 
lived  principally  on  shady  banks,  with  her  feet  in  the 
water ;  but  the  same  guilelessness  of  character  which 
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obidated  a  tailor's  bill  for  her  brother,  guaranfeed 
her  against  colds  in  the  head.  She  was  as  pretty  as 
anybody  could  be  who  was  so  pious;  more  pious 
than  any  white  girl  half  so  pretty.  She  contemplated 
alternately  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  clouds,  and  her  own 
lovely  &ce  in  the  pool  If  the  half  that  was  told  of 
her  was  true,  she  could  not  be  accused  of  wasting  her 
time.  How  I  longed  to  see  her !  I  thought  of  her 
whenever  I  was  in  a  grove.  Would  she  steal  out 
from  behind  that  old  chestnut,  give  me  one  quick  an* 
telope^look  with  the  meltingest  black  eyes  in  Pagan- 
dom, and,  laughing  like  the  woodrobin's  gurgle,  be 
away  again  among  the  invisible  Dryads  and  Fauns  ? 
Ah,  bright  Alfitratta,  you  jilted  me !  You  are  a  swin- 
dle, bright  Al&ratta !  I  don't  like  to  say  it  to  a  lady, 
but  you  are,  Alfaratta ;  you  know  you  are. 

I  am  obliged  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  a  beau- 
tiful full-blooded  Indian  woman.  I  know  that  many 
excdllent  men,  writing  at  a  distance  from  Indians, 
have  warmly  imaged  such  a  fact,  and  that  a  very  few 
other  excellent  men,  who  have  known  Indians  at 
home,  speak  enthusiastically  of  it.  We  must  rememr 
ber  that  ahnost  any  woman  seems  beautiAil  to  a  man 
who  has  seen  none  for  three  months,  as  often  hap- 
pened to  the  old  voyageurs ;  also  that  the  poet  is  quite 
independent  of  &cts.  A  prwri  it  would  be  possible  to 
disprove  a  beautiful  Indian.  Neither  in  the  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  training  of  the  Indian  woman  exist 
any  of  those  conditions  which  underlie  female  beauty. 
She  is  man's  drudge,  and  shows  it  in  her  face.  Her 
husband  can  sell  her  or  let  her :  she  knows  it,  and 
shows  that.  She  is  ill  fed,  badly  clothed,  depressed  by 
too  rapid  child-bearing ;  she  shows  from  head  to  foot 
that  she  is  all  of  these^  or  that  her  mother  was  before 
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to  exist  under  such  droumstanoeB  by  ^e  opetmlion 
of  any  known  law.  As  to  stadjnng  the  question  by 
observation,  I  can  only  sty  that  I  haye  looked  in  yain, 
through  ail  that  part  of  ihe  Continent  we  traTersed^ 
for  a  single  instance  of  anything  which  the  utmost 
lenience  could  prcmounce  beauty  in  an  Indian  wtMnan« 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake  than  the  popular  no- 
tions regarding  Indian  maternity;  the  getting  and 
rearing  of  a  fiunily  break  them  down,  and  age  them  in 
their  prime,  to  an  extent  more  deplorable  than  among 
our  firailest  American  women.  Their  health  is  poisoned 
by  a  congenital  taint  (which  some  philosophers  hare 
insisted  in  foisting  upon  the  whites,  but  which  is  as 
independent  of  them  as  death  itself) ;  their  habits  are 
too  slovenly  to  mention ;  their  digestion  quiveis  be- 
tween gorge  and  fsst;  they  become  inured  to  the  cold 
at  the  expense  of  stinted  limbs,  narrow  chest,  pro- 
truding abdomens,  and  a  skin  with  the  texture  of 
rawhide.  The  assertions  of  the  last  sentence  apply 
equally  to  the  men.  It  would  be  hard  for  an  imi^« 
native  artist  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Arrapahoes  carry  the  spindle- 
shanked  and  pot-bellied  style  of  human  architecture. 
The  little  childrai  all  seem  c<msumed  by  tabes  me$m^ 
ierica.  For  one  boy  of  six  I  could  find  no  simile  but 
a  kettle-drum  standing  on  two  fifes,  with  the  bulge 
forward.  Most  of  the  men  were  gaunt ;  many  under- 
siaed;  nearly  all  were  shrunken  in  the  calf;  and  I 
saw  none  whose  devjelopment  in  any  way  would  have 
attracted  notice  in  an  ICastem  gymnasium.  They 
gave  me  the  impression  of  a  race  on  the  decompos- 
ing grade,  and  a  good  way  down  the  scale.  Their 
&oes  were,  without  exception,  gross,  brutal,  selfidi. 
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and  sullen.  Their  occasional  scantj  laugh  was  a  bad 
laugh.  There  was  no  suspimon  even  of  prettiness  in 
the  face  or  form  of  either  man^  woman,  or  child. 

The  horses  of  ihe  Arrapahoes  and  their  appreciation 
of  them  formed  their  one  strong  point.  Few  of  the 
wiry  Utile  animab  were  larger  than  a  Kaauok  pony ; 
they  were  all  of  them  ewe-necked,  as  is  inevitable 
with  pasture-feeders ;  here  anfl  there  was  a  tympan- 
itic little  cob  which  seemed  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
surrouiiding  human  contagion,  and  become  pot-bellied 
out  of  complaisance ;  but  their  action  was  good,  their 
color  picturesquely  patched  and  {Hed,  their  eyes  in- 
telligent, their  training  such  that  they  were  ridden 
without  bridle  (oiten  without  saddle  either),  guided 
only  by  a  pat  on  the  neck,  and  their  bottom  evi- 
dently immense.  I  felt  some  respect  for  a  large  waiv 
rior  on  thin  legs  who  refused  our  ofier  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  his  stallion. 

On  one  of  these  little  fellows  I  saw  a  boy  and  a 
girl  riding,  with  their  little  brother  between  them,  the 
pony  trotting  away  with  as  much  comfort  as  if  he 
were  carrying  an  empty  sack.  I  think  he  would  not 
have  objected  if  they  had  put  him  under  a  pyramid 
of  the  entire  &mily.  It  is  certainly  in  the  Indian's 
&vor  that  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  few  races  which 
make,  their  horse  their  firiend.  An  Arrapahoe  baby 
takes  much  the  same  line  of  familiarities  with  his  &- 
ther's  horse  that  a  white  child  indulges  towards  his 
sister's  poodle.  An  Indian  horse  hardly  ever  comes 
vicious  to  the  stable  of  his  first  white  owner.  Not 
until  the  cruel  hit  has  been  substituted  for  tiie  gentle 
hand-pat,  and  he  has  heard  himself  addressed  in  the 
new  voice  of  enmity,  does  he  learn  to  bite,  kick,  or 
practice  the  still  worse  vice  of  bucking.    It  is  a  pity 
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th&t  dvilked  nations  should  be  oompeUed  to  learn 
the  perfection  of  one  of  the  nuinliest  arts  from  the 
Nomads  of  Tartary,  the  Hains,  and  the  Arabian  Desert. 
The  horse  is  as  capable  of  friendship  as  the  dog.  The 
more  that  I  see  of  him,  the  more  I  love  his  nature, 
and  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  the  true  side  for 
the  trainer  to  approach  him  on,  is  his  personal  devo- 
tion to  himself.  The  horse  that  cannot  be  approached 
thus,  by  wisdom  and  patience,  I  have  yet  to  see. 

The  nearest  approach  to  luxury  among  the  Arrapa- 
hoes  was  a  sort  of  horse-palanquin,  made  by  suspend- 
ing a  hammock  of  skins  between  two  of  the  lodge- 
poles,  which  are  tied  at  one  end  to  tibe  horse's  neck, 
when  the  tents  are  strudc  for  a  march.  The  other 
ends  of  the  poles  drag  on  the  ground;  and  they  pos^ 
sess  suflScient  elasticity  to  make  the  hammock  no 
mean  ambulance  for  a  veteran  or  a  sick  person. 

A  little  before  sunset  we  pulled  up  at  the  one  house 
and  the  stables  representing  Latham.  Here  we  took 
tea  from  our  own  supply  chest,  and  passed  the  time 
waiting  for  the  westward  stage  in  sketching  and  hot- 
anizing  before  dari^,  and  writing  letters  after  it.  The 
stage  arrived  about  ten  o'clock,  and  to  our  great  sat- 
isfaction we  discovered  only  three  inside  passengers 
int^iding  to  go  further.  Night-riding  in  a  stage  is 
an  occasion  where  misery  decidedly  does  not  love 
company. 

Just  after  leaving  Latham,  we  coiled  ourselves  into 
one  comer  for  a  nap,  but  had  hardly  began  to  nod 
before  we  plunged  down  a  steep  bank,  and  began 
fording  the  South  Flatte  at  a  point  where  the  water 
came  just  nicely  over  the  floor  of  the  wagon,  soakmg 
our  boots,  gun<<^ases,  and  blankets  to  perfection.  The 
night  was  dark ;  but,  to  judge  by  feeling,  the  road 
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dming  the  first  half  of  ihe  night  eontinued  nearly  as 
level  as  from  Fremont's  Orchard  to  Latham.  We 
dozed  up  the  steep  grades,  and  got  rattled  wide  awake 
down  them,  coming  feverishly  into  the  dawn  during 
our  first  severely  mountainous  climb,  along  the  bed 
of  the  Cache-la-Poudre.  This  stream  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  torrents  which  we  saw  on 
our  entire  journey.  It  oomes  fix>m  the  everlasting 
snow-line  of  the  peaks  about  Cheyenne  Pass ;  and  its 
entire  course  to  the  Platte  is  a  roaring  sluice,  broken 
by  no  great  fidl,  but  obstructed  by  gigantic  boulders, 
with  a  tolerably  even  grade  and  considerable  winding 
of  direction.  At  Camp  Halleck,  where  we  arrived  at 
sunrise,  the  stream  was  about  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
plunged  through  a  densely  tangled  forest.  Ihe  sol- 
diers encamped  at  this  station  were  a  detachment  of 
Colorado  volunteers,  sent  out  to  watch  the  Utes  and 
Snakes.  I  envied  them  their  trout-fislung.  TheCache- 
larPoudre  swaxms  with  fine  fish,  and  is  the  most  mys- 
teriously seductive  of  streams  to  an  artist  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  trace  it  up  to  the  top  of  its  cafion, 
but  turned  off  its  course  shortly  after  leaving  Camp 
Halleck,  and  ascended  to  a  new  leveL 

We  now  began  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
title  Bocky  Mountains.  We  had  reached  a  minor  pla- 
teau between  the  snow-ridges,  where  the  granite  and 
sandstone  outcrops  projected  fix)m  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  mneral  sandy  level,  bare  and 
perpeodi.»l»  «  th,  »i  of  .  h.»e,  wied  by  rolling 
buttes  or  ridges  of  sunilar  height,  thinly  tufted  with 
the  gray  grammargrass,  and  dotted  with  clumps  of 
sage  brusL  This  was  the  first  place  where  sage,  so 
called  (though  I  believe  it  is  properly  an  artemisia), 
becomes  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Overland  land- 
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scape,  thofugh  it  oociin  previanily  «fc  mterrals  aH  the 
way  ftom  Deliver,  and  other  wofmwooda  abound  on 
the  PlainB  much  farther  east  The  sage  rises  from  a 
tough  gnaried  root  in  a  number  of  spiral  shoots  whidi 
finall J  twist  tc^ther  into  a  single  trunk,  varying  in 
circumference  from  six  inches  to  two  feet>  and  tena- 
cious as  a  hawser.  The  leaves  oi  the  plant  are  g^y, 
woolly,  and  crisp,  with  a  strong  ofiensive  smell,  re- 
sembling true  sage.  From  Camp  Halleck  to  the  Wa- 
satch, almost  the  only  vegetable  life  not  dbtinctly 
arborescent  greets  the  traveler's  eye  in  the  shape  of 
limitless  wastes  abandoned  to  this  scrubby  sage,  and 
the  equally  scrubby  but  somewhat  greener  ^  grease- 
wood"  For  long  stages  between  the  high  timbered 
snow-ridges,  the  only  resource  for  friel  on  which  the 
emigrant  can  rely  whik  foUowing  ihe  Eooky  Moun- 
tain  trail,  is  this  pair  of  diy,  resinous  shrubs;  and  they 
bum  so  finely  as  to  be  a  great  improvement  cm  the 
method  of  boiling  his  kettle  over  dry  buffido  drop- 
pings, which  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  on  some  level 
stretches  of  the  Plains. 

Where  the  sage  was  lacking,  the  plateau  to  which 
we  had  climbed  from  Camp  HaUeck  was  a  mere  dean 
skelet(m  of  the  world.  Telescopes  reveal  to  us  a  very 
similar  tract  in  the  moon,  and  geology  takes  us  back 
to  a  time  when  the  earth  was  all  thus.  I  think  that 
the  man  who  stands  where  we  rode  on  the  24th 
of  June,  need  never  be  without  a  tdarably  correct 
idea  of  the  aooic  period,  nor  use  a  glass  to  see  the 
Lunar  Desert.  We  might  have  been  visiting  this 
sphere  by  some  magical  anachronism  before  the  first 
river  flowed,  or  sea  felt  tidal  fluctuation;  when  as 
yet  there  had  been  neither  Ganoid,  nor  Euripterus, 
nor  Trilobite*    When  we  descended  into  a  depression 
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of  the  plateau,  tbera  was  nothing  but  pun  xoA,  bo- 
tweon  ua  aud  the  hoiraon.  Vast  atoues  lay  heaped  up 
into  pyramida  as  if  they  had  been  rained  froia  tiie 
aky •  Cubical  masaeB,  each  oovering  an  aere  of  suriaee 
and  rising  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  thirty  or  6xky 
feet,  appeared  in  strange  series  about  a  rude  square, 
irresistibly  suggesting  the  buttresses  of  some  gigantic 
palace  or  prison  whose  superstructure  had  crumbled 
away  with  the  race  of  its  Titanic  builders.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  geologio  record  which  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of,  occurred  in  a  vast  rectangular  pile 
of  altered  red  sandstone,  which  we  encountered  on 
this  tract.  It  was  a  mass  nearly  the  eighth  of  a  mile 
in  circuit,  and  stood  nearly  foursquare  to  the  bought 
of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  aboye  a  basin  of  water* 
washed  pebbles*  It  was  a  pUe  as  entirely  isolated  as 
the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  yet  on  its  eastern  &ce  it  bore 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  having  once  formed  the 
wall  of  a  mighty  cataract.  Its  upper  horizontal  edge 
was  channeled  in  polished  grooves;  its  &ee  was 
broken  into  ledges,  and  the  angles  of  these  worn  again 
to  curvea ;  there  wwe  pot-holes  <m  the  top  of  the 
tocky  and  gravel  strewn  witii  boulders  lining  the  con- 
ical basin  at  its  foot;  in  &ct,  to  one  standing  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  rock^  there  appeared  every  condi- 
tion requisite  for  a  Niagara,  except  the  water.  That 
was  nowhere  within  sight  or  credSHUty.  A  poet 
might  have  fancied  that  he  heard  it;  that  it  was  an  in- 
visible fall,  a  ghost  of  some  Old  World  torrent  which 
roared  gentiy  as  'twere  any  ^rucking  dove  to  the  vul- 
gar, but  had  rhythm  and  thunder  for  the  ears  which 
can  hear  the  spheres  sing.  To  scientific  eyes  it  was 
such  a  wonder  as  the  Niagara  precipioe  might  be  if  a 
cube  of  its  present  mass  were  eat  away  from  the  rest 
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<tf  tbe  wofid  on  the  American  and  Canada  aide  and  at 
the  upper  end  of  Goat  laland^  the  aorroimding  ooiin- 
tary  le^ed  to  the  plane  of  the  lower  river,  and  the 
water  led  by  some  fiur  distant  channel  to  the  St  Law- 
rence. The  man  who,  ten  centuries  afterward,  looked 
on  the  scarred  dry  precipice  reeultmg  from  such  a 
procees,  beheld  t&e  deep  Airrows  of  the  brink,  counted 
the  slippery  shelves  beneath  it,  yet  heard  no  voice  of 
water  break  the  deeert  silence,  would  experience 
some  such  sensation  as  I  did  on  beholding  that  Rocky 
Mountain  stone-pile.  Where  did  the  water  come 
from  ?  Where  were  the  successive  terraces,  where  the 
cradling  cafton  by  which  the  mighty  freshets  hurled 
themselves  down  from  the  snows  to  grind  this  silez 
into  sand  or  cradc  it  into  ledges  ?  To  leap  this  wall 
with  the  force  recorded,  the  water  must  have  de- 
scended a  succession  of  steep  grades  towering  far 
above  the  precipice.  Every  vestige  of  such  forma- 
tions has  been  moved  out  of  the  way  by  some  colossal 
agency,  and  one  might  as  well  look  for  a  cataract 
fit>m  the  roof  of  a  house.  Tet  here  stands  the  unan- 
swerable record, — a  witness  which  has  survived  cata- 
clysm,— a  monument,  compared  with  which  the  Pyra- 
mids were  things  of  yesterday,  to  a  cataract  whose 
very  bed  had  departed,  like  its  vapor,  fit>m  the  face 
of  the  modem  world. 

Another  curious  formation  of  this  plateau  was  an 
uplift  of  trap-rock  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sand- 
stone cataract,  taking  the  form  of  a  colossal  steam- 
ship, much  keeled  to  leeward,  and  rising  the  crest  of  a 
lofty  billow  of  sandstone.  At  the  distance  of  forty 
yards^  the  illusion  was  absolutely  startling.  We  could 
see  a  handsome  clean  cut*water,  a  clipper  bow,  a  main- 
mast broken  off  short  at  the  cross-trees,  a  battered 
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funnel,  a  hatoh  with  its  coyw  and  oombings,  a  pilot- 
houm  and  a  bowsprit,  with  a  fragment  of  the  jib- 
b<MMn.  Everything  was  made  out  with  such  mimetie 
distinctnetn  that  we  seemed  to  be  looking  at  some 
petrifaction  where  a  ship^  suddenly  transfonned  to 
basalt,  was  foundering  in  a  sea  of  sandstone. 
I  haye  mentioned  only  the  two  most  important  ct 

artificial  object  that  is  conceiyable  of  execution  in 
stone.  The  human  face  and  figure  seemed  among 
Nature's  most  &yorite  subjects  for  burlesque.  In 
all  the  wonderful  suggestions  of  Dora's  ^  Wandering 
Jew,"  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  frightful 
stone  shapes  and  fiu^es  which  occur  on  this  plateau. 
On  a  bright  sunny  day  like  the  one  we  spent  in  cross* 
ing  it,  the  sensation  of  the  trayeller  resembles  a  pleas- 
ant nightmare ;  he  feels  that  if  he  stayed  a  night  in 
this  wilderness  of  naked  blocks,  he  would  depart  mad. 
The  tract  is  landscape  gone  demoniacal  Yet  eyen 
this  is  weak  art  compared  with  the  sculptures  of  trap 
and  sandstone  further  oh  toward  Salt  Lake. 

Ten  miles  of  gradual  climbing  broi]^ht  us  out  of* 
this  plateau  to  another  region  of  rtdling  ridges,  scan* 
tily  timbered  with  cedar,  and  bearing  a  good  crop  of 
gramma  grass.  We  found  an  occasional  riyulet  in 
the  yaUeys,  and  strips  of  positiye  green  along  its 
course.  Coming  out  of  a  quarry  whose  boundaries 
comprised  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  and  whose  blocks 
were  hewn  large  enough  to  make  a  cathedral  out  of 
each  cube,  we  breathed  freer,  and  welcomed  the  sight 
of  yerdure  like  a  balm.  I  had  iieyer  understood  be- 
fore the  epic  sublimity  of  that  expression,  ^  They 
diall  pray  that  the  mountains  may  Ml  on  th^n,"  nor 
had  I  appreciated  the  horror  of  tiiat  Arabian  Nights' 
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taliBmasi  which  enabled  evil  magieiaiui  to  keep  thdsr 
Tictiinfl  under  the  granite  floor  of  the  worid  There 
WM  not  even  the  piteons  relief  of  moes  or  lichen, 
no  sprig  of  wormwood  or  cedar,  no  green  lamina 
of  any  kind,  on  all  Ihoee  tremendons  bnttressee,  and 
Blabs,  and  effigies.  The  slabs  might  have  been  hot 
tiles  on  the  roof  of  some  impenetrable  Dantesque 
hell ;  the  buttresses  waited  for  another  story  to  the 
prison  wliidi  should  bnild  itself  to  heaven ;  Ihe  effi^ 
gies  were  devil-sentries  guarding  the  ramparta  No 
picture  can  be  on  a  scale  sufficiently  krge  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  eilect  produced  by  these  fonnationa 
on  an  eye-witness.  Afanost  everybody  of  Oriental 
propensities  has  formed  to  himself  some  notion  of 
the  way  Domdaniel,  Yathek,  and  Aladdin  caverns 
might  be  expected  to  look.  But  if  any  such  person, 
of  however  vivid  foncy,  will  pass  ftom  the  head  of 
the  Cache  la  Poudre  to  Virginia  Dale,  without  con- 
fossing  that  his  most  ambitious  ideab  have  been 
utterly  surpassed,  and  his  mind  ftiriy  confounded,  by 
the  hard  realities  of  trap  and  sandstone,  I  will  be 
sure  that  I  have  not  been  modest  in  esttmating  other 
men's  imagination  by  my  own. 

Between  a  series  of  perpendicular  sandstone  uplifts 
from  two  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  descending 
again  to  another  green  valley  level,  we  reached  Vir- 
ginia Dale  about  noon.  We  had  grown  so  fbacinated 
with  the  soeneiy  since  daybreak  that  we  resolved  to 
leave  the  stage,  and  stop  over  till  the  next  day.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  heretofore  more  than  infer* 
entially  m^itioned  how  great  a  convenience  we  found 
the  Overland  Company's  license,  always  granted  their 
travellers,  to  lie  by  whenever  and  as  long  as  we  pleased, 
invalidating  the  contract  for  through  passagei 


We  had  only  to  mark  on  our  large  baggage  the  addnei 
in  Salt  lake  City  where  it  should  be  left  to  await  va^ 
and  take  our  minor  trape,  auch  as  guns,  artists'  ma* 
terial^  blankets^  and  small  stores,  into  camp  or  ranch 
with  us  till  we  resumed  our  route.  By  stopping  at 
Virginia  Dale,  we  should  give  the  remaining  two  of 
our  party  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  us,  and  hare 
a  better  opportunity  for  sidewise  explorations  than 
might  again  be  afforded  us  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system. 

The  Virginia  Dale  Station  is  752  miles  from  Atcbi- 
son,  and  about  1300  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  continuation  of  that  lofty  furrow  of  the 
range  known  as  the  Cheyenne  Pas&  A  log-ranch 
and  stables  constitute  the  entire  station.  Beyond 
the  buildings  southerly,  a  mountain  stream  winds 
into  a  dense  forest  Across  the  Overland  trail,  north 
of  the  house,  rises  a  congeries  of  round  gray  moun* 
tains  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  average  height  from  the 
trail  level,  packed  together  in  such  close  order  thai 
they  resembled  a  school  of  porpoises  coming  up  to 
breathe.  Just  below  the  Iu)use  to  the  eastward,  a 
little  rivulet  sang  its  way  round  coquettish  curves  to 
the  large  trout«tream  in  the  &r  jimgle,  through  a 
meadow  golden  green  in  patches  wh^re  the  water 
eddied  back  and  the  sun  fell  directiy.  We  were  told 
that  trout  swanned  within  five  miles  o£  us;  but  there 
was  not  force  enough  at  the  staticm  to  spare  us  guides 
or  ^cort,  and  we  had  moreover  but  littie  desire  to 
catch  fish  when  our  finest  crops  of  literary  ajad  ar* 
tistic  hay  ought  to  be  making.  We  were  indebted 
fer  an  unusually  comfortable  reception  at  Virginia 
Dale  (not  to  speak  here  of  other  places)  to  the  kind 
thoughtiulness  of  Mr.  Otis,  the  Overland  Bead  supev- 
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intendent  We  caUed  on  him  at  Denver  with  letters 
£rom  his  brother,  llie  well  known  artist^  author,  and 
physician,  our  firiend  Doctor  Fessenden  N.  Otis  of 
New  York ;  fi)und  him  absent  on  the  line,  left  the 
notes  for  him,  and  never  afterwards  were .  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  him  personally.  Just  as  we  resumed 
our  route  from  Denver,  a  very  pleasant  letter  of  in- 
formation and  guidance  was  put  into  our  hands ;  and 
we  were  not  only  instructed  how  to  find  the  best 
things,  but  enabled  to  ei\joy  them  comfortably  by 
still  another  letter  from  Mr.  Otis,  addressed  to  all  the 
employees  of  the  road,  eiyoining  them  to  grant  us 
every  facility  for  stopping  to  sketch  or  geologize 
whidi  did  not  involve  exorbitant  delay  of  the  mail, 
and  to  treat  us,  in  every  respect  of  &re  and  accom- 
modations, as  his  personal  friends.  This  courtesy  on 
his  part  was  so  liberal  and  hearty,  and  showed  such 
waikappreciation  of  our  objeoto,  that  we  were  more 
surprised  than  we  need  to  have  been  after  knowing 
another  member  of  his  &mily. 

At  Virginia  Dale  we  drew  this  kindly  document 
for  the  first  time,  and  presented  it  at  the  station- 
keeper,  who  instantly  surrendered  us  the  best  bed  he 
had  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  his  own,  cind 
assured  us  we  might  have  had  that  if  his  wife  were 
not  then  sick  on  it  with  a  violent  intermittent  fever. 
I  could  not  imagine  where  a  person  could  contract 
such  a  disease  in  this  region,  and  found  that  it  be- 
longed to  those  rare  cases  which  get  settled  in  some 
one  of  the  Western  States  too  deeply  to  be  cured  at 
once  by  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Poor  little  wife! 
What  a  terrible  distance  from  everything  to  have 
chills  and  fever !  I  caught  a  single  glimpse  of  the 
patient  as  her  husband  passed  into  the  sick-room. 
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and  saw,  through  all  the  expression  of  suffering  which 
her  face  wore,  a  delicate,  refined  prettmess  most  un- 
expected in  this  savage  wilderness.  Love,  however, 
seemed  to  make  that  tract  bloom  in  the  teeth  of 
ague.  I  never  saw  a  man  kinder  to  his  wife  than  the 
station-keeper.  He  was  obliged,  in  her  default,  to 
manage  every  detail  of  housekeeping ;  and  conjugal 
fidelity  raised  him  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  I  do 
not  believe  the  skiUAillest  artist  could  scour  a  pan  to 
begin  with  that  unaccustomed  male  who  learned  it 
yesterday  for  his  wife's  sake.  His  success  in  the 
initial  batch  of  tea-biscuit  I  regard  explicable  on  the 
ground  of  inspiration.  Confiding  and  clinging  to  the 
last,  like  all  our  sex,  he  took  in  the  dough  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  invalid,  who  entertained  an  indulgent 
spirit  toward  it,  and  relieved  him  firom  apprehensions. 
He  was  not  afi:Bid  of  it  any  more,  but  put  it  in  the 
oven,  and  stayed  by  it  with  no  one  else  near  him,  till 
it  came  out  a  triumphant  straw-color,  and  tasted  less 
like  equal  quantities  of  lard  and  potash  than  any 
Bocky  Moimtain  tea-cake  which  I  ever  approached 
with  a  consciousness  of  my  imminent  peril.  But  to 
see  the  station-keeper  in  his  great  dish-washing  act 
was  to  witness  the  favorite  spectacle  of  the  gods, — 
a  good  man  struggling  under  difficulties.  A  trifle 
redder  in  the  face,  but  feeling  morally  developed,  he 
came  out  of  Destiny  and  the  Dish-kettle  without  a 
nick  in  any  of  his  crockery,  left  no  grease-streaks 
when  he  wiped  the  plates,  and  lived  fully  up  to  his 
privileges  in  the  fidelity  with  which  he'  washed  out 
the  dish-cloth. 

Beside  this  excellent  man  and  his  wife,  there  lived 
in  the  house  a  pair  of  stable-helpers  and  such  drivers 
as  stopped  there  transiently  during  offhours.    With 

14 
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tbeM  lodgeiB  we  were  to  ahtfe  one  of  the  thrae 
a|)ertme]it8  into  whidi  the  hoiue  wm  diTided. 

After  dinner,  (which  in  adwitratinn  of  the  Btatiooh 
manCB  great  qiuditie^  we  oooked  Sue  oonelYefl),  we  set 
out  to  explore  the  porpoiie-hack  moantainB  whidi 
rolled  away  to  the  northward  of  the  road.  We  had 
under-estimated  their  hei^t  at  starting,  and  found 
that  the  dimb  to  their  highest  ccme  took  us  a  full 
hour.  Our  way  led  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
brook,  which  waters  the  meadow  before  tiie  ranchi  to 
a  series  of  deep  rifts  or  caKons  dianneled  in  the  side 
of  the  mountains  by  freshets  at  the  season  of  snow- 
melting,  but  now  dry  as  ashes,  and  paved  with  enor* 
mous  boulders.  Up  the  steep  incline  of  one  of  these 
caBon  bottoms,  and  under  the  shade  of  occasional 
maples  or  aspens  which  still  throye  along  the  slopes 
on  m^nories  of  last  spring's  moisture,  we  dambeced 
to  the  bald  gray  top  of  the  mountain.  We  were 
rewarded  by  a  fine  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country 
traversed  since  sunrise,  and  immediately  bdow  us 
stretched  delicious  green  bottom  lands  watered  hy  a 
third  mountain  brook*  Everywhere  our  horison  is 
bounded  by  snow-peaks.  We  stand  at  the  summit  of 
mountain  piled  on  mountain,  but  yonder  are  colossal 
ridges  which  look  down  measurelessly  fiir  to  laugh  at 
us.  Still  flirther  on  rise  peaks  as  much  h^er  than 
they  as  they  than  we,  or  we  than  Denver.  Aa 
for  matters  right  under  foot,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  these  round  mountains  are  a  formation 
of  flesh*colored  granite,  largely  foldspathic,  and  ex*^ 
isting,  wherever  it  outcrops  to  the  weather^  in  a  state 
as  friiable  and  incoherent  as  the  softest  pudding-stone. 
This  was  the  locality  in  which,  as  I  have  heretofore 
m^itioned,  I  k)<^ed  several  large  boulders  entirely 
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to  piecM  in  a  few  nmrateg,  leaving  a  mere  gravd^bed 
ef  cstysUiB,  WliereTer  a  granite  mass  ontcnypped 
above  the  thin  saond  and  gramma,  I  observed  that  itg 
form  followed  the  same  haystack  or  mushroom  don* 
tour  presented  by  the  moontams  themselves.  S^eral 
of  the  ontcrops  were  very  narrow  in  proportion  to 
ibeir  heights,  standing  in  romid-topped  piltars  five 
or  six  feet  high,  with  nearly  the  proportions  of  a 
Boiogns,  sausage.  The  merest  tap  shook  them  down. 
From  tiie  similarity  of  fheir  forms,  i  inferred  that  the 
BMnntains,  acr  w^  as  the  minor  outcrops,  were  masses 
of  rotten  granite  which  had  been  weathered  into  a 
sphevoidal  snr&ee,  though  I  had  never  before  ittn 
agined  the  rode  occurring  in  such  quantity  so  com^ 
pletely  decomposed.  Several  Rocky  Mountain  hare9, 
a  distant  herd  of  antelope,  a  young  elk,  and  a  villain- 
ous looking  gray  wolf,  who  sitmk  on  seeing  us  into 
the  rndistinctness  of  the  similarly  Imed  sage-brush, 
inteve  the  quadrupeds  who  came  into  our  field ;  we 
saw  several  mouming^oves  and  plovefrs;  and,  coming 
down  into  the  valley  again,  made  unavailing  search 
along  the  bro(^  for  a  wonderftil  ^  fish  with  hands,'' 
which  the  stable-boys  had  seen  there,  and  which,  fit>m 
their  poetical  description,  we  hoped  might  be  a  new 
species  of  siren,  or  some  other  equally  interesting 
amphibian. 

The  next  dsf,  our  Mends  came  along  in  the  stage, 
and  we  rejoined  them.  Our  road  for  the  next  fifteen 
miles  traversed  an  undulating  tract  like  that  between 
tihe'  stony  platean  and  Virginia  Dale,  tolerably  green 
and  well  watered  fix)m  the  snow-peaks.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  undulations  became  lower,  and  presently 
merged  into*  the  magnificent  level  of  the  Laramie 
Ilaiss.    This  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  loftiest 
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intra-montane  plateatis.  It  occupies  a  surfrce  of 
about  fifty  miles  square ;  is  as  smooth  as  an  Illinois 
prairie ;  and  the  sensation  of  finding  such  a  lowland 
tract  at  the  height  of  eight  thousand  feet  in  the  air, 
is  a  bewilderment  to  all  one's  previous  notions  of 
physical  geography.  The  plateau  is  an  aUuvial  de- 
posit, belonging,  so  fisir  as  I  could  learn  from  a  per- 
pendicular section  on  the  west  bank  of  Big  Laramie 
River,  to  the  late  tertiary.  This  appeared  to  consist 
of  alternating  white  and  yellow  striae,  representing 
two  varieties  of  silt,  the  former  almost  purely  cre- 
taceous, the  latter  partly  so,  but  mostly  composed  of 
alumina  with  a  tinge  of  red  oxide  of  iron  or  chro- 
mium. I  nowhere  noticed  an  outcrop  of  rocks  be- 
longmg  to  the  mountam  system.  The  grass  was 
nearly  as  luxuriant  and  green  as  a  New  England 
June  meadow.  Its  level  in  the  general  view  seemed 
uniform  as  the  sea;  and  such  special  deviations  as  oc- 
curred here  and  there,  were  not  of  the  ordinary  roll- 
ing contour  proper  to  the  Plains,  but  rather  seemed 
terrace  formations.  To  understand  the  strangeness 
of  such  a  landscape  in  such  a  position,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  vast  plain  not  only  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet,  but  is  walled  on 
all  sides  by  mountains  nearly  as  much  higher  than 
itself  Just  as  we  enter  the  Plain  by  its  eastern 
boundary  coming  from  Cheyenne  Pass,  we  catch  a 
glorious  glimpse  of  the  Laramie  Butte,  its  snow  shin- 
ing like  a  white-hot  mass  in  the  dazzling  sunlight ; 
its  form  almost  a  perfect  cone,  its  height  rated 
among  the  loftiest  snow-peaks  of  the  range.  It 
stands  as  a  sort  of  northeastern  bastion  to  the  enor- 
mous -  square,  and  fit>m  it^  westward,  lead  the  giant 
ramparts  of  the  Wind  River  range,  with  an  occa- 
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(donal  snow-crowned  turret,  towards  Fremont's  and 
Lander's  Peaks.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  plateau, 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Wind  River  chain, 
runs  a  long  black  range  of  rolling  mountains,  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  high  above  the  Plains  level,  bare  as 
the  bumps  on  a  phrenologist's  cast,  and  possessing  the 
rounded  contour  which  I  had  found  associated  with 
rotten  granite.  Behind  us  the  square  is  almost  closed 
by  the  time  we  reach  the  lowest  bottom,  through  the 
intervention  of  those  crags  and  cones  we  have  left 
around  Virginia  Dale.  To  the  due  westward  rises  a 
succession  of  rugged  granite  stairs  climbing  up  to  the 
mighty  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  under  whose  snows 
we  shall  shiver  to-morrow;  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  Plains,  through  a  gap  at  the  southwestern  comer 
of  our  bounding  walls,  we  get  the  most  ravishing  view 
of  distant  snow-ranges  that  was  ever  vouchsafed  Na- 
ture's lover  in  this  world.  I  have  seen  many  isolated 
peaks  which  surpassed  those  of  this  particular  view, 
but  I  never,  in  my  life  imagined  equal  beauty  in  a 
range  itself  These  mountains  belonged  to  the  Uin- 
tah system,  another  transverse  range  like  the  Wind 
Biver,  running  from  Green  River,  near  the  109th 
parallel  of  longitude,  to  inosculate  with  the  Wahsateh 
range  near  Utah  Lake.  This  was  our  first  view  of 
Mormondom ;  and  I  could  not  wonder  that  when  tha^ 
strange  company  of  enthusiasts,  led  by  Brigham 
Young,  caught  such  a  glimpse  as  this  of  the  land 
beyond  them,  they  were  filled  with  an  ecstasy  which 
spent  itself  in  prayers,  dreams,  and  prophes3dngs. 
I  can  think  of  no  resemblance  for  it,  save  my  childish 
impressions  of  an  old  steel  engraving,  called  ^'The 
Mount  of  Gk)d."  Mature  taste  may  condemn  such 
prints  with  the  nightmares  of  Fuseli  and  the  resurree- 
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tiwsof  Maitm;  Imt  my  pfop^oaitj  &r  iha  inaryetaiB 
was  too  much  gntified  to  let  mo  be  critical.  So  ww 
it  here.  The  view  waa  not  explicable  by  the  ordioary 
ideak  of  terrestrial  scenery ;  it  waa  a  feirj  phaotaam^ 
a  floating  cloud,  a  beatific  dream  of  paradisaical 
langeSy  let  down  out  of  heaven,  not  builded  out  of 
earth.  The  sunlight  fell  on  it  out  of  a  spotless  sky ; 
every  square  inch  of  the  range  received  its  ma^mum 
of  illumination,  so  that  its  shadows  were  only  less 
relieved  against  greater  lights,  and  seemed  spots  of 
vague  turquoise,  sapphire,  or  pale  amethyst  on  a  float- 
ing mist  of  diamond  or  opal  vapor.  These  gross  come 
parisons  come  as  near  the  impression  as  wcxda  of 
mine  can ;  but  my  reader  must  take  a  step  in  ideal- 
ism for  himself,  and  imagine  all  these  g^ns  glorified 
by  distance  into  the  spirits  of  themselves.  The  near- 
est peaks  of  ihe  Uintah  were  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  firom  us,  and  rose  from  a  lower  level  than  our- 
selves ;  yet  none  of  us  needed  to  be  told  that  they 
were  among  the  grandest  of  the  whole  Cordillera. 
They  vindicated  themselves  to  the  kingly  tiUe  by 
the  ermine  of  snow  and  the  diamonds  of  ice,  together 
making  them  one  continuous  splendor  half  way  from 
fbot  to  crest 

Our  way  lay  across  the  southern  third  of  the  level 
On  each  side  of  us  the  grass  was  luxuriant,  and  every- 
where a  nearer  approach  to  £a«tem  meadows  in  its 
greenness  than  any  of  the  herbage  on  the  Plains 
proper.  There  were  no  settlements  visible  except  at 
the  stations ;  and  these  consisted  merely  of  the  build*- 
ings  demanded  by  the  road.  We  passed  several  large 
trains  of  cattle-wagons,  all  of  throat  belonging  to 
Ctentile  emigrantB  (the  Mormon  toains  preferring  the 
northern  or  Laramie  route) ;  and  in  one  phucci  where 
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alley  had  halted  for  the  day,  die  camp,  with  its  snowy 
wagon-tilts,  its  leapixig  fires,  its  picturesque  back- 
woodsmen, women,  and  children,  and  the  oxen  brows- 
ing or  lying  down  in  the  sweet  thick  grass,  made  a 
very  pretty  spectacle. 

The  In(Uan  still  has  firee  range  over  this  delightful 
plain.  The  antelope  abounds  on  it ;  every  variety  of 
grouse  found  in  the  range  is  plenty  here ;  deer,  bear, 
and  elk  are  numerous  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains ;  and  so  long  as  the  sun  shines 
warm,  no  tract  can  be  a  better  antetype  of  the  In- 
dians' happy  hunting-grounds.  As  if  in  recognition 
of  this  likeness,  the  tribes  had  here  and  there  on  the 
plain '  erected  curious  mausoleums  for  their  departed 
braves,  consisting  of  a  high  polesitaging,  upon  which 
the  dead  lay,  wrapped  in  his  blankets  in  the  open  air. 
In  no  case  where  we  passed  these  strange  monuments 
were  we  offended  by  odors  of  decomposition.  This 
tact  is  one  of  the  strongest  illustrations  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Rocky  Mountain  atmosphere,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  part  of  it  which  floats  dissolved  with 
the  purest  smilight  over  Laramie  Plcuns.  The  air  is 
different  from  that  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appala- 
chians very  much  in  the  same  kind  that  muriatic  acid 
differs  from  muriate  of  ammonia.  Muriate  of  ammo- 
nia contains  acid  which  has  been  satisfied :  the  air 
contains  oxygen  in  its  passive  state.  There  are  some 
localities  in  the  mountains  where  the  ozone  tests  &il 
of  a  discovery  for  months  at  a  time ;  throughout  the 
mountains,  and  a  distance  of  many  miles  eastward  on 
the  Plains,  iron  lies  out-of-doors  a  year  at  a  time 
without  perceptible  rusting;  such  coiisiunptives  as 
come  to  this  region,  and  settle  no  higher  up  the  range 
than  they  can  preserve  their  ease  of  respiration,  find 
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diflease  remarkaMy  retardecL  Tkere  are  aeTeral 
theories  looking  toward  an  explanati<»i  of  the  passiye 
oxygen  accumulated  toward  the  centre  of  the  Conti- 
nent It  has  been  found  that  the  air  interpolated  be- 
tween water  globules  contains  a  much  higher  per  cent, 
of  active  oxygen.  The  vapor  of  the  sea-board,  on  its 
way  towards  the  Bocky  Mountains,  undergoes  pro* 
gpressive  condensation  upon  every  eminence,  alternat- 
ing with  rarefaction  over  every  heated  plain.  Both 
the  water  that  ascends  into  the  higher  stratum  of 
clouds  to  be  wafted  westward  for  final  condensation 
on  the  loftiest  snow-peaks  of  the  Bocky  range,  and 
that  which  falls  in  showers  betwe^i  the  Appalachians, 
or  the  Otdf  margin  and  the  rainless  regions  of  the 
Platte,  contain  between  their  globules  a  large  per 
cent  of  all  iih^  ozonized  air  which  they  have  met 
in  their  passage  through  the  atmosphere.  Thus  in 
either  case,  whelher  the  oione  goes  entangled  with 
the  water  into  the  soil  or  the  suprarhuman  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  all  the  middle  space  occupied  by  the 
range  and  its  neighboring  plains  has  sufiered  a  defil* 
tration  of  its  ozone.  If  this  view  of  mine  be  correct, 
we  may  naturally  look  for  a  powerfully  ozonized  at- 
mosphere on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains. Another  theory  suggests  that  the  ozone  of 
the  searboard  atmosphere  is  only  an  allotropic  condi- 
tion of  all  the  oxygen  present  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  sea^water,  electrical  currents  created 
by  the  Motion  of  dry  and  wet  air,  or  from  both,  and 
that  with  the  removal  of  these  conditions,  as  by  trans- 
portation inland,  the  oxygen  returns  to  its  passive, 
and,  on  this  hypothesis,  its  normal  state.  I  prefer  the 
former  view,  as  consistent  with  the  experiments  of 
Schonbein  and  his  theory  of  the  duplex  constitution 
of  aSrial  oxygen  by  a  plus  and  a  minus  element 
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However  we  may  philompbke  about  it,  tiie  &ct  is 
there.  All  the  prooesses  of  Nature,  which  require 
abundance  of  active  oxygen,  are  retarded,  or  even  in 
some  cases  nearly  arrested,  in  the  Plains  and  the  Bocky 
Mountain  region  below  the  snow  limits.  Tuberculous 
disease  necessitates  the  oxidation  of  a  larger  amount 
of  tissue  than  the  digestion  can  replaoe.  On  reaching 
Colorado,  the  patient  finds  the  equilibrium  between 
waste  and  reparation  partially  restored,  by  what  we 
may  call  the  pacification  of  his  inhaled  oxygen ;  the 
tuberculous  deposits  are  arrested  at  their  present 
stage,  the  immature  remaining  nearly  stationary,  and 
the  mature  ficatriasing  after  a  fashion  which  some- 
times quite  surprises  the  Eastern  practitioner.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire  how  fiu*  the  unhealthy  prod- 
ucts of  a  strumous  diathesis  may  accumulate  else- 
where after  Hiey  cease  to  be  consumed  in  the  lungs. 
As  it  is  the  oxidation  rather  than  the  accumulation 
which  leads  directly  to  a  mortal  result  in  such  cases, 
when  we  have  retarded  oxidation  we  have  lengthened 
life.  To  the  consumptive  patient,  who  has  a  partidd?- 
lar  interest  in  living  as  long  as  possible,  the  climate 
of  Colorado  offers  one  of  the  finest  sanitaria  in  tiie 
world.  This  will  be  one  of  the  leading  advantages  of 
the  Territory  as  soon  as  our  Pacific  Railroad  has  made 
Denver  accessible  to  invalids.  I  hope,  before  many 
years  have  elapsed,  to  see  some  of  the  pleasantest 
sites  on  the  foot-hills  between  Denver  and  the  Arkan* 
sas  occupied  by  institutions  for  the  accommodation 
and  treatment  of  patients  attacked  by  pulmonary 
diseases  in  the  East  When  the  Parks  become  attain- 
able by  any  ordinary  means  of  transport,  they  may 
form  territory  for  the  regeneration  of  the  race  in  this 
particular ;  scrofula  dying  out  of  the  blood  of  succes- 
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mre  generatioiiB  nared  here,  until  it  flhall  be  impoad- 
ble  to  find  a  baby  with  the  least  ocmgenital  taint  To 
be  sure,  the  Indiana  ara  decaying  away  over  this  iden- 
tical tract;  but  their  scourge  is  a  worse  one  than  sinir 
pie  scrofula,  being  none  other  than  scrofula's  worst 
and  most  invincible  parent 

As  a  mere  selfidi  matter,  apart  firom  the  obvious 
humanitarian  motives  which  I  never  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  urge  upon  any  true  member  of  the  noble 
profession  of  medicine,  I  should  strongly  advise  the 
phyrioian  whose  studies  had  been  specially  directed 
toward  pulmonary  disease,  if  he  wished  to  make  him- 
self a  name  and  a  fortune,  to  open  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  consumptives  either  at  Denver  or  Colo- 
rado City.  At  the  latter  spot  he  might  still  fiirther 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  institution,  by  receiving  the 
classes  of  patients  in  whose  cases  the  various  Fontaine 
qui  Bouille  waters  can  be  employed  with  benefit 

To  return  to  the  Laramie  Plains.  This  vast  level 
has  an  interest  beside  its  vernal  beauty  of  herbage : 
its  grand  entauroffe  of  mountains;  the  exhilarating 
elixir  of  its  air,  which  bears  infisdlible  evidence  of 
coming  firesh  from  the  alembic,  virgin  firom  all  lungs 
except  one's  own ;  the  glorious  glimpses  of  the  snow- 
peaks  toward  Quien  Hornet,  and  the  fiir  ghost  of 
white-robed  Laramie.  The  plain  is  one  of  those  nodal 
points  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Continent 
which  must  always  form  the  most  engrossing  objects 
of  research  to  the  catholic  student  or  fiir-sighted 
originator  of  national  enterprise.  Where  man  can 
work  with  nature,  he  saves  himself  an  immense  deal  of 
drudgery.  When  he  discovers  the  natural  system  of 
communications  on  a  continent,  he  possesses  knowl- 
edge of  the  highest  possible  use  to  him  in  running 


im  own  artificial  lines  wiHi  fMiIitj.  The  atudy  of  the 
natural  system  leads  him  directly  to  the  perception 
(^  certain  nodal  points  on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  to  hold 
which  is  to  hold  all  the  empire  between  them.  Thus, 
if  it  be  conceiyable  that  any  new  Alexander  should 
arise  to  struggle  for  universal  empire^  he  would 
practically  succeed  (in  tiie  present  state  of  artificial 
communication)  when  he  had  possessed  hkdself  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Istiunus  of  Suez,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bed  Sea,  the  istinnuses  joining  North 
and  South  America.  Similarly  the  great  passes  and 
intra-montane  plateaus  of  the  Rocky  range  involve 
in  their  possession  the  power  to  dictate  to  New  York 
and  Califomia  upon  many  of  their  common  matters, 
and  the  ability  at  will  to  unite  them  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  national  cohesion,  or  eventually  break  up  vital 
communication  between  them.  The  West  side  of  the 
Ciontinent  is  overwhelmingly  loyal  in  its  animus; 
proud  of  the  American  Union  and  its  own  position  in 
ii  But  the  Pacific  States  will  in  time  grow  to  be 
self-sufficient.  They  will  grow,  manu&cture,  import 
for  themselves;  and  when  that  malturity  arrives,  the 
homogeneity  of  the  two  coasts  will  and  should  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  fitcility  afibrded  to  intercom- 
munication. So  long  as  it  remains  a  formidable 
undertaking  to  pass  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  so  long  will  there  develop  an  independ- 
ence of  interest  and  feeling  which,  however  gradual 
and  imperceptible,  cannot  &il  to  result  in  two  di£h 
tinct  nations. 

The  value  to  the  fixture  statesman  and  engineer  of 
such  nodal  points  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  well  illua- 
trated  by  a  description  of  the  South  Pass  occurring  in 
ex-Oovemor  Gilpin's  interesting  book,  ''The  Central 
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Gold  Region."    Lttramie  Plains  are  a  level  of 


intereat.  This  level  is  a  juatifieation  of  the  Spaniah 
name  of  the  aTstem^ — Siena  Ifadre,  or  Mother-fiange. 
It  10  oneof  a  group  of  mothera  occurring  along  the  axia 
of  tiie  fiange,  out  of  whose  loins  come  the  grand  riv- 
ers which  irrigate  the  Continent  From  the  Rains  of 
the  South  PaaSy  and  the  vast  ranges  on  whose  summit 
the  plateau  is  upborne,  flow  the  Miasouri  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone to  the  easterly;  the  Snake,  or  principal  fork 
of  the  Columbia^  to  the  weatward;  and  in  a  direction 
aouth  by  westerly  the  Oreen,  or  main  branch  of  the 
Colorado  Biver.  Either  by  themselves  or  their  ca&ons 
and  valleys,  which  radiate  towards  one  common  cen* 
tre  in  the  Rains  of  the  Paaa,  theae  rivers  fiu^ilitate 
communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  basins,  oflfering  a  series  of  nearly  connected 
galleries  or  grades  rather  to  the  revision  than  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  civil  engineer.  The  Laramie 
Plains  form  another  level,  important  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, if  not  in  the  same  degree.  The  level  and  its 
inclosing  mountains  form'  a  reservoir  for  far  less  volu- 
minous and  extensive  streams  than  those  rising  out 
of  the  South  Pass  plateau,  but  o£fer  better  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  system 
than  if  their  own  were  more  complicated.  The  moun- 
tain mesa  which  has  the  Laramie  Plains  for  its  upper 
sur&ce,  is  almoat  cinctured  by  the  North  Platte  River. 
The  South  Platte  has  its  origin  in  South  Paric ;  its 
net^work  of  tributaries  may  almost  be  said  to  inoscu- 
late on  the  north  side  with  those  running  into  Middle 
Park  for  tiie  formation  of  the  Blue  FoHl  of  the  Colo- 
rado ;  the  Blue  Fork  receives  another  aystem  of  trib- 
utaries running  southerly  finom  North  Park,  and  this 
system  again  interpenetrates  that  of  the  tributaries 
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nmning  northward  to  oompose  the  North  Platte  in 
the  area  of  the  sailie  Park.  Behind  that  grim  range 
of  bare,  black  mountains  which  form  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Laramie  Plateau,  the  North  Hatte  is  wind- 
ing in  a  general .  westerly  direction  out  of  the  snow- 
peaks  which  nurture  its  infancy.  Ei^tf  miles  west 
of  the  Laramie  Plams  summit  level,  it  makes  an  ab- 
rupt bend  to  the  north,  and  thence  preserves  this 
direction  to  the  western  butment  of  that  noble  range 
which  forms  the  northern  wall,  taking  in,  near  this 
comer,  the  Medicine  Bow  Creek,  which  has  descended 
from  a  magnificent  congeries  of  snow-peaks,  to  be 
dimbed  by  us  on  the  morrow,  and  has  followed  a 
higher  terrace  of  the  same  slope  as  the  North  Platte 
across  the  entire  west  side  of  the  mesa.  A  step  fur- 
ther on,  the  North  Platte  receives  the  Sweetwater 
from  the  west,  and,  passing  around  a  bastion  of  Hie 
Wind  River  system,  turns  nearly  due  east  to  enter  the 
lower  Plains  near  Fort  Laramie,  receiving  en  roule 
innumerable  further  tributaries,  all  of  which  rise  from 
the  north  slope  pf  the  Wind  Biver  lystem,  excepting 
the  Laramie  River  itself  This  latter  stream  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  fbrks,  the  Big  and  little  Lara- 
mie, both  of  which  rise  out  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
on  the  plateau's  southern  boundary,  and  traverse  it 
completely  from  south  to  norths  uniting  nearly  in  its 
centre. 

■ 

'  A  careful  examination  of  the  best  Government 
maps  of  this  region  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
this  description,  and  get  an  idea  of  the  contour  of 
the  Laramie  mem,  which  may  serve  as  the  key  to  all 
other  formations  of  the  kind,  including  the  Plains  of 
South  Pass  and  the  three  great  parks  south  of  Lara- 
mie.   Upon  such  nodal  points  as  these,  all  the  internal 
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river  fSfsieaxB  of  tiie  Continent  are  centred.  l%effr 
contour  and  position  are  the  important  facte  of  Hbe 
nutge  to  the  theoretical^  the  all-important  ones  to  the^ 
practical  student  of  physical  geography. 

Big  and  Littie  Laramie,  where  we  crossed  the  Ftain^ 
flow  nearly  paroDel  and  about  fourteen  miles  apart. 
Their  width,  at  the  bridges  maintained  by  the  Over* 
land  Route,  is  about  thirty  or  forfy  yards.  Their 
banks,  but  especially  those  of  the  latter  branch,  are 
enameled  with  flowers  of  a  brilliancy  unequaled,  but 
of  titles  unknown  in  my  experience.  One  variety 
was  a  scariet  vivid  as  flame,  and  at  a  distance  resem* 
Med  a  salvia.  Hie  Ugwminactas  were  represented  by 
several  plants  bearing  the  richest  mauve  and  purple 
blossoms ;  besides  which  I  noticed  some  flowers  seem- 
ingly allied  to  the  larkspur,  of  a  deep-blue  shade,  and 
sparingly  interspersed  among  the  profusion  of  the 
others.  The  sun  was  just  on  the  western  verge  of 
the  plateau  as  we  reached  Little  Laramie ;  and  the 
eflbct  oJT  his  level  rays  upon  the  exquisite  cool  ver- 
dure of  the  grass,  with  all  these  brilliant  flowers 
dashed  in  for  the  high  tones,  was  something  out  of 
which  to  manufacture  peaceful  memories  for  a  life- 
time. 

During  the  next  seventeen  miles  the  ground  grad- 
ually grew  less  even ;  but  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  plateau  were  preserved  until  twilight  gave 
way  to  starCght,  and  we  arrived  at  the  station  of 
Cooper'^B  Creek.  Here  the  moon  rose,  and  revealed 
to  us  one  of  the  loveliest  Gttle  dells  in  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  scenery.  Along  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
depression  ran,  crystal-clear  and  icy  cold,  a  small 
stream,  rising  from  the  same  Black  range  as  the 
Laramie,  and  bel(9nging  to  one  of  three  classes  which 
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abomid  in  this  immediate  vioimtj:  the  streams whidk 
lose  themaelves  vq^n  the  Plain  in  ^  sanks,''  or  lake» 
without  outlet;  those  which  penetrate  the  Black 
range  to  join  the  North  Platte  immediately  j  and 
those  whidh  flow  thither  indirectly,  by  emptying  into 
Medicine  Bow.  For  these  three  sywb&ms^  the  termer 
including  Cooper's  Creek  &nns  a  nodal  point  on  tba 
small  scale ;  to  which  of  them  the  creek  belongs,  i 
am  not  positive.  We  ate  our  supper  from  the  box  of 
private  stores,  sitting  dappled  with  the  moon-shadow 
of  the  luxuriant  cotton-woods  which  embowered  the 
creek;  and  listening  to  its  tuneful  gui^ling,  or  watchr 
ing  the  silver  flash  of  ripples  break  across  an  umber 
pool  of  shade,  we  could  have  forgotten  that  this  wea 
not  the  end  of  our  wanderings. 

The  hoarse  ^  All  right ! "  of  the  driver  startled  us 
&om  our  lotus  margin.  We  had  a  great  deal  more 
before  us ;  so  we  arose  to  shake  the  crumbs  from  our 
beards,  and  the  romance  from  our  souk.  We  turned 
back  one  Jingering  glance  at  the  paradise  of  Laramie 
Pkjn&  Far  off  we  heard  the  shrill  yelp  of  the  coyote ; 
and  as  far,  a  silver  spark  went  shooting  across  the 
riiadow  of  a  grassy  terrace,  with  that  electric  swift* 
ness  which  denotes  the  antelope.  The  whole  great 
level  was  powdered  with  silvery  mist  The  moonlight 
seemed  to  lie  on  the  nearer  grass  in  silvery  globules. 
Moonlight  was  •tangled  into  the  texture  of  the  gross- 
est things.  The  ragged  cotton-wood  bark  by  the 
creek  locked  like  strips  of  silver  foil;  the  bleak 
station-house  was  soaked  in  a  solution  of  romance 
and  might  have  been  let  for  a  palace  to  Rasselas; 
there  was  antiquity  and  a  sort  of  Gothic  strength 
about  the  company's  stables ;  while  the  very  mules 
of  the  new  rday  seemed  touched  by  the  divinity  of 
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the  lionr)  and  became  hallowed,  or  moon-mdlowed 
mules,  who  might  have  walked  into  the  traoes  out  of 
some  old  Itahan  ^  Flight  into  Egypt,"  or  '^  Adoraticm 
of  the  Magi" 

With  a  sigh  at  tuming  our  backs  upon  this  loydy 
view,  we  drove  across  the  creek,  and  immediately 
rattered  a  rolling  country.  The  transition  betwe^i 
the  general  level  of  Laramie  Plains  and  the  intri- 
cately convoluted  tract  just  west  of  Cooper's  Creek, 
is  almost  as  abrupt  as  the  threshold  of  a  door.  The 
simple  passage  of  a  stream  which  does  not  wet  our 
hubs,  takes  us  at  once  into  the  view  of  an  entirely 
new  type  of  landscape.  We  are  now,  strictly  speak- 
ing, out  of  the  Laramie  Plateau,  and  beginning  to 
ascend  toward  Elk  Mountain  and  the  head  of  Med* 
idne  Bow,  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  range  including 
them.  We  were  entering  the  extremity  of  the 
Black  range,  which  had  imperceptibly  swung  round 
nearly  a  whole  quadrant  while  we  were  crossing  the 
Plains,  to  blend  with  the  Elk  Mountain  range  as  we 
ascended.  The  evening  had  been  bracing,  but  not 
unpleasantly  sharp,  upon  the  Plains.  Ascending  fix>m 
an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet^  however,  a  man 
is  not  compelled  to  go  very  &r  for  cold  weather.  We 
had  not  climbed  an  hour  among  the  gray,  cerebral 
convolutions  of  this  tract,  before  the  cold  became 
intense  enough,  not  only  for  overcoats,  but  for  all 
the  blankets  we  could  wrap  in.  I  was  quite  be- 
numbed upon  my  favorite  seat  at  the  driver's  side ; 
and  he  himself  suffered  severely  under  a  heavy-caped 
coachman's  coat  of  pilot-cloth,  his  fingers  aching  and 
stiffening  around  the  lines  inside  Indian  mittens  of 
thick  buckskin.  Yet  we  could  scarcely  have  chosen 
a  more  &vorable  season  to  cross  the  range,  and  this 
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WM  one  of  the  pleuantest  nights  in  the  entire  year. 
I  expressed  to  the  driver  my  sincere  desire  that  I 
might  never  be  here  during  the  least  pleasant  ones^ 
and  climbed  around  through  the  stage  door  into  the 
interior. 

It  was  early  daybreak  when  we  stopped  at  the  base 
of  the  great  Elk  Mountain.  The  air  was  perfectly 
dear,  and  so  intensely  cold  that  while  our  horses 
were  changing,  we  collected  the  dead  boughs  of  some 
stinted  cedars^  and  made  ourselves  a  jolly  camp-fire, 
at  which  we  simultaneously  wanned  our  benumbed 
bodies,  and  extracted  our  breakfast  coffee. 

Just  at  our  left  and  southernmost  hand  rose  the 
rugged  wedge  of  the  Elk  Mountain,  save  in  occa- 
sional reddish-gray  patches  of  protruding  granite, 
snow-dad  from  base  to  edge.  It  overtopped  our  own 
lofty  level  by  full  three  thousand  feet,  we  ourselves 
being  at  between  nine  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
feet  of  elevation. 

The  two  most  massive  mountams  which  I  saw  dur- 
ing my  entire  journey,  were  this  Elk  Mountain  and 
the  Old  Cheyenne,  guarding  the  south  approach  to 
Pike's  Peak.  There  are  higher  peaksy  but  no  nobler 
moimtains  than  these  broad  masses  of  bald  or  snow* 
clad  rock,  with  a  general  trapezoidal  surface,  broken 
into  splendid  variations  of  light  and  shade,  and  hav- 
ing an  almost  horisontal  sky-line,  when  the  simlight 
strikes  its  crest  of  eternal  ice,  defined  as  sharply  as  a 
razor's  edge. 

The  base  of  the  Elk  Mountain  is  surrounded  with 
forests,  consisting  of  aU  the  mountain  spedes;  and  the 
water  fix>m  its  snow  rivulets  keeps  the  herbage  fresh 
under  the  trees.  As  a  result,  game  has  always  been 
very  plenty  here^  the  Elk  Mountain  hunting-grcMm^ 
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being  Axooum  alike  to  the  IjhUmi  ead  the  white  mam, 
who,  by  stmggleB  not  a  few,  have  tested  their  relatiTe 
rights  of  ^itry  upon  the  domain.  The  animals  which 
gave  the  mountain  its  name  were  abundant  at  this 
season,  and  the  Colorado  deer  and  antelope  no  less 
so.  We  had  frequent  opportunities  to  try  the  meat 
of  all  these  animali^  and  found  elk-meat  a  translation 
of  venison  into  the  vulgar  dialect^  while  antelope  was 
venison's  f^theoeia 

After  leaving  the  Elk  Mountain,  we  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  morning  to  traverse  one  t>f  these  desert 
plateaus,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Bocky  Moutt* 
tain  system,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in 
the  itinerary  of  the  day  before  we  reached  Laramie 
Plaina  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  terraces,  casually 
mistakable  for  an  effect  of  wind-blown  sapd,  had  not 
occasional  ledges  of  trap  diown  that  all  belcmged  to 
one  system  of  elevation,  and  that  where  the  sand  had 
heaped  the  rock  out  of  sight,  the  dikes  stiU  kept  their 
strike  uniform.  For  ten  miles  the  plateau  was  mainly 
covered  with  sand.  Through  this  here  and  there  pro* 
jected  a  c(dumnar  mass,  or  a  curious  series  of  trape- 
zoids, arranged  stair>fiMAiion ;  but  its  general  effect  was 
that  of  a  level  ash-bed,  in  which  throve  the  pale  saf* 
firon  blossoms  of  the  palmate  cacti,  and  the  delicate 
pink  cactus  flower,  like  a  baby's  jGuiger-tips  seen  in 
sunlight,  which  grows  on  a  globular  body  like  an  aris- 
tocratic artichoke.  Add  to  the  inventory  of  vegetable 
life  an  occasional  whorl  of  gramma-grass,  a  scattering 
of  dwarfed  wwmwoods,  a  patch  of  grease-wood  here 
and  there,  and  a  variety  of  those  pale-leaved  plants, 
covered  with  a  soft  sessile  down,  which,  all  over  the 
barrenest  tracts  east  of  Salt  Lake,  ding  to  the  ground 
so  close  that  frequently  they  are  not  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  traveller. 
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For  the  fini  time  on  our  journey,  I  fomd,  crawUng 
among  the  caetuees  and  eand-heaps  of  this  plateau, 
that  BU^nlar  little  animal,  known  vulgarly  as  the 
Texan  Toad,  or  Homed  Frog,  thou^  in  reality  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Banid»  at  all,  but 
is  a  nearer  relation  to  the  Uzards  and  salamanders. 
The  range  of  this  animal  is  singularly  eccentric  On 
the  baked,  droughty  prairies  of  Texas,  it  is  found  un* 
der  a  semi-tropical  sun ;  travellers  have  met  'with  it  as 
high  north  as  the  Sweetwater^  and  indeed,  for  aught 
I  know,  it  may  exist  on  many  of  the  sand-plalas  be- 
tween the  South  Pass  and  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia ; 
and  frequent  specimens  of  it  are  met  with  on  the  way 
between  Julesberg  and  Fort  Laramie,  alcmg  the  North 
Flatte  trail  This  plateau,  however,  was  the  only  tract 
oa  which  we  found  them  during  our  present  expecy^ 
tk>n.  At  a  height  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Laramie 
Hains,  surrounded  visibly  on  almost  all  sides  by  snow- 
peaks,  and  itself  snowed  under  for  several  months  of 
the  year,  this  wasle  still  supports  an  animal  whose 
type  resembles  those  of  the  torrid  rather  than  the 
temperate  zone.  The  only  condition  on  which  he 
seems  inclined  to  stickle  is  aridity ;  put  him  where 
there  is  apparentiy  nothing  for  1dm  to  live  on,  and 
temperature  is  a  secondary  matter. 

These  ^  toads  "  have  an  earthy  brown  back,  which 
is  broader  and  flatter  than  that  of  the  true  garden 
reptile ;  a  white  belly ;  a  small,  twinkling  black  eye, 
not  all  ugly  or  malicious  in  its  expression,  and  set 
in  an  almond-shaped  slit,  which  in  some  of  the  older 
animals .  is  inclosed  by  two  dark  lines  of  the  same 
diape.  This  has  an  effect  to  enlarge  the  eye  as  if  it^ 
had  been  penciled,  and  give  it  a  soft  look  like  that 
of  a  miniature  sheep  or  antelope.    The  two  retro» 
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curved  bonus  which  arise  out  of  the  bony  plate  above 
the  eyes,  add  still  more  to  this  odd  resemblance.  The 
skin  of  the  back,  and  the  long  stiff  tail,  instead  of 
being  warty  like  the  tme  toad's  npper  surface,  are 
thickly  set  with  thorny  excrescences,  sharp  as  those 
of  a  rose,  and  nearly  as  hard.  That  of  the  belly  is  not  a 
soft  mucous  sur&ce,  like  those  of  the  firog  and  toad, 
but  a  dry,  tough  tissue,  ahnost  homy  in  its  character, 
imbricated  with  exquisite  delicacy  in  minute  rectan- 
g^ar  patterns,  that  give  the  little  creature  sufficient 
freedom  of  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  him 
with  the  most  accurately  linked  and  fitted  of  breast- 
plates. What  all  this  panoply  is  for,  I  have  never 
learned.  The  rattlesnake  may  be  his  enemy ;  but,  if 
so,  toady  leaves  the  offensive  to  him.  The  little  ani- 
mal is  so  £str  from  pugnacious,  that  he  submits  to  be- 
ing taken  into  the  hand ;  in  fact,  if  placed  on  it  right 
after  capture,  will  often  stand  there  without  an  at- 
tempt to  get  away ;  and  it  is  the  easiest  possible  thing 
to  catch  him  in  the  first  place,  his  gait,  over  the  loose 
sand  of  his  haunts,  not  exceeding  in  speed  that  of  a 
common  box-tortoise.  This,  by  the  way,  is  an  animal 
which  I  only  twice  saw  between  the  MiflBOuri  and  Cal- 
ifomia:  once  on  the  road  between  Cottonwood  (at 
the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  Platte)  and 
Premont^s  Spring  in  Nebraska;  agam  far  up  toward 
the  snow-range,  among  the  mines  back  of  Denver. 
Neither  of  these  differed  remarkably  firom  our  com- 
monest Eastern  variety. 

Just  as  I  had  about  finished  my  naturalizing,  hav- 
ing a  handkerchief  ftdl  of  lizards,  insects,  and  plants, 
and  a  pail  brimming  with  homed  toads,  the  area 
about  us  became  suddenly  still  more  sterile,  and 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  the  sand  plateau  gave 
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way  to  one  of  almost  absolutely  bare  rock^  terraced 
or  escaladed  in  right  lines,  but  with  such  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  westward  that  our  road  in  most  places 
went  down  the  steps  easOy  without  detour,  debris 
having  filled  in  the  sharpest  angles. 

Nowhere  do  I  recollect  seeing  a  more  colossal  land- 
scape of  desolation.  Both  my  artistpfiriend  and  I  rode 
through  it  for  a  long  way  silent,  because  we  were 
overawed. 

It  is  difi&cult  by  an  enumeration  of  details  so  to  de- 
scribe this  tract  as  to  give  any  adequate  notion  of  it 
to  a  reader  who  has  never  visited  the  scenery  char- 
acteristic of  rainless  plateaus  in  a  lofty  mountain  re- 
gion. 

Our  road  followed  the  lowest  indentations  of  the 
rocky  uplifts,  being  in  many  places  a  mere  wheel- 
scratch  on  their  surface;  and  thus  we  might  fancy 
ourselves  upon  a  street,  along  which  these  trap  struc- 
tures had  been  erected.  It  was  diflGicult  not  so  to 
&ncy  when  we  noticed  the  remarkable  symmetry 
with  which  the  rocks  were  arranged.  They  mostly 
seemed  of  the  same  coarse  trap  variety  as  those  of  the 
Palisades,  with  an  occasional  streak  of  greenstone  or 
of  phonolite.  They  had  come  up  through  the  most 
curious  net-work  of  dikes,  in  which  the  strikes  crossed 
each  other  nearly  at  right  angles,  producing  a  four- 
square arrangement  of  masses  which  reminded  one 
forcibly  of  architecture  and  city  blocks.  But  neither 
a  city  nor  an  architecture  that  was  human.  Many 
single  blocks  of  trachyte,  standing  isolated  to  mark 
the  comer  of  a  square,  were  fifty  feet  cube,  and  as 
regular  as  if  they  had  been  chiseled.  In  other  sitr 
nations  I  saw  nimierous  series  of  tabular  masses, 
arranged  like  a  flight  of  stone  steps  each  ten  feet 
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or  more  in  height^  and  in  aO  running  to  a  height  of 
at  least  a  hundred  feet  In  still  other  places  the 
uplifts  have  split  perpendicularly^  leaving  fragments 
of  a  flat  rectangular  form^  standing  like  the  rugged 
tomb-stones  of  a  giant's  burial-ground,  to  the  height 
of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  feet 

As  we  penetrated  further  into  this  tracts  the  archi- 
tectural appearances  became  so  consistent,  that  one's 
fancy  was  compelled  to  construct  a  theory  for  itself 
and  did  it  very  rationally  to  the  effect  that  we  were 
travelling  through  a  deserted  city  of  the  conquered 
Titans.  Those  colossal  square  inclosures  were  the 
wine  cellars  and  treasure-vaults  of  palaces  thousanda 
of  feet  high.  In  those  acres  of  basement  what  vast 
wassail  may  have  been  held  on  the  return  of  the  mas- 
ters from  hunting  megatheria,  fishing  for  icthyosauii^ 
or  plajHmg  quoits  with  cross-slices  ofT  a  volcano  I 
That  mighty  cnbe  of  black  fire-rock,  which  weighs  a 
thousand  tons,  was  but  one  of  a  single  course  of  stones 
in  the  same  rectangle,  upon  whose  fi>undation  the  now 
down-t\mibled  house  was  built — high  as  the  eaves  of 
a  tall  city  house  itself,  but  only  at  the  bottom  of  a 
structure  whose  roof  menaced  Uie  gods. 

The  ruined  staircases  to  which  I  have  referred,  often 
stood  alone  in  such  relative  position  to  the  basement 
rectangles  that  it  required  no  stretch  of  the  imagine 
tion  to  conceive  of  them  as  the  former  access  to  the 
grand  front  entrance  of  the  house  —  an  appearance 
with  which  their  dimensions  were  equally  consistent 
In  several  instances  I  noticed  that  the  interior  of  the 
rectangles  was  paved  in  square  blocks,  with  a  regular* 
ity,  which  would  lead  any  one  ignorant  of  the  scientifio 
means  to  suppose  that  the  area  had  been  flagged  by 
human  labor,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  some 
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fortreas  court-yard.  Nothing  could  be  at  once  mo^e 
characteristically  sepulchral  and  Titanic  than  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  tablets.  Some  of  these  were 
erect  as  I  have  described^  but  many  lay  on  corner 
blocks,  like  the  horizontal  grave-stones  of  old-fash- 
ioned country  church-yards.  Here,  stretched  many 
a  rood  under  the  torrid  sand,  with  prickly  cactuses 
springing  out  of  their  brains,  and  wormwood  out  of 
their  hearts,  may  lie  the  great  warriors  who  fell  on 
this  same  blasted  heath  in  battle  with  Olympus.  But 
they  are  no  more  silent  than  are  the  old  lords  of  the 
palace  who  fell  under  the  powdered^  ruins,  the  base- 
meni  ston«s  of  which  alone  remain  for  witness,  be- 
ing  lightened  upon  by  Zeus  Keraunios,  and  shot  into 
the  abyss,  in  the  very  ripeness  of  blasphemy,  wa«ail, 
and  defiance. 

However  forced  this  fancy  may  appear  to  the  cool 
reader,  it  irresistibly  suggested  itself  on  the  spot 
The  shapes  and  sizes  of  all  the  rocks  within  view 
contributed  such  consistent  aid  to  this  idea,  that  I 
travelled  with  a  sense  of  delightful  awe,  as  if  I  were 
exploring  the  gigantic  remains  of  some  dead  civHiza- 
tion, — a  Layard  of  the  Titans.  It  would  hardly  have 
surprised  me  to  find  a  hierographical  inscription  cut 
upon  some  comernstone  in  letters  a  cubit  deep. 

About  one  p.  ii.  we  caught  sight  of  a  silvery  streak 
in  a  valley  about  fifteen  hxmdred  feet  below  our  pres* 
ent  terrace.  This  we  soon  found  to  be  the  North 
Platte  River,  whose  mature  stream  we  had  left  at 
Latham,  and  whose  upper  waters  we  were  now  about 
to  cross  at  no  great  dktance  &om  their  source.  By 
consulting  a  United  States  Survey  map,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  stream  doubles  on  itself  remarkably, 
rising  just  outside  the  southern  wall  of  the  mountain 
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quadrilateral  which  indoseB  Laramie  Plainsy  following 
the  outer  edge  of  the  terraces  which  bound  the  leyd 
westerly^  and  reaching  the  Plains  by  an  eastward  re- 
turn which  brings  it  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  northerly  from  the  cradle  where  it  sprung. 

We  now  emerged  fix>m  the  gradually  terraced  dikes, 
and  came  to  a  place  where  the  descent  was  so  precip- 
itous, that  sitting  on  a  coach*box  one  might  well  feel 
anxious  about  tumbling  forward  on  the  horsea  Our 
road  ran  on  bare  cracked  boulders  of  trap  and  altered 
sandstone ;  threaded  black  fissures ;  and  slid,  with  the 
brake  hard  on,  down  slippery  stone  incUnes,  just  over 
the  edge  of  whose  narrow  shelf  was  a  sheer  precipice 
or  overhanging  wall  of  trachyte,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  high. 

We  marked  the  first  appearance  of  the  Platte,  fiur 
to  the  south,  in  the  fold  of  a  system  of  round  gray 
hills,  which,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged  fix>m  their 
contour,  belonged  to  that  incoherent  granite  forma- 
tion weathered  into  spherical  forms,  which  I  men- 
tioned at  Virginia  Dala  The  stream  passed  out  of 
view  to  the  northeastward,  through  a  precipitous 
caSon  of  red  sandstone,  haviog  frequent  shelves  and 
hutments  which  projected  several  feet  from  tiie  main 
wall,  and  averaging  perhaps  forty  or  fiity  feet  in 
height  from  the  water-line.  Its  course  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  western  horizon,  being  much 
of  the  way  distinguishable  from  our  elevation,  by 
glimpses  of  silvery  water  or  fringes  of  the  always 
indicative  cotton-wood.  The  round  hills  which  close 
by  at  Virginia  Dale  had  seemed,  both  in  form  and 
color,  the  convolutions  of  some  petrified  brain,  now 
softened  by  distance,  and  having  their  gramma  and 
sage-brush  lighted  by  the  intensest  sun,  looked  like  a 
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flock  of  Cyclop  sheep,  whose  woolly  backs  were 
rounded  for  slumber  as  they  lay  down  beside  the 
still  waters  of  the  natte.  Each  glimpse  of  those 
waters  the  sun  was  now  turning  into  a  pool  of  silver 
fire. 

Just  as  we  rounded  a  steep  jutting  bastion  of  trap, 
which  threw  us  a  little  further  towards  the  outer 
precipice,  I  turned  away  from  the  beautiful  valley 
view  to  look  upward  at  those  grim  crags  and  ter- 
races,  by  whose  staircase  we  were  descending  to  the 
Platte.  I  had  looked  just  in  time,  for  my  pdint  of 
view  was  exactly  right  for  the  recognition  of  one  of 
the  greatest  mimetic  wonders  I  ever  saw,  even  in  this 
most  Titanic  and  Demoniacal  country. 

The  terrace  of  the  Giants'  Graveyard,  now  left  be- 
hind about  five  hundred  feet  above  us,  was  perceived 
to  have  an  extension  far  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward of  the  point  where  we  came  down  firom  it,  imtil, 
a  mile  in  front  of  our  present  niche,  it  projected  a 
bold  promontory  into  the  valley,  beyond  the  face  of 
the  entire  remaining  precipice,  and  at  least  a  hundred 
feet  higher.  The  lower  and  much  the  larger  part  of 
this  promontory  was  perpendicular,  or  overhanging; 
but  the  upper  end  of  it,  for  three  hundred  feet,  was 
weathered  into  a  colossal  sculpture,  a  head  and  bust 
of  such  striking  sharpness  and  vigor,  that  it  seemed 
ahnost  as  impossible  that  no  human  artist  had  had  a 
hand  in  the  work  as  it  was  inconceivable  how  he 
could  have  accomplished  it. 

Behind  this  promontory,  up  to  the  occiput  of  the 
sculptured  head,  ran  the  wall  of  a  principal  trap 
dike ;  and  frirther  behind,  overtopping  the  wall  in  a 
series  of  ascending  towers  and  bastions,  rose  a  vast 
pile  of  the  same  tremendous  cubes,  which  constituted 
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the  foundations  of  the  rained  palaeea  It  was  an 
easy  tiling  to  imagine  loopholes  in  that  dinibing  eitj 
of  strongholds ;  to  see  a  spectral  flag  wave  fimn  the 
highest  rampart ;  to  wonder  at  the  structure's  grand, 
simple  lines,  as  if  we  were  criticising  some  splendid 
piece  of  military  architecture ;  to  delight  in  its  idea 
as  if  Nature  shared  your  humanity. 

Braced  against  the  westward  wall  of  this  Titanic 
fortress,  and  looking  across  the  drowsy  flock  of  hills 
shepherded  by  the  silver  crook  of  the  Flatte,  —  due 
west  across  the  green  oasis  which,  on  the  river  mar- 
gin, hundreds  of  feet  below,  awaited  us  with  trees, 
grass,  springs,  and  dinner,— solemn,  stem,  and  satui^ 
nine,  looked  forth  the  fisice  of  John  CaMn. 

If  a  sculptor  had  undertaken  to  copy  in  stone  the 
best  known  likenesses  of  this .  noted  theologian,  the 
result  could  not  have  been  a  more  striking  portrait 
Any  person  familiar  with  the  picture,  would  most 
instantly  have  seen  it  in  this  head  and  bust  Even 
to  the  traditional  Genevese  cap^  this  was  the  theolo- 
gian's second  self  If  Presbyterians  ever  adopt  the 
usage  of  a  Mecca^  this  is  the  site  lor  that  Mecca 
Here  sits  the  Prophet,  bearing  witness  forever ;  and 
his  darkened,  painful  fisM^e  shows  that  the  Natural 
Depravity  whereof  he  testified  in  (Geneva,  has  not 
gone  out  of  &8hion  since  he  left  that  pulpit  Look- 
ing westward,  round  the  globe,  he  sees  plenty  to  de- 
range his  moral  Uver;  and  because  those  rocky  lips 
have  no  voice  to  utter  warning,  he  sends  it  across 
the  valley  in  a  form  of  stone.  From  the  point  where 
I  stood,  I  could  see  hardly  a  place  on  head,  cap,  or 
&ce,  which  could  have  been  bettered,  as  likeness, 
by  a  more  elaborate  bringiag  out  of  details.  The 
simulation  was  perfect^  and  for  nearly  half  a  mile 
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oontinued  so,  with  varyinflr  expreBsionB  of  wrath  or 

Finallj  emerging  from  the  terrace  region,  we  came 
out  upon  the  green  and  shady  Flatte  bottom,  which 
we  had  seen  just  below  us  for  the  last  hour,  and 
stopped  at  the  feny^station  for  our  diimer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  APPBOACH  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITT. 

We  crossed  the  North  Flatte  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time,  though 
I  cannot  but  think  that  some  time  or  other  it  must 
have  been  employed  upon  many  of  our  narrow  East- 
em  streams,  at  places  too  deep  and  rapid  for  fording. 
This  is  a  ferry-boat  whose  motive  power  was  the  cur- 
rent it  had  to  cross.  I  venture  to  believe  many  of 
my  readers  as  ignorant  as  I  found  myself,  and  en- 
deavor to  give  some  idea  of  this  ingenious  contriv- 
ance. 

A  stout  post,  square-hewn  from  an  entire  trunk, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  is  driven  firmly 
into  each  of  the  opposite  bluffi^  and  between  the  two, 
tautened  by  a  windlass,  extends  a  heavy  hempen  ca- 
ble, roven  through  a  pair  of  lignum-vit»  double- 
blocks,  of  sufficient  breadth  of  eye  and  depth  of 
groove  to  run  without  friction  and  quite  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  from  post  to  post.  The  lowest  sag 
of  the  cable,  just  over  midstream,  brings  it  within 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  water-leveL  So  much  for  the 
locomotive  apparatus. 

The  ferry-boat  is  a  rough,  strongly  built  scow,  with 
standing  room  for  a  four-in-hand  team  and  as  many 
passengers  as  choose  to  wedge  themselves  in  between 
horses  and  piles  of  baggage,  —  a  craft  apparently  of 
ten  or  twelve  tons  burden.   At  each  of  its  square  ends 
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an  iron  ring-bolt  is  securely  screwed  into  the  keelson, 
and  to  each  ring  a  doable  pulley-block  is  attached  by 
a  hook.  Through  each  of  these  blocks  a  stout  Ime 
ryns  to  the  lower  wheel  #  of  the  corresponding  block 
on  the  cable  which  spans  the  stream,  reeves  through 
it,  and,  returmng  inboard,  passes  around  the  second 
pulley  of  the  block  hooked  to  the  ring-bolt  to  the 
hand  of  the  ferryman,  or  a  convenient  cleat,  where 
he  fastens  it  with  a  half-hitch.  By  substituting  the 
cable  for  a  boom,  a  sloop's  main-sheet  may  be  made  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  this  apparatus  and  its  modus 
operandi.  When  the  two  sheets  are  of  equal  length, 
the  current  strikes  the  side  of  the  scow  at  right  an- 
gles and  it  remains  stationary.  To  set  it  in  motion, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  close-haul  the  sheet  at  that  end 
of  the  scow  which  is  intended  for  the  bow  pro  tenk' 
pore,  and  slacken  the  one  at  the  other  end.  The  cur- 
rent now  performs  the  function  discharged  by  a  wind 
a-beam  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels,  and  takes  the 
ferry-boat  across  very  cleverly. 

The  ferryman  was  a  fine-looking  solitary,  who  spent 
months  at  a  time  camped  out  under  the  cotton-woods 
of  the  margin  without  seeiag  a  face  except  that  of  the 
emigrant  or  the  traveller,  yet  lived  in  great  comfort 
and  contentedness  in  what  might  be  called  the  most 
out-of-the*way  spot  on  the  Northern  Continent.  His 
calling  was  certainly  of  the  most  valuable  character 
to  his  fellow-men,  and  equally  so  to  himself;  amount- 
ing to  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  transit  business  on 
the  most  important  trail  between  the  Missouri  and 
California.  .  He  could  not  &il  to  make  a  fine  income, 
charinnj;,  I  believe,  two  dollars  a  team  for  all  ordinary 
ferri^and.havi^g  a  private  arrangement  witii  m. 
Holladay. 
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I  left  tiiifl  place  with  mnch  regret^  IiaTuig  a  strong 
desire  to  explore  the  momitaixiB  soath  of  ns,  fiom 
which  the  river  issned,  and  between  which  for  many 
miles,  in  the  exquisitely  dear  atmosphere,  we  could 
catch  glimpses  of  it  in  its  silvery  and  sinuous  course. 
Indeed,  a  month's  stay  there  would  not  have  been 
thrown  away,  either  for  purposes  of  art  or  science ; 
the  trs^  dikes,  heretofore  mentioned,  being  of  the 
most  interesting  diaraeter,  and  the  firana  and  flora 
of  the  region  tempting  one  by  their  marked  indi- 
viduality. I  am  not  aware  of  a  more  fiivorable 
place  for  a  depot  camp  of  Rocky  Mountain  explorers 
than  this  ferriage.  Among  the  attractions  from  which 
I  broke  in  continuing  my  journey,  were  the  '^  homed 
toads ''  of  the  rocky  plateau,  and  a  species  of  ^  fidi 
with^legs  "  whidi  had  been  seen  in  ihe  small  streams 
emptying  into  the  Flatte  not  &r  from  here.  I  suf- 
fered the  frequent  fate  of  specimen  gatherers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  lost  every  homed  toad  I  had 
collected.  The  scientific  student^  after  a  few  weeksf 
experience  in  a  country  where  transportation  is  so 
difficult,  learns  to  expect  that  much  of  his  material 
will  get  destroyed  or  left  behind,  even  whero  he  has 
taken  the  most  particular  pains  to  collect  and  preserve 
it,  and  meets  his  disappointments  with  cool  philoso- 
phy; but  this  particular  case  of  my  own  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  being  not  the  result  of  chance  but  of  a 
stupid  retaliation  on  the  part  of  a  fellow-passenger, 
who  secroted  the  box  in  which  I  had  placed  my  sped* 
mens  while  we  were  ferrying  across  our  luggage,  and 
opened  it  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Platte,  letting  all 
my  morning's  collection  escape.  When  it  became  too 
late  to  make  the  loss  good,  the  stage  having  started, 
I  was  informed  of  the  proceeding  as  a  capital  joka 
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If  my  toads  shall  establiah  a  eoloiij  on  the  west  bank, 
fbr  <he  conYenience  of  future  oollectoiSy  I  shall  not 
so  much  regret  my  own  disappomtmeni  I  regretted 
it  at  the  time  all  the  more^  because  one  or  two  of  the 
animals  appeared  to  me  a  different  species  from  any 
of  the  Fhrynosomata  I  have  ever  seen  described ;  in 
their  general  figure  resembling  P.  Daufflasmy  and 
their  heads  being  decidedly  like  that  of  P.  Carnu- 
tunk  At  several  places  in  the  mountains  I  sought  for 
the  ^  fish  with  legs/'  which  almost  every  old  moun- 
taineer has  seen,  but  for  none  of  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  can  anything  be  obtained  like  a  scientific 
description.  Whenever  we  stopped  near  a  small 
stream  to  water  or  change  horses,  I  spent  all  the 
available  time  in  looking  for  him,  but  regret  to  say 
that  fortune  never  favored  me.  I  suppose  the  animal 
to  be  a  species  of  Siredon.  I  need  not  explain  to  the 
student  of  natural  history  my  anxiety  to  obtain  a 
fresh  specimen, — perhaps  even  a  new  species,  of  s 
genus  thus  far  represented  in  cabinets  by  but  two 
or  three  species  and  very  few  individuals,  even  these 
inadequate  relics  being  imperfectly  preserved. 

The  animal  to  which  Baird  has  given  the  specific 
name  of  Lichenoides  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  reptiles ;  having  the  head  without  the 
horns  of  the  cat-fish,  and  a  respiratory  apparatus 
consisting  of  three  branchial  flaps  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  fringed  more  delicately  than  the  gills  of  any 
fish ;  and  owing  its  special  designation  to  the  yellow 
spots  distributed  over  the  black  or  brown  ground  of 
its  skin,  like  the  variegations  caused  by  lichens  on  the 
sur&ce  of  a  stone. 

At  Sage  Creek,  an  inconsiderable  but  un&iling  liv- 
tdet,  fed  from  the  snow-peaks,  and  about  fourteen 
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miles  from  the  North  Platte  ciofismg,  we  met  for  the 
first  time  the  bird  most  characteristic  of  the  intra* 
montane  levels  and  western  slope  of  the  Bockj  Range 
—  the  Sage-cock. 

This  bird  may  well  be  called  the  king  of  the  grouse 
tribe.  His  own  average  length  is  about  thirty-two 
inches,  and  his  hen's  two  feet ;  but  I  have  seen  speci- 
mens which  exceed  these  measurements  by  several 
inches.  When  stalking  erect  through  the  sage,  they 
seem  as  large  as  a  good  sized  wild  turkey.  Their  color 
and  markings  differ  to  some  extent  with  age,  sex,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  different  individuals ;  but 
the  prevailing  appearance  is  that  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
or  a  warm  gray  mottled  with  darker  brown,  shading 
from  cinnamon  to  jet  black,  the  dark  spots  laid  on 
in  longitudinal  series  of  crescents.  Their  under  parts 
are  of  a  light  gray,  —  sometimes  of  almost  a  pure 
white  tint,  —  barred  by  slender  longitudinal,  streaks 
of  brown,  —  the  middle  of  the  belly  being  pied  with 
black  patches.  Their  plimiage  is  exquisitely  smooth ; 
the  feathers  of  a  handsome  cock  lying  so  close  and 
kept  in  such  perfect  order,  that  under  a  bright  sun  he 
looks  more  like  a  bird  encased  in  some  beautifully 
grained  and  polished  veneering  than  one  in  the  usual 
cloak  of  feathers.  The  elegance  of  his  figure  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  grouse  on  the  Continent.  He  is 
slenderer  and  finer  in  hia  outlines  than  any  allied 
bird,  except  the  Chinese  or  golden  pheasant.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  resemblance  to  these  birds  he  gets 
one  of  his  numerous  aliases, — Tdra/o  (Bonaparte),  or 
Cedroeercm  (Swainson)  UrophasianuB.  This  last  and 
specific  title  etymologists  will  recognize  as  Greek  for 
^  pheasant-tailed."  This  tail  of  his  seems  to  have  puz- 
ded  ornithologists  somewhat  as  to  the  place  where  he 
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belongs.  It  difiers  from  that  of  the  grouse  family  in 
general,  by  coming  to  a  point  instead  of  flaring  in  a 
&n ;  and  some  of  his  sponsors  have  made  a  new  species 
for  him,  taking  him  out  of  the  Tetraonidas  and  calling 
him  CentrocercuSy  which,  in  connection  with  his  specific 
title,  certainly  amounts  to  a  pleonasm,  the  word  be- 
ing derived  from  the  Greek  xevrfov  (a  point)  ajidtxip- 
xog  (a  tail),  so  that  the  translation  of  Swainson's  no- 
menclature would  be  "  The  Pheasant-tailed  Point-tail." 
The  better  view  still  keeps  the  bird  a  Tetrao.  On 
each  side  of  his  neck  he  has  a  bard  orange-colored 
spot,  and  near  it  a  downy  epatdet,  which  allies  him 
as  nearly  to  the  ruJSed  grouse  as  his  tail  to  the  pheas- 
ant. His  call  is  a  rapid  "  cut-cut-cut,"  followed  by  a 
hollow  blowing  sound ;  he  has  the  partridge's  habit 
of  drumming  with  his  wings ;  his  female  knows  the 
trick  of  misleading  the  enemy  from  her  young  brood ; 
and  although  his  curves  are  much  longer  and  his  fig- 
ure less  gtocky  than  that  of  the  grouse  tribe  in  gen- 
eral, his  a£Biliations  on  the  whole  seem  stronger  in 
that  direction  than  in  any  other.  He  seldom  rises 
from  the  ground,  and  his  occasional  flights  are  low, 
shorty  and  labored ;  but  he  runs  with  rapidity,  and  in 
his  favorite  habitat,  the  sage  brush,  dodges  and  skulks 
with  great  dexterity,  faVored  by  the  resemblance  be- 
tween his  own  and  the  bushes'  neutral  tints.  His 
common  title  of  sage-cock  is  derived  from  his  favorite 
haunt.  Another  of  his  aliases  is  ^'  Cock  of  the  Plains," 
but  I  never  knew  him  so  called  out  of  books,  for  the 
title  is  not  descriptive.  He  is  never  seen  on  the 
Plains  proper — the  high  mountain  region,  whether 
level  or  sloping,  swarming  with  his  &mily  wherever 
sage  is  plenty,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain watershed  westerly  to  the  Desert^  and  several 

16 
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hundred  0ifle0  further  west  in  the  latitude  of  li» 
Soutk  Pass,  where  be  extends  ae  fiur  as  the  caiaraeti 
of  the  Columbia.  In  that  region  the  sage  brush  has 
a  much  fturther  westerly  extension  than  further  south, 
—  and  the  bird  peculiarly  belongs  to  this  growth  of 
v^etation.  Tlius  fiyr,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  never 
been  found  west  of  the  Cascade  Baage  or  the  Siena 
Nevada.  In  the  Q>ring,  or  about  the  time  of  aioW 
melting,  which  of  course  varies  at  diffident  heights 
and  in  difibrent  latitudes^  the  sage-hen  builds  in  the 
busb  her  nest  of  stidcs  and  reeds,  quite  artistically 
matted  together,  and  lajrs  firom  a  dozen  to  twenty  egg^ 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  average  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
of  a  tawny  color,  irregularly  marked  with  chocolate 
blotches  on  the  larger  end  Her  period  of  incubation 
does  not,  I  beUeve,  differ  much  from  that  of  tibie  do* 
mestic  hen.  When  the  brood  is  large  enough  to 
travel,  its  perents  lead  it  into  general  society,  in 
July  and  August  the  flocks  begin  assembling,  and  by 
fiJl  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  bands  of  two  or  three 
hundred*  I  reached  and  crossed  their  habitat  during 
Uie  last  week  in  June,  and  between  Sage  Creek  and 
Salt  Lake  daily  encountered  flocks  of  a  score  or  over. 
I  know  scarcely  any  animal  whose  range  is  more 
sharply  defined.  It  is  a  rare  tiung  to  meet  with  them 
on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  ridges  belonging  to  the 
Bocky  Mountain  system;  thoi;^h  while  I  was  in 
Denver,  my  friend,  the  indefatigaUe  naturalist  Dr. 
Wemigk,  brought  back  ftom  an  expedition  into 
the  South  Park  very  fine  specimens  of  both  cock 
and  hen.  This  fisust,  however,  hardly  constitutes  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  since  South  Park 
is  but  little  over  a  degree  further  east  than  Sage 
Crei^  and  sheds  a  portion  of  lis  water  to  the  west 
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fcj  man  afiuents  of  tbe  Grand  Fork  o£  Oolorado, 
thofigh  moat  of  ita  draiiiage  is  b j  the  South  Platte* 

I  aavar  aaw  tamer  wild  fowl  than  the  little  troop  of 
aa^^>chidk:eiU3  which  we  eiMxmntered  on  striking  Sage 
Oreek.  I  could  havdlj  realize  tiiey  were  what  ihey 
were,  thoturh  I  had  a  yividly  correct  imaire  of  them 
in  H^id!^  £K>m  ihe  »tufi^  ^pecimeW  Dr.  Wet^ 
nigk,  and  the  iidminkUe  drawings  of  Baird's  collee* 
tion.  As  we  wound  along  the  brook  mai^in,  they 
strutted  complacency  between  the  gnarled  trunks 
and  adbien  masses  of  foliage  peculiar  to  tiie  sage,  pay^ 
ing  scarcely  more  attention  to  us  than  a  baruryard 
drove  of  turkeys  (whose  motion  theirs  much  resem* 
bles),  the  codu  now  and  then  stopping  to  play  the 
dandy  before  their  more  Quakerish  little  hens,  in* 
SxAixkg  tibe  yellow  patches  of  ridn  on  each  side  of 
their  necks,  by  a  peculiar  air*sy^<m  apparatus,  untU 
they  gbbed  out  like  the  pouches  of  a  pouter  pigeon. 
As  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  them  in  their 
native  haunts,  and  because  their  confidence  quite 
disarmed  me,  I  had  no  thought  of  shooting  them, 
and  had  the  driver  slow  his  team  to  give  our  party 
a  better  opportunity  of  stud3ring  them.  They  eon* 
tinned  dodgmg  about  the  bushes  not  more  than  forty 
feet  fioDm.  us,  until  we  thoroughly  familiarized  our- 
selves with  their  manuers;  and  admowledged  that 
^though  some  others  of  the  grouse  tribe  rejoiced  in 
richer  colors  than  they,  they  certainly  bore  away  ihe 
pahn  in  tbe  exquisite  symmetry  of  their  markings, 
and  the  grace  of  their  figures  as  well  as  their  move- 
ments. Wishing  to  get  nearer  them  for  the  purpose 
of  se^g  if  any  young  ones  were  concealed  in  the 
bnififti  (whose  trunks,  consisting  each  of  a  number  of 
smaller  .straQS  united  in  a  qfural  twkited  as  tight  as 
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any  hawser,  here  measured  eveiywh^^e  the  thidmesB 
of  a  man's  thigh),  I  dismounted  and  quietlj  crept 
toward  them.  They  did  not  take  the  alann  mitil  I 
had  got  within  twenty  feet  of  them,  and  then  went 
under  cover  with  an  air  of  dignified  leisure.  I  sup- 
pose they  knew  by  instmct  that  they  had  little  to 
fear.  Science  and  wantonness  were  their  only  ene- 
mies. I  had  their  whole  country  before  me,  and 
would  not  burden  myself  with  specimens  prema- 
turely ;  I  was  not  fond  of  destroying  life  merely  for 
murder's  sake,  and  none  of  our  party  were  starving. 
To  kill  a  sage-hen  for  supper  demands  either  this  last 
condition,  or  the  stomach  of  an  Indian ;  for,  with  this 
handsome  grouse,  beauty  is  preeminently  but  skin 
deep, —  the  flesh  of  the  bird,  save  in  the  youngest 
chickens,  being  a  mess  rather  for  the  apothecary's 
shop  than  the  kitchen.  The  sage-fowl  not  only  live 
in  the  brush  from  which  they  get  their  name,  but  feed 
on  it,  as  well  as  on  the  insects  and  smaller  reptiles 
about  its  roots,  thus  acquiring  a  rank  sage  flavor 
which  repeated  parboilings  followed  by  roasting  can* 
not  entirely  eradicate.  The  wild  sage  has  no  connec- 
tion with  our  garden  variety,  except  through  its 
popular  name  and  very  unpopular  taste,  being,  in 
fact^  a  wormwood  (ArtenMa  tridentata\  while  our  &r 
miliar  pot-herb  is  tihe  Salvia  officmaMs. 

Sage  Creek  runs  nearly  due  north  and  empties  into 
a  small  nameless  stream,  which  is  the  most  westerly 
affluent  of  the  North  Platte,  and  which  rises  £rom  the 
very  summit  of  the  water-shed  penetrated  by  Bridg- 
er's  Pass.  After  leaving  Sage  Creek  we  crossed  two 
more  anonymous  rivulets  which  go  to  swell  this  afflu- 
ent, on  the  way  stopping  at  Pine  Orove  Station, 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  North  Platte  CrossiBg^  to 
change  horses. 
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Here  we  found,  in  the  person  of  the  station-keeper, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  American  hunter 
and  fearless  pioneer  encountered  in  our  whole-  jour- 
ney. He  was  a  splendidly  built  fellow,  not  more  than 
twenty-two  or  three  years  old,  six  feet  high,  with  an 
arm  like  a  grizzly's  paw,  a  fine,  frank,  fearless  face,  full 
of  ruddy  health  and  quenchless  cheerfulness.  There 
was  a  look  of  capability  and  resource  about  him  which 
made  it  easy  to  understand  how  the  wilds  of  our  coim- 
try  are  settled,  its  rocky  fastnesses  made  to  roar  with 
t^e  blast  of  the  forge,  and  echo  to  the  sound  of 
axe  and  hammer.  Set  him  beside  one  of  our  pale, 
puny  Metropolitan  counter-jumperB,  and  ask  the  in- 
habitant  of  another  planet  to  label  the  two  for  the 
shelves  of  some  anthropological  cabinet :  ten  to  one 
they  would  not  be  included  in  the  same  species,  per- 
haps not  in  the  same  geniis  of  animal  life.  The 
young  station-keeper  told  us  that  he  had  a  partner, 
but  it  was  very  rare  for  both  of  them  to  be  at  home 
together.  He  had  now  been  alone  for  several  days, 
taking  care  of  the  stock,  while  the  other  man  was 
trapping  and  shooting  equally  alone  in  the  moun- 
tains. When  we  asked  him  what  game  he  hunted,  he 
invited  us  into  his  cabin  and  pointed  us  to  the  walls 
for  the  shortest  answer.  The  skins  hung  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  see  the  logs.  Among  them  were 
a  number  of  foU-sized  grizzly  robes,  and  a  few  pretty 
little  cub-skins,  very  soft  and  silky,  belonging  to  the 
same  species ;  a  cinnamon  bear-skin,  besides  gray  and 
white  wolf-skins,  foxHskins,  deer-hides,  and  smaller 
peltry  without  stint,  including  the  wolverine,  an  ex- 
quisitely marked  tiger*cat,  and  the  robe  of  a  moun- 
tain lion.  His  cabinet  of  deer  and  elk  horns  would 
have  brought  hundreds  of  dollars,  if  offered  to  an 
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Eastern  8p<Nrt8m«n  deoarating  hk  library.  His  taste 
in  adornment  was  excellent ;  the  lad  j-love  of  a  prince 
might  have  envied  him  his  boudoir.  All  his  skins 
were  in  excellent  preservation.  The  onlj  one  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  preserve  was  that  of  the 
antelope;  and  that  animal  must  forever  baffle  the 
cabinet  collector^  for  his  hair  differs  from  that  of  eveiy 
quadruped  but  the  porcupine.  It  is  stiff  and  spongy; 
the  gentlest  pull  brings  out  a  bunch  of  it  in  one's 
fingers,  and  this  bunch  looks  and  feels  like  a  bundle 
of  short  threads  of  spun  glass.  Where  it  is  thickeft, 
on  the  breast  and  about  the  haunches,  it  stands  oat 
like  bristles  radiating  from  a  centre  in  the  brudii 
form,  with  concentric  rings  of  coarse,  brittle  fibre 
arranged  round  it  I  have  never  seen  anything  ex* 
actly  like  it  in  any  other  animal,  and  never  in  the 
antelope  anything  like  the  other  ruminants*  wool  or 
hair.  The  fibres  of  the  antelope  pelt  are  sometimes 
so  brittle  that  they  break  across  as  easily  as  the  spun 
glass  which  they  resemble.  The  skin  is  thus  value- 
less for  the  tar  trade  or  the  cabinet,  a  iact  whidi  I 
have  often  regretted;  for  its  appearance  upon  the 
animal,  with  the  sunlight  striking  its  tawny  ground 
and  snow-white  patches,  as  it  goes  glancing  down  a 
bluff  in  the  arrow-flight  of  a  stampede,  is  very  beaii- 
tifiiL 

Among  other  trophies  which  interested  me  greatly, 
were  the  horns  and  skin  of  a  ^  Bighorli,*'  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  ( Ovis  Mantana)y  an  animal  which  even 
in  the  heart  of  this  savage  region  is  practically  rare, 
since,  like  the  chamois,  it  frequents  the  most  inac- 
cessible fastnesses,  and  is  never  seen  save  by  the 
hunter  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  its  pursuit. 
The  wariest  Indian  often  lies  in  wait  for  it  for  days 
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without  ieeing  it^  and  when  finally  he  does  catch  a 
glimpse  of  it,  it  only  reveals  itself  on  the  brink  of 
sqme  snow-coyered  crag  hundreds  of  feet  above  him, 
where  neither  ball  nor  arrow  coidd  strike,  and  no 
living  being  but  its  own  kind  could  reach  it  without 
wings.  Its  cotor  is  a  grayish  brown,  like  that  of  a 
ram  in  a  dusty,  droughty  summer  just  before  ''  sheep- 
washing"  timi  with  a  darker  line  down  the  spin^ 
after  the  ass's  &shion.  Its  horns  (as  one  of  the  pop- 
ular names  indicates)  are  immense.  Some  of  the  old 
hunters  told  me  that  a  pair^with  the  clean  skull, 
somethnes  weighed  sixty  pounds,  but  I  have  never 
found  any  actual  authentic  weight  exceeding  half 
that.  The  horns,  like  those  of  the  antelope,  are 
rooted  so  immediately  above  the  orbital  process  that 
they  seem  to  rise  directly  out  of  the  eyes.  They  are 
ahnost  close  together  at  the  base,  where  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  them  measuring  twenty  inches  in 
circumference.  They  curve  gradually  and  evenly 
backward  in  an  arc  of  about  two  hundred  degrees, 
and  to  a  length  of  thirty  to  forty  inches,  their  tips 
being  about  half  their  length  apart  from  each  other. 
Their  hoo&  are  generally  black,  and  unlike  the  ante* 
lopes'  are  provided  with  the  deuhdawy  or  upper  and 
posterior  rudimentary  hoof  common  to  the  allied  gen* 
era.  Their  hair  is  less  brittle  than  the  antelopes', 
and  in  winter  is  interspersed  with  a  short,  fine  fleece, 
apparent  on  parting  the  straight  fibres;  but  they 
have  nothing  that  in  the  least  approaches  the  wool 
of  our  domestic  sheep.  The  animal  is  of  immense 
size,  the  adults  weighing  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pounds.  I  have  heard  from  old  hunters  and 
Indians,  that  when  surprised  upon  a  precipice  where 
there  is  no  room  to  turn,  the  bighorn  will  plimge 
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headlong  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet^  and  strike  on 
his  horns  without  breaking  them  or  bruising  him- 
self, then  bound  to  his  feet  by  aid  of  their  elastic 
spring,  and  run  away  as  if  nolMng  had  happened.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  this  story,  since  our  party  had  no 
time  to  make  a  protracted  halt  at  the  great  altitude 
which  is  the  fitvorite  and  almost  only  habitat  of  the 
bighorn*  Indeed,  I  must  confess  to  never  having 
seen  him  alive ;  but  I  have  found  the  hunters  of  this 
country  more  strictly  and  conscientiously  accurate  in 
regard  to  /ae&,  than  any  class  of  men  from  whom  I  ^ 
have  ever  sought  information.  The  theories  by 
which  they  explain  their  &cts  have  no  more  value 
than  attaches  .to  those  of  uneducated  men  anywhere, 
being,  of  course,  frequently  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  established  principles  of  science,  and  arising  from 
a  confusion  of  concomitant  circumstances  with  the 
idea  of  cause  and  effect.  But  their  report  of  matters 
lying  wholly  within  experience  is  more  trustworthy 
than  that  of  the  best  educated  savant,  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  all  their  senses  being  trained  to  a  vigilant 
keenness  which  nothing  escapes,  and  their  freedom 
from  superstition  (a  constant  element  of  error  in  in* 
formation  given  by  the  wildwoodsmen  of  other  na- 
tions) securing  them  from  the  danger  of  mystical 
exaggeration.  I  believe  I  have  before  referred  to  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  notiim  of  prairie-dogs,  owls,  and 
snakes  all  inhabiting  the  same  burrow.  I  was  per- 
petually assured  by  plain,  practical  frontiersmen  that 
Ihe  notion  was  a  correct  one,  and  after  putting  the 
question  to  repeated  careful  tests,  discovered  that 
tiiey  were  right  and  the  savant  was  wrong.  So  I  can 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep 
does  dive  headlong  from  precipices  and  break  his  &11 
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by  a  pair  of  homa  for  whose  magnificent  spiral  curves 
and  immense  size  there  can  scarcely  be  imaged  any 
other,  and  certainly  no  better  use«  But  it  needs  an 
enthusiast  indeed  to  study  an  animal  who  keeps  his 
admirers  a  week  at  the  perpetual  snow^line  before 
vouchsafing  them  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  him. 

The  young  station-keeper's  cabin  was  not  far  fix>m 
that  altitude.  It  was  situated  on  a  narrow  shelf  of 
one  of  the  highest  ranges,  in  a  dense  grove  of  firs  and 
pines,  and  built  of  laicely  hewn  logs,  cut  close  at  hand. 
When  we  consider  that,  with  the  exception  of  this 
timber  which  made  his  dwelling,  and  the  water  which 
trickled  from  the  adjacent  snow-peaks  for  his  drink, 
every  necessary  of  life  both  for  his  hordes,  his  partner, 
and  himself,  had  to  be  brought  to  this  solitary  crest 
of  the  Continent  all  the  way  from  the  Missouri  River 
(nine  hundred  and  thirteen  miles)  by  wagon,  we  may 
form  some  proximate  idea  of  the  indomitable  enei^y 
required  of  the  man,  who,  like  Ben  HoUaday,  could 
keep  in  steady  running  order  a  daily  ft^ight  and  pas- 
senger  line  across  the  entire  Continent  A  hitch  in 
the  machinery  of  this  vast  system,  occurring  in  the 
stables  or  granaries  of  this  station,  packed  away  as  it 
is  in  the  loneliest  recesses  of  the  world's  topmost 
ridge, — the  /t^r^es^^  place,  so  to  speak,  that  mortal 
can  imagine,— anything  awry  here  may  throw  out 
of  gear  important  interests  and  arrangements  in  St. 
Louis  or  San  Francisco.  But  things  did  not  go  awry ; 
for  one  single  tireless  man,  with  the  finest  talent  for 
business  combinations  that  exists  in  America,  was  for- 
ever dropping  into  cabins  under  the  snow-peaks  and 
adobes  sweltering  on  the  sand  of  the  desert ;  making 
the  master's  eye  felt  by  the  very  horses ;  creating  a 
belief  in  his  omnipresence,  and  a  sense  that  it  was 
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wordi  while  to  be  woitlij  of  big  eonfidence;  ke  was 
found  in  emy  pari  of  the  v«0t  maehinery  whose  steain 
kj  in  his  andaoioitf  force  of  character,  and  whose  gov- 
emor  oonaiated  o£  his  unrivaled  business  tact  Just 
befi»re  I  left  New  York  I  saw  him  at  an  artttts'  re- 
ception at  Dodworth's.  I  ask  the  Pine  Groye  hermit 
if  he  ever  saw  Mr.  Holladay.  ^  You  bet ! "  replies 
my  hermit ;  ^  he  was  here  day  before  yesterday/' 

With  the  exception  of  the  abrupt  descent  made  by 
us  from  the  plateau  of  the  remarkable  trap  dikes^ 
down  the  terraces  where  John  Calvin  frowns  in  eter- 
nal petri&otion  to  the  last  crossing  of  Ihe  Platte,  we 
had  been  climbing  steadily  to  this  cabin,  from  the 
sunset  which  saw  us  over  Ihe  lesser  fork  of  Laramie 
and  the  moonlight  whidi  made  silver  filagree  of  the 
splash  from  our  horses'  hoofi  as  we  forded  Cooper's 
Creek.  We  were  now,  by  the  most  reasonable  esti- 
mate, at  an  altitude  of  more  than  ten  thousand  feet 
Our  calculations  were  corroborated  by  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  We  had  parted  from 
cottcm-woods  on  the  western  verge  of  Laramie  Plains; 
Then  the  osiers  left  us,  and  the  dry  Artemisia  fringed 
the  snow-cold  rivulets  that  traversed  our  trail — com- 
ing, with  the  grease  wood,  clear  down  to  the  margin 
where  at  less  elevations  we  might  have  looked  for  a 
swa3dng  willowy  fringe.  Now,  at  Pine  Grove,  decidu- 
ous vegetation  failed  almost  entirely.  The  hardiest 
of  the  succulent-leaved  trees  gave  way  to  that  sturdy 
growth  which  is  separated  only  by  the  moss  and  the 
lichen  frcan  absolute  barrenness.  We  saw  no  longer 
the  ^  quaking-asp  "  {Papulns  tremuhidea)  nor  the  caSon 
majde  {Acer  macrophgUuniy  var.  Uiakemef).  Here  wan 
the  kingdom  of  the  Conifers^,  and  even  these  were 
stinted.    Around  ike  young  hunter^s  and  station* 
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keeper's  cabin,  tha  fimereal  foliage  of  apruoe^  and  fir, 
and  pine,  attained  a  growth  of  but  forty  or  fifty  £wt^ 
tliough  dense  enough  to  add  a  strange  solemnity  to 
the  obscure  loneliness  of  tibis  lofty  mountain  crest. 

Emergimg  jfrom  the  black  shadows  of  the  pines,  we 
came  into  a  tract  whose  colossal  wildness  of  scenery 
stands  apart  in  my  recollection^  by  virtue  of  the  same 
class  of  traits  which  isolate  certain  lonely  and  serere 
human  characters. 

In  no  one  particular  was  it  measured  ooei  so  vast  a 
scale  as  certain  other  savage  landscapes  I  have  vis- 
ited. But  its  UnUe  emenMs  was  that  of  utter,  unbroken 
solitude.  We  hardly  needed  the  information  vouch- 
safed  us  by  the  driver,  that  we  were  now  crossing  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific — 
the  great  water-shed  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

Even  after  my  long  experience  of  the  breadth  of  the 
range^  I  was  not  fully  prepared  to  find  this  ridge  so 
unostentatious  of  its  true  ehairacter.  True^  I  had  not 
expected  when  I  reached  it  to  see,  as  firom  the  sumr 
mit  range  of  our  narrow  Alleghanies,  the  bird's*eye 
view  of  either  slope  and  the  plains  below  mottled  with 
cloud  and  sunshine,  and  arabesqued  in  every  direction 
by  the  silver  threads  of  rivers  belonging  to  the  two 
ir^stems  of  dndnage ;  but  neitl^r,  on  the  other  band, 
had  I  looked  for  such  a  complete  absence  of  all  the 
distinctive  traits  proper  to  that  idea  of  a  moun- 
tdb  chain  and  water-shed  wlud^  we  get  fix>m  maps 
and  charts  of  physical  geography. 

We  were  completely  rtiut  in  by  a  chaos  of  moun- 
taina  Our  track  kept  the  summit  of  a  sinuous  di* 
vide,  for  the  most  part  narrow  as  a  railway  embank- 
ment, save  where  it  inosculated  with  other  like  ridges^ 
coming,  seemingly  without  system  of  distributiony 
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from  every  direction,  and  separated  by  deep  gullies, 
pits,  and  trenches,  bare  of  all  vegetation,  save  here 
and  there  a  scanty  tuft  of  bunch  grass,  which  seemed 
rather  to  have  been  calked  into  the  dry  seams  of  the 
soilless  granite  than  to  grow  out  of  them.  Our  divide 
possibly  varied  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet  in  height  above  the  holes  and  chasms ;  while  on 
either  hand,  looking  in  that  crystal  atmosphere  of 
the  upper  world  but  a  stone's  cast  off,  and  in  reality 
at  a  distance  to  be  measured  by  miles,  the  transverse 
convolutions  of  the  range  (those  in  fact  which  give 
propriety  to  its  name  of  a  **  chain  ")  rose  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  higher  stilL  These  cross  ranges  were 
very  precipitous,  ascending,  without  regard  to  the  ir- 
regular glacis  of  detritus  at  their  base,  at  an  angle  of 
60"^  to  70"",  seamed  with  mighty  scars  where  the  frost 
had  toppled  over  and  slid  off  acre-large  fragments  of 
their  battlements,  frirrowing  their  naked  flanks  all  the 
way  down — bare  of  all  vegetation  even  in  these 
channels — bare  even  of  soil,  until  the  eye  paused  just 
below  their  perpetual  snow-line  on  a  slender  rim, 
green  as  emerald,  fed  by  the  meltings  from  above.  It 
was  abnost  midsummer, — a  week  after  the  solstice, — 
yet  in  man}'  scars  the  snow  lay  uninterrupted  from 
crest  to  base ;  and  along  the  whole  irregular  line  of 
the  ridges  it  was  the  packed  accumulation  of  num- 
berless years,  solidified  to  the  consistency  of  a  glacier, 
and  wearing  that  peculiar  pearl-blue  or  opalescent 
tint  belonging  to  that  formation.  On  the  average 
the  snow-line  of  these  transverse  ridges  was  drawn 
about  a  fift;h  of  the  distance  downward  from  their 
crest,  and  the  emerald  band  which  ran  almost  exactly 
parallel,  ranged  half  that  distance  fiirther  down  the 
declivity.  Below  that,  and  in  all  directions  around  us, 
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the  congeries  of  mountains  and  lesser  divides  were 
bare  as  the  pavenifent  of  a  city,  a  quarry,  or  the  driest 
thing  known  either  to  nature  or  to  art.  The  prevail- 
ing color  on  the  heights  was  a  dull  reddish  brown ; 
in  the  pits  and  chasms,  a  leaden  gray.  Up  in  the  em- 
erald band  was  ice-cold  water  and  succulent  pastur- 
age for  the  bighorn ;  thilher  must  his  hunter  climb ; 
there,  freezing  through  long  nights  when  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  zero,  must  he  wait  patiently ;  there  must 
he  watch  for  days,  with  no  food  but  a  strip  of  jerked 
buffalo;  thence  might  he  never  return  at  all,  his 
hunter,  the  grizzly  or  the  cougar,  having  ^  gobbled  " 
him^  unaware ;  or  returning,  have  nought  to  bring 
down  with  him  but  a  set  of  frozen  toes  and  the  hu- 
miliating experience  of  a  long-range  shot  at  some 
Ulysses  among  rams,  who  had  jiunped  a  chasm  with 
an  ounce  ball  in  his  shoulder,  and  gained  his  inacces* 
sible  fastness  in  a  peak  a  thousand  feet  higher  yet 

Just  beyond  the  water-shed  this  basin  of  moun- 
tains contracts  into  a  narrow  gallery,  walled  by  noble 
precipices  of  red  granite  and  metamorphic  sandstone, 
rising  directly  from  the  traveller's  side  to  the  almost 
perpendicular  height  of  from  a  thousand  to  twenty- 
five  himdred  feet  In  some  places  this  gallery  ap- 
pears scarcely  more  than  a  crevice  of  dislocation,  a 
mere  crack  between  stupendous  naked  rocks  which 
would  match  joints  exactly  if  slid  back  to  their  old 
position.  In  no  part  of  it  does  the  resemblance  to  a 
work  of  engineering  art  cease  to  strike  one.  Though 
the  passage  is  in  reality  abundantly  ample  for  an 
army,  the  vast  height  of  its  lateral  walls  makes  it 
seem  proportionally  so  narrow  that  it  might  be  the 
rockK^ut  of  some  bygone  race  of  road-builders.  This 
American  Simplon  is  Bridger's  Pass.  It  is  several  miles 
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m  iengfliy  and  htm  a  nam  wmb&dy  disaetioii  witk  a 
dope  terwaid  the  nana  point  of  oonipaaL  It  is  quito 
nnnocu^  but  nowhere  tornf  00  abruptly  that  its  pae- 
sage  is  difficolt  to  a  fonp^korse  team,  nor  is  its  descent 
mayythere  so  sadden  as  to  be  liable  to  a  like  objeo* 
taon.  I  iras  astimished  at  findii^  flie  art  of  the  efr* 
gmeer  so  &r  anticipated  finr  the  -porpose  of  a  con* 
^renient  tmnait  route  between  the  two  coasts  c^oor 
eouBtiy,  as  everywhere  appears  in  Biidger's  Pass,  it 
is  named  after  the  cdLshrated  explorer  and  trader, 
Major  James  Bridger^  who  was  either  its  first  white 
discoverer,  or  the  first  to  make  it  widely  known  as  a 
osnvenient  means  of  access  to  the  vast  ii^terior  basin 
of  the  Continent,  fle  came  to  this  region  neaiiy 
fiMty-fiye  years  ago,  aad  during  much  of  the  period 
since  then,  remained  in  constant  relation  with  the  L^ 
dsan  tribes  ranging  between  New  Mexico  and  the 
Oreat  South  Pass — induding  those  of  ihe  Upper 
Missouri,  Gh^en,  and  Columbia  Rivers.  He  had  estab> 
lished  a  trading  post  and  an  important  depot  and 
resting  plaoe  for  emigrants  to  California,  at  ihe  fort 
which  bears  his  name,  long  before  it  became  a  mili. 
tary  station  of  the  United  States  government 

Just  at  the  western  portal  of  this  magnificent  gal- 
lery, and  at  a  depresmm  of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred 
feet  below  its  eastern  entrance,  we  emerged  into  an* 
other  basin-shaped  valley,  walled  by  snow'-crested 
ridges  like  those  surrounding  the  watershed,  but  hav- 
ing  a  luxuriant  green  bottom,  irrigated  by  rivulets 
fiK»m  the  meltings  above.  A  large  emigrant  train  had 
just  made  its  halt  there  for  the  night  We  felt  an 
ahnest  bovine  sympathy  for  the  cattle,  who  .were 
•ag^rly  biowdng^  to  ^  bellies  in  0.;  n»k  herln 
a§e  4>f  the  atream-margina.    It  was  half  an  hour  aftor 
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mmBtty  and  itie  iMmBon  towavds  wbidi  ire  wem  tnT- 
•lling  was  fludied  with  a  dev  aahnon  hue^wlddi 
oontrasted  finely  nith  the  dark  green  of  the  valley* 
bottmn,  the  li^iter  emerald  of  the  band  b^ieath  the 
snowfl  of  the  encinding  prec^pice^  and  the  thkd^  at 
moBt  black  shade  of  the  same  oolor^  manifeBted  by 
the  occasional  groups  of  stinted  evergreens^  vhioli 
marked  the  base  of  the  slopes;  while  a  stiU  liveliw 
tone  was  infnsed  into  ibe  middle  ground  by  the  leap* 
ing  jets  of  yeHow  flame  which  rose  fiom  Ihe  cradding 
sage  and  grease  wood  of  the  camp*fires  where  supper 
was  cooking  for  three  hundred  men^  women,  and  chil* 
diea,  and,  as  it  flidcered,  made  tiie  snow-white  tilts  of 
the  great  ox-wagons  seem  to  dance  and  waver,  go  and 
ecMue,  like  cheerful  ghosts.  The  camp  was  full  of 
fiumryard  noases.  Cows  were  lowing  to  be  mikedi 
and  suckling  calves  were  bleating  to  their  moiheni; 
a  wandering,  sniffing  padL  of  cuss  were  yelping  at 
ti[ie  welcome  smell  of  supper  and  the  thought  of 
bones  in  reversion ;  and,  from  iheir  coops  slung  to 
the  backs  of  the  wagons,  side  by  side  with  that  cook* 
ing  stove  and  hickory-bottomed  chair  which  are  the 
emigrant's  inevitable  Lores,  bewildered  hens  were 
clucking,  and  anachronistic  cocks  uttering  a  real 
break-o'-day  crow, — their  ideas  utterly  turned  topsy* 
turvey  by  the  inability  to  mark  time  with  the  proper 
roosting  pole,  and  the  mimicry  of  sunrise  by  the  flash 
of  camp-fires.  We  got  cheecful  nods  and  friendly 
greetings  ae  we  trundled  through  the  camp,  and  came 
a  few  miles  further  on  to  our  own  supper  at  the 
Overland  station  of  Sulphur  Springs*  This  was  the 
most  elaborate  meal  we  had  enjoy^  for  Bome  tim& 
Sitting  on  the  box  with  the  driver,  I  had  so  &scinated 
that  high  authontjr's  imagination  by  a  description  4>f 
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the  canned  provuionB  in  oat  ^oatfiV'  ^^bat  he 
wanned  to  the  proposition  of  stopping  at  Sulphur 
until  I  could  prepare  ^^  a  good  square  meal/'  The 
station-keeper  at  Sulphur  had  a  wife  and  a  bahy.  We 
expressed  much  delight  at  this  joyful  sights  —  by  no 
means  a  common  one  in  the  mountains  or  on  the 
Desert^  unless  on  an  emigrant  wagon  in  inamlu, — and 
so  won  the  fiunily  heart  that  we  were  admitted  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  cookingHstove.  Get- 
ting out  our  provision  box  from  under  our  feet  in  the 
wagon,  we  soon  had  employment  provided  for  every 
utensil  known  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  cuisine.  The 
sight  of  men  cooking  is  no  such  portent  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  (unfortimately  for  health  and  good 
taste)  it  is  in  the  rural  dislaicts  of  the  East;  and  the 
mother  beamed  on  us  kindly  as  she  tended  the  baby 
with  one  arm  and  handed  us  condiments  with  the 
other,  all  with  such  dispatch  that  we  had  to  warn  her 
against  mistaking  hands  ih  her  excitement^  and 
throwing  the  baby  into  the  stewed  tomatoes  while 
she  dandled  the  pepper.  It  would  do  the  hearts  o£ 
our  Eastern  acquaintance  good  to  see  the  skilled  fin- 
gers which  had  composed  a  glacier  and  innumerable 
mountain  tops  equally  glib  in  hotter  preparations, 
where  the  spoon  was  substituted  for  the  paint  brush; 
laying  in  a  backgrotmd  of  prepared  coffee,  and  grad- 
ually bringing  up  the  high-lights  with  an  inspired 
touch  of  condensed  cream ;  while  literary  fingers, 
gambolling  in  long  vacation  from  the  pen,  were  pre- 
paring an  article  on  the  theme  of  Shaker  sweet  com, 
another  upon  canned  beei^  and  still  another  upon 
tomatoes,  the  whole  edition  of  the  woi^  containing 
these  to  be  absorbed  eagerly  as  so<m  as  published. 
The  driver,  who  had  travelled  widely,  and  become 
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oonyefBaiit  with  the  most  elaborate  cuiames  of  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  Citj,  declared  that  even  in  those  luxu- 
rious capitals  this  ^  outfit "  was  not  to  be  surpassed^ 

Afler  tea,  while  the  fresh  horses  were  getting  at- 
tached, I  wandered  a  few  steps  awaj  from  the  back 
of  the  station  to  the  springs  which  gave  it  its  name. 
There  were  two  of  them,  side  by  side  —  one,  a  white 
sulphur,  of  strength  and  flavor  almost  exactly  resem- 
bling the  Clifton  water  in  Onterio  County,  Stete  oi 
New  York ;  the  other,  more  of  the  Kentucky  Blue 
lick  type,  but  much  more  intense.  The  first  I  found 
very  agreeable.  I  felt  sorry  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
abhorred  all  such  springs  alike,  for  this  was  deliciously 
cold  and  limpid,  beside  being  free  from  the  saUne  and 
alkaline  properties  which  were  to  make  most  of  the 
springs  henceforth,  until  we  reached  California,  nau- 
seous or  wholly  undrinkable.  Though  an  epicure  in 
the  matter  of  mineral  water,  being  very  fond  even  of 
Blue  lick,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  could  not 
drink  the  second  spring.  It  was  fiurly  saturated  with 
sulphide  of  hydrogen,  and  had  numerous  other  dis- 
tinguishable flavors  as  badly  intense,  none  of  which 
I  recognized  save  the  chalybeate. 

Shortly  after  we  left  Sulphur  Springs,  the  moon 
rose,  now  near  her  fuIL  As  long  as  I  oould  keep  my 
eyes  open,  I  sat  on  the  box.  The  country  was  a 
congeries  of  bare  round  hills,  receding  and  rising  on 
either  hand  to  mountain  ranges,  transverse  to  ihat 
which  we  had  penetrated  at  Bridger's  Pass.  It  was 
di£Gicult  to  imagine  that  we  were  still  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  mountain  system,  and  at  an  elevation  at 
least  as  high  as  Laramie  Plains.  The  stupendous 
scale  upon  which  this  system  is  constructed,  con* 
stantly  prevents  the  traveller  from  realizing  whwa 


he  i&  Not  tOl  he  hM  climbed  over  many  ridgesy  and 
penetrated  many  paMes,  does  he  understand  that  his 
descent  over  the  one  or  his  emerging  from  the  other 
is  only  equivalent  to  the.  entrance  upon  another  lofty 
plateau, — a  plain  raised  upon  the  very  summit  of  the 
mouBtaing  ttem8elve8,-or  into  a  baon  formed  by  Ae 
inosculation  of  several  separate  mountain-crests*  The 
ridges  which  bound  the  plateau  or  the  basin  recede 
80  as  to  lose  their  prominence  in  the  landscape ;  and 
until  one  reaches  the  spot  where  they  curve  together 
again,  or  encounters  some  new  range  which  fonns  a 
boundary  to  the  comparative  level  he  has  been  trav- 
elling, he  might  easily  suppose  he  had  reached  a  low- 
land tract,  and  got  out  of  the  mountains  altogether. 
There  is  no  more  appropriate  name  for  the  Socky 
Mountain  system  than  to  call  it  a  chmn^  and  to  no 
other  mountain  system  is  the  term  equally  applicable. 
The  traveller  crossing  one  of  its  basins  or  plateaus  is 
inside  a  link ;  a  break  in  one  of  these  links  is  a  pass 
or  ca&on.  As  he  goes  through  this  break,  he  enters 
another  link,  belonging  to  another  parallel  and  lower 
or  higher  serie&  Not  until  he  descends  to  Salt  Lake 
City  through  that  tremendous  system  of  connecting 
caBons  which  breaks  through  the  Wahsatch,  can  he 
say  that  he  has  crossed  the  Bocky  Mountains.  In 
some  places  along  the  system  one  line  of  links,  in 
some  others  all  but  one,  disappear  entirely ;  but  any- 
where on  the  United  States  line  between  New  Mexico 
and  the  Great  South  Pass,  the  interoceanic  traveller 
must  cross  a  parallel  series  of  them  amounting  to  a 
score  or  more.  One  of  these  links  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  constructed  of  a  single  line  of  upheaval, 
eurving  from  its  very  origin;  but  the  link  oAenest 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  by  two  separate  sets 
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of  uplifts,  operating  at  as  many  periods  of  disturbance : 
one,  which  we  may  call  the  primary,  elevating  the 
axial  ranges  of  the  Continent,  whose  principal  trend  is 
north  and  south ;  and  the  other,  which  we  may  call 
the  secondary,  operating  subsequently  between  the 
parallel  lines  of  the  first  uplift^  with  a  general  trend, 
at  right  angles  to  it.  The  first  upheaval  produced  a 
mountain  region  about  six  hundred  miles  wide  at  its 
widest  part,  with  lofty  valleys  between  its  highest 
ranges.  The  second  barred  these  valleys  at  intervals, 
turning  them  into  the  present  plateaus  or  basins,  and 
completing  the  link  formation  which  we  now  see. 

Though  not  entirely  limited  in  its  occurrence  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  this  formation  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  that  system,  and  is  nowhere  else  so 
constant  a  trait  both  of  scenery  and  geology.  Upon 
its  existence  depend  the  most  important  results  to 
the  future  settlement  of  the  interior.  Wherever 
these  transverse  bars  occur,  it  will  instantiy  appear 
that  the  ease  of  irrigating  the  levels  between  the  ax« 
ial  ranges  is  vastly  enhanced.  Many  of  them  rise  to 
a  height  as  great  as  that  of  the  longitudinal  ranges ; 
some  of  them  are  higher  than  those  in  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  They  condense  the  moisture  of 
the  upper  atmosphere  currents,  turn  it  into  snow,  and 
thus  become  reservoirs  of  irrigation  —  storehouses  of 
fertility  for  the  included  levels  below. 

Any  good  map  constructed  after  the  latest  surveys, 
but  the  maps  of  the  War  Department  especially,  will 
exhibit  the  link  formation  with  peculiar  clearness  in 
many  different  portions  of  the  range,  but  in  none 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  tract  lying  between  38° 
and  4r  lat  N.  and  105^  and  lOT  Ion.  W.  Within 
these  boundaries  lie  three  great  linkfif,  whose  interior 
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baaiiiB  poflsess  a  fertilitj  of  sml,  a  grandeur  and  beautjr 
of  scenery,  and  a  loveliness  of  dimate  which  faeet* 
nated  explorers  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
dons  metals  aUured  them  to  the  interior  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  which  now  cause  them  to  be  better  known 
than  almost  any  part  df  the  Bocky  Mountain  system, 
save  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  minefl.  lliese 
go  by  the  titles  of  the  North,  Middle,  and  South 
Parisis.  Their  isolation  firom  each  other  is  almost 
complete;  the  transverse  ridge  dividing  the  Middle 
firom  the  South  Park  being  quite  impeneivable, 
while  a  wateiHihed  of  gentler  aacent  and  more  brok^[i 
lines  separate  the  former  fixnn  the  North  Park.  The 
resemblance  which  these  formations  bear  to  the  links 
of  a  chain  strike  one  instantly  on  looking  at  the  map. 
Not  less  striking  is  the  amount  of  water  shed  into 
each  of  the  indosed  basinB  from  the  snow-ridges 
whidi  form  its  rim.  The  amount  furnished  by  direct 
rain-falls  is  inconsiderable,  —  during  some  years  al- 
most literally  nothing,  —  and  may  be  left  out  of  the 
calculation.  North  Park  will  be  observed  to  possess 
a  system  of  irrigation  so  complete  and  so  bountiful 
that  art  could  scarcely  improve  it.  Innumerable 
tributaries,  shed  from  its  walls  in  every  direction, 
unite  to  make  the  North  Fork  of  Platte,  which  was 
separated  from  us  as  we  crossed  Laramie  Plains  only 
by  the  single  range  of  black  hills  on  our  left,  and 
iHiich,  after  flowing  around  the  base  of  that  grand 
me$a  on  which  the  Laxamie  Plains  lie,  makes  another 
grand  detour,  and  reaches  the  Great  Plain  at  Fort 
Laramie,  a  degree  further  north  than  where  we  left 
them.  Another  system  of  tributaries  combines  to 
the  southerly,  and  sheds  itself  through  a  break  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  link,  under  the  name  of  the 
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Blue  River  —  ocmiributing  one  important  affluent  to 
that  mysterious  stream  which,  after  traversing  one  of 
the  least  known  and  most  savage  regions  of  the 
world,  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia under  the  title  of  the  Colorado  River.  A  short 
inspection  of  the  hydrography  of  this  region  will 
show  us  that  the  true  division  between  the  North 
and  Middle  Parks  occurs  in  the  line  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  tributaries  of  the  North  Platte  and 
those  of  the"  Blue.  The  latter  river,  it  will  also  ap- 
pear, receives  the  entire  drainage  of  the  Middle  Park 
—-an  amount  of  water  almost  wholly  derived  from  the 
gnow*meltings  of  the  tremendous  ranges  inclosing  the 
park,  yet  equal  to  that  of  any  tract  of  corresponding 
area  under  the  moist  sky  of  our  Atlantic  slope.  The 
South  Pto^k  gives  birth  to  the  South  Platte  and  the 
Arkansas  —  both  unftiling  streams,  though  they  re- 
ceive no  affluents  of  any  size  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  their  source.  The  Cache  la  Poudre  (through  whose 
pass,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  ascended  to  the  Laramie 
Plateau)  is  the  first  tributary  of  noticeable  volume 
belonging  to  the  South  Platte  ;  yet  the  latter  stream 
is  an  abundant  and  rapid  river  long  before  it  receives 
this  increment,  indeed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Denver. 

Still  furtlier  to  the  north  than  the  Parks  lie  two 
examples  of  the  link  formation  in  Laramie  Plains  and 
the  plateau  of  the  Great  South  Pass.  I  have  indi- 
cated, as  it  occurred  in  the  order  of  our  itinerary,  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  ranges  which  environ  the 
former.  North  of  the  Wind  River  Moxmtains,  the 
transverse  range  which  forms  its  lower  boundary, 
lies  an  irregular  plateau  to  which  the  South  Pass 
its  main  western  exit,  of  much  vaster  ex- 
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tent  than  those  we  have  been  cotwideringy  jet  bekmg- 
ing  equally  with  them  to  the  link  syBtein.  Within 
thiB  link  rise  the  Snake  Fork  of  the  Colombia  (or,  as 
we  may  properly  say,  the  Columbia  itself  the  Snake 
deserving  the  honor  of  consideration  as  the  main 
stream),  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  IGssourL  This 
link  is  the  Delphi  of  our  Continent's  physical  geog- 
raphy, the  ofi^KxXog  yy^gy  since  from  it,  as  a  nodal  tract, 
flow  the  two  chief  streams  of  North  America,  the  one 
sending  its  waters  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  other 
emptying  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  their  cradling 
fountains  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
ridge,  and  their  graves  in  the  all-swallowing  sea  dis- 
tant from  each  other  2^25  miles  in  an  air  line. 

The  link  formation  is  exhibited  everywhere  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  not  only  the  type  on  which 
has  been  constructed  every  great  tract  of  plateau  or 
basin  country  like  those  just  considered,  but  the 
traveller  is  constantly  finding  it  repeated  on  a  smaller 
or  even  a  miniature  scale.  Thus,  the  famous  gold- 
leads  of  Colorado  lie  environed  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  by  walls  belonging  to  the  transverse  sys- 
tem of  uplifts ;  their  west  boundary  is  the  giant  wall 
of  the  Middle  Park  itself;  firom  the  west  side  of  this 
wall  flows  a  tributary  to  the  Blue  River,  the  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Gulf  of  California ;  from  its  eastern  &ce 
comes  Clear  Creek,  the  &mous  stream  that^  after  sup- 
plying the  mines,  runs  to  the  Platte,  and  finally  reaches 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  the  springs  of  the  two  streams 
are  divided  by  a  single  snow  bank.  ^^  Ogden's  Hole  " 
is  a  tract  lying  in  similar  environment  among  upliflfi 
of  the  Wahsatchy  difiering  so  much  between  them- 
selves in  point  of  geological  period,  that  immediately 
adjoining  the  granite  and  sandstone  of  the  main 
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nmge  are  found  nraoh  disturbed  strata  <^  the  carbon- 
iferous series*  which  may  become  of  immense  value 
when  the  Pacific  Bailroad^  with  its  locoiHotives,  its  ma- 
chine-shops, and  the  increase  of  population  following 
in  its  wake^  shall  demand  and  justify  the  development 
of  Utah's  internal  resources. 

In  the  mutual  relations  of  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  systemts  of  uplift  lies  a  field  of  study  no 
less  important  than  interesting.  Their  relative  ages ; 
their  conterminous  points,  or,  where  such  cannot  be 
made  out>  their  tracts  of  tranidtion  into  each  other ; 
the  facts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  precious  metals  in 
both  or  in  one  only,  and  if  the  latter,  then  in  which 
one,— these  are  merely  passing  hints  for  a  line  of  in- 
vestigation  which  cannot  fidl  to  be  firuitfiil  of  most 
valuable  results. 

This  episode  upon  the  link  formation  has  its  close 
comiection  with  our  itinerary,  though  I  seemed  to 
wander  away  from  it  just  after  leaving  Sulphur 
Springs. 

Descending  fix>m  the  water-shed,  we  had  emerged 
through  the  magpificent  gaflery  of  Bridger's  Pass  into 
a  tract  which  forms  another  link^  not  until  now  men- 
tioned by  me  as  such^  of  the  same  type  as  all  the 
others,,  and  nearly  the  same  longitudinal  system  as 
that  of  the  South  Pass  plateau*  From  that  plateau 
we  were  now  divided  by  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
and  their  continuation  on  a  smaller  scal^  along  the 
Sweetwater.  This  transverse  range  formed  the  north- 
em  segment  of  our  link.  The  Uintah  range,  and  its 
continuations  along  the  line  of  the  Yampah,  formed 
a  corresponding  segment  on  the  south.  With  these 
the  Wabsatch  range  inosculated  on  the  west,  and  on 
the  east  the  parallel  longitudinal  range  which  we  had 
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jtut  penetrated  by  way  of  Bridger^s  PasB.  Hie  area 
thufl  bounded  has  but  a  single  system  of  drainage :  it 
contains  the  source  <^  the  Colorado,  and  every  drop 
of  its  water  goes  to  swell  that  streaoL 

Fremont's  Peak  may  be  called  the  western  comer- 
stone  of  the  waU  formed  by  the  Wind  River  Motm- 
tains  along  the  south  boundary  of  the  South  Pass 
Plateau.  From  the  southern  base  of  this  comer- 
stone,  and  thus  separated  only  by  a  single  range  from 
the  drainage  area  which  begets  the  Columbia,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Yellowstone,  springs  another  river, 
as  remarkable  as  either  of  the  former  two,  and,  al- 
though lacking  their  commercial  importance,  destined 
to  traverse  an  extent  of  country  surpassed  by  the 
Missouri  alone  among  all  the  riven  of  North  Amei^ 
ica.  This  stream  is  the  Bio  Colorado  of  the  Califor- 
nian  Gulf,  here  at  its  fountain-head  called  the  Green. 
From  its  springs  to  the  mingling  of  its  waters  with 
the  ocean,  the  distance  measured  in  an  air  line  is,  for 
the  Columbia,  650  miles ;  for  the  Colorado,  850 ;  and 
for  the  Missouri,  1,750  We  have  seen  that  the  short* 
est  distance  between  the  Columbia's  and  the  Missou- 
ri's junction  with  the  sea  is  2,225  miles.  By  similar 
measurement  the  waters  of  the  Green  or  Colorado 
reach  the  sea  1,520  miles  from  those  of  the  Missouri, 
and  1,140  miles  from  those  of  the  Columbia.  Tet  it 
is  not  improbable  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fre- 
mont's Peak  (or  about  44""  lat  N.  112^  Ion.  W.) 
there  exist,  upon  an  area  no  larger  than  an  ordinary 
Eastern  States'  county,  springs  contributing  to  each 
one  of  these  great  rivers.  It  will  be  evident  from  the 
extreme  tortuoaty  of  all  three,  that  a  measurement 
made  ^'  as  the  crow  flies  "  gives  but  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  their  length,  or  the  vast  surfitoes  which  they 
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lay  under  contribution.  A  juster  conception  of  the 
Colorado  may  be  acquired  by  observing  that  not  only 
the  entire  area  within  this  mighty  link  now  surround- 
ing usy  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  south- 
ward of  us  to  the  Niew  Mexican  line,  and  westward 
to  the  Sierra,  contributes  to  this  river  all  its  water, 
with  the  exception  of  such  streams  as  are  swaUowed 
out  of  sight  by  the  ^^  sinks  "  of  the  thirsty  desert. 

During  the  night,  whenever  I  woke  with  a  jerk 
£rom  the  feverish  sleep  of  an  Overland  traveller,  I 
could  perceive  the  same  features  which  characterized 
the  landscape  soon  after  we  left  the  Sulphur  Springs. 
The  gray  woolly-looking  hills  lay  like  the  backs  of  a 
Cyclopean  flock  of  sheep  roimded  in  slumber  and 
huddled  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  under  a  misty 
moonlight.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  wretch^ 
cedar,  the  victim  of  misplaced  confidence,  had  estab«^ 
lished  itself  in  a  chink  to  struggle  for  life  with  sage 
brash  and  grease  wood;  but  these  latter  and  the 
gramma*grass  ruled  the  arid  region,  dressing  it  out 
in  one  broad  melancholy  Quaker  monotone  which 
even  the  moon  was  not  able  to  etherealize.  The 
Florida  moss  is  exquisitely  beautiful  in  moonlight; 
indeed,  when  it  festoons  a  circle  of  noble  old  live* 
oaks,  it  will  make  out  of  noonday  a  moonlight  of  its 
own  for  one  inside  the  pavilion,  by  filtering  the  yel- 
low glare  through  itself,  and  turning  it  to  silver ;  but 
there  one  has  at  least  some  bright  green  for  a  con- 
trast^ and  the  moss,  moreover,  in  its  shape  is  graceAil 
beyond  all  flattery.  Fancy  a  world  of  moss  and 
nothing  else ;  &ncy  that  moss  formed  like  a  dry  hay- 
cock stuck  raggery  on  a  gnarled  stump  three  feet 
high ;  then  you  will  have  this  sage  brush,  and  a  land- 
scape which  Genius  itself  could  not  beautify. 
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Flfty^one  miles  of  roDiBg  country,  broken  by  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  the  way  either  of  scene  or  adven- 
tnre,  brought  us  about  8  a.  m.  to  a  station  called  La 
Clede.  Upon  consulting  our  itinerary  we  found  that 
during  the  night  we  had  passed  our  half-way  mark 
between  the  Missouri  and  our  California  terminus  at 
Placerville.  For  the  benefit  of  future  ivavellers  I  will 
state  that  this  midway  point  occurred  just  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  Duck  Lake  Station.  We  were  now  983 
miles  from  our  journey's  beginning,  930  from  its  end, 
and  272  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

While  we  were  changing  horses  at  La  Clede,  we 
loaded  our  fowling-pieces^  and,  after  a  walk  of  some 
forty  rods  into  the  sage  brush,  succeeded  in  starting 
up  a  flock  of  sage-fowl^  and  bagged  three.  They  were 
in  fine  plump  condition,  but  we  had  no  desire  to  haz- 
ard the  experiment  of  roast  chicken  with  wormwood, 
even  had  there  been  time  to  stop  and  cook  our  game. 
Accordingly,  we  set  about  preserving  the  only  part 
valuable  to  science,  namely,  the  skins,  leaving  the 
meat  for  the  coyotes.  In  this  instance,  as  one  among 
many,  we  had  to  return  sincere  thanks  to  Ben  Holla- 
day  and  Mr.  Otis  hi8  Bupermtendeni,  for  the  kindness 
shown  us  by  an  extension  of  courtesies  in  general,  and 
an  open  letter  in  particular,  calling  on  the  drivers  to 
halt  half  an  hour  at  a  time  whenever  we  wished  it  to 
facilitate  our  scientific  examinations  and  notes,  the 
taking  of  sketches,  and  the  collection  and  preparation 
of  specimens.  By  the  time  our  leave  to  halt  was  ex- 
hausted we  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  clean  pair  of 
skins  (an  adult  cock  and  hen),  without  making  a  tear 
or  losing  a  feather.  Having  rubbed  them  thoroughly 
with  arsenical  soap,  we  folded  them  as  neatiy  as  pos- 
sible, tied  them  up  in  an  Lidia  rubber  bag,  and 
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stowed  them  under  our  seats,  wh^^  they  rode  vei^ 
comfortably  to  us  as  well  as  safely  to  themselves,  un- 
til we  reached  CaUfomia.  The  au*  of  the  Plains  and 
Mountains  is  so  dry  and  free  from  ozone  that  a  nicely 
cleaned  skin  would  run  but  little  risk  of  becoming 
offensive  even  without  the  soap ;  but  neither  l9oap  nor 
India  rubber  demand  much  room;  and  when  a  speci- 
men is  as  rare  as  one  of  these  birds,  which  it  requires 
a  journey  into  the  very  heart  of  a  continent  to  get, 
every  precaution  should  be  taken.  Before  we  left 
Denver,  I  had  employed  a  rainy  afternoon  in  the 
manufacture  of  bags  for  the  preservation  of  delicate 
specimens,  both  botanical  and  zoological ;  using  the 
India  rubber  cloth  with  which  we  had  provided  our- 
selves in  New  York,  of  a  quality  used  for  the  lighter 
description  of  water-proof  capes,  and  in  quantity 
amounting  to  twelve  yards.  When  I  bought  it^  I 
feared  that  I  was  a  little  finical,  and  perhaps  resem- 
bled those  Cockney  travellers  who  take  marmalade 
and  folding  bath-tubs  with  them  across  the  Sahara ; 
but  in  fact  it  proved  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
purchases  of  our  outfit.  It  served  us  as  many  valu- 
able turns  as  it  does  citizens  who  tarry  at  home.  It 
roUed  into  very  small  compass,  scarcely  exceeding  an 
umbrella  in  bulk,  and  was  in  constant  requisition.  It 
covered  note-books  and  sketch-books  when  we  were 
fording  streams  which  splashed  us  from  head  to  foot ; 
it  made  excellent  surtouts  for  leather  rifle-covers; 
and  it  was  invaluable  as  an  air  and  water  tight  en- 
velope to  some  plants  which  are  equally  ruined  by 
soaking  or  desiccation.  Negatively  as  well  as  affirm- 
atively I  afterward  learned  how  to  appreciate  it, 
when  it  had  all  been  used  up,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  expose  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  collections  of 
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Lepidoptera  I  ever  saw  in  any  cabinet  to  the  search- 
ing, dry  atmosphere  of  a  Califomia  midsummer,  with 
no  protection  but  a  cedar  box ;  on  opening  which  I 
found  a  few  mummied  bodies,  minus  legs,  antennae, 
and  siphons,  together  with  a  little  heap  of  irridescent 
powder  to  represent  what  had  once  been  rainbow 
banners,  court-suits  for  the  pages  of  Queen  Titania ; 
animated  sweetrpea  blossoms  from  Paradise :  or  if  you 
wiB  have  the  vernacular,  butterflies'  wings !  Every 
collector  of  specimens  in  a  wild  country  needs  India 
rubber  bags ;  and  everybody  with  the  least  "  gump- 
tion,'*  and  a  pair  of  pocket-scissors  or  a  penknife, 
can  make  them.  I  have  made  many  a  one  whose 
adhesiveness  proved  perfectly  satisfactory,  simply  by 
scraping  away  the  cotton  lining  of  the  surface  I 
wished  to  join,  breathing  on  them  and  pressing  them 
firmly  together.  A  still  closer  and  more  artistic  joint 
may  be  made  with  a  special  glue  sold  at  the  stores 
for  that  purpose,  but  which  anybody  can  imitate  by 
preparing  a  viscid  solution  (a  little  thicker  than  the 
thickest  molasses)  of  pure  gum  caoutchouc  in  ether 
or  sulphide  of  carbon.  If  you  can  carry  this  with 
the  certainty  of  not  having  it  spill  out,  it  will  prove 
very  convenient  It  sticks  Uke  pitch,  and,  as  its  sol- 
vents are  not  elways  at  hand,  may  make  a  dreadful 
mess  of  clothes,  books,  or  papers;  though  I  have 
carried  it  thousands  of  miles  without  an  accident.  It 
should  be  kept  in  a  box  with  a  screw  cover. 

During  the  day  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  regret 
the  hurried  rate  at  which  our  limited  time  compelled 
us  to  pass  through  this  region.  The  area  we  trav- 
ersed had  evidently  been  the  scene  of  frequent  and 
varied  geological  disturbances.  The  strata  which  out* 
cropped  among  the  round  gray  hills  were  of  widely 
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diflbrent  litiiolo^cal  characters  and  widely  separated 
periods.  The  hydrographic  plan  of  the  region  was 
simple  enough,  having  reference,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
single  drainage  system  of  Colorado  (Green)  River* 
We  passed,  however,  indications  of  a  former  entirely 
different  distribution  of  the  affluents ;  wide  areas  of 
water-rolled  pebbles,  sterile  as  a  quarry,  and  pre- 
cipitous cliffii  guarding  the  plainly  defined  bed  of  a 
river  which  had  once  rolled  at  their  base.  Near  the 
station  of  Bock  Point,  in  a  friable,  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, I  discovered  well  preserved  casts  and  some 
fossil  fragments  of  Ostracidaa  which  I  referred  to 
GryphfBa^  and,  in  another  bed  of  shaly  texture,  frag- 
ments of  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  Inoeeramm.  I 
believe  that  a  special  survey  of  this  entire  link  would 
abundantly  repay  the  geologist.  The  precipitous  line 
of  river  blufls  which  marked  the  dry  bottom  had  an 
extent  of  several  miles,  and  were  in  some  places  as 
high  as  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  I  much  regretted 
having  no  time  to  go  to  them,  but  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  (our  nearest  approach)  they 
appeared  to  belong  to  a  sandstone  period,  probably 
of  the  cretaceous  era.  All  day  the  same  desolation 
marked  the  Flora  of  the  landscape ;  grease  wood, 
artemifiia,  and  an  occasional  stinted  cedar  being  the 
only  shrubby  vegetation. 

On  the  levels  strewn  with  water-worn  pebbles  I 
observed  that  the  surface  was  changing  almost  hourly 
under  the  operation  of  the  winds  and  sand.  Within 
a  few  minutes  I  observed  several  sand  dunes  con- 
structed, and  several  others  removed, — both  classes 
being  cones  of  several  feet  in  height  Several  times 
we  passed  remarkable  indications  of  the  &ct  that  at  no 
very  remote  period^  possibly  since  the  commencement 
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of  white  immigration  to  this  region^  the  bulBdo  has 
existed  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  water* 
shed.  At  present  his  furthest  range  reaches  only  with- 
in the  lower  line  of  ridges  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
system,  —  individuals  of  the  tribe  being  occasionally 
shot  in  the  caBons  of  Colorado,  but  none  having  been 
known  by  the  present  inhabitants  to  pass  the  first 
snow-range.  Several  old  hunters  and  trackers  of 
large  experience,  whose  acquaintance  I  formed  in 
Colorado,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  separate 
species  of  bison,  peculiar  to  the  mountains,  charac- 
terized by  greater  size  than  the  Plains  animal,  and 
still  further  differing  from  those  congeners  in  their 
stationary  habits,  remaining  in  the  mountain  &str 
nesses  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  emigrating  south- 
ward with  the  approach  of  winter.  Furthermore,  the 
habits  of  this  supposed  species  were  solitary.  They 
were  never  met  in  herds,  and  in  couples  only  during 
the  marital  season.  At  one  time  I  was  almost  led  by 
the  accounts  which  I  received  into  the  belief  that 
the  animal  described  by  hxmters  who  had  killed  spe- 
cimens in  the  range,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
stray  from  that  exceedingly  interesting  family  which 
finds  its  usual  habitat  in  the  barrens  of  a  much  more 
northerly  portion  of  our  Continent ;  namely,  that  con- 
necting link  between  the  BovidsB  (already,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  bison,  manifesting  a  wide  departure 
fit>m  the  typical  bull  in  this  same  direction)  and  the 
sheep  (as  compromised  toward  the  bison  in  the 
^^ Bighorn"),  the  musk-ox,  or  Ovibos  Mosehatus.  Re- 
mains of  this  animal  have  been  found  in  tertiary  beds 
of  the  Continent  much  frurther  south  than  Denver ; 
but  having  no  specimens,  and  only  an  unscientific  re- 
port to  proceed  upon,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  my 
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hypotlieBis  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  living 
nal  has  been  found  within  the  memory  of  man  ftuv 
ther  south  than  60"  lat  N.  I  know  of  no  country 
where  a  given  type  of  animals  has  its  divisions  shaded 
into  each  other  by  so  complete  a  series  of  delicate 
gradations  as  prevails  among  the  hollo w-homed  ru- 
minants of  North  America,  taking  them  in  their  order 
from  the  domestic  sheep  to  the  domestic  cow,  through 
the  bighorn,  the  ovibos,  and  the  bison.  Indeed,  either 
of  these  three  suggests  one  type  nearly  as  much  as 
another. 

The  indications  of  the  bison's  former  passage  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  lie  strewn  over  a  wide  area.  In 
several  places  along  our  route  within  the  Green  River 
link,  I  observed  skulls  of  this  tribe  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation. In  some  instances  the  horns  were  as  entire 
as  on  the  day  that  the  animal  was  killed ;  the  apices 
being  only  slightly  rounded.  Some  of  them  were  in 
the  argillaceous  deposit  of  overflows  from  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Green ;  others  projected  out  of  sand 
dunes ;  and  several  lay  entirely  exposed  to  sight  on 
the  denuded  and  water-worn  pebbles  of  the  wide 
tract  above  referred  to. 

The  &ct  of  our  gradual  approach  to  Salt  Lake  was 
now  indicated  increasingly  at  every  stage  of  our  prog- 
resa  We  found  in  every  spring  the  evidence  of  a  foi^ 
mer  submersion  of  this  entire  tract  beneath  the  waters 
of  a  stagnant  inland  sea.  Salt  Lake  remains  as  the  last 
vestige  of  a  period  when  the  vast  estuary  which  set 
northwesterly  from  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  plateau  of  Snake  River,  was 
caught  by  a  sudden  upheaval  of  transverse  ranges 
which  forever  shut  it  up  from  its  connection  with 
tide-water,  and  cut  it  up,  by  a  series  of  colossal  walls 
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or  dams,  into  a  number  of  minor  saline  lakea,  in  all 
respects  but  size  exactlj  eonesponding  to  the  pres- 
ent Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  The  theory  of  this 
formation,  fortunately  for  the  student,  hsA  a  perfect 
paradigm  in  that  remarkable  reservoir;  and  in  thB 
proper  place  I  shall  show  how  admirably,  yet  minutely, 
it  explains  itself  and  many  neighboring  tracts,  which, 
but  for  its  survival  from  the  period  when  it  was  only 
one  of  many,  might  prove  obstinate  problems  to  the 
geologist  and  physical  geograj^er. 

At  Rock  Point  we  encoxmtered,  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  the  Nebraska  Plains,  what  in  this  region 
and  at  this  season  was  an  unusual  phenomenon,  a 
drenching  shower  of  rain.  I  would  have  .been  glad 
to  have  caught  some  of  the  sky's  bounty,  had  any 
receptacle  been  at  hand,  for  the  spring  water  found 
at  long  intervals  on  our  route  was  exceedingly  nau- 
seous. The  alkaline  water  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains  was  bad  enough,  but  this  was  many  grades 
beyond.  Much  of  the  soda  and  potash  in  the  former 
was  drawn  from  vast  beds  of  feldspar,  a  mineral  which 
seems  in  this  climate  peculiarly  susceptible  to  decom- 
position,  and  in  many  places  may  be  seen  rotting 
out  of  the  granite  formations  into  an  impalpable  pow- 
der. The  mineral  constituents  of  the  springs  we 
now  encountered  were  much  more  varied  and  abun- 
dant>  embracing  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphur  and  sul- 
phide of  hydrogen,  iron  in  the  form  of  chromate  and 
peroxide,  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  sometimes 
associated  with  bromine  and  iodine.  The  source  of 
these  was  no  contemporary  decomposition,  but  the 
beds  deposited  through  an  unmeasured  period  by 
stagnant  bodies  of  salt  water,  cut  off  fix>m  all  means 
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of  escape  sate  evaporation  and  a  gradual  deposit  from 
a  super-saturated  solution. 

The  night  after  leaving  Book  Point  was  the  wildest 
in  which  I  ever  travelled.  The  heavens  were  pitchy 
black,  except  in  patches  where  now  and  then  the 
moon  succeeded  in  struggling  through  a  thinner 
layer  of  clouds  to  flash  on  us  an  instantaneous  view 
of  our  horrible  surroundings,  drowning  in  the  mid- 
night sea .  directly  after,  and  leaving  us  to  a  worse 
mystery  and  dread.  The  wind  blew  from  every  point 
in  the  compass,  and  would  have  howled  had  there 
been  anything  to  howl  in,  but  trees  there  were  none. 
Our  way  woimd  over  a  succession  of  bare,  rocky 
ridges,  like  the  perilous  reefi  of  a  sea  suddenly 
drained  dry.  Some  of  these  were  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  general  level,  and  as  nearly  per- 
pendicular as  they  could  be  consistently  with  offering 
any  possible  foothold  and  passage  to  our  horses.  This 
part  of  the  Overland  road  abundantly  deserves  its 
reputation  of  being  the  worst  between  the  Missouri 
and  Washoe.  Like  the  boy  in  the  song,  I  did  not 
dare  to  sleep,  and  went,  metaphoricaDy,  to  walk  the 
deck  with  the  pilot  Bracing  my  feet  against  the 
dash-board,  I  saw  that  remarkable  man  at  my  side  put 
his  six-horse  team  (we  were  obUged  to  take  an  extra 
pair  for  this  part  of  the  route)  over  precipices  where 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  driving  over  a  well- 
curb.  Quintus  Curtius  at  $50  a  month !  Even  he 
acknowledged  that  he  never  drove  this  stage  without 
expecting  to  break  his  neck.  Frequently  the  valleys 
into  which  we  dove  were  so  narrow  and  abrupt  (I  say 
"  valleys,"  though  they  were  mere  crevices  of  dislo- 
cation in  perfectly  bare  rock)  that  oinr  leaders  were 
dawing  their  way  up  the  slippery  sandstone  ledges^ 

18 
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whQe  ourselves^  our  wheelers,  and  the  middle  team 
were  rushing  headlong  with  the  weight  of  the  wagon 
almoat  tumbling  on  them  bodily.  In  one  such  place 
the  descent  was  full  sixty  feet,  with  a  45''  incline  ;  and 
the  road  up  the  opposite  wall  of  the  chasm  instead  of 
lying  in  line  with  that  we  were  descending,  turned 
abruptly  to  one  side  nearly  a  full  quadrant  to  avoid  a 
precipice  tenfold  worse  than  that  down  which  we  were 
plunging.  Talk  of  steeple-chases !  A  good  horseman 
on  his  own  trusty  horse  knows  only  the  name  of  fear 
before  any  leap  short  of  the  eaves  of  a  house ;  but 
cooped  up  with  six  in  a  box,  he  might  well  turn  pale 
and  be  no  coward.  Save  me  henceforth  fix)m  a  stee- 
ple-chase in  a  wagon ! 

Soon  after  daylight  broke  we  reached  the  Oreen 
River.  The  approach  to  it  was  through  a  picturesque 
cafion  walled  by  perpendicular  crags  of  red  sandstone 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  high.  This  formation  was 
several  miles  in  length,  and  abutted  boldly  upon  the 
river,  where  its  &ce  was  weathered  into  remarkable 
imitations  of  sculpture  similar  to  that  of  the  Stone- 
Calvin  Terrace,  down  whose  giant  staircase  we  had 
carefully  crept  to  the  last  crossing  of  the  Platte.  At 
every  turn  some  colossal  profile  of  Indian,  sphinx, 
hehneted  warrior,  or  fi^wning  Afrite  projected  from 
an  outstanding  vertical  ledge.  Often  as  I  have  had 
to  refer  to  these  strange  mimicries  of  Nature's  own 
carving,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  here  that  they 
always  took  us  by  surprise ;  and  that  for  variety  and 
number  of  profiles,  no  formation  which  we  anywhere 
found  marked  by  these  strange  freaks  surpafi»ed  the 
present  one. 

A  moment's  glance  at  the  Green  River  reveals  the 
reason  of  its  name,  although  its  tinge  tends  rather 
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toward  iihe  olive  than  to  that  intense  beryl*  shade 
which  characterizes  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  We  intersected  it  at  a  distance 
from  its  source  (following  its  sinuosities)  of  about  126 
miles ;  and,  although  we  had  no  means  of  measuring 
it  accurately,  I  think  that  its  breadth  at  this  point 
cannot  much  exceed  eighty  yards.  Its  banks  were 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  higher  than  its  present 
water  level,  so  that  its  bed  cannot  vary  laterally  to 
any  great  extent  with  drought  or  snow-melting. 

We  were  ferried  across  here  by  the  same  ingenious 
apparatus  as  that  which  passed  us  over  the  Platte, 
though  the  current  is  rather  more  sluggish  than  that 
stream's,  and  the  trips  necessarily  longer.  The  river 
at  this  season  apparently  averages  ten  feet  in  depth 
at  midnstream,  though  its  bottom  is  very  irregular, 
abounding  in  sliding  clay  and  quicksand,  which  vary 
the  depth  from  time  to  time.  While  the  horses  were 
changing,  I  had  a  chance  to  test  the  character  of  its 
bed.  As  the  gastronomer  and  commissary  of  the 
party,  I  had  measured  out  our  rations  of  canned  sweet 
com  and  tomatoes,  and  intrusted  them  for  prepara- 
tion to  a  woman  at  the  station-house  who  had  gained 
my  confidence  by  her  wholesome  tidy  look,  no  less 
than  the  assertion  that  she  had  just  arrived  here  from 
the  Ilasty(Fort  Leavenworth !)  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  that  kind  of  victuals.  While  breakfast  was  pre- 
paring under  her  auspices,  I  strolled  a  short  distance 
down  the  river  in  search  of  any  specimenB  that  might 
offer.  Scrambling  down  the  bank  in  one  place,  I  saw 
what  seemed  a  firm  promontory  of  hard-baked  clay 
stretching  out  several  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
bolder  river  wall,  and  just  beyond  its  point  a  lizard- 
like reptile,  which  might  be  the  very  new  Siredon  by 
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whose  disooveiy  I  was  waiting  to  distinguish  myseUE 
Fortunately  fiune  has  not  so  much  fascination  for  me 
as  a  dry  skin^  to  say  nothing  of  a  live  one,  so  I  felt 
my  ground  with  one  foot  fiaust  The  promontory 
proved  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  soft  soap,  my  mere 
experimental  pressure  bogging  my  boot  in  it  nearly 
up  to  the  knee;  and  when  for  the  sake  of  future  trav-* 
ellers  possibly  with  less  experience,  together  with  a 
just  vengeance  for  the  dirty  trick  it  had  well-nigh 
played  me,  I  gave  it  a  few  vigorous  kicks  at  its  juno* 
tion  with  the  bank,  it  fell  o£^  and  dissolved  away  into 
a  sort  of  milky  emulsion,  which  went  down  with  the 
current  like  so  much  suds.  It  was  the  finest  argilla- 
ceous silt  I  ever  saw  assuming  coherency,  and  I  saw 
several  other  instances  of  the  same  formation  on 
tributaries  of  the  same  stream.  Emigrants  lose  many 
cattle  every  year  in  this  deceitful  ooze,  the  poor  creat- 
ures running  into  it  mad  with  thirst  after  a  long 
day's  drive  over  a  springless  tract,  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  a  tract  whose  springs  are  alkaline  and  sa- 
line. Even  the  more  experienced  cattle  of  perma- 
nent settlers  along  the  banks  of  similar  streams  are 
frequently  betrayed  by  the  substantial  look  of  the 
slough;  and  the  boldness  of  the  true  margin,  together 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  renders  it  almost  an 
impossibility  to  save  them.  I  foimd  here  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  pracess  which  has  preserved  for  us 
so  many  elephants  of  the  tertiary  and  earlier  Adamic 
ages.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  industrious  overhaul- 
ing of  all  the  plainly  mailed  river  beds  which  exist 
in  this  region  at  the  foot  of  palisades  whose  base  has 
not  been  wet  for  centuries  would  abimdantly  repay 
the  palflBontologist,  furnish  to  cabinets  the  finest  col- 
lections in  the  worid,  not  only  of  duplicates  to  the 
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tztinct  specimens  already  known,  but  possibly  of  spe«- 
dies  entirely  new  to  science,  and  settle  the  now  very 
uncertain  original  boundaries  of  the  entire  tribe 
of  American  ruminants.  Yet  more:  it  might  throw 
much  light  on  the  very  curious  iact  yearly  receiving 
new  illustrations,  that  the  American  Fauna  is  chrono- 
logically far  in  the  rear  of  that  belonging  to  the  Old 
World.  The  eminent  entomologist.  Dr.  Loew  of  Mese- 
litz,  in  Prussia,  has  discovered  Uiat  a  number  of  very 
singidar  and  interesting  insects  belonging  to  the  pa- 
leontology of  Europe,  and  inmiemorially  extinct  there, 
exist  as  living  species  in  our  North  American  forests. 
It  may  not  be  straining  the  analogy  too  far  to  conjec- 
ture that  higher  tribes  than  the  Diptera  found  in  am- 
ber, existed  on  this  Continent  long  after  they  had 
become  obsolete  in  the  other  ;  even,  for  example, 
that  the  gigantic  saurians  of  the  Jurassic  survived 
into  our  tertiary,  and  that  tertiary  pachyderms  of 
Europe,  or  yet  undiscovered  congeners  of  theirs,  roved 
the  emerging  lacustrine  beds,  and  got  bogged  in  the 
treacherous  fluviatile  silt  of  our  earlier  Adamic  pe- 
riod. The  unavoidable  rapidity  of  my  journey 
through  this  most  interesting  tract,  and  my  conse- 
quent inability  to  offer  anything  better  than  hints 
for  the  thorough  workman  who  shall  come  after  me 
when  a  Pacific  Bailroad  insures  the  safe  transport 
of  specimens,  and  puts  the  time  of  explorers  entirely 
at  their  own  disposal,  must  save  from  scientific  con- 
tempt  these  crude  and  imsupported  suggestions. 

Getting  back  to  breakfast,  I  found  that  my  confi- 
dence had  not  been  misplaced.  The  nice,  tidy  East- 
em  woman  from  Leavenworth  had  done  full  justice 
to  our  provisions,  and  added  further  blessedness  to  the 
repast  by  the  first  bowl  of  rich  fresh  milk  and  dish  of 
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new4aid  eggs  we  had  tacted  since  leaving  Denver. 
While  we  were  breakfimting  with  a  leliah^  one  of  our 
fellow-paflsengen  at  the  same  board  vouchsafed  a  re- 
mark about  the  Mormons,  to  the  eflfect  that  we  were 
rapidly  nearing  their  kingdom,  with  a  little  half-jocose 
warning  against  the  danger  of  having  one's  throat 
cut  A  sunburnt,  taciturn  young  man,  who  appar- 
ently belonged  at  the  staticm  as  a  ^^  herder,"  or  sta- 
ble-helper, looked  up  furtively  from  under  a  pair  of 
shaggy  black  eyebrows,  took  the  speaker  in  with  a 
quick  but  comprehensive  glance,  and,  without  having 
been  noticed  by  more  than  one  besides  myself  pro- 
ceeded impassively  with  his  ham  and  eggs.  After 
we  rose  from  the  table,  and  paid  our  dollar  a  head  for 
our  reaUy  excellent  breakfast  (the  price  invariably 
charged  us  since  we  entered  the  Mountains,  without 
regard  to  the  large  portion  of  every  meal  frimished 
from  our  own  private  stores,  and  not  exorbitant  con- 
sidering the  immense  distance  which  every  staple 
article  has  to  be  hauled  by  the  Overland  supply 
wagons)  we  strolled  out  to  the  corral,  and  got  into 
conversation  with  our  next  driver.  Our  jocular  fel- 
low-passenger was  nearer  ^^the  kingdom"  than  he 
knew.  We  were  in  Utah.  Our  maps  had  not  indi- 
cated the  last  few  miles  of  the  route  by  which  we 
had  come  to  Green  Siver,  and  we  had  crossed  the 
stream  at  a  point  different  from  our  previous  calcula- 
tion; in  other  words,  near  the  point  of  its  intersection 
with  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  parallel,  where  it 
coincides  with  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Utah. 
I  had  not  expected  to  recognize  Utah  by  any  unerr- 
ing sign;  to  know  when  I  came  to  it  by  a  polyga- 
mistic  flavor  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  I  own  that  the 
sensation  of  entering  Mormondom  without  knowing 
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it  was  somewhat  autgular.  My  own  party  were  all 
too  old  travellers  to  have  been  in  any  danger  of  mak- 
ing such  an  unguarded  8el£<K>mmittal  as  that  of  our 
fellow-passenger  at  the  break&st  table,  but  for  many 
reasons  we  felt  securer  fi>r  the  knowledge  where  we 
were. 

^  Never  been  in  Utah  afore,  I  reckon  ?  "  said  the 
driver  half  interrogatively. 

^'  No  nearer  than  tiiie  Wind  River  Mountains." 

^They  don*t  have  many  o'  them  fellows  up  there?* 

"  What  feUows  ?  " 

^  Why,  these  here  Mormons." 

There  was  a  slighting  tone  in  his  voice  which  we 
could  not  £Bdl  to  recognize  as  an  assumption.  K  he 
had  meant  to  speak  disparagingly  out  of  a  sincere 
hearty  he  was  too  old  a  hand  to  select  such  entire 
strangers  tor  his  confidants.  Fortunately  we  were  no 
younger,  and  ^^wwked^^  him  at  once  without  showing 
that  we  did.    He  was  throwing  out  feelers. 

^^  Tou  don't  seem  to  like  them  much,  judging  from 
your  tone,"  said  I.  ^  That's  unfortunate,  seeing  you 
haVe  to  drive  thirty  or  forty  imles  every  day  m  ikeir 
country.  But  you  just  use  them  well,  and  go  your 
own  way  quietly, — you'll  never  get  anything  but 
good  treatment  firom  them.  If  you're  a  new  hand 
here,  as  I  should  judge  you  are,  take  an  old  travel- 
ler's advice,  and  always  think  half  a  dozen  times  be- 
fore you  speak  once.  If  you  should  happen  to  be 
overheard  talking  about  Mormons  in  such  a  tone  by 
that  taU  yoimg  man  with  the  bushy  eyebrows  who 
sat  opposite  me  at  breakfast,  you'd  be  spotted  at  once, 
and  it  might  make  no  end  of  trouble  for  you  all  along 
the  road.  Tou  know  whom  I  mean— that  brown- 
complexioned  yoimg  Mormon :  what's  his  name  ?  " 
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We  looked  kim  in  the  fi^ee  without  fimchmg ;  he 
looked  at  both  of  ub  with  undiaguiaed  perplesdty,  and, 
ag  I  put  the  question,  aoflwered  involuntarily,  — 

"  Cowperthwaite !  *  Well — why  —  why — how  did 
you  know  he  was  a  Mormon  ?  '* 

.  ^^  D'ye  remember  how  the  giil  knew  her  fathw  f 
Jeflt  as  ea^  I  How  do  I  know  ytm  are  one  ?  The  same 
way." 

^^  Well,  thafs  so  1  No  use  o'  concealin'  on  it  as  I 
know.  I  aint  ashamed  o%  — you  bet !  But  d — d  if 
you  aint  a  queer  'un  ?  You  beat  my  time,  anyhow. 
Wall,  Tm  glad  to  see  you're  so  fri^MUy — give  us  yer 
hand." 

^'  We're  Mends  to  everybody  that^s  civil  and  oblige 
ing —  that  goes  straight  ahead  minding  his  own  busi* 
ness  well,  and  letting  other  people  mind  theirs. 
That's  the  only  way  to  get  on  in  this  world,  driver.** 

This  colloquy  not  only  afiforded  us  the  amusem^it 
of  beatingaman  at  his  own  game, but  resulted  in  the 
greatest  convenience  to  us  practically.  Without  du- 
plicity or  the  need  of  insuring  ourselves  against  all 
risk  by  exaggerated  professions  of  good«will  to  every 
new  aoquaintanoe  we  were  brought  into  contact  with, 
we  were  immediately  crossed  off  the  list  of  iuspedif 
nod  hiMi  no  further  anxiety  reganling  jealous  iiu«x«. 
struction  or  disi^reeable  espionage.  We  took  an  early 
occasion  to  warn  our  incautious  fellow«passenger,  a 
little  Swiss,  who  was  going  out  to  Washoe  to  form  a 
watchrmaking  partnership  with  a  brother  who  had 
preceded  him  to  this  country  by  several  years.  When 
he  heard  he  had  got  into  Utah  without  knowing  it^ 
his  knees  smote  together  at  the  memory  of  the  mom* 
ing^s  indiscretion;  his  jolly  round  &ce  paled  to  the 

1 1  give  a  fiotilioiit  luuiie,  of  oonne. 
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liue  of  the  Jiugfrau  suiniait ;  Ids  broken  English  de- 
wrted  him  entirdlyv  and  he  fell  back  on  his  French. 

^^  Mon  Dieu !  oe  n'^tait  qn'une  de  men  petites  pkJs- 
anteriesl  seulement  qa^ — seulement,  ieuhment — pa- 
role d'honneur !  Je  n'ai  point  de  prejug^,  moi  I  Toute 
ma  famille,  nous  sommes  i^rancs-penseurs  —  mon  fir^re 
ain^  est  Voltairien.  Yentrebleu !  un  des  plus  pre^mi- 
nens!  Je  suis  Philosophe, — je  ne  crois  rien  de  tout. 
Adolphe  (c'est  notre  cadet  \k\  il  n'a  que  vingt  ans  et 
ses  liaisons  montent  jnsqu'd  denx  fois  ce  numerd !  il 
est  yrai  libertin  —  vrai  Don  Giovanni !  Moi  je  n'ai 
point  de  prejug^  —  quant  aux  Mormons,  de  mon  en- 
£smce  j'ai  ^prouv€  pour  ces  braves  gens  des  sentimens 
les  plus  respecteuses^  les  plus  affection^es.  Que  voulez- 
vous  ?  Une  femme,  deux  femmes,  trois,  quatre,  cinq, 
cent,  mil  —  c'est  6gal  I  Mais  quoi !  Si  je  resterais  k 
SSlt-Lac — je  ne  me  gSnerais  pas  par  Tarithmetique — 
je  me  marierais,  je  vous  le  jure !  deux  fois  par  mois 
—  r6guli^r*r-r-r-ement  1 " 

I  now  had  to  caution  him  against  error  in  the  oppo^ 
site  direction,  lest^  in  singing  the  praises  of  polygamy, 
he  should  rush  into  such  burlesque  as  to  bring  him- 
self into  worse  suspicion.  I  could  see,  at  succeeding 
stations  along  the  road,  that  the  beetle-browed  young 
man  had  not  failed  to  send  his  '^  chardxster  "  ahead  of 
him.  He  was  eyed  sharply :  but  as  we  took  him  to 
a  certain  ertent  imderX^;mg  of  our  party,  he  es- 
caped  trouble, — the  excuse  that  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
and  iimorant  of  our  free  institutions  (from  biiramy  up- 
wardralso  procuring  him  a  certain  amountTdeJT- 
ency.  A  more  thoroughly  frightened  man  I  never 
saw  in  my  life.  His  idea  of  a  Mormon  was  Dantesque 
in  its  horror*-— an  elaborate  incarnation  of  all  ihe 
dioicest  varieties  of  atrocious  cruelty,  ingenious  dis^ 
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honesty,  blasphemouB  impieiy,  Mtymn  immodesty, 
and  quinteaBential  wickedness,  loved,  sought  after, 
practiced  for  its  own  dear,  radical,  and  unassisted 
sake ;  a  compound  of  three  parts  Balfour  of  Burley, 
a  dozen  of  some  bandit  chieftain  of  the  Abruzsd,  ten 
of  Autolycus,  fifty  of  Caligula,  five  hundred  of  Si- 
lenus,  and  tiie  remaining  equivalents  in  a  scale  of 
thoussnds  belonging  to  the  old  original  Sathanas 
himself  Seven  hundred  miles  of  horse-travel  through 
ninety-six  thousand  monsters  compounded  after  fonn- 
ula !  fancy  the  agony  of  a  poor  little  Swiss  who  had 
that  before  him,  with  half  his  worldly  fortune  in 
French  Louis-d'or  galling  his  ribs  in  a  sort  of  India 
rubber  pack-saddle  (Paris  patent),  and  the  other  half 
in  San  Francisco  credits,  covered  with  sheets  also  of 
rubber,  and  sewed  up  within  the  lining  of  his  coat ! 
I  may  forget  him  if  I  leave  his  conclusion  to  fall  into 
its  proper  chronology ;  so  I  will  skip  ahead  with  him, 
and  give  him  his  definite  dismissal  in  a  few  words. 

Having  come  to  regard  our  protection  as  his  only 
salvation,  he  altered  his  original  plan  of  going  on  to 
Washoe  night  and  day,  sang  arrite,  and  stayed  over 
with  us  during  the  time  we  spent  in  Brigham's  capital 

We  resumed  our  journey  at  the  peril  of  our  lives, 
the  whole  Desert  at  that  time  reeking  with  massacre. 
Here  our  horrors  began.  For  three  hundred  miles 
we  rode  expecting  death  in  every  ca&on.  But  the 
Indian  had  no  terrors  for  poor  UtUe  Foiedelis.  The 
stoutest  hearts  that  beat  in  our  breasts  were  heavy  as 
lead,  and  we  thought  a  great  deal  of  our  mothers  and 
sisters  and  wives.  But  the  &.ce  of  Foiedelis,  with 
every  league  that  put  Salt  Lake  fturther  behind,  grew 
more  and  more  like  a  wilted  pippin  under  an  ex« 
hausted  receiver.     We  reached  Buby  YaUey  one 
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afternoon  at  sundown.  We  climbed  fiN)m  the  mill- 
taiy  post  at  that  pomt  through  Hastings'  Pass,  up 
the  tremendous  eastern  slope  of  the  first  range  of  the 
Humboldt  Mountains.  It  was  after  midnight  when 
our  last  panting  relay  stopped  to  breathe  on  the  sum- 
mit round  of  that  wonderful  scaling  ladder  of  the  Ti- 
tans. Under  the  unflickering  stars  of  that  vaporless 
upper  firmament  we  seemed  unbosomed,  purged  of  all 
care, — so  close  to  them  that  their  measureless  quiet 
and  endurance  looked  clear  down  into  us,  read  us, 
knew  us,  soothed  us  like  children  who  had  come 
home  to  them  fiK>m  prodigal  wanderings  in  the  desert 
of  the  world  below.  Set  the  White  Mountains  there  I 
the  flattered,  the  boasted  of  the  East  The  star^had- 
ows  of  our  lower  ridge  would  eclipse  them ;  taken 
into  the  shelter  of  a  sublimity  which  merged  them 
with  its  flanking  foot-hills,  they  would  be  obliterated 
as  independent  existences,  yet  have  glory  enough  in 
swelling  a  grandeur  by  which  it  is  no  shame  to  be 
conquered.  From  this  height  of  vision  we  seemed  to 
see  half  a  world  —  the  globe  around  and  down  to  its 
very  girdle.  It  was  the  grandest  night-sight  I  ever 
saw  in  nature.  We  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the  hor- 
rors out  of  which  we  had  now  climbed  forever.  Our 
hearts  seemed  to  beat  close  against  the  everlasting 
youth  of  the  heavens ;  we  could  not  think  of  the  im- 
minent slaughter  skulking  with  us  three  days  ago 
through  steppes  of  dazzling,  blistering  sand  and 
gnarled,  funereal  wormwood ;  probable  slaughter  yes* 
terday ;  possible  slaughter  all  day  long  to-day.  Life, 
life,  everlasting  life,  fresh  distilled  for  our  first  breath- 
ing, right  out  of  the  loving  heaven  itself;  dew  firom 
the  nectaries  of  amaranth  and  asphodel,  to  wipe  from 
the   anxious  wrinkles  of  heart  and  brow  the  dust 
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which  the  riiocoo  had  powdered  on  xm  ftom  the  leaver 
of  the  wormwood 

But,  lest  we  ihouW  forget  devout  thanksgiving  in 
the  levity  of  mere  selfish  safety  and  boastful  joy, 
sudden  reminders  of  the  greatness  of  our  salvation 
catch  our  eyes  as  we  bend  them  eastward  over  the 
night^mpu^ed  immensity  of  the  fiur*-down  desert. 
Not  mieant  as  such  reminders — ah,  no  I  though  the 
grateful  heart  turns  all  evilest  things  out  of  their  evit 
est  purpose  into  goodness  and  blessing,  as  the  sun 
melts  the  very  offid  of  the  world  into  mother  liquor 
for  precious  crystals  and  life-blood  for  flowers  of  Eden. 
The  Ooshoot  devils,  who  have  been  dogging  our  steps 
with  the  arrow  and  tomahawk,  are  Ughting  up  their  sig- 
nal  fires  on  the  black  porphyry  crags  which  rise  fix)m 
the  floor  of  the  desert  Like  eyes  of  baffled  fiends, 
they  wink  up  at  us  out  of  the  dark,  opening,  one  after 
the  other,  till  more  than  a  score  gleam  balefully  be- 
tween our  mighty  mountain  citadel  and  the  far  hori- 
loiL  But  we  are  forever  out  of  the  demons'  clutches. 
We  have  passed  the  hostile  boundciry,  we  have  climbed 
the  tremendous  barrier,  and  the  key  to  our  stronghold 
is  held  by  a  sturdy  garrison  of  Califomians,  thousands 
of  feet  below  in  the  Ruby  Valley  post.  Each  man  re- 
joices after  his  temperament:  one  thanks  God  qui- 
etly ;  another  utters  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  for  the 
first  time  in  days  he  slings  his  rifle  over  his  head,  and 
shuts  his  eyes  to  sleep;  another  whirls  his  slouch 
about  his  head,  breaking  into  cheers  and  song.  Only 
Foiedelis  remains  stolid  amid  the  general  joy.  Somi^ 
body  has  told  him  that  he  is  not  yet  out  of  Utah, 
though  he  is  out  of  the  Gbshoots.  He  will  not  halloo 
till  he  gets  out  of  the  woods.  So  he  waits.  When 
the  day  dawns,*— when  we  cross  the  second  ridge,  go 
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through  Chokup  Pass,  are  at  once  over  the  116th 
parallel  and  the  Nevada  line, — th^i  our  little  Switzer 
has  his  own  private  jubflee  in  his  own  original  way. 
While  we  stop  to  change  horses  he  dances-  a  poiseulf 
which  fills  a  family  of  Digger  Indians,  pensioning  on 
the  station-keeper,  with  admiration  and  dismay ;  he 
snaps  his  fingers ;  he  shakes  his  fist  to  the  eastward 
in  sublime  menace  to  a  whole  Territory  at  once ;  and 
finally,  having  expended  the  bottled  feelings  of  the 
kusrt  three  weeks,  he  rejoins  us,  wiping  the  perspirar 
tion  from  his  face  with  a  handkerchief. 

The  fact  of  meeting  Mormons  on  the  instant  of 
stepping  foot  into  the  Territory  did  not  surprise  us, 
for  we  had  by  no  means  waited  so  Icmg  as  this  to 
make  their  firrt  acquaintance  on  the  Overland  road. 
They  are  strewn  all  along  firom  the  Missouri  Biver  to 
San  Francisco.  Some  of  them  are  avowed,  others 
known  only  to  the  initiated,  others,  undoubtedly  not 
knoi^  at  all.  A  Mormon  and  his  wife  formerly  kept 
the  station  at  Liberty  Farm,  one  hundred  and  ninety* 
three  miles  west  of  Atchison.  Several  of  them  I 
have  known  among  drivers,  numbers  among  stable- 
helpers  and  stock-tenders.  They  are,  so  &r  as  I 
know,  unblamable  in  the  dischai^  of  their  duties ;  in 
fact,  they  must  attend  to  their  business  as  well  as 
anybody  obtainable  for  their  places,  or  they  would 
not  be  kept  twenty-four  hours  under  the  strict  re* 
gime  of  Ben  HoUaday.  None  of  them  are  out  of  Utah 
in  disgrace ;  they  keep  up  their  relations  with  the 
Church  government  as  closely  as  ever.  They  are 
detailed  to  duty  on  the  Church's  behalf.  Their  ene- 
mies call  them  by  the  invidious  name  of  spies*  It 
is  certainly  the  case,  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
nothing  happens  along  the  great  avenues  to  Salt  Lake, 
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of  which  Brigham  Young  does  not  get  the  earliest 
advices.  He  is  never  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  any 
person  in  his  capitaL  Long  before  your  arrival  is  an- 
nounced in  the  ^*  Deseret  News/'  he  has  a  memoran- 
dum of  your  name,  your  residence,  your  appearance, 
your  circumstances,  your  purpose  in  coming  to  Utah, 
your  intended  length  of  stay  there,  and  (unless  you 
are  enough  of  an  old  traveller  to  know  ^  a  pump  " 
at  first  sight,  and  keep  your  likes  and  dislikes  to 
yourself  in  all  promiscuous  companies)  your  animus 
towards  Mormonism,  your  value  as  an  ally,  and  the 
importance  of  providing  against  you,  or  propitiat- 
ing you  if  you  are  a  foe.  The  secret  police  system 
of  France  was  never  more  efficient  than  Brigham 
Toung's ;  and,  considering  the  much  vaster  territory 
that  Ues  under  his  organized  espionage,  I  might  be 
justified  in  saying  that  in  efficiency  none  ever  equaled 
his.  As  a  ruler  of  men,  I  think  the  earth  has  scarcely 
had  his  peer.  The  '< one-man  power"  system  is  hasten- 
ing towards  its  final  extinction,  but  its  last  days  are 
its  greatest.  It  dies  giving  birth  to  two  of  its  grandest 
examplars  in  a  single  age — Louis  Napoleon  and  Brig- 
ham Toung.  I  do  not  think  the  grandson  of  the 
Creole  a  match  for  the  Ontario  County  ploughboy. 
Brigham  Toung  is  a  religious  fuiatic;  Napoleon  has 
no  enthusiasm  of  any  sort ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
fimatic  has  the  cooler  business  head.  He  would  never 
have  sent  an  expedition  to  Mexico.  He  may  commit 
crimes,  but  he  does  not  ^  do  what  is  worse,  make 
blunders." 

After  leaving  Green  River,  we  continued  our  way 
across  a  country  of  the  siune  sterile  aspect  as  that 
described  the  day  before.  The  occurrence  of  exten- 
(dve  level  tracts,  covered  with  wate]>woni  pebbles^ 
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still  testified  to  the  former  existence  of  much  larger 
bodies  of  water  that  are  now  compressed  into  the  nu- 
merous but  narrow  tributaries  oi  the  Green.  The 
temperature  was  truly  delightfiil,  standing  not  fieur 
from  70""  E.  all  day  long,  with  a  light  breeae  from  the 
northwest  which  we  found  very  pleasant,  except  in 
the  idcinity  of  sand  dunes,  where  its  addition  of  pow- 
der to  our  toilet  could  have  been  spared.  We  saw 
numerous  sage-fowl  during  the  day,  as  tame  as  barn- 
yard turkeys;  but  having  secured  all  the  specimens 
we  needed,  and  having  no  idea  of  adding  them  to  our 
larder,  had  no  motive  for  shootmg  them.  I  deeply 
regret  the  impossibility  of  having  taken  a  number 
of  them  alive  to  the  States  with  me  on  my  return. 
They  would  make  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
poultry  yards,  and  I  can  see  not  the  slightest  obsta- 
cle to  their  domesticatian. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  suddenly 
came  upon  one  of  the  grandest  marvels  which  Nature 
has  given  to  human  admiration  on  this  Continent. 
This  is  ''  The  Church  Buttes." 

I  have  had  frequent  occasion  in  these  pages  to 
refer  to  that  remarkable  class  of  formations  which, 
though  not  entirely  absent  from  the  scenery  of  our 
Atlantic  dope,  exist  in  so  few  instances  (as  tiie  Cats- 
kill,  Franconia,  and  Niagara  Profile  Bocks)  that  they 
have  never  attracted  more  than  passing  attention ; 
while,  throughout  the  savage  interior  of  the  Conti- 
nent)  they  have  attained  the  same  neglect  by  the  op- 
posite reason  of  their  very  frequency.  We  go  out  of 
our  way  to  lavish  raptures  upon  the  temples  of  Yuea- 
tan,  the  mausolea  of  Dongola,  Nubia,  and  Petrea,  the 
Sphinx,  and  the  Cave  of  Ele^^ianta,  while  through- 
out our  own  mountain  fivtnesses  and  trackless  plains 
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exist  ruiiiB  of  arcliitaetare  and  BMnuj  not  <nm  whit 
behind  the  foreign  remaine  of  forty  eenturies  in 
power  of  execution,  and  fiur  vaeter  in  respect  to  age 
and  rise.  At  every  change  of  position  as  we  came 
through  the  sandstone  caSon  to  the  Qreen  River  this 
same  morning,  the  giant  buttresses  of  red  sandstone 
at  one  side  showed  some  new  sculpture  which  la<^ed 
nothing  to  compete  with  the  half-reliefr  of  the  kings 
whose  slumber  was  broken  by  Layard,  or  the  fit>nfr* 
faced  colossi  carved  on  the  African  ruins.  Strongs 
stem,  characteristic  fiMses  were  there ;  no  feature  was 
missing ;  no  imagination  was  needed  to  eke  out  their 
details.  Rather  was  there  needed  an  imagination  of 
the  means  by  which  nature  mimicked  art  after  such 
ftithful  ftshion,  or  indeed,  at  first  glance,  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  could  be  unassisted  nature  at  alL 

The  Church  Buttes  surpass  all  natursl  feats  of  this 
order  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  iny  life,  even  that 
wonderful  succession  of  palaces,  temples^  and  ceme* 
tries  between  Monument  Creek  and  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak.  I  have  often  been  asked  why  they  had  never 
been  spoken  of  in  such  extravagant  terms  b^re  I 
wrote  of  them.  The  reasons  are :  because  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  live  among  the  wonders  of  this  Ccmti* 
nent  get  hardened  to  tiiem  by  familiarity ;  because, 
even  if  they  remained  impressible,  they  have  too 
much  stem  matter  of  &ct  in  their  existence  (and  for 
a  generation  to  come  will  have)  to  give  them  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  Sdsthetic;  because  this  class 
does  not,  as  a  usual  thing,  correspond  with  magazines 
and  journals;  because  the  trail  which  runs  by  Church 
Buttes  is  not  the  one  followed  by  the  vast  majority 
of  travellers ;  and  because  most  of  those  who  do  pass 
them  are  night-aad-day  mai,  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  sleeping  between  the  Missouri  and  Washoe. 
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Twenty^ne  milss  east  of  Fort  Bridger,  a  line  of 
sand  and  sandstone  bluffii  whieh  for  the  last  hour  had 
been  seen  skirting  our  southern  horizon  at  the  dis- 
tanee  of  a  league,  suddenly  curved  toward  us,  send* 
ing  out  in  a  nearly  due-north  direction  a  narrow  Bpur, 
at  whose  extremity,  and  abutting  upon  our  tracks  rose 
the  mighty  mass  of  whioh,  with  a  foregoing  sense  of  in- 
adequacy, I  must  now  try  to  convey  some  idea.  The 
impression  produced  by  the  Church  Buttes  upon  one 
standing  about  fifty  yuds  from  their  &9ade  (the  best 
distance  for  attaining  the  perfect  harmony  of  thdr 
efiect)  is  that  of  a  stupendous  cathedral  or  basilica, 
admirable  for  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  its  design, 
and  the ,  absolute  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  built 
after  a  new  style  of  architecture,  as  justly  deservincr 

ders  of  the  art  and  science  as  the  pure  Greek  of  the 
Parthenon  or  the  Gothic  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  Al- 
most simultaneously  we  exclaimed,  ^  0  that  all  our 
American  architects  could  see  this  marvelous  model ! " 
for  we  irresistibly  felt  that  here  were  the  suggestions 
for  an  order  as  fresh  and  original  as  comported  with 
the  virgin  fields  and  forests,  life  and  energy,  spirit 
and  material  of  the  New  World.  Were  I  an  architect, 
I  should  to-morrow  be  on  my  way  to  spend  a  year, 
if  need  be,  in  the  study  of  the  Church  Buttes ;  not 
coming  away  till  I  had  made  myself  master  of  every 
line  in  the  structure,  and  arrived  at  the  method  of 
repeating  it  in  accordance  witiii  the  limitations  of 
stone  and  mortar  and  the  principles  conditioning  hab- 
itable structure.  The  firot  temple  of  art,  science,  or 
religion  which  I  constructed  upon  this  plan  in  New 
York  would  be  that  dly's  greatest  ornament,  and  the 
guarantee  of  my  immortality  on  the  rdl  of  the 

19 
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woild's  artktic  benefiMston.  If  this  aasertioii  seem 
▼ainglorioiifl,  let  it  be  remonbered  that  it  is  alao  hypo- 
thetical ;  for  in  the  great  temple^  at  whose  holiest  holy 
minister  Yanx,  and  Mouldy  and  Wight,  and  Oambrill,  I 
worship  in  the  Gentiles'  courts  — loving  the  art  dearly, 
but  afiir;  also  that  were  I  an  ardbitect,  and  sncoessfol 
as  my  hypotheses,  the  praise  would  bel<mg  not  to  me, 
but  to  the  nature  I  had  humbly  studied.  With  these 
explanations  I  shaU  be  granted  the  mere  amateur^s 
license  to  commit  purely  technical  blund^s,  and  make 
an  occasional  misuse  of  names. 

The  ground-pUm  of  the  Church  Buttes  Cathedral 
deviates  in  a  slight  degree  £rom  the  circular  contour, 
being  a  qualare-foil  whose  four  component  curves  dif> 
fer  very  little  in  their  elements,  but  meet  each  other 
at  internal  angles  sufficiently  acute  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  the  cruciform  outline  proper  to  Christian 
architecture.  The  nave  and  transept  find  their  places 
here,  though  the  curved  have  been  substituted  for 
the  right-lined  exterior. 

Upon  this  base-line  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  rises 
to  a  height  of  about  three  hundred  foet  (I  give  the 
dimensions  approximately,  for  the  reason  that  the 
half-hour  conceded  to  our  halt  was  necessarily  con- 
sumed, as  indeed  a  hundred  times  that  period  might 
have  been,  in  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  artistic 
proportions  and  scientific  composition  of  the  magnifi- 
cent mass.  A  few  hasty  sketches,  or  memoranda  of 
its  impression  on  us  at  different  elevations,  were  all 
that  we  had  time  for,  anything  like  an  accurate  trig- 
onometrical observation  being  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  taken  care  that  my  estimates  under- 
state the  facts  where  they  err  at  alL)  The  body  of 
the  stracture  consists  of  a  perpendicular  wall  foUow- 
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ing  (in  ctosb  sections)  tiie  curves  of  the  base-line, 
braced  at  intervals  of  astonishing  equality  by  massive 
buttresses  of  the  same  altitude  as  itself  At  the 
proper  distance  for  a  comprehensive  view,  these  butp 
tresses  apparently  differ  from  each  other  in  size  and 
shape  scarcely  more  than  if  they  had  been  erected 
upon  one  single  and  uniform  plan.  The  space  be* 
tween  the  buttresses  further  carries  out  tiiie  minute 
resemblance  to  the  planned  offipiing  of  a  human  inr 
teHect,  by  exhibiting  in  several  places  tiie  appearance 
of  deep,  arched  recesses,  which  it  needs  but  little 
imagination  to  regard  as  windows  or  niches  for  the 
reception  of  statuary.  I  hardly  dare  to  add  the 
assertion  that  in  several  of  these  niches  the  statues 
for  which  they  seem  the  intended  receptacles  actually 
exist,  and  are  by  no  means  the  least  startling  elements 
in  a  mimicry  which  descends  to  the  minutest  details 
of  its  workhig  pattern.  Had  not  my  travelling  com* 
panions  (some  of  whom  never  in  their  lives  rode  a 
£mtasy  without  curb  and  snaffle)  noticed  tiiiese 
images,  and  called  my  attention  to  their  striking  en- 
hancement bf  the  vrmsembbmee  of  the  structure, — this, 
too,  long  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  ^peak 
of  them  at  the  risk  of  having  my  lively  imagination 
cast  in  my  teeth, — I  should  hesitate  to  refer  to  them 
in  these  pages,  lest  the  incredulous  reader,  whose  pros- 
ecution of  acquaintance  with  mouldy  European  ruins 
has  denied  him  the  time  to  visit  nature's  immortal 
temples  in  the  heart  of  his  own  Continent,  should  say, 
^<  Well !  this  is  going  a  little  too  far."  Let  me  hasten 
to  save  my  credit  by  recording  one  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  imitation.  The  figures,  which  at  the 
proper  focal  distance  for  a  harmonious  view  of  the 
iaut-^emble  appear  absolutely  statuesque,  are  in  no 
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case  entirely  detached  fimn  tlie  wiU^  bot,  <»i  eloee 
approach,  are  perceived  to  be  irregular  knobs  and 
jMX>jectioiia  from  its  aurfiu^  Fortunately  for  the 
Church  Buttes  i  If  they  could  be  moved,  some  Amer- 
ican Turk  would  have  l<mg  ago  split  th^n  in  pieces 
to  make  commemorative  paper-weights  when  he  re* 
turned  ftom  his  journey ;  some  Lord  Elgin  or  Bamum 
would  have  long  ere  this  had  them  labeled  on. the 
shelves  of  his  museum.  As  a  further  concession  to 
incredulity,  let  me  add  that  although  their  statue4ike 
i^pearance  at  the  proper  point  of  view  is  most  won* 
derful,  Nature  does  not  tax  our  astonkhment  by  the 
still  more  elaborate  consistency  of  making  them  re* 
ligious  in  their  sentiment  like  the  temple  which  they 
adorn.  She  acts  as  if  her  mighty  effi>rt  of  archite^ 
ture  (as  happens  so  sadly  often  in  other  fields  worked 
by  genius)  had  toppled  down  her  reason  just  as  she 
came  to  the  final  adornment  of  her  nobly  realized 
conception.  Her  overstrained  intellect  became  un* 
geared  just  as  she  grasped  the  chisel  which  was  to 
people  her  niches  with  patriarchs  and  saints,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  cherubim,  and  grown-up  angels. 

To  return  to  the  architectural  part  of  the  subject 
The  superstructure  resting  on  the  buttresses  oonsisted 
of  two  domes,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other ;  the 
upper  indosing  the  crown  of  the  lower,  Und  descend- 
ing over  it  to  the  extent  of  about  one  third  its  height. 
Each  of  these  domes  was  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
hutments  proportioned  to  their  sixe,  and  seeming  the 
diminished  continuations  of  those  about  the  body  of 
the  edifice  below.  The  school  of  architects  which 
makes  truth  rather  than  beauty  the  guide  of  the 
builder,'  and  introduces  conscience  into  the  arena  of 
art,  will  cavil  at  the  proposal  to  imitate  any  such  ar^ 
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nngement,  on  the  ground  that  iheae  buttresses^could 
have  no  necessary  office  in  sustaining  the  domes^  and 
are  therefore  false.  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  any 
discussion  of  this  subject  into  these  pages.  Thej  are 
too  limited  to  hold  one  of  the  widest  quarrels  of  mod- 
em times.  I  can  only  say  that  the  effect  of  breaking 
up  the  domes  by  these  obviously  unnecessary  buttress- 
like projections  was  very  beautiAil.  Together  the 
domes  were  somewhat  higher  than  the  lower  structure, 
and  made  a  total  altitude  of  about  seven  hundred  feet. 

I  have  been  thus  minute,  because  in  no  other  way 
could  I  convey  to  my  readers  the  effect  produced  by 
this  wonderful  structure.  It  is  not  intended,  I  hardly 
need  say,  to  convey  the  impression  that  a  man  with 
a  microscope  would  discover  the  absolute  mathemat- 
ical lines  of  a  structure  such  as  I  have  described, 
should  he  attempt  to  verify  me  by  passing  his  face 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Church  Buttes.  What 
I  assert  is  that  at  the  distance  of  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred yards,  the  efSdct  of  such  a  structure  is  produced, 
with  very  little  assistance  from  imagination. 

Coming  upon  the  formation  in  the  wild  heart  of 
the  Continent,  no  human  society  near  you  save  no- 
mads Uke  yourself  your  irresistible  feeling  (if  any 
feeling  you  have  for  either  nature  or  art)  must  be 
one  of  silent,  awenstruck  wonder.  The  imitation  of 
man's  work  by  nature  always  arouses  such  a  feeling. 
Before  reaching  here,  you  will  have  felt  it^  roving  th^ 
green  bottoms  of  the  Republican,  and  suddenly  com- 
ing upon  lovely  parks  whose  floor  of  fresh  turf  seem 
newly  dismissed  from  the  lawn-shears  of  the  gardener; 
whose  stately  ehns,  pecans,  and  cotton-woods  were 
disposed  in  such  gracefril  groups  and  leaf-arched  av- 
enues that  but  for  their  age  Downing  himself  might 
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have  set  them;  whose  well  defined  paths,  entirely 
free  fix>m  undergrowth,  so  symmetrical  and  so  con- 
venient in  their  direction  and  arrangement,  jou  can 
hardly  credit  to  the  water-seeking  elk  and  bufSilo* 
At  every  step  of  your  way  among  the  Colorado  foot- 
hills,  the  same  feeling  will  be  awakened  in  yon  by 
natural  ruins,  statues,  castles,  temples,  monuments; 
it  will  follow  you  through  the  grim  defiles  and  up  the 
snow-crowned  ridges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system, 
excited  by  the  ruins  of  Titanic  cities  scattered  over 
areas  of  many  grassless,  soilless  leagues.  It  never 
lost  its  freshness  with  me ;  it  was  always  a  source  of 
child-like  terror  and  delight;  to  this  day  I  cannot 
analyze  it,  unless  on  the  principle  of  its  affording  a 
certain  momentaiy  argument  for  the  supernatural, 
which,  ere  you  can  recover  your  cold  literalism  and 
modernity y  your  logical  balance,  and  your  grasp  of  phil- 
osophical explorations,  sets  you  back  in  your  child- 
hood's or  your  ancestors'  marvel-world — shows  you 
how  the  baby  feels,  how  the  ancients  felt.  It  is  as 
if  the  kobold,  the  elf,  the  cydops,  and  the  afrite  had 
suddenly  confronted  you,  barring  the  way  through 
some  awful  fastness  of  a  scarcely  trodden  world,  and, 
catching  you  all  alone  there  in  the  gloom,  said  to 
you,— 

^  You  have  abjured  us ;  you  laugh  at  us ;  you  deny 
us.  Look  at  our  proofs :  there  are  the  sculptures  we 
carved,  the  cities  we  built ! " 

About  nightfall  we  reached  Fort  Bridger.  This, 
like  every  military  post  in  the  mountains,  is  a  plaia 
stockade  work,  incapable  of  resisting  civilized  siege, 
but  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  its  inmates 
against  any  force  which  could  be  brought  against  it 
by  its  only  enemies,  the  Indians.    The  indosure  con- 
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tains  several  barrack-buildings  and  a  d^pdt  for  gov- 
emment  supplies  as  well  as  a  large  store  furnishing 
all  the  necessary  equipments  for  a  settler's  outfit 
We  found  the  fort  garrisoned  by  detachments  from 
several  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  regiments, 
whose  officers  extended  very  cordial  invitations  to  our 
party  to  lie  over  for  a  few  days,  enjoy  the  fine  hunt- 
ing and  scenery  in  the  neighborhood,  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  a  mess  whose  courtesy  gave 
us  assurance  of  a  very  agreeable  time,  had  we  not 
felt  it  necessary  to  reach  California  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Here,  too,  we  found  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Over- 
land characters,  Slade,  formerly  one  of  the  road- 
agents  of  the  line  we  were  now  travelling,  on  his 
way  to  Virginia  City  in  Idaho.  I  had  an  interest* 
ing  talk  with  him^  and  asked  him  for  an  account  of 
his  celebrated  fights  with  Old  Jule,  as  well  as  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  which  he  wreaked  upon  him.  Our 
time  bemg  limited,  of  his  own  accord  he  promised 
to  write  me  what  I  asked,  and  forward  it  to  me  for 
use  in  this  or  any  foture  work  I  might  write,  intro- 
ducing characters  or  scenes  from  the  Plains  and  the 
Mountains.  Without  any  appearance  of  self-con- 
ceit^ he  still  seemed  pleased  when  I  told  him  what 
was  very  true, -that  his  adyentures  in  the  wilds 
would  afford  materials  for  an  intensely  interesting 
romance  of  adventure.  Poor  fellow !  The  next  time 
I  heard  of  him  was  in  conversation  with  an  Idaho 
man  who  had  been  present  at  his  death.  During  the 
reigtf  of  terror^  which  is  one  of  the  invariable  stages 
of  a  new  mining  settlement,  and  may  be  called  its 
^teething"  period,  Slade  was  an  efficient  member  of 
the  Virginia  City  vigilance  committee,  and  took  part 
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ia  the  execution  of  many  terrible  deq>enMioe&  But 
bloody  revolutioiiBy  like  France's  earliest  and  tjrpical 
one,  generally  ^^  return  to  plague  the  inyentor ;  *'  and 
Slade«  becoming  a  terror  to  his  compeers^  was  in  April, 
1864,  himself  put  to  death  without  eyen  being  granted 
the  privilege  of  a  parting  farewell  to  his  wife.  When 
the  news  reached  her,  she  had  no  tears  to  shed,  but 
^^  spotted  "  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  reg- 
istered a  fearful  oath,  that  before  she  died  her  bus* 
band  should  be  avenged  on  them  to  the  fiill.  I  should 
hate  to  be  one  of  that  committee ;  for  not  only  is 
Mrs.  Slade  one  of  the  finest  pistolnshots  in  the  West 
(without  any  allowance  for  her  sex),  but  a  woman  of 
long  memory,  and  in  reckless  courage  the  perfect 
match  and  compeer  of  her  late  husband.  She  is  a 
magnificent  woman  in  appearance,  and  I  thought 
Slade  himself  a  model  of  manly  beauty. 

Much  as  we  regretted  missing  an  Indian  powwow 
that  was  to  have  taken  place  the  day  aftw,  and 
would  have  supplied  much  valuable  ffenre  material 
to  pencil  and  pen,  we  bade  good-by  to  our  kind 
would-be  entertainers,  with  a  promise  to  stop  with 
them  if  we  returned  firom  California  overland. 

Black's  Fork  of  the  Oreen  River  is  a  small  stream 
affording  good  water  privileges  to  the  Fort,  and  pu^ 
des  the  traveller  by  running  north  fix)m  the  spot 
where  he  now  crosses  it,  until  his  map  shows  him 
its  remarkable  sinuosity.  Having  crossed  this  and 
Muddy  Fork,  about  twelve  miles  further  on,  he  is  out 
of  the  Green  River  basin,  and  almost  immediately  en- 
ters a  tract  tributary  to  that  of  the  Oteat  Salt  Lake. 
A  series  of  tremendously  heavy  grades  lead  him  into 
the  Wahsatch,  the  last  and  westernmost  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 
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Immediately  about  Fort  Bridger  a  small  surface  had 
been  put  under  cultivation  for  the  partial  supply  of 
residents  at  the  Post^  and  in  some  directions  ever- 
green wood  was  plenty ;  but  on  entering  the  Wah- 
satchy  we  again  came  into  a  region  of  gray  round  hills 
having  no  vegetation  but  the  artemisia  and  grease 
wood*  The  night  was  a  magnificent  one.  The  Ml 
moon  was  in  a  cloudless  sky ;  the  air  was  perfectly 
still,  and  although  abundantly  cold,  to  show  us  that 
we  were  still  at  a  mountainous  altitude,  not  to  com- 
pare in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  ridges  we  had 
hitherto  passed  at  night.  I  had  by  this  time  acquired 
the  habit  of  going  without  sleep  (one  much  easier 
than  that  of  sleeping'  bent  into  an  ampersand) ;  so  I 
abandoned  the  inside  to  companions  accomplished  in 
that  performance,  and,  having  lost  at  some  stage- 
changing  station  the  guy-rope  apparatus  by  which  I 
had  lashed  myself  to  the  wagon-top  in  former  times 
of  miserable  sleepiness,  at  once  selected  the  one  prac- 
ticable method  of  entertaining  myself  and  got  into 
conversation  with  the  driver.  The  only  scenery  was 
that  congeries  of  ashen-hued  hills  I  have  mentioned, 
whose  formation  could  be  accounted  for  by  a  lively 
imagination  on  the  hypothesis  that  when  this  part 
of  the  world  was  in  a  liquid,  or,  more  strictly,  in  a 
lathery  condition,  some  Titan  school-boy  had  put  his 
pipe*bowl  into  the  basin,  and  blown  the  contents  up 
into  a  mass  of  contiguous  bubbles.  If  these  bubbles 
had  been  iridescent  like  those  of  our  childhood,  the 
reflection  of  that  gorgeous  ftill  moon  on  them  to-night 
would  have  been  worth  seeing ;  but  their  gray  mono- 
t(me  and  constantly  repeated  figure  made  this  land- 
scape the  drowsiest  on  our  journey. 

The  sun  was  well  up  when  we  reached  Bear  Biver 
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( the  firai  of  the  Salt  Lake  tribotariea),  strikiiig  it  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  its  head,  where  it  is  a  substan* 
tial  stream  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  with  less 
than  the  average  rapidity  of  mountain  currents^  of  a 
somewhat  muddy  tinge,  and  cradled  by  the  same 
round  hills  of  gray  sage  as  those  which  we  had  been 
threading  all  night.  Here  we  took  break£aist.  I  long 
ago  concluded  not  to  bore  my  readers  with  gastro- 
nomic comments,  unless  the  subject  deserved  animad- 
version by  unusual  excellence  or  absolute  atrocity. 
The  Bear  River  break&st  does  not  belong  to  the  fint 
class  of  subjects ;  a  recent  good  dinner  has  made  me 
magnanimous  toward  the  errors  of  my  race,  so  I  spare 
Bear  River. 

We  were  now  ninety-two  mfles  fit>m  Salt  Lake  City. 
Bear  River,  at  this  point,  lies  in  the  trough  between 
the  first  and  second  ridges  of  the  Wahsatch  Range. 
Immediately  after  crossing  the  river  by  a  substantial 
wooden  bridge,  we  began  to  ascend  a  bald  mountain, 
which  rose,  as  I  estimated,  firom  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  which 
compelled  us,  for  the  horses'  sake,  to  dismount  and 
walk.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  our  load  had  been 
increased  at  Bear  River  by  three  soldiers  of  a  Cali- 
fomia  regiment  stationed  at  Salt  Lake  City.  These 
constituted  part  of  the  detail  for  Overland  Mail  pro- 
tection, furnished  by  Qeneral  Connor,  commandant  at 
the  Mormon  city,  and  afterwards,  as  he  well  deserved, 
and  as  an  instance  of  unusual  government  perspicuity, 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition  sent  out  for  a  final  end- 
ing of  all  our  Indian  troubles.  Our  gallant  preservers 
were  a  noble  set  of  men,  but  (I  say  it  neither  in  sor- 
row nor  in  anger)  they  took  up  ro<»n.  We  knew  that 
although  the  present  area  of  greatest  peril  to  our 
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scalps  lay  on  the  other  side  of  Salt  Lake  Oity^  extend- 
ing over  a  little  less  than  three  hundred  nules  of  des- 
ert;  there  had  been,  at  various  times,  terrible  massacres 
on  this  side  of  l^e  Wahsatch  also ;  yet  our  intellects, 
prevented  by  long  cramping  and  distortion  of  their 
fleshly  receptacle,  lacked  the  equanimity  for  a  just 
striking  of  the  balance  between  death  by  scalping 
and  the  same  disaster  more  slowly  effected  by  squeez- 
ing. I  fear  we  were  not  grateful.  I  know  that  I  my- 
self wished  the  detail  beloni^d  to  the  Cavalry  arm  of 
our  service.  But  the  brave  fellows  were  very  patient 
with  us,  and  sat  as  nearly  sideways  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  the  class  whose  prime  aphorism  is  ^^  Eyes 
fix>nt!" 

In  a  state  of  senursomnambulism  we  all  got  out,  and 
effected  the  ascent  of  the  first  grade  from  Bear  Biver 
on  foot.  Even  the  sleepiest  of  us  was  rewarded  when 
he  reached  the  top,  and  stood  still  to  wait  for  the 
panting  beauts  we  had  distanced,  and  was  obUged  in 
candor  to  own  that  the  view  firom  this  height  to  the 
opposite  ridge  and  along  the  slender  creeping  line  of 
the  Bear  was  abundantly  worth  the  fatigue  of  walk- 
ing to  obtain  it. 

About  noon  we  entered  that  famous  gallery  of  the 
Wahsatch,  the  first  of  an  intercommunicating  series 
which  lead  by  easy  grades  entirely  through  the  range 
and  down  to  Salt  Lake  City —  Eeho  C(mUm.  The  series 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  avenues  by  which  Na- 
ture has  ever  supplemented  human  art  or  challenged 
it  to  hopeless  contest.  To  wring  from  Nature  such  an 
avenue  and  right  of  way  between  two  tracts  divided 
in  their  physical  geography  by  a  heaven-high  barrier 
a  hundred  miles  thick,  would  have  cost  man  at  least 
a  century  of  the  most  enlightened  skill  and  the  most 
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ittdiutrioiu  labor,  nierefore,  as  if  she  felt  sympathy 
with  those  social  and  commereial  eorrents  which  seek 
to  mii^ie  grandly  over  the  whole  world,  she  gives 
man  the  pass  of  the  Wahsatch,  firee  as  air. 

The  Echo  Ca&on  is  a  cleft  through  the  range,  abont 
ten  miles  long  and  of  varying  width,  sometimes  open* 
ing  laterally  into  valleys  or  recesses  a  mile  broad, 
often  contracting  to  a  mere  alley-way  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  across.  It  has  a  main  southwesterly 
trend,  and  at  its  bottom  runs  the  little  creek  named 
after  it,  a  small  mountain  rivulet  fed  partly  by  springs 
and  partly  by  such  slender  tricklings  as  reach  it  from 
the  dktant  snows.  The  walls  of  the  caBon  are  every- 
where precipitous,  and  in  the  narrowest  defiles  quite 
perpendicular,  frequently  rising  to  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  feet  lliese  are  mostly  of  a  brilliant 
red  sandstone,  and  their  efiect  on  a  sunshiny  day  is 
like  that  of  masses  of  carbuncle. 

Echo  CaBon  must  obviously  have  received  its  name 
from  an  echo,  though  neither  by  experiment  nor  ask- 
ing could  I  discover  one  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
have  given  its  name  to  such  a  magnificent  work  of 
Nature.  Its  grandeur  fortunately  makes  it  of  no  im- 
portance whether  this  subsidiary  dap-trap  be  well 
based  or  not  Another  source  of  its  reputation  exists 
in  Brigham's  preparation  to  fortify  it,  several  years 
ago,  when,  to  appease  a  sudden  access  of  anti-Mor- 
monism  at  the  East,  Government  (or  rumor  for  it) 
proposed  to  send  an  expedition  against  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  break  up  the  entire  Mormon  settlement 
Fortimately  that  act  of  folly  was  not  committed,  al- 
though a  still  worse  one  was.  The  Mormons  were 
not  attacked,  but  a  body  of  United  States  troops 
were  subsisted  at  emirmous  expense  at  Camp  Floyd 
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(well  named  after  a  thi^  and  f^endthrift  of  the  pe<^ 
pie's  money)^  a  place  thirty-nine  miles  from  the  Moiv 
mon  city,  and  having  no  single  advantage  as  a  strate- 
gic or  commercial  post,  except  its  possession  of  a  well 
not  too  brackifi^  to  drink  of.  These  unfortunate 
troops  were  called  an  army  of  observation,  probably 
because  they  must  have  built  an  observatory,  and 
used  a  telescope,  to  see  any  Mormons  at  all.  The 
distance  was  not,  however,  too  great  for  the  inter- 
change of  courtesies  on  the  part  of  the  chief  men  of 
either  side,  nor  for  the  daily  visit  of  enterprising 
commercial  saints  with  something  to  selL  General 
Johnson,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  venera- 
ble imbecile  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  acted  as  the  leader 
of  a  nice,  well-behaved  little  army  diould,  and  never 
gave  the  saints  any  ojQense.  ,  To  revive  a  joke  in* 
vented  for  the  benefit  of  another  military  quietist : 
It  seems  a  shame  to  attack  him ;  he  never  atta(&ed 
anybody.  So  he  stayed  there,  until  &Qm  being  an 
eye-sore  to  the  more  irritable  Mormons,  he  became  a 
laughing-stock  to  all  of  them.  He  is  a  good  joke 
among  them  to  this  day.  The  crows  laugh  at  a  scare- 
crow  they  have  detected ;  how  much  heartier  would 
they  laugh  if  they  could  sell  him  his  own  grain  at 
one  hundred  per  cent  over  the  market,  or,  to  stretch 
the  metaphor,  his  own  beeves  at  the  same  rate  1 

The  narrow  defile  which  Brigham  selected  to  fortify 
before  he  knew  his  invaders,  is  a  very  ThermopylsB. 
Its  bare  red  walls  rise  to  a  height  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  a  sheer  perp^idicular.  An  army  of  the  size 
.of  Johnson's  could  have  been  decoyed  into  this  de- 
file (its  narrowest  part  is  no  wider  than  Broadway  at 
Union  Square),  and  there  put  to  death  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  foes.     Brig^iam's  idea  was  to  shower  them 
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with  grape  and  shrapnel  fiom  dedined  guns  faimg 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  sweep  thffli  with 
similar  missiles  from  each  end  of  the  defile ;  but  an 
ambuscade  of  sharp-shooters  at  the  top  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  a  body  of  men  with  crow-bars  to  topple 
down  loose  fragments  of  the  crag  on  the  invaders' 
heads,  would  have  been  all  sufficient  for  the  bloody 
work. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  another  small 
affluent  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  known  as  Weber 
River,  and  thenceforward  our  course  lay  through  a 
region  very  difierent  firom  any  we  had  been  travelling 
since  we  left  Denver,  indeed,  smce  we  left  the  Mis- 
souri itself. 

We  had  entered  the  area  of  Mormon  conquests. 
Thus  fiur  this  strange  people  had  crowded  back 
against  the  mountains,  desolation,  sterility,  and  pov- 
erty. With  a  delight  no  words  can  paint,  no  heart 
can  feel  save  that  of  a  traveller  who  for  a  thousand 
miles  has  seen  the  earth  beneath  his  feet  an  almost 
unbroken  ashen  gray,  or  burnt  brown,  did  we  look 
out  upon  a  boundless  scope  of  living  green  —  green 
grass,  green  grain*fields,  green  gardens — cool,  fredi, 
and  tender  as  New  England  meadow-land  in  June. 
The  great  sleek  oxen  and  the  mild-eyed  cows  were 
browsing  laoly,  up  to  their  bellies  in  verdure.  The 
rye  and  wheat  were  so  packed  by  their  luxuriance, 
that  to  us,  looking  down  on  them  fit>m  a  crag  of  the 
defile,  their  tops  seemed  ahnost  like  a  solid  tur^  but 
for  the  faint  wind  that  sent  waves  of  shadow  over 
them,  chasing  waves  of  light  Five  minutes  had  suf- 
ficed to  bring  about  the  greatest  visual  contrast  of 
our  lives.  Sterility,  savage  gloom,  death,  or  the  even 
deeper  death  of  never  having  yet  been  bom, — these 
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were  the  burden  of  Nstore's  diant  among  the  cra§pi 
not  a  mile  behind  us ;  now  she  reveled  like  a  Bac- 
chante singing  the  joys  of  com^  and  wine^  and  oil,  or 
better  yet,  crowned  with  plumes  of  harvest^  came  as 
the  matronly  Ceres,  leading  by  her  little  berrynstained 
fingers  the  young  Pomona,  with  prophetic  orchard 
blossoms  wreathed  about  her  sunny  hair,  both  singing 
with  the  stately  bard  of  old,  ^  The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  beneficent  cause  of  all  this  luxuriance  waa  as 
silent  about  itself  as  divine  charity.  But  we  knew, 
here  and  there  we  could  see,  the  canals  with  their 
innumerable  smaller  channels  of  irrigation  which  ram- 
ified  over  the  whole  field,  hiding  their  bounty  xmder 
the  stalwart  stalks,  and  juicy  blades,  and  plump  ripen- 
ing ears  whose  roots  they  nourished.  To  the  unstud- 
ied  observer,  'him  to  whom  all  sand  is  the  same,  the 
witness  of  his  eyes  seems  incredible.  The  soil  of  that 
wonderful  harvest  field  must  be  like  this  which  blows 
in  our  faces  firom  the  shifting  dunes  at  our  side ;  yet 
this  is  sand.  True,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  richest 
soils  in  the  world;  for  it  is  the  detritus  of  rocks  which, 
without  exaggeration,  the  scientific  man  might  choose 
to  call  baked  fertilizers.  We  have  made  our  soup,  our 
stove-polish,  even  our  fiiel,  into  blocks;  so  we  may 
have  blocks  of  condensed  soil.  Piled  up  into  crags 
tm  we  want  them,  they  make  excellent  scenery ;  the 
weather  grinds  them  down,  and  spreads  them  over  our 
grain  fields  and  kitchen  gardens ;  by  and  by  they  are 
as  good  dinner  as  they  were  scenery.  There  is  no 
had  soil  in  the  world.  There  are  incomplete  soils, — 
soils  that  say,  ^  I'll  advance  all  the  silex  you  want,  all 
the  lime,  or  all  the  potash,  only  you  must  get  the 
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almninnm."  But  Utah  soil  need  liaidly  be  cbfianded 
in  this  categoiy.  As  yet  it  needs  no  manure^  acaroelj 
any  top-drearing,  imleflB  as  a  mulch  to  guard  against 
exoessiye  evaporation.  All  it  needs  is  water,  and  how 
to  get  that  is  the  phun  problem  which  engages  the 
Mormon  farmer  day  and  n^^ht ;  not  so  complicated 
a  problem  as  presents  itaelf  to  many  a  New  England 
agriculturist,  but  making  up  for  its  slight  draft  on 
skill  by  a  tremendous  call  on  industry.  The  Utah 
farmer  must  woo  the  very  snow^peaks,  and  through 
them  the  clear,  unanswering  heavens,  which  smile  on 
his  starvation,  until  he  mi^es  the  mountain-top  his 
mediator,  and  builds  a  channel  firom  the  edge  of  the 
eternal  ice  to  his  own  acres,  that  the  bounty  of  the 
sky  may  not  pay  too  large  a  commission  to  his  sub- 
lime go-between  by  leakage  on  the  way.  None  but 
the  Mormon  himself  can  tell  yon  what  nules  of 
patiently  constructed  troughing,  and  piping,  and 
ditching  are  expressed  in  those  glorious  green  acres 
which,  like  the  finest  things  in  a  picture,  seem  the 
easiest  done  because  the  artist  spent  his  sweat,  and 
blood,  and  very  soul  in  giving  them  the  look  which 
hides  his  great  struggles  forever. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  when  we  stopped  to  change 
horses  at  Kimball's,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  last  station  but  one  between  us  and  the 
capital  of  the  Saints.  Hitherto  during  the  aflenoon 
I  had  found  the  beauty  of  the  world's  newly  re- 
covered gpreen  somewhat  marred  by  the  absence  of 
the  highest  element  in  life's  comfort,  and  the  dearest 
stimulus  to,  as  well  as  resting-place  from,  life's  in- 
dustries. I  looked  for  it  steadily,  yet  found  it  never. 
Ilxe  chickens  had  coops;  the  stock  had  its  corrals,  and 
stables,  and  pens  j  the  very  grass  and  grain  were  com- 
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ing  in  at  last  from  the  heat  and  burden  of  their  day, 
to  rest  and  shelter  in  substantial  bams.  But  for  them 
who  toiled  that  these  might  thrive,  for  whom  these 
lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being, — the  men,  the 
women, and  the  children, — what  had  they  to  come  to? 
I  looked  about  me  over  the  green  fields,  carefully, 
wonderingly,  everywhere,  and  found  houses  in  plenty, 
bat  no  home. 

Not  that  the  material  was  lacking.  Some  of  the 
houses  were  excellent  snug  specimens  of  the  adobe ; 
others  were  neat  structures  of  wood ;  scarcely  any 
gave  outward  sign  of  poverty,  shiftlessness,  or  un- 
neatness  in  their  occupants.  The  dejection  which 
they  produced  in  me,  their  utter  un^homelikeness, 
proceeded  almost  wholly  from  negative  causes.  They 
looked  Hke  mere  sleeping  and  eating  places.  The 
spirit  which  raises  the  human  habitation  above  the 
grade  of  the  marmot's  burrow,  the  fox's  cover,  or  the 
bear's  den — ^the  spirit  without  which  a  palace  is  no 
better  than  these — was  utterly  absent^ — not  ffone, 
for  it  never  had  been. 

When  the  quantity  of  houses  within  the  same  in- 
closure  increased,  the  quality  decreased  proportion- 
ally. I  saw  little  red-headed,  tow-headed,  black-haired 
children  tumbling  together  in  promiscuous  heaps, 
rolling  on  the  unsodded  ground  of  the  same  door- 
yard,  while  a  couple  of  women  were  sitting  listlessly 
on  different  porches,  watching  their  play,  calling  to 
them  in  shrill  accents,  yet  seeming  to  ignore  each 
other  enticely*  No  house  had  its  pretty  little  garden- 
patch  in  front  of  it  No  flower-beds  testified  to  the 
pride  which  wifely  hands  took  in  making  the  house, 
whither  a  lover  brought  them  home,  the  delightful 
and  longed-for  nest  which  means  earthly  heaven  to 
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the  matured  husband.  There  was  no  indication  any- 
where of  keeping  the  marriage  wine^  yielded  by  the 
clusters  of  maidenhood,  fix>m  turning  into  the  yinegar 
of  that  wretched  self-deception,  ^^  the  steady  old  mar- 
ried people's*'  condition.  No  climbing  rose  stretched 
its  arms  over  the  gable  to  fling  bouquets  and  perfumed 
dew  into  the  second-story  window.  Around  the  porch- 
pillars,  where  such  there  were,  nestled  no  honey- 
suckle, no  columbine,  no  Wisteria,  nor  cypress,  nor 
morning  gloiy,  nor  madeira,  nor  trumpet  vine.  What 
unvaiying  betrayal  of  the  house's  inside  is  always 
given,  clear  as  speech,  by  these  lovely  dumb  out* 
siders !  While  you  listen  and  assent  to  them,  there 
she  stands,  turning  their  tendrils  about  her  finger, 
with  as  delicate  lovingness  as  if  they  were  her  own 
soft  curls,  and  she  standing  before  a  toilet  whose 
true  tale  makes  her  modesty  blush  with  joy  because 
it  is  almost  tea-time,  and  he  is  coming.  There  is  no 
need  she  should  be  here  with  her  tender  little  prun- 
ings,  her  dexterous  persusflions  of  the  wayward  shoot, 
her  fond  help  of  the  right  twisting  one ;  for  the  caress 
she  gave  her  pets  yesterday  is  still  gratefully  remem- 
bercd  hy  them,  and  they  tell  of  her  in  ways  unmia- 
iakable.  The  very  bees,  for  whom  she  haa  made  an 
emerald  spiral  stair  up  to  a  seventh  heaven  of  bless- 
edness among  the  nectaries,  croon  about  her  as  they 
drink  honey  from  goblets  of  alabaater,  and  gold,  and 
ruby,  and  empurpled  crystal,  saying,  ^^  There's  a 
woman  within !  there's  a  woman  within ! "  Yes,  in- 
deed !  who  else  ?  The  husband  puts  his  name  on  a 
silvered  copper*plate  —  great,  gross,  mechanical,  pur- 
chasable thing,  which  you  might  melt  down  to  make 
pennies,  or  stair-rods,  or  andirons;  the  wife  writes 
hers  in  Ood's  live  letters  that  grow,  not  get  shaved 
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and  jointed  into  sentences,  on  the  lattice  of  a  shady 
veranda.  And  when  she  is  gone, — look  at  the  vines 
and  the  flower-beds, — then  there  is  no  need  of  crape 
on  the  door-knob.  As  they  wilt,  the  bees  come  again : 
^  There's  no  woman  within  — ^no  woman — no  woman 
within  any  more.*' 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  New  England  stand- 
ard which  I  saw  in  Utah,  was  Kimball's,  the  next  sta- 
tion but  one,  as  I  have  said,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
driver  promised  to  be  as  long  as  possible  in  changing 
horses,  that  I  might  seek  admission  to  the  house  —  a 
cozy  white  cottage,  low,  broad,  and  roomy,  with  those 
architectural  aftei^thoughts,  known  as  wings  and  lean- 
tos,  which  mark  the  increase  of  fiBunily  and  prosperity 
as  the  growth  of  a  tree  has  its  memorandum  in  the 
rings  of  its  bark.  This  admission  I  sought,  not  from 
any  desire  to  take  Time  by  the  forelock  in  my  explora* 
tion  of  the  Mormon's  domestic  concerns,  but  because 
the  house  looked  like  one  where  I  could  get  bread 
and  milk.  Its  outside  had  a  promise  of  scoured  white- 
oak  shelves  within ;  of  dazzling  pans,  golden  cream, 
and  snowy  loaves. 

My  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  witii  an  imme- 
diate ^  Come  in ! "  I  found  myself  in  a  sunny,  low- 
ceUed  sitting-room,  where  a  fine-looking  mitrfc, 
somewhere  in  her  well-preserved  fifties,  sat  talking  to 
a  pair  of  very  tidy  and  prepossessing  young  women, 
both  under  twenty-five,  and  each  holding  a  healthy 
baby. 

I  frankly  stated  my  case  at  once.  I  was  an  Over- 
land traveller  who  had  lived  on  cured  provisions  and 
hard-tack  so  long  that  a  slice  of  fresh  bread  and  but- 
ter, with  a  bowl  of  sweet  "morning's  milk,"  unde- 
nuded  of  the  cream,  would  not  only  insure  my  grat- 
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itude,  but  the  regular-market  price,  left  to  their  own 
quotatioiu 

The  matronlj  lady  instantlj  arose  and  went  to  the 
dairy  closet.  The  material  for  tny  satisfiustkm  was 
before  me  in  a  few  seoonds,  with  tilie  snowiest  of  dam- 
ask towels  beneath  it.  I  felt  new  life  with  every  bite 
and  table-spoonfuL  I  felt  the  dust  washed  out  of  me, 
body  and  souL  A  still  further  fireshening  occurred  to 
me  as  I  looked  at  these  pretty  young  mothers  and 
their  babies.  I  made  up  a  pretty  little  idyl  about 
theuL  The  mothers  were  former  school  acquaint- 
ances— cousins — something  of  that  sort  They  had 
been  married  about  the  same  time ;  by  a  pleasant 
turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  they  had  been  brought  to  be 
near  neighbors  in  the  same  settlement;  and  now,  as  I 
had  seen  at  the  East  so  often,  one  of  the  pretty  young 
mothers  had  run  in  to  match  babies  with  the  other^ 
and  prattle  out  th^  hearts'  sweet  foolishness  with- 
out risk  of  being  misunderstood — talking  lovely  rig- 
maroles of  baby-talk  to  their  ^^Utle  pessm  iittens,'* 
with  fullest  sympathy  from  each  other  and  benignant 
grandma. 

The  sight  of  them,  after  six  hundred  miles  of  ster- 
ile ice  and  stone,  exhilarated  me  like  a  generous  ladle- 
ful  of  punch.  "  Those  are  very  pretty  babies ! "  said 
I,  addressing  the  matron  in  all  sincerity  of  heart. 

^^  Tes,  I  think  so,"  she  replied ;  ^^  but  you  must 
allow  for  a  grandmother's  partiality." 

I  replied  that  no  such  allowance  was  necessary  to 
me,  and  continued,  '^  These  young  ladies  are  your 
daughters,  then?" 

^^  They  are  my  daughters-in-law,  sir,"  returned  the 
fine-looking  matron. 

^  So  you  have  both  your  sons  and  their  wives  wii|i 
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yau  ?  Indeed^  you  are  to  be  envied,  with  sndi  a  de^ 
lightfiil  home  about  you  in  other  respects." 

^'  These  babies,  sir/'  answered  the  matron  gravely, 
^are  the  children  of  my  aon,  now  abroad  on  the 
Lord's  business — my  son,  Mr.  Kimball,  after  whom 
this  place  is  called.  These  young  ladies  are  his  wives, 
and  I  am  the  first  wife  of  one  you  have  often  ere  this 
heard  of  in  the  States, — Heber  Kimball^  second  Presi« 
dent,  and  next  to  our  prophet  Brigham  Young  in  the 
government  of  Utah." 

Why  should  I  blush  ?  Nobody  else  did.  The  ba- 
bies  crowed  as  they  were  tossed  ceiling-ward  in  the 
maternal  fashion,  not  even  paying  the  Gentile  in- 
truder the  compliment  of  getting  scared  by  him. 
The  young  mothers  had  heard  the  whole  conversa- 
tion; yet  Eve  before  the  fall  could  not  have  been 
more  innocent  of  shame.  Mrs.  Heber  Kimball  showed 
no  sign  of  knowing  that  I  could  be  surprifled  by  any- 
thing  she  told  me.  Yet  I,  a  cosmopolitan,  a  man  of 
the  world,  liberal  to  other  people's  habits  and  opin- 
ions to  a  degree  which  had  often  subjected  me  to 
censure  among  strictarians  in  the  Eastern  States, 
blushed  to  my  very  temples,  and  had  to  retire  into 
the  privacy  of  my  tipped  milk-bowl  to  screen  the 
struggle  by  which  I  restored  my  moral  equipoise.  I 
was  beyond  measure  provoked  at  myself  Ever  since 
we  left  Green  River  I  had  known  I  was  in  Utah.  I 
had  been  thinking  about  Mormon  peculiarities  all  day 
long;  yet  the  first  apparition  to  my  senses  of  that 
which  had  absorbed  my  intellect,  took  me  entirely 
aback! 

If  the  three  observed  my  confusion,  they  had  suffi- 
cient tact  not  to  show  it.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Heber 
Kimball  the  first  must  undoubtedly  have  understood 
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mj  pofliti<m,  and  that  the  plain  rteaightforwaid 
statement  which  die  made,  was  for  the  porpoae  of 
landing  me  at  one  throw  in  the  midst  of  polygamic 
ideas.  She  did  not  ask  my  name ;  made  no  inqoiiies 
regarding  my  companions^  who  were  stretching  their 
legs  outside  of  the  cottage  gate,  rejecting  all  invitar 
tions  on  my  part  to  come  in  and  share  my  bi«ad  and 
milk  with  me.  She  was  kind  and  pleasantly  inter* 
ested  in  my  well-being  to  the  extent  of  this  provision, 
but  as  nonchalant  of  whateyer  spirit  I  might  cherish 
toward  Utah  as  one  can  well  imagine.  Without  the 
least  braggadocio  or  offensive  protrusion  of  our  mu- 
tual and  radical  differences,  she  nevertheless  set  me 
at  once  upon  the  true  basis,  and  let  me  know  that 
polygamy  was  the  law  of  the  land  where  I  now  trod^ 
and  she  and  her  own  as  firm  in  the  fiuth  as  I  Sn  mo- 
nogamy, without  anything  more  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
her  creed  than  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  or  Horace 
Oreeley  in  theirs. 

Had  I  never  seen  anjrthing  more  of  polygamy  than 
I  met  here,  I  should  have  gone  my  way  feeling  pu2> 
zled  as  to  whether  the  system  might  not  have  pos* 
sessed  a  certain  advantage  for  people  arrived  at  one 
particular  stage  of  civilization,  akin  to  that  which  it 
bestowed  upon  the  Old  Testament  Jews.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  firightfully  retrograde  step 
for  the  society  whence  I  came,  but  that  decided  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  these  Mormons.  On  the  ladder  of 
civilization,  round  number  two  would  be  degradaticm 
to  the  foot  planted  on  number  three ;  but  it  would  be 
as  great  an  elevation  to  the  stander  on  number  one. 

Blrs.  Heber  Kimball  the  first,  though  rapidly  near- 
ing  her  grand  climacteric,  was  the  finest-looking 
woman  whom  I  saw  in  Utah.    In  the  Highlands  of 
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Scotland  she  might  have  been  Helen  McOregor ;  in 
Pahnvra,  Zenobia ;  in  France,  Joan  of  Arc.  She  was 
considerably  above  woman's  middle  size;  her  hair, 
slightly  grizzled,  was  dressed  neatly  back  beneath  a 
plain,  snow-white  cap ;  her  figure  was  erect,  and  the 
embodunent  of  strength  and  endurance;  her  eyes, 
which  seemed  a  bluish  gray,  were  fearless,  and  looked 
straightforward ;  her  mouth  was  almost  masculine  in 
its  firmness ;  her  nose  a  finely  cut  aristocratic  Roman ; 
her  manner  perfectly  self-poised,  replete  with  influen- 
tial and  winning  dignity,  and  expressive  of  a  powerM 
will,  strong  for  the  control  of  her  own  faculties,  as 
well  as  the  whole  nature  of  other  people ;  her  voice 
pleasant,  yet  commanding;  her  general  expression 
that  of  pride  without  self^jonsciousness,  and  courage 
untainted  by  braggadocio.  She  was  a  woman  to  make 
you  stop  and  look  back  after  her  in  a  crowded  thor- 
oughfare; she  would  have  arrested  your  attention 
anywhere,  on  Broadway,  the  Strand,  or  the  most 
thronged  portion  of  the  Parisian  Boulevards*  I  did 
not  wonder  when,  days  afterwards,  in  talking  with 
her  husband,  who  knew  nothing  of  my  previous  meet- 
ing with  her, — since  eke  was  only  visiting  her  daugh- 
ters-in-law at  the  time  I  saw  her, — Heber  Eamball 
told  me  that  not  only  in  time,  but  in  ability,  she  was 
the  very  first  of  his  wives — the  wife  to  whom  he 
most  deferred,  and  in  whose  wisdom  he  had  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  I  was  fully  prepared  for  that  as- 
sertion ;  but  I  confess  that  my  credulity  was  at  first 
nearly  staggered,  when  I  heard  that  her  conversion 
to  Mormonism  was  prior  to  her  husband's,  and  that,  in 
plain  terms,  he  was  her  convert  to  all  the  tenets  of  Joe 
Smith  and  the  later  dogma  of  polygamy — last  of  all 
conceivable  doctrines  for  whose  championship  you 
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would  think  of  looking  to  a  wife  I  Paradoxical  as 
tluB  assertion  may  be,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it 
made  among  Mormons,  yet  never  with  tiie  fiuntest 
hint  at  a  denial.  Indeed^  the  style  of  her  few  short 
sentences  addressed  to  me  seemed  to  show  that  she 
gloried  in  it 

After  my  recovery  behind  the  charitable  shelter  of 
the  milk-bowl,  I  could  not  succeed  in  disciplining  my 
mind  as  thoroughly  as  I  had  my  &ce.  That  poor 
monogamic  brain  of  mine  kept  pondering  and  dream- 
ing  as  if  it  were  dazed  How  could  those  pretty 
young  women  sit  and  look  at  each  other's  babies  — 
both  of  nearly  the  same  age ;  hear  the  matron  talk 
of  the  youthM  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  now  gathering 
in  the  elect  from  foreign  parts ;  see,  each  in  the  op- 
posite infant,  the  plain  apostolic  seal  stamped  on  its 
little  countenance,  —  yet  rock  away  so  cheerfully  and 
talk  baby  Latin  so  blithely ;  benaister  each  other,  and 
give  mutual  advice  about  the  cut  of  long  dothes, 
or  the  management  of  teething  ?  Heavens4  What 
strange  unsexing  operation  must  their  souls  have 
gone  through  to  keep  them  from  frenzy — murder — 
suicide  ?  I  afterward  put  this  question  to  their  father- 
in-law,  Heber  the  first,  and  his  terse,  all-conclusive 
explanation  was,  ^^  Triumph  o'  grace/* 

I  know  that  conscience  is  mostly  custom^  that  taste 
is  training,  and  shame  the  sense  of  being  singular. 
Still  I  confess  that  my  imagination's  utmost  stretch 
Mis  short  of  realizing  how  that  double  pair,  baby 
and  mother,  can  sit  iM^vis  all  day  long,  and  not  feel 
hate,  horror,  hell  itself  striving  somewhere  in  their 
depths !  I  ache  as  I  look  at  them ;  for  it  seems  as 
if  those  breasts  which  suckle  the  babies,  must  sufifor 
such  frightful  tension  as  sometimes,  instead  of  whole- 
some human  milk,  to  yield  gall  and  blood ! 
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I  shouM  have  felt  relieved  if  those  two  pretty  young 
girls  of  a  sudden  had  leaped  up  and  fired  their  babies 
at  each  other's  heads,  pounced  upon  each  other  with 
a  tigrine  spring,  seamed  each  other's  faces  with  re- 
lentless nails,  tore  hair,  gouged  eyes,  bit,  taaimed, 

killed !  Then  would  they  have  shown  decidedly  less 
graet^  but  considerably  more  humanity.  The  ^ainU 
would  have  evaporated,  but  in  their  places  would  be 
women. 

I  meant  to  say  just  what  I  have  written ;  so  I  felt 
glad  that  these  charming,  kindly,  self  crucifying  crea- 
tures offered  not  the  slightest  objection  to  my  paying 
a  quarter  for  my  bowl  of  mUk  and  buttered  slice.  I 
never  belonged  to  that  cla^  who  beUeve  a  good  din- 
ner  equivalent  to  a  contract  to  lie  for  the  flattery  of 
one's  host.  Truth  always,  on  my  time-table,  has  the 
right  of  way  over  turbot. 

After  leaving  Eamball's,  we  rode  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty-nine miles  through  a  continuation  of  the  widening 
gallery  which  had  hitherto  led  us  through  the  Wah- 
satch,  stopping  about  midway  at  Moimtain  Dell,  where 
a  beautiful  stream  ran  crystal-dear  to  unite  its  waters 
with  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  and  where  I  had  time  to 
take  the  first  invigorating  plunge  which  I  had  en- 
joyed since  leaving  Denver.  This  description  of  the 
refreshing  bath  is  perhaps  rather  too  conventional 
and  rhapsodic;  for  my  action  was  a  much  sedater  one, 
and  co^isted  in  lyig  down  and  having  the  dust 
washed  from  my  parched  body  by  a  flow  of  deliciously 
pure  water,  two  or  three  feet  deep  above  the  pebbly 
bottom. 

I  found  the  effect  of  the  bath  so  sedative  that  I  en- 
joyed, after  returning  to  my  seat,  the  first  unbroken 
sleep  I  had  known  in  several  days. 
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I  was  awakened  hjmj  companions  to  enjoy  the 
weird  picturesqueness  of  a  fire  kindled  by  camping 
emigrants,  and  flashing  ite  spectral  light  upon  a  fine 
perpendicular  precipice  of  white  granite  Just  as  we 
broke  through  the  western  face  of  the  Wahsatch,  and 
came  to  the  head  of  the  foot-hills  fix>m  which  the  vast 
basin  of  the  Lake  is  for  the  first  time  visible,  with  the 
embowered  City  of  the  Saints  sleeping  at  the  bottom 
of  its  vast  cradle. 

Under  a  vague  mysterious  moonUght  we  whirled  of 
a  sudden  among  the  adobe  houses  and  the  shadowy 
streets  of  Brigham's  capital  Gbing  at  once  to  the 
only  hotel  of  the  town,  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  with 
our  piles  of  Eastern  letters  unread,  we  were,  for  the 
first  time  in  six  days  and'nights,  as  soundly  asleep  as 
Epimenides. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

The  original  seiuse  in  which  I  use  the  title  to  thia 
chapter  will  be  defended  as  I  proceed  I  certainly  do 
not  bestow  the  name  of  New  Jerusalem  upon  the 
Mormon  capital  because  of  its  bearing  any  resem« 
blance  to  the  city  of  the  disembodied  saints. 

Among  th6  many  courtesies  extended  our  party  by 
Mr.  HoUaday  and  others  connected  with  the  Overland 
road  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Center^  commending  us  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Rumfield,  representative  of  the 
Wells -Fargo  interest  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Through 
this  gentleman  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Stein,  then  Mr.  Holladay's  agent  at  the  same  place, 
and  since  occupying  an  important  position  as  manager 
of  one  of  that  great  stage-man's  new  lines,  for  which 
he  is  eminently  fitted  by  a  grade  of  business  talents 
and  indefatigable  industry  seldom  met  with  at  the 
East  or  West. 

These  gentlemen  formed  the  capital  of  acquaint- 
anceship upon  which  we  began  business  in  Utah.  To 
them  we  owe  innumerable  and  peculiar  facilities  for 
the  study  of  Salt  Lake  City,  its  scenery,  its  people, 
and  its  usages,  though  they  are  responsible  for  none 
of  my  opinions. 

The  Salt  Lake  Hotel,  where  we  stopped,  is  the  only 
one  frequented  by  Gentiles;  indeed,  the  only  one  which 
claims  any  position  corresponding  to  the  hotels  at  the 
East   It  is  a  good-sized  house  of  two  stories  in  height^ 
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yntii  broad  verandafl  on  its  fii^ade.  Our  toohls  opened 
upon  the  upper  one,  and  thenoe  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  principal  street. 

The  peculiarities  of  Mormonism  are  not  external ; 
and  a  traveller  merely  seeing  the  city  m  transitu,  must 
be  disappointed  of  the  keen,  fresh  sensation  which 
people  expect  in  visiting  the  centre  of  the  most  re- 
markable social  system  in  ChristendonL 

The  hotel  we  found  to  differ  in  no  important  re- 
spect from  the  well  kept^  homely  tavern  of  any  quiet 
Eastern  village.  Tourists  fortunate  enough  to  have 
received  their  first  impressions  of  Ore^  Mountain 
scenery  before  Vermont  began  to  be  crossed  by  its 
net-work  of  iron  rails,  used  to  see  a  very  similar  tav- 
ern on  their  way  over  the  magnificent  stage  road 
from  Troy  to  Rutland,  when  they  halted  for  dinner 
the  first  day  out  at  ^'  Love's,''  in  Bennington.  Town- 
send,  who  keeps  the  Salt  Lake  Hotel,  is  a  gruff  but 
obliging  man,  between  fifty  and  sixty.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  was  a  Saint  until  Heber  Kim- 
ball called  him  ^^  brother ; "  and  the  unobtrusiveness 
of  polygamy  at  its  very  head-quarters  may  be  inferred 
finom  the  £9tct  that  a  week  elapsed  before  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  industrious  old  lady  who  gave  us  such 
nice  little  dishes  of  hot  scrambled  eggs,  and  made  us 
fresh  coffee  when  we  came  down  late  to  breakfast  was 
one  Mrs.  Townsend,  and  a  younger  woman  who  took 
such  good  care  of  our  rooms  was  another. 

The  only  peculiarity  of  the  hotel  was  its  lack  of  a 
bar-room ;  and  with  this  few  people  obliged  to  make 
any  protracted  stay  at  a  Western  hotel  will  be  dis- 
posed to  quarrel.  The  deficiency  was  a  guarantee  of 
quiet  nights  and  orderly  days.  From  sunrise  till  sun- 
set the  long  line  of  tie-posts  in  firont  of  Townsend's 
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was  studded  with  haxd j  HtUe  mustangs^  whose  rnxor 
browned  riders  were  nfteahing  themselves  within^ 
or  transacting  busmess  without;  and  until  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  (always  till  the  Overland  stage  arrived 
from  the  East),  the  verandas  were  occupied  by  gen- 
tlemen smoking  and  chatting  in  their  easy-chairs; 
but  never  was  the  seemly  order  of  the  establishment 
broken  by  any  approach  to  a  row,  or  even  by  vocif- 
erous discussion. 

The  dining-room  was  lively  and  bustling  for  a 
couple  of  hours  from  the  bell-ringing  of  each  meal, 
fresh  relays  of  guests  occupying  vacated  seats  as  &Bt 
as  one  battalion  of  dishes  could  be  cleared  from  the 
field,  and  a  fresh  one  brought  into  position.  Town- 
send  was  largely  patronized  by  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  neither  among  permanent  nor  transient 
guests  was  there  anything  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  peculiar  social  customs,  had  we  not  abready  been 
aware  of  it 

The  main  street,  which  ran  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
was  splendidly  broad,  -  in  this  respect  not  surpassed 
by  the  widest  portion  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Its 
architecture  was  nothing  to  boast  of,  being  that  of  a 
town  whose  citizens  are  still  in  the  first  stage  of  do- 
inff,  and  have  not  vet  reached  the  second  one  of  con- 
sidering  how  to  do  The  shops  were  consistent  with 
the  hotel,  and  like  it  might  have  been  transported 
from  the  principal  street  of  any  prosperous  Eastern 
village.  There  were  some  brick,  some  wooden,  and 
numerous  adobe  houses,  generally  two  stories  in 
height,  and  without  decoration.  The  commercial 
fronts  displayed  their  wares  through  no  ambitious 
plates  of  French  glass,  but  annoimced  them  on  shin- 
gles or  handbills,  and  by  the  still  more  straightfor- 
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ward  method  of  samples  at  the  dooivwaj.  AH  the 
ordinary  trades  were  represented,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  the  usual  country  fondness  for  miscellaneous 
traffic  within  one  indosure;  the  house-furnishing 
business,  inclusive  of  groceries,  shoes,  hardware,  all^ 
indeed,  that  one  would  look  for  in  the  ^country 
store  "  par  exeeUence,  being  a  favorite  and  well  pat- 
ronized kind  of  commerce.  The  milliner  and  dress* 
maker  had  their  separate  sanctuaries,  as  one  finds  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  but  possessed  no  such  prom- 
inence as  tbey  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  occupy 
in  UtaL  It  was  evident  that  polygamy  and  gynoo- 
racy  are  terms  by  no  means  convertible.  The  vast 
scale  of  shopping  prevalent  in  Gentile  communities 
is  the  grand  guarantee  and  safeguard  of  monogamy. 
Brigham  Young  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  man  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  even  richer  perhaps  than 
any  single  member  of  the  Bothschild  family ;  but 
were  his  milliner's  and  mantua-maker's  bills  to  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  single-wived  establish- 
ment at  the  East,  even  his  exchequer  might  be  ex- 
cused for 'coming  to  bankruptcy.  From  my  observar 
tion  of  Mormon  sumptuary  habits,  I  should  suppose 
that  the  budget  of  a  polygamic  household  was  made 
up  on  the  principle  of  dividing  one  normal  and  East- 
em  wife's  allowance  among  a  multitude,  instead  of 
multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  the  harem.  The 
philosopher  acquainted  with  the  underlying  motive 
of  most  marriages  in  society  will  find  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  imderstanding  how  a  given  number  of 
wives  can  consent  to  receive  the  fraction  of  a  man 
apiece ;  but  when  it  comes  to  dividing  the  pin-money, 
he  beholds  an  eternal  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  polyg- 
amic ideas  among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
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I  was  strack  by  the  rarity  of  doctors'  and  lawyers' 
shingles  in  the  principal  street  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  former  deficiency  is  easily  accounted  for.  There 
are  few  more  healthful  localities  on  the  Continent 
than  this.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  fogs  are  firequent  and  obstinate*  The 
only  escape  of  such  a  vast  body  of  water  being  air- 
ward,  the  evaporation  constantly  going  on  beneath 
an  unclouded  sun  necessarily  keeps  the  atmosphere 
overladen  with  moisture.  But  the  shores  of  the  lake 
are  almost  as  imsettled  as  when  the  Mormons  first 
came  to  the  Territory.  The  nearest  point  of  the 
shore  (Black  Bock)  is  twenty  miles  distant  firom  the 
city;  and  although  the  temperature  of  the  latter  must 
be  to  a  certain  extent  modified  by  the  lake  fogs,  dur- 
ing the  summer  at  least,  they  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  city  as  unpleasantly  perceptible  moist- 
ure. The  outskirts  of  the  city  along  the  river  Jordan 
are  in  some  places  overflowed  and  boggy;  within  five 
mUes  of  it  are  a  number  of  large  thermal  springs;  yet 
the  people  seem  troubled  by  no  malaria,  nor  by  the 
endemic  diseases  which  arise  from  it 

The  vital  intertexture  of  social,  religious,  and  civQ 
polity  resulting  firom  the  Mormon  system,  would  well- 
nigh  do  away  altogether  with  the  profession  of  the 
attorney  and  counselor,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Government  still  claims  territorial  ju- 
risdiction in  Utah.  The  Federal  authority  is  nom- 
inally paramoimt,  but  one  fact  must  always  operate 
to  nullify  it  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  United 
States  courts  may  get  their  judges  fi*om  any  portion 
of  the  Union  at  our  Chief  Magistrate's  discretion,  but 
their  juries  must  always  be  impaneled  from  among 
the  Mormons  themselves.    The  Gentile,  resident  in 
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or  travelfing  through  Utah,  gainfl  nothing  by  getting 
his  cauae  into  the  United  States  courts.  Human  in- 
genuity can  fitshion  no  oath  comprehensiye  enough 
in  its  form  or  terrible  enough  in  its  sanction  to  bind 
a  Mormon  juryman  to  the  prejudice  of  his  coreligion- 
isty  or  of  the  vast  autocracy  {theoera^  he  calls  it)  by 
whose  &vor  he  holds  all  that  is  most  precious  to  him, 
not  only  for  the  life  which  now  is,  but  for  that  which 
is  to  come.  Where  the  matter  in  dispute  is  indiffer- 
ent to  ^ths  Ckureh^  or  to  any  Mormon  in  it^  the  citizen 
of  Utah  is  as  just  as  another  man.  Under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  (Gentile  litigant  may  be  sure  of  jus- 
tice at  Brigham  Young's  own  hands.  Were  I  anxious 
for  speedy  adjustment  of  a  cause  between  myself  and 
any  other  Oentile,  and  confident  of  the  justice  of  my 
own  side,  I  do  not  know  the  referee  in  whose  hands  I 
would  more  gladly  leave  my  interests  than  Brigham 
Young's.  Outside  the  arena  of  his  fitnaticism,  he  is 
not  surpassed  in  honesty  of  purpose,  clear-headedness, 
purity  of  motive,  and  justice  of  feeling,  by  any  man 
I  ever  met.  But  rare  indeed  must  be  die  case  in 
which  "  the  Church  "  has  not  some  little  fibre'  of  in- 
terest, some  trifling  stake  sufficient  to  partialize  the 
referee,  in  a  community  the  boast  of  whose  religious 
polity  is  that  it  interpenetrates  every  relation  of  life, 
and  ramifies  through  every  interest  of  the  proprietor, 
the  citizen,  and  the  man.  The  result  of  this  state  of 
things  is  to  remove  the  whele  amenabiUty  of  private 
conscience,  not  only  fi*om  the  United  States  tribtmal 
which  frames  the  oath,  but  from  the  Gentile's  God 
whose  power  forms  its  sanction,  to  the  Church  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  and  the  incarnation  of  its  divine  au* 
thority  in  the  apostle,  prophet,  autocrat,  and  vicar  of 
the  true  God,  Brigham  Young. 
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So  long  BS  our  Govemment  respects  Magna  Charts 
priyUeges,  and  deals  with  Mormonism  upon  common- 
law  prmciples  and  a  peace  status,  so  long  will  its 
courts  in  Utah  remain  mere  scarecrows,  known  by 
the  people  to  be  made  of  rags  and  bean-poles.  No 
order  of  court  has  the  slightest  validity ;  no  guber- 
natorial proclamation  even  the  poor  privilege  of  a 
right  to  be  published  and  circulated,  without  the 
indorsement  of  Brigham  Young.  There  is  but  one 
remedy  to  this  condition  of  Federal  powerlessness  — 
the  declaration  of  martial  law  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory. Military  commanders  stationed  m  Utah  have 
repeatedly  urged  this  course  on  the  Washington  Ex- 
ecutive. There  has  been  at  least  one  case  in  which  I 
think  the  prayer  must  have  been  indorsed  by  the 
most  rigorous  theorist  upon  popular  rights  and  con- 
stitutional measures.  But  it  has  never  been  granted. 
The  past  few  years  have  greatly  modified  men's  views 
regarding  the  safety  and  propriety  of  a  recourse,  in 
extreme  exigencies,  to  abnormal  methods*  We  have 
seen  the  rights  of  jury  trial  and  Aabecia  carpus  sus- 
pended in  emergencies  far  less  imperative  than  sev- 
eral which  have  called  for  that  action  in  Utah.  Still, 
the  reaction  of  feeling  following  our  late  war's  neces- 
sary laxities  will  operate  strongly  against  any  fViture 
attempt  at  interference  with  the  course  of  civil  law ; 
and  in  any  case,  the  Executive  which  declares  martial 
law  in  Utah  must  occupy  a  position  of  most  weighty 
and  delicate  responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
beyond  peradventure  that  whenever  the  United  States 
Govemment  finds  it  vital  to  make  its  power  felt  as 
paramoimt  above  that  of  Mormonism,  and  to  do  more 
than  preserve  the  mere  semblance  of  royalty  ia  Utah, 
the  only  possible  path  to  such  a  result  is  through  the 

SI 
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court-martiaL  But  I  did  not  mean  to  b^in  political 
disciuHsion  so  early  in  m  j  acquaintance  witib  Salt  Lako. 
The  traveller,  coming  into  the  Saints'  City,  either 
from  the  mountain  or  the  desert  aide,  finds  much  to 
expand  his  mind  and  rest  his  eyes.  The  breadth  oi 
the  streets  is  delightful  to  him  after  squeezing  his 
way  through  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  Wahsatch, — tat 
we  judge  of  all  things  relatively,  —  and  the  Monnon 
Boulevards  are  as  broad  for  a  street,  as  the  caiSona 
are  narrow  for  a  mountain  pass.  By  survey,  all  the 
etreets  of  Salt  Lake  City  are  one  hxmdred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  wide  between  fence  linea  Twenty  feet  of 
this  width,  on  each  side,  belong  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  blodcs,  in  the  thidcly  settled  part  of  the  citf  , 
contain  eight  lots  apiece ;  each  of  these  lots  measure 
ing  one  and  a  quarter  acres  —  a  most  gencikous  i^ 
portionment  for  any  city  proprietor.  The  blocks  front 
alternately  upon  the  streets  running  north  and  south, 
and  those  running  east  and  west  For  instance,  sup* 
pose  us  entering  the  city  by  the  "<  Emigration  load," 
—  ourfibces  directed  due  westward, — the  lots  beloiq^ 
ing  to  the  first  block  on  our  right  front  our  street; 
those  on  our  left  ofier  us  their  sides;  we  cross  the 
first  transverse  street,  and  the  lots  of  the  block  on 
the  left  front  us,  while  we  flank  the  lots  of  the  block 
on  our  right  An  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  city^ 
some  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  Emigration 
road,  contains  blocks  of  four  lots  measuring  two  and 
one-half  acres,  and  five-acre  lots  esdst  in  some  otiber 
blocks  to  the  southward  The  dwelling-houses,  like 
the  stores,  are  principally  of  adobe,  with  here  and 
there  a  brick  or  wooden  one,  and  an  occasional  builds 
ing,  belonging  to  some  more  opulent  Saint,  of  the  gray 
sandstone  or  granite  from  the  OBioni;    By  a  nuim» 
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pd  regolation  the  builder  ib  oMiged  to  set  his  house 
at  least  tweirtj  feet  back  jfrom  the  fitmt  fence  of  his 
lot,  and  to  plant  shade-trees  along  his  street  line. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  lateral  isola* 
tion  of  all  dwelling-houses  which  seems  as  strictly 
enjoined,  is  to  give  the  streets  a  dignity  and  gener- 
osity of  appearance  quite  independent  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  but  twenty-three^  years  since  the  advance 
guard  of  the  first  Mormon  expedition  camped  down 
m  the  brash  upon  the  site  of  the  present  flourii^bing 
and  growing  city,  yet  the  wonderful  industry  and  un«- 
daunted  feiih  of  this  remarkable  people  have  seemed 
to  infase  their  spirit  into  the  very  trees,  for  the  side- 
walks along  the  front  of  their  courts-yards  are  densely 
roofed  avenues  of  living  green;  the  maple,  the  cotton^* 
wood,  the  poplar,  a  species  o£  acacia  like  our  honey* 
locust,  seeming  to  have  thriven  apace  wherever  the 
settler's  hand  has  planted  them,  and  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  is  anywhere  witnessed  in  the  East 

Along  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  exist  some 
such  pleasant  exceptions  to  the  dejected  unhomelike- 
ness  whi(^  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  as  character- 
isdng  the* grounds  around  Mormon  houses,  that  I 
hast^i  with  delight  to  give  them  their  due.  Even 
these  exceptions  are  the  mere  external  symbolisi^ 
tions  of  that  higher  grade  of  wealth  and  luxury  dis* 
tinguishing  all  cities ;  the  gardener's  paid  work,  not 
the  wife's  and  daughter's  sweet  pastime,  save  in  one 
or  two  cases  (those  the  best)  where  a  true  marital  love 
had  kept  a  household,  thoa^  Mormon^  still  mono- 
gamic. 

The  space  hetween  tiie  house  and  the  firont  fence 
is  flusnaged  according  to  Hie  means  and  taste  of  the 
proprietor.  In  sonie  instaaoeB,  tiie  at&itairian  element^ 

1  CkwmtiBS  ftoBi  Jidr,  IS47. 
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being  in  the  aflcendant,  has  boldly  brought  the  vege- 
table garden  forward  into  public  notioe.  I  like  the 
sturdy  self-assertion  of  those  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
string-beans.  Why  should  they,  the  preservers  and 
sustainers  of  mankind,  slink  away  into  ba<^  lots,  be- 
hind a  high  board  fence,  and  leave  the  land-holder  to 
be  represented  by  a  set  of  lazy  bouncing-bets  and 
stiff-mannered  hoUyhodui,  who  do  nothing  but  prink 
and  dawdle  for  their  living, — the  deportment  Tturvey- 
drops  of  the  vegetable  kingdom?  Other  fiont  yards 
are  variegated  in  pretty  patterns  with  naturalised 
flowers — children  of  seed  brought  from  many  coun- 
tries :  here  a  Riga  pink,  which  minds  the  Scandinavian 
wife  of  that  fiur  off  door-way  around  which  its  ances- 
tors blossomed  in  the  short  Northern  summer  of  tiie 
Baltic ;  here  a  haw  or  a  holly,  which  speaks  to  the  Eng- 
lish wife  of  yule  and  spring-time,  when  she  got  kissed 
under  the  one  or  followed  her  &ther  clipping  hedge- 
rows of  the  other ;  shamrock  and  daisies  for  the  Irish 
wife;  fennel — the  real  old  ^ meetin'-seed '"  fennel — 
for  the  American  wife ;  and  in  some  places  where  tact^ 
ingenuity,  originality,  and  love  of  science  have  blessed 
a  house,  curious  little  alpine  flowers  of  flashing  scar- 
let or  royal  purple,  brought  down  from  the  green 
dells  and  lofty  terraces  of  the  snow-range,  to '  be 
adopted  and  improved  by  culture.  Of  all  I  liked  best 
a  third  dass  of  front  courts,  given  up  to  moist,  home- 
looking  turf-grass,  of  that  deep  green  which  rests  the 
soul  as  it  cools  the  eyes — grass,  that  febrifrige  of  the 
imagination,  which,  coming  after  Ihe  woolly  gramma 
and  the  measureless  stretches  of  ashen-gray,  sage 
brush  through  which  the  traveller  reaches  Salt  Lake 
City,  almost  makes  him«  go  to  sleep  singing ;  grass, 
that  silent  ballad  of  Nature,  whereof  the  dying  htb* 
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ble  dimly  caught  snatehes,  beeatusie  of  all  created 
things  it  best  blends  in  with  the  Eden  meadows 
dawning  on  their  inner  eyes  as  the  outer  glaze  slowly 
on  this  world. 

Brigham  Youngs  Heber  Kimball,  and  Porter  Bock- 
well,  beside  many  other  Mormons  of  less  celebrity, 
have  told  me  that  when  they  first  came  to  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Salt  Lake  City,  it  was  as  arid  a  sand  and 
sage  barren  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  plateaus 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  Their  assertion  is  cor- 
roborated to  the  traveller  reaching  Salt  Lake  City 
from  any  point  of  the  compass,  by  the  sharply 
drawn  boundary  between  fields  fidrly  packed  with 
harvest,  idling  gardens,  and  orchards  where  the 
branches  crack  under  their  wealth  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  on  the  other,  tracts  where  no  living  thing  breaks 
the  monotony  of  sand  and  alkali  but  the  ashen  arte- 
misLa,  the  cactus,  grease  wood,  or  saUcom. 

I  asked  the  Mormon  leaders  how,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  could  ever  have  decided  to  found  a 
nation  here.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  theory  of  soils, 
physical  geog^phy,  organic  chemistry,  and  the  en- 
tire tribe  of  sciences  embracing  these,  were  inade- 
quately imderstood,  even  by  technical  people,  profess- 
ors and  the  like,  whose  business  they  were.  As  to 
our  best  practical  farmers,  in  comparison  with  many 
boys  at  this  day  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  scientific 
schools,  they  were  so  ignorant  that  they  would  have 
turned  in  dismay  from  the  project  of  bringing  the  Salt 
Lake  Basin  under  profitable  culture.  Among  the  Moi^ 
mon  leaders  were  none  who  possessed  the  advantages 
which  we  express  by  the  comprehensive  term  of  '<  a 
liberal  education."  Most  of  them  were  the  plainest 
of  plain  farmers.    Yet,  without  hesitation,  they  un- 
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dertook  to  ndnm^  tor  the  soppoii  q£  man,  a  tnel 
whose  latent  poeaibiUtiefl  of  cultivatioiiy  ev^i  at  tUs 
day,  would  &il  to  preseBt  theniBelveB  b j  any  ezter- 
nd  indication  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  ilie  bert- 
read  and  keenest-minded  men  of  their  dan.  This 
soil  is  tractable.  Indeed,  its  fertility  is  wonderfol. 
But  how  could  tA^  know  itt  Or  was  it  possible  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  enterprise  felt  contented  with  the 
mere  &ct  of  putting  between  their  people  and  their 
persecutors  twelve  hundred  miles  of  unsettled  wilder- 
ness,  half  of  it  a  succession  of  giant  mountain  wa]l% 
with  a  coping  of  eternal  snowt  What  a  firightfiil 
responsibility  must  theirs  have  been  who  founded 
Ihe  future  of  all  those  women,  children,  and  old  men 
(not  to  mention  the  able-bodied  men)  upon  a  guess! 

But  Brigham  Young  solemnly  assured  me  that  it 
was  no  guess.  His  contemporaries  among  the  lead* 
ers  indorse  that  statement  Their  answer  is  that  God 
bade  them  stop  here.  To  the  north  of  the  city,  along 
the  Wahsatch  range,  they  point  out  for  tiie  curious 
stranger  a  peak  where  Brigham  Young,  like  Jacob, 
passed  the  night  in  wrestling  with  an  angel.  Gh>ing 
up  alone  into  this  mountain  to  pray  at  the  close  of 
the  day  when  the  people  with  him  reached  the  first 
ridge  whence  an  outiook  could  be  obtained  across  the 
valley  now  cradling  the  Saints'  metropolis,  he  fell  into 
a  trance  of  revelation.  A  certain  shining  one  came  to 
him  direct  from  Ood  and  the  martyred  prophet,  and 
telling  him  that  the  base  of  the  range  was  his  nar 
tion's  goal,  finished  by  a  command  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple down  into  the  plain,  and  there  to  found  the  cil^ 
whereof  the  Lord  had  promised  aforetime,  ^  All  men 
shall  flow  unto  it,  and  be  saved.'*  By  obedience  to 
those  heavenly  instructions,  the  Mormons  have  made 
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^  the  wildemesB  likQ  Sden^  the  desert  like  the  garden 
of  the  Lord"  Thus^  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Salt 
Lake  colony  is  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of 
fimatioism ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  grandest  in  its  faith 
against  all  apparently  rational  likelihood,  hut  the 
nost  fully  justified  hy  its  success.  After  this,  it  can 
be  no  matter  of  astonishment  to  any  reflecting  mind 
that  the  Mormons  unreservedly  believe  in  a  man  and 
a  system  vindicated  by  results  so  imprevisible  on  the 
ordinary  basis  of  human  experience.  As  a  direct 
corollary  from  this  statement  flows  the  irresistible 
conviction,  that^  of  whatever  else  they  may  be  guilty, 
tl^  great  minority  of  Mormons,  from  Brigham  Young 
down,  believe  in  themselves  and  their  fanaticism  as 
sincerely  as  the  devoutest  Christian  believes  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  In  view  of  all  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  I  could  no  more  find  room  for  the  accusation 
of  these  men  as  ^pocrUes  than  for  a  suspicion  of  the 
aincerity  of  the  most  iUuBtrious  martyr  in  the  Chri* 
tian  Church. 

The  truth,  which  they  could  not  have  known  sci- 
entifically, because  as  yet  Science  scarcely  knew  it 
herself,  was  that  the  only  element  lacking  to  the  util- 
ization of  the  Utah  soil  was  water.  Lrigation  of 
course  had  been  understood  from  the  earliest  antiq- 
uity ;  but  that  this  was  the  only  need  of  a  soil  like 
that  of  the  Great  Basin,  no  one  knew,  for  the  fact  wius 
oontrary  to  all  external  indications. 

In  applying  the  process  of  irrigation  to  their  city 
site,  the  Mormons  performed  an  incredible  amoimt  of 
labor.  Much  of  this,  from  their  inexperience  and 
their  want  of  scientific  education,  was  merely  thrown 
away,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  useful  only  as 
^  practice.''    They  had  to  begm  studying  the  prob« 
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lemg  of  hydraulics  and  engineering  wliere  their  an- 
cestors began.  When  we  see  the  blunders  frequently 
made  by  nations  building  on  that  aggregation  of  past 
experiments  and  generalizations  known  as  science,  we 
shall  not  wonder  that  one  painfully  constructed  con- 
duit intended  to  supply  the  Saints  with  water,  refused 
to  fall  in  with  its  builders'  wishes,  from  the  &ct  Ihat 
it  sloped  up  toward  the  city  instead  of  down.  The 
successftd  portion  of  their  result  remains.  It  is  ample 
for  their  present  purposes,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
novelties  which  strike  a  purely  American  traveller 
passing  through  their  streets. 

On  each  side  of  the  highway  one  is  surprised  to  see 
a  small,  but  rapid  and  unfailing  stream,  running  in 
what  we  should  call  the  gutter.  No  artificial  means 
are  taken  to  protect  it  It  is  not  piped,  nor  tiled,  nor 
sluiced ;  the  utmost  that  is  anywhere  done  for  it  is 
to  pave  its  channel,  two  or  three  feet  in  breadth,  with 
uncemented  cobblestones.  But  this  is  the  aqueduct. 
From  this  open  gutter,  the  inhabitants  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  now  numbering-  between  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen thousand  people,  draw  their  entire  supply  of  war 
ter  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  To  be  sure  a  few 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  different  portions  of  the  city ; 
Townsend,  our  landlord,  has  one  of  them  in  his  back 
yard }  but  the  supply  which  they  afford  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  with  that  running  along  the 
curbs,  and  even  to  the  taste  of  a  new-comer  alto- 
gether inferior  to  the  latter. 

All  the  earlier  associations  of  an  Eastern  man  con* 
nect  the  gutter  with  ideas  of  sewerage ;  and  a  day  or 
two  must  pass  before  he  can  accustom  himself  to  the 
sight  of  his  waiter  dipping  up  from  the  street  the 
pitcher  of  drinking  water  for  which  he  has  rung,  or  the 
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pailfnl  whidi  is  going  into  the  kitchen  to  boil  his  din- 
ner, and  into  the  laundry  to  wash  his  clothes.  The  nov- 
elty of  the  sensation,  however,  soon  disappears  when 
he  pushes  his  investigations  from  street  to  street,  and 
nowhere  finds  *  impurity  of  any  kind  mingling  with 
the  rivulet  which  runs  clear  and  pellucid  before  his 
own  door.  Dead  leaves  and  sand,  the  same  foreign 
matters  as  the  wind  drifts  into  any  forest  spring,  are 
necessarily  found  in  such  an  open  conduit;  but  no 
garbage,  nothing  offensive  of  any  kind,  disturbs  its 
purity.  ,^ 

Though  there  must  needs  be  some  unmanifested 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  the  water  seems  to  take 
care  of  itself;  there  are  no  regulations  posted  for  its 
protection ;  the  gutters  are  under  the  surveillance  of 
no  visible  police.  A  Mormon  citizen  need  hardly  be 
forbidden  to  throw  ashes,  or  slops,  or  swill  into  the 
water  on  which  he  and  his  neighbors  depend  for  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  and  even  life  itself  I  never  saw  any- 
thing  done  to  mar  the  puiity  of  this  paragon  of  gutters 
by  the  littlest  child  or  most  ignorant  stranger. 

But  this  gutter  has  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  do- 
mestic function  to  perform.  Across  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  every  citizen's  inclosure  runs  a  narrow 
channel,  sometimes  tiled  over,  sometimes  a  mere 
open  depression  such  as  might  be  scratched  with  a 
hoe,  leading  from  the  outer  and  public  stream  to  the 
inner  and  private  domain.  The  simplest  of  sluice- 
gates, a  smooth  board,  a  mere  shingle,  shuts  the  curb 
end  of  this  channel.  It  seems  an  easy  matter  to  pull 
it  up.  A  baby  could  lift  it,  speaking  after  the  manner 
of  muscles  and  tendons.  Bui  the  late  lamented 
Windship  could  not  stir  it,  speaking  ^Un  faro  cofh 
geientiw'*    Starr  King  used  to  tell  with  great  gusto 
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the  story  of  *  New  England  <d6miy  amall^  uaiMaaBj 
anall,  in  the  .respect  of  avoirdupoifl^  but  great  in 
soul,  who,  on  being  tlireatened  with  petMnal  violence 
by  the  malcontent  nAom  he  was  sent  to  arrest,  re- 
pliedy  <<  Skaki  me  ?  Shake  wie  ?  When  you  shake  me^ 
you  shake  the  State  of  Massachusetts !  "  Similarly, 
the  person  who  inconsiderately  lifts  that  shingle,  lifts 
the  Church  of  the  Latterly  Saints;  and  that,  as 
my  old  pioneer  Comstock  would  say,  ^  is  a  pretty 
hefty  pull  for  any  man." 

The  water  of  Mormondom,  like  everything  else 
vital,  except  the  contumacious  air  which  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  its  bearings,  is  the  property  and  the 
concern  of  the  Church.  The  Church  therefore  ap* 
points  a  water^warden,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
the  supply  gets  apportioned  <m  principles  of  equity  to 
every  man's  close,  so  far  as  he  has  reduced  it  to  culti* 
vation.  Sometimes,  when  the  previous  winter's  snow 
has  been  comparatively  scanty  on  the  mountain^tope 
(as  was  the  case  durmg  the  winter  precedent  to  this 
particular  summer  of  which  I  speak),  great  discretion 
is  necessary  in  the  allotment  of  the  shares  devoted  to 
irrigation.  A  scheme  is  carefully  laid  out  by  the  war 
ter-warden,  calculated  for  the  portion  of  the  common 
territory  which  each  land-Jiolder  owns,  and  showing  as 
delicately  as  possible,  by  the  necessarily  rude  means 
of  measurement,  just  how  much  water  per  diem  falls 
to  the  share  of  each  cultivated  lot  in  the  city.  With 
this  scheme  in  hand,  the  water-warden  daily  goes  his 
roimds,  and  lifts  the  sluice-gates  accordingly.  Thus^ 
for  instance,  Brother  Brown's  lot  is  twice  the  area  of 
Brother  Perkins's  immediately  adjoining;  therefore 
the  warden  lifts  Brother  Brown's  gate  from  9  until  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  Brother  Perkins's  gate  meanwhile  remain* 
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ing  ahul  At  II  o'dock  Brother  Brown's  gate  is  shut, 
and  £rom  that  time  till  noon  Brother  Perkins  has  his 
l^ate  ^'  histed."  This  system  accords  with  a  state  of 
society  patriarchally  simple;  and  the  exist^ice  of  such 
a  state  of  society  among  the  Monnons  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  &ct  that  the  misdemeanor  of  ^^  hii^ 
ing  "  one's  own  gate  is  almost^  if  not  ^itirdy^  un- 
known to  the  calendar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 

Inside  the  land-holder's  fence  the  apparatus  for  the 
distribution  of  his  share  to  the  thirsty  soil  is  no  less 
simple  than  effective.  Across  the  laud  which  he  cul- 
tivates runs  a  net-work  of  shallow  furrows  or  scratches 
connected  with  the  channel  coming  under  his  fence 
from  the  gutter.  As  the  water  is  let  in  tO/  him  it 
finds  its  way  through  this  righlningled  system  of 
channels,  and  is  rapidly  drunk  up  by  the  planted 
squares  between  th^n.  K  he  is  an  enthusiast  in 
horticulture,  and  has  particular  beds  or  single  plants 
which  are  his  favorites,  he  leads  a  private  tidbit  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  that  term  for  anything  fluid)  to  the 
roots  of  hU  pet,  by  opening  a  temporary  channel 
fix>m  the  main  ftirrow  with  his  cane  or  the  toe  of  his 
boot.  The  associations  of  Pdestine  throng  every* 
where  throughout  Mormondom,  and  with  special  co- 
gency they  came  upon  me  here.  I  remembered  the 
declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^Thou  tumest  men^s 
hearte  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned,"  in  connec- 
tion with  another  scriptural  expression :  ''  When  a 
man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  ene- 
mies to  be  at  peace  with  him."  Nowhere  on  this 
side  of  the  Holy  Land  could  the  preacher  find  such 
an  illustration  for  the  first  text.  The  proprietor's 
foot  made  a  little  scratch  toward  the  root  of  a  Law- 
tOQ  blackberry  he  was  trying ;  the  activity  he  put 
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forth  was  nearly  unoonscioua^  but  the  longed -finr 
moisture  crept  toward  the  delicate  thirsty  spongioleBy 
and  by  one  slight  contraction  of  a  human  muscle,  the 
prosperity  of  that  strange  orphan,  that  banished  8ci<»i 
among  shrubs,  was  permanently  secured.  How  much 
of  the  Bible's  poetry  we  lose  through  our  ignorance 
of  physical  geography!  Hepceforth  to  the  Lawton 
blackberry,  the  cloudless  sun,  which  had  shone  but 
to  wilt  it  before,  was  a  guide  luring  it  upward  with  a 
golden  finger.  So  the  proprietor's  Airrow,  scratched 
with  a  mere  boot-tip,  had  instantly  changed  a  curse 
into  a  blessing ;  and  the  wilting,  parching,  blasting 
enemy  was  in  an  instant  converted  to  the  best  of 
firiend&  The  poor  little  spindling  thorny  canes  found 
the  sunlight  ^  at  peace  with  them,"  as  the  rivulets  of 
water  were  turned  to  give  them  drink.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  multitudinous,  even  constant  illustrations 
of  some  Old  Testament  statement  found  among  the 
Mormons,  whether  they  be  citizens  or  agriculturists. 
Indeed,  the  whole  Mormon  polity  is  only  a  fresh 
realization  of  the  elder  and  original  Jewish  life. 

The  freshly  arrived  Gentile  is  surprised  at  the  pau- 
city of  women  in  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
still  more  so  by  the  appearance  of  the  few  who  do 
manifest  themselves.  I  had  expected  to  find  the 
feminine  element  largely  predominating  on  the  side- 
walks of  a  nation  whose  essential  characteristic  is 
disproportion  of  the  sexes  on  the  woman's  side.  But 
the  settlements  of  Colorado  (a  Territory  in  which  the 
disproportion  in  the  opposite  direction  is  something 
quite  appalling)  are  gay  with  the  ornamental  portion 
of  the  race,  compared  with  the  thoroughfiures  of  Mor- 
mondom.  Any  sunshiny  day  in  Denver  or  Central 
City  brings  out  on  the  promenade  a  greater  number 
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of  women  than  can  be  found  nnder  the  most  fikvor* 
able  circumstances  in  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
I  could  only  account  for  this  fact  by  supposing  that 
the  institution  of  the  harem,  no  matter  where  trans- 
planted nor  by  what  race  adopted,  inevitably  brings 
with  it  the  jealousies  and  the  rigors  of  Stamboul;  that 
polygamy  and  the  seclusion  of  women  are  fimdamen- 
tally  inseparable. 

Such  women  as  appear  are  a  further  surprise  to  the 
Gbntile,  by  their  unobtrusive,  unconscious  demeanor. 
Not  unnaturally,  one  expects  to  find  the  Mormoness 
either  shamefaced  or  brazen.  I  looked  for  dejected 
faces,  faces  that  knew,  felt,  and  showed  their  owners' 
degradation ;  or  hard,  defiant  faces,  glorying  boldly 
in  their  shame.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  My 
mistake  arose  through  forgetfulness  that  the  social 
moralities  are  manufactured ;  artificial,  not  natural ; 
man's  temporary  expediency,  not  Gk)d*s  eternal  law ; 
that  shame  is  merely  the  regret  one  feels,  discovering 
himself  ridiculously  at  variance  with  the  usages  of  ' 
the  surrounding  majority.  The  poet  is  right  by  the 
lofty  ideal  standard  (which  nobody  observes);  en- 
tirely wrong  by  the  practical  standard  (on  which  the 
whole  woild  shapes  itself),  for,  whenever  the  high 
ideal  man  gets  grouped  with  others  into  a  community, 
there  "  honor  and  shame  "  «fo  ^  firom  condition  rise,'* 
and,  indeed,  rise  from  nothing  else.  A  public  opinion, 
isolated  fi*om  all  others  on  one  hand  by  a  mountain 
system  six  himdred  miles  wide,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  a  desert  of  equal  width,  accepts  of  polyg- 
amy as  the  normal  state  of  the  race.  Thus,  on  all 
principles  of  social  morality,  I,  who  had  been  looking 
to  see  Mormon  women  blush  and  drop  their  veils  as 
they  passed  me,  should  have  stayed  in  my  room  at 
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TowfiBeiid^fl,  with  my  cheeks  oriaumMd  bj  the  thought 
that  I  wu  a  degraded  nKmogamist!  In  fiiet^  the  women 
i^peared  Uke  the  respectable  cfatas  of  seamstrenes 
eranmon  in  any  Eastern  city,  oonscioas  not  only  of  no 
degradatMMi,  but  of  no  singukrity.  A  person  igno* 
rant  of  the  system  nnder  ^vdiidi  they  lived,  woaM 
never  have  looked  at  them  a  second  time. 

After  getting  tho«,«glily  «rted  torn  .«r  ^fWm 
ride  of  six  hundred  miles,  we  gladly  accepted  the 
guidance  of  one  of  our  newly  acquired  acqnaintanoes, 
and  went  out  to  oveihaul  the  lions  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

One  of  the  first  places  which  we  vimted  was  tiie 
Theatre,  or  Opera-bouse.  Tbis  was  a  comparatively 
recent  building,  but  engaged  our  earliest  attention 
from  the  &et  that  its  interior  was  at  the  present 
moment  lively  with  preparations  for  the  coming  In» 
dependence  Ball  to  be  given  by  the  President.  We 
were  now  at  the  end  of  June  or  eariy  in  July.  Mjr 
diary  does  not  tell  me  the  exact  date,  but  it  could 
not  have  been  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  latter 
month. 

The  buildingwas  situated  on  one  of  tiie  streets  run* 
ning  pamllel  to  that  Main  (or  tml^miter  ^'Whiskey** ) 
Street  on  which  Townsend's  fronted.  It  was  situated 
at  a  trifling  distance  from  the  presidential  mannons, 
and  belonged  to  Brigham  Young,  ^o  had  erected 
it  not  only  with  a  view  to  jfumishing  accommodation 
for  the  amusements  of  his  people  as  a  state  exp^ 
diency,  but  as  «  bucdness  speculation.  I  am  fior 
enough  from  any  inclination  to  state  this  fact  as  a 
slur.  Brigham  Toung  has  no  less  right  to  make 
money  than  any  private  ^tisen;  and  it  is  creditable 
to  his  tact  and  foresight  to  have  initiated  an  ent«^ 
prise  which  abundantiy  oonduees  to  the  weUare  of 
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the  Oiiirch,  while  it  acts  &)t  hk  own  emolument. 
Here,  once  fiyr  all,  I  desire  to  record  my  con^ctioaa 
that  i^  instead  of  harmoniang,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  two  interests  of  church  advancement  and 
selfish  aggrandizement  happened  to  clash^  Brigham 
Young  would  not  hesitate  the  firaction  of  a  second 
after  perceiving  the  fact  to  put  his  own  interests  un- 
der foot,  and  conserve  those  of  abstract  MormomsoL 

Without  any  such  knowledge  of  the  classics  as 
might  have  infoimed  Brigham  Young  how  the  Boman 
ruler  kept  his  people  good-natured  by  bread  and  dr- 
(ms  acting,  the  remarkable  master  of  this  lemaikahle 
nation,  by  his  own  shrewd  sense  and  clear  intuitions, 
from  the  beginning  understood  the  vast  effiidiency  of 
mnusements  as  an  element  in  the  enginery  of  a  rigor- 
ous government  While  the  ^^  Social  HaJl "  (a  small 
saloon  like  those  devoted  to  concerts  and  lectures  at 
the  East)  seemed  sufficient  for  popular  accommoda- 
tion, the  head  of  the  ^^  Latter-day  Samts  "  gave  not 
only  the  prestige  of  his  approval  and  monetary  «d 
to  the  institution  which  provided  his  people  with  in- 
iKOcent  recreation,  but  contributed  his  actual  presence 
to  their  i^orts,  and  (what  was  a  still  more  perilous 
experiment,  but  abundantly  justified  by  the  result) 
jmrsonally  joined  in  these  e^iorts,  leading  the  dance, 
like  Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries. 

When  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  de- 
manded a  wider  area  for  the  hours  of  its  unbending, 
the  President,  taking  the  initiative  as  in  a}l  other 
popular  mov^nents,  condescended  to  become  the 
bttSder  and  proprietcn*  of  tiie  first  nominally  conoti- 
tuted  theatre  or  opera-house  erected  within  the  Moir^ 
mon  dominions.  I%ie  aooo«mts  of  this  enterpriae 
Jbekfig  to  his  penonal  ledger^  «Dd  its  use  is  frantod 
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to  ttiy  orgmiiiMiioa  calculated  to  further  its  purpose^ 
at  a  rate  merely  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  his  ex- 
penditure in  building  and  keeping  it  in  repair.  I 
hare  qpoken  of  it  as  tending  to  his  aggrandizement^ 
but  in  justice  I  should  substitute  for  that  statement 
the  assertion  that  it  does  not  tend  to  his  loss. 

We  found  the  building  a  very  plain  one.  Its  &- 
fade  was  covered  with  a  neutral-tinted  stucco,  and  en« 
tirely  without  ornamentation,  unless  a  surfieice  broken 
by  simple  pilasters  be  considered  as  such. 

The  front  doors  were  closed.  It  was  still  early  in 
the  afiemoon,  and  we  visited  the  theatre  quite  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
people  whom  we  were  likely  to  find  eng^aged  in  the 
overseeing  or  handiwork  of  its  preparation  for  the 
approaching  festival,  as  for  a  good  view  of  itself. 
We  passed  by  a  narrow  side«lley  to  the  rear,  and 
entered  through  a  dark,  tortuous  passage,  such  as 
leads  through  the  hinder  part  of  any  theatre  at  the 
East. 

We  found  the  stage  finely  commodious,  less  so  than 
that  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music,  but  a  trifle 
larger  than  that  of  Niblo's.  Its  area  was  not  so  well 
distributed  as  that  of  the  latter  theatre,  the  breadth 
to  a  certain  extent  being  sacrificed  to  the  depth;  but 
the  happy  calculation  or  chance  which  made  Niblo's 
stage  a8  nearly  perfect  in  its  proportions  as  any  in 
the  world,  cannot  be  expected  everywhere,  —  even 
among  an  inapired  race  like  tiie  Modem  Theocracy. 
No  Mormon  doubts  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle and  the  Temple  have  been  revealed  to  Brig- 
ham  Young,  as  was  the  pattern  of  the  former  edifice 
among  the  Jews  to  Moses ;  but  I  suppose  that  ev^i 
the  most  enthusiastic  theocrat  does  not  expect  to 
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have  Heaven  make  out  all  the  qpecificationB  for  a 
Mormon  Winter  Garden. 

The  air  was  busy  with  the  sound  of  the  carpenter's 
hammer,  putting  down  the  last  planks  of  the  tempo- 
rary floor  flush  with  the  stage,  and  covering  the  entire 
parquet;  and  between  the  strokes  rose  a  hum  of 
women's  voices,  or  above  them  every  now  and  then 
a  shrill  call  or  a  ringing  laugh.  The  talk  was  poly- 
glot ;  for  among  the  sisters  who  were  dressing  the 
theatre  were  not  only  the  elder  comers  and  expe- 
rienced Saints,  but  recent  arrivals  from  numerous  na- 
tionalities. I  noticed  in  the  bustling  little  groups 
that  sat  binding  the  ropes  with  evergreens  after  the 
manner  of  an  Eastern  Christmas  church-dressing,  or 
BuppUed  the  binders  with  culled  cedar  sprigs  from 
the  big  fragrant  heaps,  a  number  of  fresh  Scandina- 
vians, and  many  more  of  those  unmistakable  German 
bauerinnenj  whose  short  blue  petticoats  and  elephantine 
ankles  make  such  a  large  portion  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  every  station  platform  in  the  West  where 
an  emigrant  tndn  lies  by  on  the  switch.  The  Kit- 
chens and  Gretchens  had  not  lost  a  single  one  of 
OLoee  distinctive  peculiaritieB  which  mark  them  any- 
where  between  Castle  Ghurden  and  St  Louis,  except 
that  their  big,  honest,  glass-blue  eyes  looked  a  trifle 
less  dolly  and  wondering.  Well  might  this  be,  after 
their  bumps  of  the  marvelous  had  been  calloused  by 
such  tremendous  thumps  of  unpression  as  even  a 
Yankee  gets  from  twelve  hundred  miles  of  Plams  and 
Boeky  Mountain  travelling,  to  say  nothing  of  tne  pe- 
culiar and  spedal  blow  which  must  have  been  inflicted 
on  candidates  for  female  saintship  by  the  realities  of 
Hormondom  itself  Otherwise  they  were  the  same 
sturdy,  stumpy  little  peasants  as  huddle  about  the 
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Battery  on  the  arrival  of  a  Bemnen  baric,  with  the 
same  linty  locks  straggling  fix>m  under  their  caps 
over  fiill-moon  fiuses  of  that  curious  color  produced 
by  tan  upon  a  blonde  complexion.  The  sun  which 
had  flooded  them  throughout  their  Overland  journey, 
had  only  intensified  the  photography  of  Bavarian 
harvest-fields  and  Prussian  turnip -patdies.  Inter- 
mingling,  or  rather  forming  interspersed  groups,  with 
these  (for  as  yet  tiiey  had  learned  no  common 
tongue)  were  Kent  and  Surrey  hop-pickers;  sprightly 
Welsh  shepherdesses,  brightMt-eyed,  sturdiest-calved, 
blackestjiaired  of  all;  Irishwomen  (the  smallest  lot, 
as  belonging  to  a  race  preoccupied  by  other  than 
the  Mormon  despotism)  and  a  fow  Americans,  who, 
wherever  they  appeared,  were  the  dominant  sisters  oi 
the  circle.  I  wandered  among  them,  and  universally 
found  cheerful,  contented  fitces,  except  where  mid* 
die  age,  attained  before  the  peasant  left  Europe, 
had  made  indelible  the  traces  of  servile  labor  and 
hardship.  Nowhere,  however,  could  I  find  a  coun- 
tenance which  even  so  much  as  once  in  its  life>time 
had  been  enlivened  by  the  higher  class  of  thoughts 
and  emotions.  The  better  brute  fiusulties  were  rep- 
resented everywhere.  Industrious  patience,  good  na> 
ture,  dog  fidelity,  sullen  strength,  ^  these  were  ubiq- 
uitous ;  and  I  could  well  believe  that  in  many  cases 
the  emancipation  of  such  elements  from  the  hopeless 
servility  of  peasant  life  in  Europe  had  been  a  true 
improvement  and  elevation,  even  though  the  change 
had  been  from  a  professed  Christianity  into  a  real 
Mormonism.  Certainly  the  monogamy  of  a  Stafford* 
shire  potter's  hovel,  or  of  a  den  in  tiie  minmg  districts 
of  England,  on  the  grange  of  progressive  <avili«ition 
is  several  notches  bdow  the  polygamy  of  Utah.    Cw^ 
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tain  apes  are  monogamio,  but  tiieir  females  would  be 
bettered  by  becoming  women,  though  the  transfor- 
mation involyed  their  participation  in  a  Tartar  harem. 
Thus,  despite  our  view  of  it  in  the  absolute,  Mormon*- 
ism  may  prove,  m  iransUuy  a  valuable  ascending  step 
to  many  wretched  slaves  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  Europe,  who  now  are  women  but  in  name,  bearing 
all  the  pangs  and  insults  of  the  man,  with  an  addition 
of  maternal  throes  and  wearinesses.  I  felt  glad  to 
think  thus  as  I  went  looking  about  me  among  the 
new-come  women  dressing  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 
Here  they  were  not  doing  field  labor,  hoeing,  carry- 
ing asses'  burdens.  Many  of  them,  in  twining  these 
pretty  cedar  wreaths  and  making  these  ropes  of  frar- 
grant  greenery,  had  the  first  womanly  work  of  their 
lives,  the  first  work  to  be  sung  or  smiled  over,  to  call 
out  the  higher  faculties  of  soul  or  fingers.  Some  of 
them  were  singing,  many  smiling,  and  I  felt  a  mixture 
of  pain  and  pleasure  as  I  saw  how  awkward  their 
features  were  at  it.  It  was  as  if  the  fiicial  muscles 
were  taking  an  apprenticeship  at  expressing  happy 
thoughts,  and  their  hearts  had  a  fturlough  to  be  glad 
for  the  first  time.  What  strudc  me  most  strangely 
was  the  entire  absence  of  representatives  fi*om  the 
upper  ranks  of  Mormon  woman  society,  for  comparar  , 
tively,  at  any  rate,  there  are  such  ranks.  At  the 
East,  even  among  the  monogamists  of  a  society  so 
full  of  imperfections  as  our  own,  such  like  festival 
preparation  rallies  all  the  squires'  and  lawyers'  wives, , 
the  ladies  firom  the  first  village  fiunilies,  those  who 
are  conspicuous  at  the  quiltings,  those  who  lead  in 
the  Dorcas  and  sewing  societies.  No  wiunen  cor- 
responding to  those  who  make  vestry -rooms  and 
Achoolfhouses  cheery  throughout  the  week  before  an 
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Bastem  Chiislmafl  were  aojrwliere  viaible  among  tiie 
evergreens  of  the  Salt  Lake  llieatre. 

On  the  stage  I  was  introduoed  to  several  prominent 
men  of  the  Territory  who  were  superintending  the 
work.  They  were  capable,  intelligent4ooking  peo- 
ple, and  so  well  dressed  that  they  might  easily  have 
passed  for  Gentile  visitolrs.  The  day  ol  rdigions 
costuming  seems  to  have  gone  by  eveiywhere.  The 
*^  great  human  average  "  runs  through  sects  as  wdl 
as  nationalities ;  in  cities  at  least,  Quakers  manifest 
their  adherence  to  the  meeting  by  their  primness  in 
the  clothes  of  the  world,  rather  than  by  the  assump* 
taon  of  any  uniform  garb  of  their  own.  Similarly 
among  the  ruling  Mormons,  singularity  of  dress  or 
hair-cut  has  fidlen  out  of  fiivor,  on  the  very  admira- 
ble principle  of  Goethe  (I  quote  ^  Wilhehn  Meister  " 
from  memory)  that  he  who  diflbrs  firom  his  lellows 
in  some  chief  particular  should  be  all  the  more  care- 
ful to  conform  to  them  in  non-essentials.  Urns  a 
very  influential  Mormon  then  standing  on  the  stage, 
and  a  sourin-law  of  Ptophet-Fresadent  Brigham,  was 
really  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  discovered  his  belong- 
ing to  the  Saints^  since  on  Broadway  he  would  have 
passed  for  a  thriving  Boston  merchant  or  a  Lowell 
manu&cturer.  He  had  the  dean-diaven,  keen-^^t- 
ured  foce  of  a  New  England  business  man  still  ding- 
ing to  the  habitudes  of  twenty  years  ago.  (I  set  the 
chronol<^cal  Ibnit  to  save  the  fcMrmer  epithet,  ^  etrntt- 
ihaven^*'  which  is  distinctive  of  no  daas  of  smsible 
men  at  the  present  day,  though  occasional  individuals 
of  sense,  through  eccentricity  or  misfortune,  are  still 
found  beardless.)  The  governing  classes  on  the  stage 
(there  were  several  oi  that  denomination)  were  as  un- 
mistakable in  the  crowd  of  workmen  and  workwomen 
as  they  are  everywhere  else. 
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Out  of  all  prenent^  I  recognized  one  man  as  the 
ruling  spirit  the  moment  I  set  my  eyes  on  him,  and 
it  required  but  small  discrimination  of  character  to 
do  so.  He  more  fully  met  my  preconceived  ideal 
than  any  of  the  Saints  I  saw  on  that  or  any  other 
time.  He  might  have  stood  for  a  Aill-length  statue 
of  **  The  Mormon."  Perhaps  because  my  mind  felt 
flattered  to  find  its  preconceptions  so  fiQly  realized, 
even  where  some  of  them  were  not  entirely  just  to 
the  Saints  in  general,  my  attention  had  become  pleas* 
urably  riveted  upon  him  several  minutes  before  our 
cicerone  had  an  opportunity  to  introduce  us  to  his 
apostolic  notice.  He  was  a  man  apparently  somewhat 
over  sixty,  but  showing  none  of  the  infirmity  of  years. 
He  was  erect,  portly,  full-chested,  broad-shouldered, 
powerfully  made,  abont  six  feet  high,  and  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds.  Perhaps  he  was  originally  a 
blacksmith,  as  they  say ;  he  may  have  combined  that 
employment  with  the  agricultural  calling,  which  he 
afterward  told  me  occupied  his  youth.  He  was  built 
like  a  cyclops,  at  any  rate.  Everything  about  him 
spoke  of  rude  animal  vigor.  His  face  was  very  strik- 
ing: a  compound  of  keen  wit,  finesse,  insight  into 
character,  with  native  sensuality  enough  to  fiimish 
the  basis  for  a  Yitellius.  Perhaps  it  was  the  latter 
half  of  his  face  which  made  him  satisfy  my  ideal  of 
^<  The  Mormon,"  and  there  I  was  unjust ;  for  on  close 
study  I  did  not  find  that  the  basis  of  this  remarkable 
people's  fanaticism  was  laid  in  sensuality, — however 
much  the  fact  of  polygamy  might  superficially  point 
to  that  conclusion.  Neither  would  it  be  just  to  call 
sensuality  this  particular  Mormon's  govemihg  trait. 

His  bright  black  eyes  were  small  and  twinkling ; 
well  proportioned  nose  regular,  but  coarse. 
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cheeks  encioeched  on  the  orbital  cayities  above  them, 
and  in  oommon  with  hia  whole  fiMse  were  plufl^  and 
blonde,  with  a  glaoe  of  sunhnm  from  apoetolic  sum- 
mer tonm  His  lips  were  very  full,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  mouth  lickerish  as  FalstaflTs ;  his 
chin  was  double  and  shiny,  from  the  twin  effect  of 
good  living  and  close«having.  His  tout  ememble  spoke 
a  man  who,  to  the  utmost,  relished  and  possessed  the 
seventh  heaven  of  bodily  bliss,  unalloyed  by  the 
slightest  complication  with  poetic  fimtasies,  undis- 
turbed by  the  least  intrusion  of  metaphysical  obsta- 
cles or  problems.  I  am  only  as  uncomplimentary  as 
a  photograph, — moreover,  I  can  heal  the  wounds  of 
visual  truth,  as  a  photograph  cannot,  by  saying  that, 
no  matter  how  he  hokedy  the  man  who  had  climbed  to 
the  second  place  in  a  nation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
people,  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  apostles  of  the 
Latter-day  fiuth,  and  shared  Brigham  Toung^s  most 
intimate  friendship,  must  have  possessed  very  strong 
qualities  whereby  to  accomplish  these  things  in  addi- 
tion and  counterpoise  to  mere  sensuality.  Let  me 
finish  the  statue  before  I  engrave  its  name  on  the 
pedestal  This  powerfrd  figure  is  an  exception  to  my 
recent  assertion,  that  among  the  Mormons  singularity 
of  dress  has  become  obsolete.  His  dress  is  not  a  sec- 
tarian uniform,  nor  is  it  absolutely  eccentric;  still  it  is 
curious.  One  would  not  like  to  dress  in  such  &shion 
anywhere  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  nor  even  there,  un- 
less he  were  an  apostle.  The  costume  consists  (begin- 
ning as  is  proper  firom  the  base),  mprimiSy  of  a  pair  of 
plain  but  well  blacked  and  polished  cowskin  shoes, 
with  simple  galloon  strings  running  through  two 
holes  each  in  flaps  and  upper ;  next,  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, &shioned  out  of  the  identical  buff  and  appar- 
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ently  cotton  fitbric^  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was 
worn  in  the  nursery  by  the  author's  contemporaries, 
under  the  agreeably  Shemitio-sounding  name  of  nan- 
keen  (and  which  he  may  say,  faacinated  by  its  dean 
look,  no  less  than  its  cool  and  pleasant  memory,  he  has 
often  sought  for  in  the  shops  of  adult  experience) ; 
thirdly,  of  a  vest  identical  in  material  with  the  panta- 
loons ;  next,  of  an  alpaca  coat,  whose  pattern,  though 
ecclesiastical,  the  ungodly  call  ^^  shadbelly,"  but  which, 
to  imconverted  ears,  will  be  familiar  as  a  '^  cutaway  " 
or  ^^  claw-hammer  jacket"  Certam  persons  may  won- 
der why  I  do  not  call  the  upper  garment  a  dressK^oat 
at  once ;  but  the  dress-coat  varies,  having  no  eter- 
nal principle  about  it,  save  the  absence  of  front  skirts. 
Its  tails  may  be  of  amy  cut,  but  the  exact  curve  of 
the  apostolic  skirts  is  expressed  to  any  American 
mmd,  famiUv  with  camp-meetings,  by  the  term 
^'  shadbelly."  The  aperture  of  the  nankeen  vest  is 
cut  to  a  medium  depth,  and  discloses  a  faultless  frill 
of  delicately  hand-stitched  linen,  white  us  a  snow- 
flake  fresh  cai:^ht  on  the  apostolic  bosom.  A  narrow 
black  stock,  of  silk,  loosely  holds  the  turn-down  collar 
about  a  throbbing,  manly  throat;  while,  last  of  all  ex- 
terior embellishments^  a  sugar-loaf  hat,  of  the  finest 
yellow  Leghorn,  puts  the  top  finish  on  my  statue  of 
Heber  EimbalL  We  were  presented  to  him  by  the 
President's  fiivorite  son-in-law,  Mr.  Clawson. 

^  Travellers  are  ye,  heh?"  said  Heber  Kimball,  after 
he  had  taken  us  in  at  the  front  of  those  alert  little 
sparkling  black  eyes,  and  remanded  us  over  to  their 
tail  for  further  consideration.    ^^  York  ?  " 

^  Yes !    What  made  you  think  so  ?  " 

^^  Don't  know ;  kinder  tell  a  man  from  York,  aUen. 
Came  from  there  m'self.    Didn't  ye  know  that  ?  " 
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«IiideedI    Ii  tliftt  00 ? '' 

^  Oet'-im !  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  *n  I, 
were  all  neighbors  when  we  were  bojs.  lived  right  'n 
tile  same  schootdeestrict,  Ontario  County.  Our  par* 
ents  came  there  'n  settled  when  we  wermi't  more  'n  so 
high "  (tiie  apostie  flattened  his  broad  brown  hand 
about  three  feet  firom  the  ground). 

^  IVe  spent  months  in  Ontario  Counly  myself'* 

« Where's  that?" 

*^  At  Clifton,  where  they  have  the  Water  Cure/' 

''Don't  say?  That's  clos't'  the  Sulphur  Springs ! 
Tem  be  sure  I  I  know  where  that  is,  perfectly.  They 
used  to  have  a  ta-ar-vem  there  where  the  boys  'n 
gab  went  out  a  sleigh-ridin',  'n  wound  up  with  a 
dance.  Ever  out  to  the  hill  where  Joseph  Smith  dug 
up  tiie  plates  ?  " 

''  No,  I've  often  heard  of  the  place,  but  never  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  it "  — 

''  Yes,  to  be  sure,  that's  in  another  direction.  Well, 
I  know  all  that  country.  Been  in  Canandaigua  lots 
of  times;  used  to  be  our  maritet ;  tiiere,  in  &ct,  we  ^ 

lived  tlQ  they  drove  us  out,  when  the  persecution 
first  began,  ye  know.  We  never  had  no  fitir  chance 
there.  But  there  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  begun,  and 
now — well,  d(m*t  it  seem  a  kinder  cur'us  ?"  (turning 
to  the  President's  son-in-law)  ^  when  I  think  o'  all  the 
way  the  Lord  's  led  us,  it  seems  like  a  dream !  There 
I  was  down  in  Lake  City  yesterday,  and  Ptovo  the 
day  afore,  and  Payson  and  Nephi  the  week  afore  that, 
and  the  Lord  was  with  us,  and  we  had  big  meetin's, 
and  the  brethren  and  sisters  all  came  in  from  a-get* 
tin'  in  the  harvest,  and  the  grain  was  aD  ripe  for  the 
sickle  (turning  again  half  unconsciously  to  the  saintly 
son-in»law),  and  we  had  a  bkiied  time  1    O,  Brother 
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Brigham  spoke  with  power.  We  must  a  had  a  thou- 
sand each  tune,  and  though  it  was  a  putty  busy  sea- 
son with  crops,  the  work  o'  the  Lord  was  gay-lo-rious ! 
Kight  into  the  midst  o'  my  talk  about  the  valleys  and 
the  mountains  whereunto  them  as  is  blessed  o'  the 
Lord  is  all  a-flowin'  to  be  saved,  I  thought  of  that  old 
Ontario  County  and  the  deestrict  school,  where  we  all 
sot  together  afore  the  Lord  called  Joseph — seemed 's 
if  the  old  place  stood  right  afore  my  face :  wall,  I 
suppose  the  old  county  ain't  much  changed ;  Hwas  a 
kinder  slow  old  neighborhood,  anyhow.'* 

^No,  I  don't  suppose  that  many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  you  saw  it  last  It's  still  a  quiet 
farming  country.  Nothing,  except  the  town  of  Canan- 
daigua,  seems  to  keep  it  alive,  unless  it's  the  Sulphur 
Springs  at  Clifton,  where  there  is  a  pretty  steady  flow 
of  sick  people  as  well  as  sulphur, — the  one  coming 
to  get  cured  by  the  other." 

'^  That  al'ays  used  to  be  a  steady  business.  They 
reckoned  it  was  good  for  the  cattle  before  folks  that 
had  suthin'  a  matter  o'  them  went  there.  The  people 
that  didn't  like  it  said  it  biled  right  out  o'  hell.  When 
the  first  trains  were  a-comin'  over,  before  the  Lord 
pitched  our  tents  down  here  in  the  valley,  we  used 
to  hear  a  good  deal  o'  the  same  kind  o'  talk  talked 
by  the  people.  It  used  to  seem  kind  o'  familiar  to 
me,  and  I  said  to  'em  there  was  no  use  o'  judgin'  a 
matter  before  they  heerd  it,  for  I  remembered  those 
very  Sulphur  Springs  of  Ontario  County ;  and  here, 
right  among  the  sel&ame  kind  o'  wateis,  springs  the 
streams  that  is  for  the  healing  o'  the  nations.  How 
long  h'ye  been  here  ?  " 

"  Only  a  couple  of  days." 

^  Well,  you  must  stay  and  get  better  acquainted. 
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Look  around  here  I  What  d'ye  think  o'  this  7  Some 
o'  these  women  ha'  only  been  here  since  the  last 
tram  got  in.  There' t  'similation !  We  woik  the  ma- 
terial right  in  at  once  1  There's  every  kind  here ; 
some  o'  them  can't  speak  a  word  o'  English." 

^^  Yes,  so  I  hear.    They  seem  very  contented." 

^  Contented  7  Yes.  llieir  hearts  are  ready  to  leap 
for  joy !  These  are  they  of  whom  it  was  spoken,  'All 
flesh  shall  flow  unto  it  and  be  saved ! '  You  must  go 
around  among  us.  It's  a  wonder  to  all  who  will  be- 
hold. Why,  sixteen  years  ago  this  very  plot  we're 
standin'  on  was  the  barrenest  sage  brush  you  ever 
see.  Now,  lo  and  behold  1  the  Lord  is  covering  with 
his  diosen  all  the  &ce  thereof  and  the  country  round 
about    Where  'r  ye  stayin'  ?  " 

«  At  Townsend's.** 

'^  Good  man,  Brother  Townsend    Does  a  smashing 
business.    I'll  come  and  see  you." 
r   «  We  shall  be  very  happy,  I'm  sure." 

Thenceforth  Heber  took  a  vivid  interest  in  our 
eternal  welfare.  He  quite  laid  himself  out  for  our 
conversion,  coming  to  sit  with  us  at  breakfiist  in  the 
black  shadbelly,  the  nankeen  vest  and  breeches,  and 
the  truncate  cone  of  Leghorn,  which  made  him  look 
like  an  Italian  mountebank  physician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

I  have  heard  men  who  could  misquote  Scripture  to 
suit  their  purpose,  and  talk  a  long  time  without  say- 
ing anything;  but  in  both  these  particulars  Heber 
Kimball  so  fiur  surpassed  the  loftiest  efforts  within 
my  previous  experience,  that  I  could  think  of  no 
comparison  for  him  but  Jack  Bunsby  converted  by 
Stiggins,  and  taken  to  exhorting.  Witness  a  sam- 
ple:— 
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''  Seven  women  shall  take  a  hold  o'  one  man ! 
There!''  (with  a  slap  on  the  hack  of  the  nearest 
«nbject  for  rege;ieration.)  ^What  d'ye  think  o'  that? 
I^all !  Shan  take  a  hold  on  him !  That  don't  mean 
they  8h(m%  does  it  ?  No !  God's  word  means  what 
it  says,  and  therefore  means  no  otherwise— not  in 
>»  wiy,  Aape,  nor  m«mer.  Not  in  no  W.y,  for  He 
saith,  ^  I  am  the  waff,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.' 
Not  in  no  Bhape^  for  ^a  man  beholdeth  his  nat'r'l 
shape  in  a  glass; '  nor  in  no  mannery  for  ^he  staraight- 
way  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.'  Seven 
women  shdtl  catch  a  hold  on  him.  And  ef  they  ahattj 
then  they  wiU!  For  everything  shall  come  to  pass, 
and  not  one  good  word  shall  fall  to  the  gromid*  You 
who  try  to  explain  away  the  Scriptur'  would  make 
it  fig'rative.  But  don't  come  to  mb  with  none  o'  yer 
spiritooalizers !  Not  one  good  word  shall  fall.  There- 
fore seven  shall  not  fall.  And  ef  seven  shall  catch  a 
hold  on  him, — and,  as  I  jist  proved,  seven  vnU  catch  a 
hold  on  him, — then  seven  ought ;  and  in  the  latter- 
day  glory,  deoeny  yea,  as  our  Lord  said  un-tew  Peter, 
*  Verily  I  say  un-tew  you,  not  seven  but  seventy  times 
seven,'  these  seventy  times  seven  shall  catch  a  hold 
and  cleave.  Blessed  day !  For  the  end  shall  be  even 
as  the  beginning,  and  seventy^fold  more  abundantly. 
Come  over  into  my  garden." 

Thi.  invitation  ILj,  wonnd  np  th,  h«nily.  Wo 
gladly  accepted  it ;  and  I  must  confess  that  if  thei^ 
ever  could  be  any  hope  of  our  conversion,  it  was  just 
about  the  time  we  stood  in  Brother  Heber's  fine  or* 
chard,  eating  apples  and  apricots  between  exhorta- 
tions, and  having  sound  doctrine  poked  down  our 
throats,  with  gooseberries  as  big  as  plums,  to  take  the 
taste  out  of  our  mouths,  like  jam  after  castorH)iL 
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Mr.  Kimball*»  city  establishmeiit  (he  is^  a  large 
property  holder  ekewhwe)  is  ntuated  on  a  nee  of 
ground  but  a  few  rods  from  the  Temple  comer  and 
the  President's  indosnre.  Dr.  Bemhisel,  a  former 
Congressional  delegate  from  the  Territory,  and  a  man 
possessing  much  influence  as  well  as  five  or  six  wives^ 
has  a  place  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street.  The  houses  of  both  are  neat 
and  commodious,  but  unostentatious,  like  the  resi- 
dence of  some  principal  selectman  in  a  New  England 
village.  Utah  has  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  the 
noble  elms  whidi  shade  such  a  residence ;  but  every- 
thing which  money,  keen  business  tact  and  indomita- 
Ue  energy  can  do  has  been  done  by  Heber  Kimball  at 
leaflt,  to  make  his  place  a  paradise  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. In  picturesquely  selected  places  he  hsA  con- 
trived to  create  pretty  little  groves  of  maple,  poplar, 
acacia,  and  box  elder,  transplanting  the  young  trees 
from  the  Wahsatch  cafions,  and  by  plentifrd  irrigation 
making  them  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  had  already 
attained  the  respectable  height  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  In  this  matter  of  irrigation  I  noticed 
that  both  Brothers  Brigham  and  Heber  seemed  to  be 
''  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.''  The  chief 
water  supplies  of  the  Mormon  city  may  without  met- 
aphor be  said  to  run  through  each  apostle's  back  yard, 
and  no  hand  but  their  own  shuts  the  gate  on  their 
trenches.  The  lower  level  of  Heber  Kimball's  place, 
toward  the  city,  is  a  garden  laid  out  under  its  owner's 
supervision  by  an  old  Mormon  gardener  (Irish  or  Eng- 
lish, if  I  recollect  right)  in  whom  he  feels  great  pride, 
and  to  whom  he  evidently  seems  the  greatest  man  in 
Christendom,  or  ''pariOms  OenUmn:'  (I  add  the  <<  or," 
not  knowing  precisely  with  which  class  to  pigeon-hole 

1  I  leare  thU  aooonnt  in  the  present  tense,  ai  written  before  iti  fob- 
jecf  •  deoease. 
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MormoadonL)  The  plan  of  the  garden  is  as  simple 
and  natural  as  a  path  through  the  woods,  the  walks 
wandering  hither  and  thither  among  intersecting  riv- 
ulets,  and  under  green  arches  of  apricot^  apple,  peach, 
plum,  and  nectarine,  whose  pleasant -scented  fruit, 
lipe  already  or  mellowing  to  ripeness,  bowed  their 
over-weighted  branches  together  above  our  heads. 
Heber's  melons  and  cucumbers  were  very  thrifty; 
indeed,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Utah  are  finely  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  gourd  firuit  It  was  a  week 
too  late  for  strawberries,  or,  Heber  told  me,  I  should 
have  seen  a  sight,  —  Brother  Brigham's  crop  had 
amounted  to  over  eighty  bushels,  and  he  had  gath- 
ered  an  ahnighty  lot  himself  Heber  was  cultivating 
a  kind  of  currant  which  he  had  introduced  from  the 
ca&ons,  and  which  by  high  science  had  been  so  far  do* 
mesticated  and  improved  that  its  fruit  was  very  pleas- 
ant, having  an  abundant  juice,  less  acid,  and  a  flavor 
no  less  pronounced,  than  our  own  large  white  currants 
at  the  East ;  furthermore,  attaining  the  weight  of  a 
good-sissed  gooseberry. 

We  visited  upon  the  same  grounds,  on  the  bank  of 
cme  of  those  streams  heretofore  mentioned  as  travers- 
ing fi^ostolic  back  yards,  a  cider^nill,  a  grist-mill,  a 
feed-grinder,  a  workshop  with  lathes,  belts,  and  shaft- 
ing, and  ahnost  every  conceivable  medbanism  for  econ- 
omizing human  power  in  the  management  of  a  large 
estate  demanding  constant  supplies  and  repairs.  In- 
deed, in  both  Brigham  Young's  and  Heber  Kimball's 
establishments  one  sees  not  the  jaere  ferme  omSe  of  a 
proprietor  living  within  haQ  of  all  the  luxuries  of 
civilisation.  Such  a  man  can  afford  to  neglect  do- 
mestic manu&ctures, — all  that  he  wants,  jfrom  a  tooth- 
pick to  a  steam  saw-mill^  beiziig  manufistctured  within  a 
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hundred  miles,  and  sold  within  a  hundred  rods  of  his 
park  gate.  Not  so  one  of  the  Mormon  Presidents. 
He  must  have  his  resources  within  his  walls ;  any  day 
he  may  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  He  ha^  had  to  stand 
on  guard  all  his  life.  From  Ontario  County  to  the 
Wahsatch  caSon,  the  Mormon's  only  motion  has  been 
a  sullen  retreat^  fiusing  the  foe  that  drove  him  back* 
ward  ;  his  only  rest,  to  stand  at  bay  or  lie  in  wait  for 
the  same  foe.  He  is  the  Manfred  among  nationalitiesi 
— spumed  by  his  mother,  Judaism,  and  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Christendom  alike.  By  dint  of  exquisite  craft 
and  perpetual  presents,  he  has  reduced  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  Desert  to  allies  of  his  strange  religious 
scheme.  But  he  remembers  the  time  when  his  ^'  La- 
manite  brother,''  as  he  now  calls  him,  had  a  disagree- 
able way  of  attacking  Mormon  trains,  and  making 
descent  on  Mormon  ranches,  and  trusts  him  as  one 
trusts  a  cat,  though  making  use  of  him  freely.  He 
remembers  Nauvoo,  Missouri,  and  Johnson's  army 
lying  at  Camp  Floyd,^  inactive  but  insulting.  Nor 
need  he  go  back  to  Buchanan's  time ;  for  there  thia 
moment,  just  across  the  valley,  he  sees  white  tents 
pitched  on  the  hither  face  of  his  guarding  ridges; 
and  over  the  cannon  which  command  his  harem 
floats  the  flag  of  a  mother  who  has  spumed  him  from 
her  door,  and  whom  he  hates  with  all  the  heart-burn- 
ing of  a  deformed  and  outcast  child.  Those  iron 
throats  that  threaten  to  bellow  at  him,  would  not 
plead  for  him  when  his  Prophet  lay  dying  by  the 
shot  of  the  assassin,  and  his  home  was  sacked  by  a 

t  The  name  of  the  great  gon-diief  of  modem  timee  hai  now  been  fai^ 
pQjrerMed  from  the  Uii  of  ou  Ibrta,  ^  *' Fort  Crittenden  **  liaving  been 
inbftitated  Ibr  "  Camp  Floyd."  It  if  a  wretcbed  compliment  to  Crittatt* 
den ;  bot  bad  aa  the  plaee  i%  it  waa  wone  to  call  it  Flogrd. 
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delirious  mob.    He  shakes  his  fist  at  them  across  the 
valley,  and  bides  his  time. 

Well  if  the  thought  of  Johnston  past^  of  Connor 
present^  were  all  that  the  apost^Ies  had  to  disturb 
them  that  sunny  day  I  stood  by  the  water-wheel  of 
Heber's  versatile  factory !  They  had  also  to  remem- 
ber foes  within  their  body  politic, — the  revolution, 
partly  religious,  partly  political,  which  so  few  years 
ago  Brigham  was  obliged  to  quell  with  cannon ;  the 
burrowing  discontents  and  treacherous  schisms  of  the 
Legitimists,  who  look  upon  Joe  Smith's  son  as  the 
true  heir  to  the  Presidency,  and  more  or  less  openly, 
as  they  dare,  insinuate  that  the  powers  regnant  are 
usurping  a  divine  right ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
miserable  jealousy  and  discontent,  existing  to  an  ex- 
tent betrayed  by  the  very  pains  taken  to  conceal  it, 
among  the  wives  of  polygamistic  marriages.  They 
always  tell  how  happy  the  women  are,  but  it  is  the 
rarest  possible  occurrence  for  a  Gentile  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  any  home  or  public  festivity  where  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  happiness  for  him- 
self  Ton  also  hear  it  asserted  that  the  Smith  faction 
never  had  any  existence,  or  is  perfectly  appeased. 
George  Smith,  Joe  the  Prophet's  cousin,  occupies 
high  official  positions,  and  is  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  Church.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  as 
a  proof  that  his  family  are  fiiendly  to  Brigham's  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Smith 
succession  is  such  a  fanaticism  among  a  large  class, 
that  no  man  of  less  ability  and  popularity  than 
Young  could  keep  it  down  for  a  week ;  and  were  the 
administration  overthrown  Joe's  son,  or  some  Perkin 
Warbeck  in  place  of  him,  would  ascend  the  throne 
if  only  for  a  day  and  in  the  city.    I  think  the  Smith 
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fiustion  would  worship  anybody  that  looked  as  if 
name  might  be  Smith.  There  are  other  minor  &jo 
tiona  whoae  existence  hourly  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  government.  The  Mormon  Presidents  may 
well  live  within  walls,  and  have  their  materials  for 
independent  subsistence  close  at  hand. 

Among  other  apparatus  operated  by  Heber^s  wateiw 
wheel  I  observed  a  carding-machine,  and  was  told  by 
the  proprietor  that  he  had  the  entire  gecur  of  a  woolen 
&ctory  on  a  small  scale,  and  when  it  was  set,  could 
manufacture  from  the  fleece  excellent  yam  and  dura- 
ble cloth,  sufficient  at  least  for  all  household  uses. 

Already  (about  July  Ist)  some  apples  were  ripe 
enough  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  make  good  cider,  as 
we  tested.  Specimens  of  the  frxdt  we  found  quite 
spicy,  resembling  the  wine-apple  of  New  York  State 
in  size,  shape,  and  flavor.  One  day,  coming  out  of 
the  vegetable  garden  on  our  return  to  the  hotels  we 
were  accompanied  to  the  gate  by  Heber  KimbalL  A 
cow  was  eating  the  bark  of  a  young  shade-tree  planted 
in  front  of  his  property,  having  burglariously  broken 
the  tree-box  to  get  at  it.  Heber  naturally  waxed 
wroth,  and  cudgeled  the  cow  away.  Just  then  a 
keeper  of  the  Church  cattle  passed  on  horseback, 
with  a  small  drove  in  frt)nt  of  him.  Brother  Heber 
hailed  him,  and  wished  to  know  whose  cow  this  was 
that  had  gnawed  his  tree, — was  it  the  herder's,  for 
instance  ?  "It  was  not;  it  belonged  to  Brother  What- 
d'ye-calFum,  up  the  next  street  a  piece;  he  had  a  way 
of  letting  his  cattle  run  loose."  "  Well ! "  said  Heber, 
^  this  is  the  third  time  his  cussed  cow  hez  eaten  a  tree 
of  mine,  with  the  tree-box  for  seasonin'.  Here,  herder! 
Take  this  critter,  put  her  in  your  drove,  and  this  af 
temoon  drive  her  down  to  Church  Island  with  the 
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rest  If  anybody  asks  your  authority,  say  I  told  you 
to/' 

Without  a  moment's  demur  the  herder  obeyed  the 
second  President.  I  did  not  ask  whether  Brother 
What-d'ye-C€dl-um  had  more  than  one  cow,  and 
could  get  along  without  serious  diminution  to  his 
milk-porridge  fix)m  the  loss  of  this  one.  But  that  was 
of  no  consequence ;  ^tum  est.  That  afternoon  the 
cow  went  down  to  Church  Island,  and  was  henceforth 
as  sacred  as  among  the  Brahmins,  though  in  a  diffe]> 
ent  sense.  She  belonged  to  the  Church  herd  —  to 
give  milk  in  Ufe,  bee^  horn,  and  hide  in  death,  for  the 
advancement  upon  earth  of  the  Saints'  latter-day 
kingdom.  Before  I  leave  Salt  Lake  City  I  shall  say 
more  in  externa  what  relation  ^  The  Church  "  bears, 
not  only  to  such  wai&  of  emolument  as  this  cow,  but 
to  every  Mormon's  entire  property. 

During  our  stay  at  Townsend's,  we  were  one  mom- 
ing  rittbg  on  the  veranda,  wh^n  our  landlord,  a 
portly,  kindly  man,  brought  up  a  friend  of  his  to  in- 
troduce to  us.  It  was  Porter  Rockwell,  the  Destroy* 
ing  Angel  and  chief  of  the  Danites.  Apart  from  his 
cause,  I  felt  an  abstract  interest  in  this  old  fighter, 
and  was  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  He 
welcomed  us  very  cordially  to  Utah,  and  told  us  we 
ought  to  stay :  our  only  bad  taste  was  exhibited  in 
merely  going  through.  We  could  not  avoid  telling 
him,  with  a  smile,  that  Utah  had  a  reputation  for 
stopping  people  who  showed  such  taste,  to  take  a 
permanent  residence.  He  answered  good-humoredly 
that  he  had  heard  the  rumor,  and  intended  so  far  to 
verify  it  that  he  should  halt  us  on  our  way  past  his 
door,  when  we  started  to  cross  the  desert,  put  our 
horses  in  his  own  stable,  carry  us  to  his  table,  and 

S3 
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on  U0  the  penalty  of  a  real  Monnon  dinner — 
after  which  (if  our  horses  had  got  thjough  their  feed) 
we  ahould  be  let  off  with  an  admonition  never  to  try 
to  paaB  his  door  if  we  came  that  waj  again.  ^'  Bless 
jer  S0UI9  but  we're  savage ! "  sud  Porter  Rockwell. 
^  Once  drew  a  saasige  on  a  Yankee  (Gentile  myself — 
crammed  it  right  down  his  throat  with  scalding  hot 
gravy  and  pancakes.  We  Mormons  torture  'em  awful. 
The  Gentile  I  drew  the  sassige  on  bore  it  like  a  man, 
and  is  livin'  yet.  Well,  I'll  soon  see  ye  agin."  So  he 
shook  hands  with  us,  jumped  on  his  mustcuigy  and  am- 
bled away  as  gently  as  if^  instead  of  being  a  destroy- 
ing angel,  he  were  a  colporteur  of  peace  tracts,  or  a 
peddler  of  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup. 

He  kept  his  word  to  us,  seeing  us  soon  and  fie* 
quendy.  Next  to  Brigham  Young,  he  was  the  most 
interesting  man  and  problem  that  I  encountered  in 
{Jtah.  His  personal  appearance  in  itself  was  very 
striking.  His  figure  was  of  the  middle  height,  and 
very  strongly  made ;  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and 
set  squarely  on  the  legs.  His  arm  was  of  large  girth, 
his  chest  round  as  a  barrel,  and  his  hand  looked  as 
powerful  as  a  grizdy  beards.  His  hce  was  of  the 
mastiff  type,  and  its  expression,  fidelity,  fearlessness, 
ferocity.  A  man  with  his  massive  lower  jaw,  firm 
mouth,  and  good-humored  but  steady  and  searching 
eyes  of  steel-blue,  if  his  fimaticism  takes  the  Mormon 
form,  must  infallibly  become  like  Porter  BockwelL 
Organization  and  circumstances  combine  to  make  any 
such  man  a  destroying  angeL  Having  always  fdt 
the  most  vivid  interest  in  supernatural  characters  of 
that  species,  I  was  fiimiliar  with  most  of  tiiem  firom 
the  biblical  examples  of  those  who  smote  Egypt^ 
Sodom,  and  Sennadierib,  to  the  more  modem  Arab, 
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Azrael,  and  that  &mouB  one  who  descended,  all  white- 
bearded  and  in  shining  raiment  from  the  Judges' 
Cave,  to  lead  the  van  of  Quinnipiack's  forlorn  hope 
and  smite  the  red-skinned  Philistines.  Out  of  this 
mass  of  conJSietmg  and  particular  angels  I  had  ab- 
stracted an  ideal  and  general  angel;  but  when  I 
suddenly  came  on  a  real  one,  in  Porter  Eockwell,  I 
was  surprised  at  hk  unUkeness  to  my  thought  ffis 
hair,  black  and  iron-gray  in  streaks,  was  gathered 
into  a  cue,  just  behind  the  apex  of  the  skull,  and 
twisted  into  a  hard  round  bunch,  confined  with  a 
comb-in  nearly  the  same  feshion  as  was  everywhere 
prevalent  among  Eastern  ladies  twenty  years  ago. 
He  was  very  obliging  in  his  manners ;  placable,  jo- 
cose, never  extravagant  when  he  conversed,  save  in 
burlesque.  If  he  had  been  converted  to  Methodism 
in  its  early  times,  instead  of  Mormonism,  he  might 
have  been  a  second  Peter  Cartwright,  preaching  and 
pummeling  his  enemies  into  the  Eangdom  instead  of 
shooting  them  to  Eangdom  Come.  No  one  ignorant 
o£  his  career  would  take  him  on  sight  for  a  man  of 
bad  disposition  in  any  sense.  But  he  was  that  most 
terrible  instrument  which  can  be  handled  by  fanati- 
cisni ;  a  powerful  physical  nature  welded  to  a  mind 
of  very  narrow  perceptions,  intense  convictions,  and 
changeless  tenacity.  In  his  build  he  was  a  gladiator; 
in  his  humor,  a  Yankee  lumberman ;  in  his  memory, 
a  Bourbon ;  in  his  vengeance,  an  Indian.  A  strange 
mixture,  only  to  be  found  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  Porter  caUed 
at  our  hotel  to  invite  us  to  take  a  drive  with  hiuL  His 
carriage  was  a  large  coach  of  the  most  ancient  Over^ 
land  &shion,  with  a  boot;  room  for  nine  inside  (using 
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the  swing  strap  in  the  middle),  mx  on  top,  and  throe 
on  the  box.  He  had  bought  this  vehicle  at  the  soe- 
tion  of  a  deceased  stage  company  s  eflfocts.  It  used 
to  ran  from  Salt  Lake  Citj  to  Nephi,  or  some  other 
Mormon  settlement,  and  upon  its  emaacipaticm  from 
these  diurnal  labors  strudL  the  eye  of  the  angel,  he 
told  me,  as  the  fair  thing  to  air  the  angelic  ^ole 
wimmen  "  and  the  little  destroying  angels  in.  It  still 
bore  its  original  coat  of  flaming  yermilion,  and  the 
name  of  the  company,  if  I  recoUeet,  which  used  to 
employ  its  services.  It  was  just  the  chariot  for  a 
large  family  of  angelic  beings,  whose  wingjB  had  not 
been  sent  home  yet.  Ton  could  have  piled  all  the 
old  masters'  cherubim,  plus  the  supplementary  legs, 
into  the  cavern  of  Porter's  vast  coach,  wi&out  their 
troubling  each  other  more  than  the  souls  in  the  M 
scholastic  thesis  who  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle, 
besides  leaving  room  for  the  parental  destroyers  on 
top  and  box. 

Ptoter,  in  his  desire  to  do  the  hospitalities  of  the 
occasion  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  proposed  to 
mount  the  box,  and  take  the  reins  himself.  But  we 
represented,  as  was  true,  that  we  should  feel  much 
more  pleased  and  honored  if  he  gave  us  his  company 
inside  the  stage.  We  wiriied  to  converse  witii  aikl 
see  this  interesting  man, — not  to  ride  behind  him, — 
and  so  persuaded  him  to  let  a  8table4)oy  drive  for  u& 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  stated  that  we  had  been  re- 
joined by  our  two  companimis,  who  had  preceded  us 
on  our  way  from  Denver  to  Utah  as  &r  as  Virginia 
Dale.  These  gentlemen,  with  Porter,  our  artist,  and 
myself  composed  the  party  that  rode  out  to  viat  the 
Springa 

These  art  situated  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
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miles  fir&m  ihe  northern  border  of  the  city.  The 
road  thither  leads  along  the  base  of  a  peculiar  series 
of  hills  skirting  the  higher  ranges  in  all  directiDns 
about  the  city;  a  fonnation  principally  limestone^  and 
terraced  in  planes  accurately  corresponding,  across 
valleys  of  upheaval  anli  erosion  that  intervene.  These 
mark  the  successive  periods  of  depression  for  the 
level  of  that  great  sea  which  once  filled  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Uintah  Range  and  the  Snake  Plat* 
eau,  the  Wahsatch  and  the  Humboldt  Mountain& 
Every  sedimentary  rock  stands  the  self-registering 
tide-mark  of  an  ocean  which  man  never  saw  till  it  had 
shrunk  to  its  last  puddle  in  the  present  Great  Salt 
Lake,  which  knew  no  floods,  and  had  long  eras  of 
rest,  foUowed  by  ebbs  comparatively  short  and  sud-> 
den,  but  outlasting  a  thousand  generations  of  those 
pelicans,  who,  sole  Smithsonians  of  the  period,  made 
meteorological  investigations  from  the  porphyritic 
pinnacles  of  their  observatories  across  the  sullen  and 
solitary  sea.  In  coming  to  speak  of  Salt  Lake  itself, 
I  may  give  its  geologic  history  more  m  exteim. 

Behind  the  terraced  hills  which  bounded  the  north 
road  and  rose  above  it  to  a  height  of  £K>m  two  to  four 
hundred  feet.  Ensign  Peak,  a  lofty  projecti<m  of  the 
Wahsatch,  came  in  view  at  frequent  interval&  This 
is  the  Sinai  of  Mormonism,  for  it  was  on  this  peak 
that  the  Saints'  Moses,  Brigham,  met  the  spirit  of  Joe 
Smith,  and  received  his  orders  for  the  disposition  of 
the  people*  This  occurred  in  a  vision,  very  shortly, 
if  not  the  first  night,  after  the  tents  of  the  fidth- 
ful  were  pitched  in  sight  of  the  valley.  Near  the 
foot  of  this  peak  gush  another  set  of  thermal  waters 
besides  those  we  came  to  visit;  and  Porter  showed  us 
firom  the  window  of  the  coach  the  superannuated  re- 
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mains  of  an  arrangement  which  had  Ibrmefly  heen 
made  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Salt  Lake  dtiiens  b  j  con- 
duits and  a  bath-honae.  Hie  Springs  we  sou^t  were 
reached  hj  a  ride  of  about  three  miles  from  Town- 
send's,  ai^  the  day  being  unusually  hot,  betrayed 
themselves  as  &r  as  we  could  see  by  copious  evapoia- 
tionsy  like  the  steam  of  a  large  laundry ;  hanging  in 
the  sultry  air  like  an  idle  cloud  over  a  mass  of  ragged 
rocks,  on  the  right  hand  of  our  road.  Reaching  them, 
we  alighted  and  spent  more  than  an  hour  in  their  ex- 
amination. 

The  rock  fit)m  whidi  they  emei^e  is  a  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  terrace  formation,  and  stands  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  bare  gray  hills  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  road.  It  is  honeycombed  and  tunneled  for 
yards,  in  all  directions,  by  vents  and  channels. 

We  were  told  that  some  of  the  vents  eject  wat» 
hot  enough  to  cook  an  ^g  in.  I  suppose  that  this 
statement  is  true,  meaning  a  soft  ^g.  I  explored  all 
the  basins  as  far  as  I  could  get  under  the  rocks  which 
overhang  them,  and  found  several  crevices  where  the 
jets  scalded  on  instant  contact,  as  well  as  several 
deep  pools  in  which  I  could  not  bear  my  hand  more 
than  a  second.  But  water  actually  hoiling  at  the 
surfitce  was  nowhere  visible. 

Even  in  the  hottest  pools  I  was  deeply  interested 
to  find  fresh-water  alge  growing  abundantly.  I  had 
snatched  up  the  nearest  pitcher  as  I  left  the  Fourth 
of  July  confusion  of  the  hotel,  intendixig  to  bring 
bade  a  sample  of  the  waters.  This  I  now  found  con- 
venient for  the  collection  of  the  algas,  and  I  nearly 
blistered  my  hands  in  fishing  Scoax  the  basins  all  the 
prettiest  specimens  within  reach.  They  were  very 
frail — more  like  a  mucus  or  a  jeUy  than  a  plant-^ 
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jetf  even  to  the  naked  eye,  distiiictly  organized. 
Their  cellular  structure  is  even  more  viBible,  now  that 
they  are  dried  and  l3ang  before  me  in  the  book  where 
I  pressed  them,  than  it  was  in  the  water  which  bore 
them.  I  much  regretted  having  no  good  blotting- 
book  in  so  much  of  our  dunnage  as  we  had  detained 
at  Salt  Lake,  but,  on  getting  back  with  my  algsd  to 
the  hotel,  made  shift  to  use  an  old  edition  of  Com* 
stock's  Mineralogy,  arranging  the  specimens  on  note 
paper,  putting  them  between  the  book-leaves,  and 
setting  the  foot  of  my  heavy  fore-poster  on  the  whole, 
till  such  time  as  we  should  ^^  break  camp "  for  the 
Desert.  The  method  of  treating  these  algsd  was 
similar  in  other  respects  to  that  observed  at  the  sea- 
side in  collecting  their  marine  cousins,  by  lady  enthu- 
siasts at  the  East 

On  reaching  home  with  my  pitcher,  I  emptied  it 
into  a  pail  of  water.  When  I  saw  an  alga  floating 
naturally,  I  dipped  my  sheet  of  note  paper  under  it 
(card^boEurd,  which  is  better,  not  being  at  hand),  and 
dowly  lifted  i<i  arranging  the  forms  with  a  pin,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  in  the  way  they  swam.  Some  of 
them  were  a  string  of  inflated  globules,  in  shape  like 
the  bladder-weed  of  our  sean^re,  but  ihe  bright- 
est transparent  emerald  in  color.  Others  were  only 
a  viscous  mass  like  ^  frog-spittle,"  with  covered  but 
certain  traces  of  organization.  Still  others  were  tapes 
and  coils  of  a  tissue  simulating  fibre, —  the  former 
resembling  eel-grass,  the  latter  a  fine  moss  or  lichen. 
Several  amorphous  masses,  which  I  poked  asunder, 
broke  up  into  distinct  and  evident  organisms,  coming 
under  one  or  another  of  the  forms  described.  Even 
more  than  the  absence  of  our  albums  do  I  regret  that 
of  the  microscope,  which  might  have  enabled  us  to 
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examine  tiieee  speeimens  in  their  firedi  steta  I  he^te 
nearly  a  hundred  of  the  dried  algSB,  and  hope  some 
time  to  have  them  thoroughly  treated.  TVeir  hues 
in  nature  were  the  emerald  green  I  have  mentioned, 
a  delicate  pink  of  the  shade  sometimes  called  Frendi 
gray,  a  lOac,  an  ashen,  an  ultramarine  Uue,  and  a 
brown*  Some  of  my  specimens  still  keep  their  color 
very  well. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  larger 
pools  is  128''  F.  It  is  much  higher  than  that  under 
some  of  the  jets  in  whose  basins  the  algsa  grow.  In 
midwinter  the  brodc  which  runs  from  these  sprii^  is 
said  to  heat  the  air  for  many  rods  along  the  road,  so 
that  benighted  people  have  often  camped  there  as 
around  a  fire-place.  Even  on  such  a  hot  day  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  air  was  per* 
eeptibly  cooler  after  leaving  the  springs'  vicinity.  No 
other  plant  than  the  algsd  grew  within  readi  of  its  wa* 
ters,  nor  was  any  higher  organisation  than  the  vegeta* 
ble  perceptible  in  them.  That  they  do  not  contain  ani- 
mal life  no  one  can  positively  assert,  —  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  itself,  as  I  myself  have  tested,  not  being  devoid 
of  such  life,  though  its  acoic  character  was  once  nni« 
versally  believed.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  has 
yet  been  found  in  the  springs.  In  the  winter,  ducks, 
geese,  and  an  occasional  crane  or  pelican,  over  from 
their  cold  side  of  the  school-house  at  Salt  Lake,  with 
leave  to  stand  up  by  the  stove,  huddle  in  the  genial 
steam  of  the  reedy  level  whidi  drinks  the  springs' 
overflow.  We  now  had  only  a  few  solitary  magpies 
to  cheer  our  way  home  ihrough  the  hot  dust 

Porter  Bockwell  studiously  avoided  referring  to 
Mormonism  seriously,  though  he  seemed  willing 
enough  to  ta&  about  it  in  a  playfal  manner  if  any 
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one  eke  broadied  the  subjeot  He  was  rough,  but  kind 
aad  coneiliatory,  in  eyerything  he  said,  and  sometimeB 
very  amusing.  A  description  he  gave,  accompanied 
by  pantominiey  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  seen  a 
Goshoot  fiunily  sitting  in  a  circle  on  their  haunches 
when  the  grasshoppers  were  plenty,  using  their  palms 
as  scoops  and  ^'  paying "  the  insects  into  their  mouths 
with  a  windlass  motion  as  fast  as  their  hands  could 
fly,  was  irresistibly  laughable.  It  seemed  strange  to 
be  riding  in  the  carriage  and  by  the  side  of  a  man, 
who,  if  universal  report  among  the  Gentiles  ^  were 
correct,  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  my  throat  at  the 
CSiurch's  orders.  It  was  like  an  Assyrian  taking  an 
amng  in  the  chariot  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  I  was 
not  likely  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  Church:  I 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  be  if  I  could  help  it  Know« 
ing  I  had  been  very  careM  along  the  way  from  the 
Missouri  never  to  express  myself  before  anybody  who 
might  be  a  Mormon  c^y,  I  felt  .pretty  tranquil  upon 
tiie  subject  of  any  change  in  Porter  Rockwell  fix>m 
his  present  agreeable  relation  of  entertainer  to  the 
less  pleasant  one  of  executioner,  though  an  hour's 
study  of  him  enabled  me  to  say  that  though,  if  he 
had  it  to  perform,  less  heart  might  be  in  his  execu* 
tion  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  function,  ihere 
would  be  at  any  rate  no  less  efficiency  and  sureness. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  having  killed  many  men  — 
forty,  report  said;  and  there  are  not  lacking  those 
who  suspect  him  of  still  more.  From  an  eye>witnes8 
\  received,  while  in  Utah,  the  following  account  of 
one  of  his  vendette.  A  Gentile  doing  business  in  Salt 
lAke  City  during  Johnston's  occupation  of  Camp 
Hovd,  suffered  oppressive  exaction  from  the  Church 
authorities;  aad  ^  fidling,  as  might  have  been  ex. 
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peoted,  to  get  a  dedsion  in  hk  &vor  horn  a  IomI 
MormoQ  judge  and  jury  before  whom  he  brought  hia 
petition  for  relief  he  retired  in  a  most  exasperated 
state  of  mind  to  the  United  States  encsmpmenty — 
partly  with  a  view  to  obtaining  redress  through  John- 
ston, and  partly  for  self-protection  fimn  the  Danites, 
with  whom  his  prosecution  of  the  Church  had  made 
him  a  maiked  man.  One  day  Porter  Rockwell  rode 
into  Camp  Floyd.  At  no  time  during  Johnston's  oc- 
cupation was  iliere  anything  but  the  merest  &rcical 
show  of  hostilities.  Invader  and  invaded  hobnobbed 
together  at  officers*  quarters^  over  fiery  glasses  of 
'*  Valley  Tan/'  (the  demoniacal  whiskey  pf  the  re- 
gion) ;  Saints  and  Gentiles  winked  at  each  other  firom 
the  jury-box  to  the  dock ;  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween Brigham  Young  and  Buchanan  were  treated 
by  all  classes  as  a  mere  technical  squabble,  in  whidi 
nobody  was  hurt.  Yet,  though  the  familiarity  was 
on  both  sides,  all  the  confidence  was  on  that  of  the 
army,  which  got  regularly  plucked  in  every  trans- 
action, fix>m  the  disgraceful  treaty  not  to  approach 
within  forty  miles  of  the  city,  to  the  buying  of  adobes, 
feed,  and  lumber.  At  no  time  during  the  burlesque 
of  invasion  was  intercourse  suspended  between  the 
Monnons  and  the  camp.  They  drove  a  thriving  busi- 
ness  in  huckstering  commissariat  supplies  of  aU  kinds, 
duns,  clothes,  and  moccasins,  horse-trading,  and  ev- 
ery other  branch  of  traffic  which  can  be  transacted 
between  the  shrewdest  of  camp-followers  and  a  petty 
force  of  soldiery,  hundreds  of  hostile  miles  firom  their 
basis  c^  supplies.  The  Mormons  spoiled  the  Egyp- 
tians they  despised;  and  the  only  results  of  the  John* 
ston  expedition  were  an  engorgement  of  the  Saints' 
exchequer,  the  passing  of  a  pretty  additional  sum  to 
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the  already  overloaded  side  of  Buohaaaii's  account 
with  the  American  people,  and  the  exacerbation  of 
the  whole  Mormon  body.  Buchanan,  through  John- 
son, shnply  pinched  the  ears  and  filliped  tixe  noses 
of  the  Saints,  whereas  a  private  man,  or  a  ruler  of 
any  brains,  always  gives  his  enemy  a  wide  berth  or  a 
thrashing  such  as  he  never  will  forget^  on  the  maxim 
(whose  wiser  Shakespeare  never  wrote),  — 

'^Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee." 

In  accordance  with  habitual  usage,  Porter  Bockwell, 
on  the  occaeaon  mentioned,  rode  up  to  head-quarters 
at  Camp  Floyd,  and  was  sitting  undismounted  in  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  officers  at  the  door,  when 
the  aggrieved  plauitLOf  in  the  late  suit  espied  him, 
and  approached  in  a  violent  passion. 

For  several  minutes  this  man  publicly  addressed 
Porter  Rockwell  in  every  term  of  vituperation  and 
insult  which  an  outraged  nature  could  suggest,  fur- 
thermore characterizing  Brigham  as  a  swindling  old 
scoundrel,  and  the  entire  Church  as  his  nice  little 
game  of  thimble-rig.  Not  a  muscle  of  Porter's  face 
moved  till  this  harangue  was  finished.  Then  he  very 
quietly  replied,  ^  0 !  you  shoot  your  mouth  at  m^, 
do  ye  ?  Well,  I'll  remember  you  some  time,"  and 
rode  away. 

A  few  days  after  that  some  officers  came  up  to  Salt 
Lake  City  on  all  night's  leave,  and,  thinking  himself 
amply  protected  by  their  escort,  the  exiled  trader 
accompanied  them.  During  the  evening  he  separated 
fix>m  his  party,  and  went  alone  into  a  side  street  to 
call  on  a  Gentile  friend.  -  The  offidbrs  never  saw  him 
again  till  he  lay  in  their  presence  with  a  revolver 
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hole  fiEom  tanple  to  temple,  haying  been  picked  up 
dead  a  little  whUe  after  he  left  them.  Of  whoee  pkitol 
killed  him,  there  is  no  eyewitness,  and  as  little  doubt 

I  have  somewhat  violated  the  sucoessions  of  time, 
that  I  might  bring  into  my  picture  of  Utah  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  of  the  Territory.  Before 
our  ride  with  Bockwell,  we  received  notes  of  invita- 
tion to  certain  fiMtivities  in  the  Mormon  Academy  of 
Music,  intended  for  the  commemoration  of  our  na- 
tional independence. 

These  festivities  took  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  af* 
forded  such  an  opportunity  for  studying  Mormon  so- 
ciology as  three  months'  ordinary  stay  in  Salt  Lake 
might  not  have  given  me.  Though  Mormondom  is 
disloyal  to  the  core,  it  still  patronises  the  Fourth  of 
July,  at  least  in  its  phase  of  kighrjink$,  omitting  the 
patriotism,  but  keeping  the  fireworks  of  our  Eastern 
cdebration,  substituting  ^  Utah"  fi>r  ^  Union "  in  the 
Buncombe  i^eeches,  and  having  a  dance  instead  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence*  All  the  Saints  within 
half  a  day's  ride  of  the  city  come  flocking  into  it  to 
spend  the  Fourth.  A  well-to-do  Mormon  at  the  head 
of  his  wives  and  children,  all  of  whom  are  probdbly 
eating  candy  as  they  march  through  the  metropolitan 
streets  in  solid  column,  looks,  to  the  uninitiated,  like 
the  principal  c^  a  female  seminary  taking  out  his 
charge  for  an  airing. 

That  Fourth  of  July  fell  on  a  Saturday.  In  their 
ambition  to  reproduce  ancient  Judaism  (and  this  am- 
bition is  a  key  to  most  of  their  puzzles),  the  Mor- 
mons are  Sabbatarians  of  a  strictness  which  would 
delight  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Accordingly,  in  order  that 
their  fiMtivities  might  not  enoroach  on  the  eariy 
hours  of  Sunday  (or  ^  Sabbath "  as  it  is  noticeably 
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called  by  all  sects  who  have  the  Jewish  idea  of  the 
day),  they  had  the  baU  on  Foarth  o£  July  eve  instead 
of  ihe  night  of  (be  Fourth.  I  could  not  realiase  the 
risk  of  such  an  encroachment  when  I  read  the  follow- 
ing sentence  printed  upon  my  biUet  of  invitation :  — 

^  Dancing  to  commence  at  4  p.  m." 

Our  party,  and  a  friend  whose  position  as  agent  of 
Wells  &  Fargo  ministered  unto  him  an  abundant  en* 
trance  everywhere  in  Utah,  were  the  only  Gentiles 
whom  I  found  invited  by  President  Young  to  meet 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  Saints. 

We  repaired  to  the  Opera-house  at  8  o'clock,  feel- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  remorse  at  seeming  so  ^^  stuck 
up ''  as  the  lateness  of  our  arrival  must  make  us  in 
the  eyes  of  people  who  had  been  cutting  pigeon* 
wings  since  4  p.  m. 

On  entering  the  theatre,  we  were  surprised  to  see 
how  remarkably  it  had  been  improved  since  we  stood 
on  the  stage  in  daylight,  listening  to  Heber  Kimball^ 
and  seeing  the  women  busy  in  the  preparation  of  the 
festive  trimmings.  Fragrant  ropes  c^  evergreen  hung 
in  symmetrical  festoons  from  the  cornice  and  the 
edge  of  the  galleries ;  others  wound  spirally  about 
the  pillars,  and  wreathed  the  capitals*  A  great  cen- 
tral chandelier  was  similarly  ornamented,  while  in- 
terspersed among  the  pine  and  cedar  were  immense 
garlands  and  bunches  of  natural  flowers,  native  and 
exotic,  freshly  plucked  that  day  to  lay  upon  Brig^ 
ham's  shrine.  The  lights  were  so  abundant  that  in 
the  galleries  the  heat  was  oppressive,  and  ihe  whde 
house  was  illuminated  nearly  as  well  as  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  gas.  Hie  boundary  between 
stage  and  parquet  having  been  obliterated  by  plank- 
ing over  the  seats  flush  witii  the  fimner^  the  whole 
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area  of  hoi&k  was  tiuown  open  to  the  dancers,  mak* 
ing  aa  oonunodioua  a  ball*room  aa  oonld  be  denred 
by  any  pleasore-seekers  in  the  world  A  Mormon 
band  gave  vent  to  the  music  of  the  oeeadon.  Aa 
they  did  not  pretend  to  be  Dodworths,  Thomases, 
Eoenigs,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  it  would  be  unfiur 
to  criticise  them  closely ;  but  I  wiU  say  that  I  could 
better  understand  that  immemorial  usi^  which  has 
restricted  Saints  to  the  use  of  the  harp,  after  hearing 
their  performance  on  other  instruments.  They  played, 
however,  quite  as  well  as  the  ball*room  bands  of  most 
Eastern  towns  no  larger  than  Salt  Lake  City,  if  we 
except  those  whose  population  has  become  somewhat 
Teutoniced :  and  what  they  lacked  in  quality,  they 
made  up  in  quantity.  The  Mormon  principle  of  d^ 
voting  to  the  Church  one  tenth  of  all  a  man  is  and 
has,  was  fully  exemplified  by  the  violins  who  gave  it 
in  the  form  of  elbow,  and  by  the  trombones  who  blew 
that  proportion  of  their  annual  increase  into  the  ears 
of  the  Saints  during  the  first  four  contnirdances. 
The  merry*makers  at  any  rate  enjoyed  the  music  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  Musard's,  which,  after  all,  was 
the  only  matter  of  consequence. 

We  sought  out  our  entertainer,  Brigham  Young, 
to  thank  him  for  the  flattering  exception  made  in  our 
Oentile  fiivor.  He  was  standing  in  the  dress-circle 
of  the  theatre,  looking  down  on  the  dancers  with  an 
air  of  mingled  hearty  kindness  and  feudal  ownership. 
I  could  excuse  the  latter,  for  Utah  belongs  to  him  of 
right  He  may  justiy  say  of  it,  ^  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon  which  I  have  built?*'  Like  any  Eastern 
party-goer,  he  was  habited  in  the  '^  custosuuy  suit  of 
solemn  black,*'  and  looked  very  distinguished  in  this 
dress,  though  his  daily  homespun  detracts  nothing 
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from  tbe  feeling,  When  in  his  presence,  that  you  are 
beholding  a  most  remarkable  man.  He  is  nearly  sey* 
enty  years  old,  but  appears  very  little  over  forty.  His 
height  is  about 

"  fire  feet  ten. 

The  height  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  gentlemen ; " 

his  figure  very  weU  made,  and  slightly  incUning  to 
portliness.  His  hair  is  a  rich  curly  chestnut,  for- 
merly worn  long,  in  supposed  imitation  of  the  apos* 
tolic  coifiure,  but  now  cut  in  our  practical  Eastern 
fashion,  as  accords  with  the  man  of  business  whose 
mitier  he  has  added  to  apostleship,  with  the  growing 
temporal  prosperity  of  Zion.  Indeed,  he  is  the  grea1> 
est  business  man  on  the  Continent,  —  the  head  and 
cashier  of  a  firm  of  one  hundred  thousand  silent 
partners,  and  the  only  auditor  of  that  cashier  besides. 
Brigham  Young's  eyes  are  a  clear  blue^gray,  frank 
and  straightforward  in  their  look ;  his  nose  a  finely 
chiseled  aquiline;  his  mouth  exceedingly  firm,  and 
fortified  in  that  expression  by  a  chin  ahnost  as  pro* 
trusive  beyond  the  rest  of  the  profile  as  Charlotte 
Cushman's,  though  less  noticeably  so,  being  longer 
than  hers ;  and  he  wears  a  narrow  ribbon  of  brown 
whiskers  meeting  on  the  throat  But  for  his  chin,  he 
would  greatly  resemble  the  best  portraits  of  Sidney 
Smith,  the  humorist  I  think  I  have  heard  Captahi 
Burton  say  that  he  had  irregular  teeth,  which  made 
his  smile  unpleasant  Shortly  after  the  Captain's  visits 
our  benevolent  President  altered  all  that,  sending  out 
as  Territorial  Secretary  Mr.  Fuller,  who,  besides  being 
a  successfrd  politician,  was  an  excellent  dentist  He 
secured  Brigham's  everlasting  fi^vor  by  making  him  a 
very  handsome  fidse  set,  and  performing  the  same 
service  for  all  of  his  fitvorite  but  edentate  wives. 
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Sevenl  other  apostles  of  the  Loid  owe  to  Ifr.  Fuller 
their  ability  to  gnash  their  teeth  against  the  Gentilea 
The  result  was,  that  he  became  the  most  popular 
Federal  officer  (who  didn't  turn  Mormon)  e^er  sent 
to  Utah.  The  man  who  obtains  ascendency  over  the 
mouths  of  the  authorities  cannot  fidl  ere  long  to  get 
their  ears. 

Brigham's  manners  astonish  any  one  who  knows 
that  his  only  education  was  a  few  quarters  of  such 
common-school  education  as  could  be  had  in  Ontario 
County,  Central  New  York,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  centuiy.  There  are  few  courtlier  men  living. 
His  address  is  a  fine  combination  of  dignity  with  the 
desire  to  confer  happiness,  of  perfect  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  others  with  absolute  certainty  of  himself 
and  his  own  opinions.  He  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  educating  influence  of  tactful  perception  wedr 
ded  to  entire  mngleness  of  aim^  without  regard  to  its 
moral  character.  His  early  life  was  passed  among 
the  uncouth  and  illiterate ;  any  tow*headed  boy  com- 
ing into  the  Clifton  WaterK^ure  to  sell  Chitario  County 
maplcHBUgar  has,  to  all  external  appearance,  a  better 
chance  of  reaching  supreme  command  than  Brigham 
had  in  his  childhood ;  his  daily  associations  since  he 
embraced  Mormonism  have  been  with  the  least  cultir 
vated  grades  of  human  society,  a  heterogenous  horde, 
looking  to  him  fer  its  erection  into  a  nation ;  yet  Ee 
has  so  clearly  seen  what  is  requisite  in  the  man  who 
would  be  respected  in  the  Presidency,  and  has  so  un- 
reservedly devoted  his  life  to  its  attainment,  that  in 
protracted  conversation  with  him,  I  heard  only  a  sin* 
gle  solecHsm  (^  ain't  you ''  for  '^  aren't  you  **),  and  saw 
not  one  instanee  of  breeding  whidi  would  be  incoii- 
sistent  with  noble  lineage. 
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\  I  saj  this  good  of  him  fraakly,  disregarding  any 
slur  which  may  be  cast  on  me  as  his  defender  by 
those  broad-effect  artists  who  always  paint  the  Devil 
black ;  for  I  think  it  high  time  that  the  Mormon  ene- 
mies of  our  American  idea  should  be  plainly  under- 
stood as  far  more  dangerous  antagonists  than  hypo- 
crites or  idiots  can  ever  hope  to  be.  Let  us  not  twice 
commit  the  blunder  of  underrating  oiur  foes. 

Brigham  began  our  conversation  at  the  theatre  by 
telling  me  I  was  late — it  was  after  9  o^clock.  I  re- 
plied that  this  was  the  time  we  usually  set  about 
dressing  for  an  evening  party  in  Boston  or  New 
York. 

^^  Yes,''  said  he^  ^  you  find  us  an  old-fashioned  peo« 
pie ;  we  are  trying  to  return  to  the  healthy  habits  of 
the  patriarchal  age/' 

'^  Need  you  go  back  so  far  as  that  for  your  parat 
lei?"  suggested  I.  ^It  strikes  me  that  we  might  have 
found  fouro'clock  balls  among  the  earfy  Christians." 

He  smiled,  without  that  offensive  affectation  of 
some  great  men,  the  air  of  taking  another's  joke  un* 
der  their  gracious  patronage,  and  went  on  to  remark 
that  there  were,  unfortunately,  multitudinous  differ- 
ences between  the  Mormons  and  Americans  at  the 
East  besides  the  hours  they  kept. 

^  You  find  us,"  said  he,  "  trying  to  live  peaceably. 
A  sojourn  with  people  thus  minded  must  be  a  great 
relief  to  you,  who  come  fix>m  a  land  where  brother 
hath  lifted  hand  against  brother,  and  you  hear  the 
confused  noise  of  the  warrior  perpetually  ringing  in 
your  ears." 

Dejspite  the  courtly  deference  and  scriptural  dig- 
nity of  this  speech,  I  detected  in  it  a  latent  crow  over 
that  ^^  perished  Union^"  which,  up  to  the  time  of  Lee's 

S4 
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flinieiider  wm  the  fikvorHe  tliMae  of  every  Stint  one 
met  in  Utah,  and  hastened  to  amm  the  Preeident 
that  I  had  no  demre  for  relief  fifom  sympathy  with 
my  oountiy's  utruggle  for  honor  and  exurtenoe. 

The  Operarfaouae  was  a  subject  which  Brigham  and 
I  could  agree  upon.  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  find 
in  the  desert  heart  of  ihe  Continent  a  place  of  pub- 
lic amusement  which,  regarding  comfort,  capacity, 
and  beauty,  has  but  two  or  three  superiois  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  internally  constructed  somewhat 
like  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music,  seats  twenty- 
five  hundred,  and  commodiously  receives  five  hun- 
dred more  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  stage 
is  thrown  into  the  parquet  My  greatest  surprise  was 
excited  by  the  remarkable  artistic  beauty  of  the  gilt 
and  painted  decorations  on  the  great  arch  over  the 
stage,  the  cornices,  and  the  moulding  about  the  pro- 
scenium boxe&  President  Young,  with  a  proper  prid^ 
assured  me  that  every  particle  of  the  omam^ital 
work  was  by  indigenous  and  Saintly  hands. 

^But  you  don't  know  yet>*'  he  added,  ^.how  inde- 
pendent we  are  of  you  i^  the  East  Where  do  you 
think  we  got  that  central  chandelier,  and  what  d'ye 
suppose  we  paid  for  it  ? "' 

It  was  a  piece  of  w(H*k  which  would  have  been 
creditable  to  any  New  York  firm,  apparently  a  richly 
carven  circle,  twined  with  gilt  vines,  leaves,  and  ten- 
drils, blossoming  all  over  with  flaming  wax-lights,  and 
suspended  by  a  maseive  chain  of  golden  lustre.  So  I 
replied  that  he  probably  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for 
it  in  New  York. 

^Capitair*  exclaimed  Brigham;  ^/made  it  mysdf ! 
That  circle  i»  a  Mri-wheel,  the  wheel  of  one  of  our 
eonmon  Utah  oac-earts.    I  had  it  wariied,  and  gilded 
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H  with  my  own  handB.  It  hangs  by  a  pair  of  ox- 
chains,  which  I  also  gilded ;  and  the  gilt  ornaments 
of  the  candlesticks  were  all  cut  after  mj  patterns  out 
of  sheet  tin  I " 

This  is  but  one  among  a  thousand  illustrations  of 
the  yensatility  which  characterizes  this  Ixuly  remark- 
able man*  They  are  familiar  to  every  Mormon ;  you 
can  go  nowhere  in  the  Territory  without  hearing 
them  admiringly  recounted  by  the  people.  As  I 
have  said,  in  the  society  sense  of  the  word,  Brigham 
is  far  from  being  an  educated  man.    He  knows  nei* 

^  ther  Latin,  Greek,  nor,  so  fiff  as  I  am  aware,  any 
modem  foreign  language,  unless,  perhaps,  like  several 
prominent  men  among  his  subordinates,  he  has  ac- 
quired sufiBicient  acquaintance  with  the  dialects  of 
Shoshone,  Ute,  and  other  neighboring  Indian  tribes, 
to  help  in  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  tools 
and  emissaries  of  tiie  Church.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  he  possesses  even  this  slight  lingual  accomplisftif* 
ment,  for,  as  I  may  hereafter  show,  tiie  division  of 
labor  has  been  so  clearly  systematized,  that  even  the 
business  of  learning  Indian  is  apportioned  chiefly  to 
a  class  of  Mormons  who,  when  occaeaon  demands,  can 
assume  all  the  other  characteristics  of  redrdeviltry,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  those  incoherent  grunts  which  con- 
stitute its  language.  Brigham's  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics stops  at  a  moderate  practical  acquaintance 
with  surveying,  and  the  j^bility  to  keep  books  wilh  a 
particularly  cheeifiil  credit  side.     Every  deficiency 

-  in  the  matter  of  polite  education  which  his  enemies 
can  lay  to  his  charge,  Brigham  acknowledges  with  a 
simple-hearted  frankness  and  an  evident  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  denied  his  youth,  challenging  the 
admiration  of  all  Mr  minds  fast  more  than  any  mere 
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•eoompliahment  eaold  In  hearing  hiniy  one  naturally 
feels  that  Brigham  must  possess  smne  compensatory 
gifts  and  acquirements,  in  whose  presence  ordinary 
attainments  become  a  matter  of  trifling  moment,  and 
that  the  man  able  to  confess  his  weak  places  with  such 
modest  dignity  has  elemaits  of  strength  within  him 
su£Bicient  to  brace  them,  even  in  the  most  trying  exi- 
gencies of  his  life.  Among  such  elements,  his  versa- 
tility is  by  no  means  the  least  The  great  American 
talent  o{  wt€omerablene$s ;  the  habit  of  always  striking 
on  one's  feet ;  that  Promethean  fiiculty  wUch  in  the 
gnskd  passage  where  Zeus  sends  his  blacksmiths  to 
rivet  the  Titan  down  on  Caucasus,  .^Ischylus  through 
the  mouth  of  Force  calls  the  ability  to  break  away — 


^out  of  unengineerable  evils,'' — this,  Brigham  Young 
enjoys  to  a  degree  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed 
in  any  great  man  of  any  nation.  He  cannot  be  put 
into  a  position  where  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  resources; 
earthly  circumstances  never  take  to  him  the  form  of 
9k€ulde  $ac.  He  has  been  at  a  college  whose  presi- 
dent is  Multiform  Experience,  whose  matron  is  Inex- 
orable Necessity.  If  he  were  obliged  to  support 
himself  by  &rming,  he  understands  soils,  stock,  tools, 
rotation,  irrigation,  manures,  and  all  the  agricultural 
economies  so  well  that  he  would  speedily  have  the 
best  crops  within  a  hundred  miles'  radius.  With  his 
own  hands  he  would  put  the  best  house  in  the  settle- 
ment over  the  heads  of  himself  and  his  family,  while 
other  Desert  Islanders  in  a  ship-load  of  Crusoes  were 
bewailing  the  loss  of  their  carpenter.  On  Sundays 
he  can  preach  sermons  cogent  and  full  of  common 
sense,  if  not  elegant  or  always  free  from  indelicacy. 
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On  week-days  he  sits  in  the  Church  office,  managing 
a  whole  nation^s  temporalities  with  such  secular  as- 
tuteness that  Talleyrand  or  Richelieu  would  find  him 
a  match  should  the  morning's  game  be  diplomatic, 
and  the  Rothschild  family  could  not  get  ahead  of  him 
if  the  stake  were  a  financial  advantage.  On  the  per- 
ilous and  untried  road  to  Utah,  he  was  faith,  wisdom, 
energy,  patience,  expedients,  courage,  enthusiasm, 
veritable  life  and  soul  to  all  the  fainting  Saints ;  they 
never  would  have  reached  the  Rocky  Mountain  waters 
shed,  much  less  the  Great  Salt  Basin,  without  him ; 
he  was  the  grand  incarnate  will  and  purpose  of  the 
Mormons'  fiercely  tried  fanaticism;  and  though  he 
naively  said  to  me,  in  speaking  of  the  height  of  En- 
sign Peak,  '^  I  got  Brother  Pratt,  who  had  the  book- 
learning,  to  take  the  observations,  not  knowing 
enough  about  such  things  to  do  it  myself,"  there  was 
not  a  ^  slewed "  ox-cart  on  the  way  to  that  peak's 
base,  at  whose  wheel  his  was  not  the  first  and  stur- 
diest shoulder;  and  after  wrestling  with  angels  or 
remaining  instant  in  prayer  all  night,  he  could  yoke 
up  his  team,  and  trudge  along  by  its  travel-chafed 
necks,  urging  it  on  with  ge-haws  as  cheerful  and  get- 
ting out  of  his  black-snake  cracks  as  resonant  as  the 
lightest-hearted  bmnpkin  in  a  smock  firock.  In  a  new 
country  and  an  infant  civilization,  specific  gravities 
take  care  of  such  a  man's  position ;  he  infallibly  de- 
termines to  the  top  of  things,  and  will  though  he 
hide  himself,  less  like  Brigham  than  Saul  the  son  of 
Eish,  among  the  stuff  He  must  govern,  because  he 
is  the  only  one  of  his  lot  who  is  necessary  to  every- 
body ;  he  is  not  elected,  but  he  is ;  not  because  he  is 
fortunate,  an  heir  of  the  past,  but  because  among 
men  he  is  the  manliest,  and  thus  what  Homer  meant, 
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not  the  king  of  lands  and  oofien^  but  '^ahi^  avif&^f^ 
—the  king  of  mem  I  I  believe  that  Brigham  Young 
was  brought  out  by  Monnoniam;  but  I  belieye  that  if 
any  other  cause  with  which  he  might  have  identified 
himself  had  taken  as  strong  poosessictt  of  his  nature, 
it  would  have  developed  him  as  fully,  and  that  with 
the  usual  Christian  creed  and  training,  he  would  have 
made  another  Beecher  in  the  pulpit,  another  Webster 
in  the  Senate,  and  a  Sherman  in  the  army  unsurpassed 
by  Tecumseh. 

I  excused  myself  from  numerous  kind  invitaticnis 
by  the  ball-room  committee  to  be  introduced  to  a 
partner  and  join  in  the  dances,  because  (though  I  did 
not  give  my  reason  then)  I  wished  to  make  a  circuit 
of  the  ball-room  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  phyai* 
ognomical  study  of  Utah  good  society. 

There  waa  very  little  taste  in  dressing  displayed  at 
the  ball,  but  there  was  also  as  little  ostentation.  ?»• 
trician  silks  and  broadcloths  were  the  rare  exception, 
but  these  cordially  associated  with  the  great  mass  of 
plebeian  tweed  and  calico.  Few  ladies  wore  jewelry, 
feathers,  or  artificial  flowers ;  and  these  adornments, 
when  I  saw  them,  seemed*  to  have  been  drawn  from 
trunks  which  had  crossed  the  Plains  and  the  Moun- 
tftins,  perhaps  also  the  Atlantic  previously  to  either — 
the  breast-pins,  and  ear-rings  being  of  that  red  gold 
and  slender  workmanship  which  delighted  our  revolu> 
tionary  ancestors ;  the  head-gear  of  an  exuberance 
so  ancient  that  it  has  just  completed  its  cycle,  and 
become  tiie  mode  again  in  this  age  of  top-heavy 
belles  with  bushel-baskets  of  finery  dumped  on  their 
heads  and  left  to  stay  there  higgledy-piggledy — just 
as  a  toy-watch,  by  standing  still  forever,  once  a  day 
tells  the  time  as  truly  as  the  sun.    There  were  some 
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pretty  girls,  like  thoee  who  came  to  Brigham,  swim- 
ming  about  in  tasteAil  whip-syllabub  of  puffed  tarla^ 
tan.  Where  saintly  gentlemen  came  with  several 
wives,  Ihe  oldest  generally  seemed  the  most  elabor- 
ately dressed,  and  acted  much  like  an  Eastern  chape- 
ron toward  her  younger  sisters.  (Wives  of  the  same 
man  habitually  be-sister  each  other  in  Utah.  This  is 
what  Heber  Kimball  would  call  another  ^^  triumph  of 
grace.")  Among  the  men,  I  saw  some  very  strong, 
capable  faces,  but  the  majority  had  not  much  charac- 
ter in  their  looks;  indeed,  in  that  regard  differed  little 
from  any  average  crowd  of  men  anywhere.  To  mv 
surprise,  I  fouS  among  the  womerno  reaUy  d^ 
graded  j&ces,  though  many  stolid  ernes,  many  impaa- 
flive  ones ;  but  only  a  single  &>ce  expressive  of  deep 
dejection,  and  this  belonged  to  the  wife  of  a  hitherto 
monogamic  husband  who  had  left  her  alone  in  the 
dress  circle,  while  he  was  dancing  with  a  chubby 
young  Mormoness  likely  to  be  added  to  the  fiunily  in 
a  month  or  two.  Though  I  saw  multitudes  of  kindly, 
good-tempered  countenances,  and  at  least  a  score 
which  would  be  called  pretty  anywhere,  I  was  obliged, 
after  a  most  impartial  and  anxious  .search,  to  confess 
that  I  had  not  met  a  single  woman  who  looked  high- 
toned,  first-dass,  capable  of  poetic  enthudasm  or  he- 
roic self-devotion ;  not  a  single  woman  whom  an  ar- 
tist would  dream  of,  and  ask  to  sit  for  a  study ;  not 
one  to  whom  a  finely  organized  intellectual  man  could 
come  for  companionship  in  his  pursuits  or  sjrmpathy 
in  his  yearnings.  Because  I  knew  that  such  a  verdict 
would  be  received  at  the  East  with  a  ^^  Just  as  you 
might  have  expected,''  I  cast  aside  everything  like 
prejudice,  and  forgot  that  I  was  in  Utah,  as  I  threaded 
that  great  throng. 


CHAFTER  Vm. 

THE  DEAD  SEA.  —  THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND 

HISTORY  OF  ITS  BASIN. 

We  were  distributed  into  two  hacks  of  an  ancient 
yet  comfortable  build,  and  carried  a  hamper  of  pro- 
visions to  provide  against  the  occasioned  leanness 
which  is  found  in  the  larders  of  the  only  human 
dwelling  at  Black  Bock.  The  day  was  bright  and 
breezy,  the  ponies  in  good  spirits,  and  the  road  in 
nice  Lditio^ 

The  nearest  point  from  Salt  Lake  City  at  which 
one  may  strike  the  lake  by  following  a  straight  line, 

the  suburbs.  The  River  Jordan  pursues  nearly  this 
direction  from  the  city  to  its  mouth ;  but  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  discharges,  is  low,  swampy,  and 
uninteresting.  The  most  favorable  place  to  strike  the 
lake  is  nearly  twenty  miles  west  of  the  city,  the 
scenery  there  being  beautifhl  and  unique  beyond  de> 
scription. 

This  point  is  called  ^^  Black  Bock,"  from  a  weath- 
ered boulder  of  peculiar  shape,  projecting  boldly  into 
the  lake  at  the  extremity  of  a  low  reach  of  shingle, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  farthest  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Oquirrh  Mountains,  that  lofty  ridge  to 
the  westward  of  the  city,  which,  with  the  loftier  snow- 
range  of  the  Wahsatch  running  parallel  on  the  east, 
forms  the  cradle  of  the  Mormon  capital,  and  the  more 
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or  less  fertile  valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  would  be 
nearer  correct  to  call  Black  Bock  the  most  northerly 
main-land  extremity  of  the  Oqnirrh ;  for  Church  and 
Fremont  Islands  take  up  the  broken  line  of  the  range, 
and  carry  it  nearly  across  to  the  great  promontory 
which  juts  many  miles  into  the  lake  fix)m  the  north- 
em  shore  to  form  Bear  River  Bay. 

Just  after  leaving  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city,  our 
road  crossed  the  Jordan,  here  a  sluggish  stream,  eight 
or  ten  rods  wide,  with  low  fenny  shores  steaming  un- 
der the  sun,  and  exhibiting  no  signs  of  life  or  cultiva- 
tion. From  the  low  wooden  bridge  straight  west- 
ward to  the  Oquirrh,  the  land  is  an  alluvial  flat^  boggy 
and  reedy  wherever  it  can  be  reached  by  the  overflow 
of  the  Jordan,  covered  with  a  loose  soil  on  the  smv 
&ce  of  the  terraces  marking  those  successive  levels 
of  elevation  to  which  I  have  referred  in  speakmg  of 
ihe  hot  springs  and  their  vicinity.  On  this  ascending 
series  of  plains,  no  trees  or  large  shrubs  are  anywhere 
visible.  The  vegetation  of  the  moister  portions 
chiefly  consists  of  various  sedges,  rushes,  and  grasses : 
comprising  an  EqmsetuMy  or  scouring  rush ;  a  species  of 
Juncua  (the  BaUicus^  qu.  =:Bulbo8UB  ?) ;  the  blue-eyed, 
feather,  hedgehog,  and  squirrel-tail  grasses  {Si^rinr 
chhsmj  Urioeomay  or  Stipa,  BfymuSf  and  Hardeum) ;  with 
a  variety  of  Setrpus,  or  club-rush,  and  of  the  Ohara, 
or  feather-bed  plant,  in  the  pools  and  marshes.  On 
the  higher  levels,  our  old  comrade,  the  sage,  ap- 
pears again,  and  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  it  in 
fetid  pungency,  the  hemlock  geranium  (JErodkim  (H^ 
eutarium).  The  yarrow  {Aehffka  MttefoSa)  exists  here, 
as,  indeed,  it  seems  to  exist  over  the  whole  Continent^ 
having  followed  us  through  every  change  of  climate 
and  physical  condition  over  mountain  and  plain,  from 
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tiie  Atlantio  side.  Hie  same  may  be  Mud  of  the  Am 
depieHj  or  milkweed  fiuDuly,  which,  in  the  Rocky 
MountaiiiB  as  wdl  as  here,  appears  m  much  greatcor 
profosiom  and  number  of  varieties  than  at  the  &r 
Esst.  Here,  too^  are  those  other  cosmopolites  of  the 
flor%  the  fleabane  {EHgeron)\  the  golden-rod,  the 
mouse-ear,  a  variety  of  the  evening  primrose;  one  or 
more  of  the  asters;  a  gentian;  the  Argemonej  or 
^  horn-poppy; "  the  veined  dock  {Rutmex  FSsnontf);  the 
true  and  the  bastard  toad-flax  {Adirrkmum  and  C^ 
mandra))  a  hog^eed  {Anibrom) "^  many  leguminous 
tribes ;  a  species  of  thistle,  a  dematis,  and  the  wild 
rose.  These  reveal  themselves  to  minute  research; 
in  a  single  aaemoon,  and  without  going  two  miles 
from  the  road,  a  botanist,  with  well  trained  powers  of 
observation,  might  discover  them  all,  and  many  more 
possessing  considerable  beauty  and  marked  interest^ 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  region. 
But  the  country  in  its  general  view,  as  tak^i  from 
the  road,  possesses  no  salient  features.  It  is  a  dreary 
waste  of  sun-scorched  brown,  excepting  in  the  spots, 
few  and  far  between^  where  the  stinginess  of  the 
heavens  has  been  supplemented  by  human  industry, 
and  the  melted  largess  of  the  snow-range  brought 
down  to  nourish  vegetable  life  by  irrigating  appara- 
tus in  the  form  of  conduits,  where  that  is  possible ; 
by  windmills,  pumps,  reservoirs,  and  ditches,  where 
the  mountains  are  too  fitr  off  to  afford  the  quantity 
and  force  of  water  requisite  for  a  steady  current 
through  the  thirsty  fields,  or  where  the  Jordan  and 
its  tributaries  run  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  the  month  of  July  the  cereals  are  ripe  for  the 
sickle ;  and  Brigham  Young  himself  told  me  that  on 
a  tract  which  he  had  seen,  and  belonging,  if  I  remem- 
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ber  xigh/djf  to  himself  eif^tj  bushels  of  wheat  had 
been  raised  to  the  single  acre.  Afitonishing  as  this 
crop  appean  in  oomparison  with  the  best  results  of 
our  Eastern  farming,  it  did  not  surprise  me  after  I 
had  seen  the  standing  grain  upon  vast  fields,  on 
whose  irrigation  no  expense  had  been  spared^  and 
whose  product  was  Uke  a  solid  vegetable  plush  or 
green  velvet,  the  threads  in  whose  pile  were  six  feet 
high,  and  so  closely  packed  together  that  they  had 
scarcely  room  to  bend  under  the  wind,  and  the  field 
seemed  to  ripple  merely  on  its  sur&ce  in  chasing 
waves  of  sun  and  shadow.  Nor  does  it  astonish  any 
one  who  compares  the  soil  of  Utah  with  the  analysis 
of  those  inorganic  substances  which  wheat  must  de- 
rive from  the  soU.  Sprengel's  analysis  gives  the  Ibl* 
lowing  result  for  the  11.77  lbs.  of  ash  left  after  the 
combustion  of  1,000  lbs.  of  grain  wheat,  and  the  36.18 
lb&  remaining  fi*om  an  equal  weight  of  similarly 
treated  wheat  straw:  — 


• 


Potash 2.25  0.20 

Soda 2.40  0.29 

Lime 0.96  2.40 

Magnesia 0.90  0.82 

Alumina  (with  a  trace  of  iron)    .        .        .  0.26  0.90 

Silica 4.00  28.70 

Sulphmicacid 0.50  0.87 

Phosphoric  acid 0.40  1.70 

Chlorine 0.10  O.SO 

The  decomposed  feldspar  and  limestone  which  con- 
stitute the  soil  of  the  terraces^  consist  as  follows : 
The  feldspar^  of  siUca,  648;  alumina,  18.4;  potash, 
16.8  per  cent;  or,  silica,  68.7;  alumina,  19.5;  soda, 
11.8 ;  and  in  some  cases  of  20  per  cent,  of  lime  re- 
placing the  other  alkalies,  with  a  nearly  equal  division 
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of  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  between  sflica  and 
alumina :  the  limestone,  of  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
carbonates  in  various  proportions,  the  last  frequently 
associated  in  the  form  of  dolomite  with  carbonate  of 
magnesia  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  the  weight 
Chlorine  necessarily  abounds  in  a  soil  which  at  one 
time  was  covered  by  a  solution  of  its  product  with  so- 
dium; and  were  not  siilphur  plentifully  supplied  by 
the  decomposition  of  g3rp8um,  enough  of  it  exists  in 
the  virgin  state  throughout  Utah  to  furnish  material 
for  crops  demanding  it  In  the  sesquioxide,  the  sul- 
phide, the  chloride,  and  numerous  other  combinations, 
iron  is  found  throughout  the  detritus  of  all  rocks 
which  have  formed  portions  of  the  ancient  lake  bor- 
der. A  soil  could  scarcely  be  prepared  in  the  labor- 
atory by  artificial  synthesis,  better  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  the  cereab.  The  only  desideratum  which 
gives  the  Mormon  farmer  any  anxiety  is  water. 
Even  on  the  desert,  the  lack  of  this  element  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  a  successful  cultivation  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  springs, 
of  artesian  wells,  or  of  the  littie  rivulets  bom  on  the 
summits  of  the  independent  peaks  (the  ^  lost  moun- 
tains "  as  the  natives  poetically  express  their  isola- 
tion), and  managing  to  reach  the  level  without  entire 
absorption  by  the  hot  sands,  the  luxuriant  green 
which  marks  the  oasis  proves  how  rich  the  desert  is 
in  every  solid  element  of  fertility.  Before  leaving 
Utah,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  a  large,  if  not 
the  greater,  proportion  of  all  the  barren  tract  now 
called  ^^  desert,"  as  legitimately  to  all  appearance  as 
that  of  Sahara,  may  be  converted  by  the  outiay  of 
comparatively  small  labor  and  capital,  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  scientific  enlightenment,  into  a  district  no 
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lesB  productive  of  all  vegetable  food  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  human  life  than  the  areas  most  fa- 
mous for  fertility  in  the  Genesee,  Ohio,  and  Missis- 
sippi Valleys*  At  present  let  us  return  to  our  road. 

The  dull,  tawny  hue  of  the  bare  ground,  and  the 
brown  monotony  of  the  withered  vegetation,  was 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  vapory  gold  of  the  at- 
mosphere, where  it  floated  over  the  fens  of  the  Jordan 
in  a  languid  dream  of  midsummer  and  midnoon,  with 
the  intense  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  rosy  siuv 
faces  of  the  Wahsatch  behind  us,  the  Oquirrh  in  front. 
Both  ranges  looked  close  by ;  the  broken  lights  and 
shades  seemed  laid  in  as  distinctly  as  by  some  delicate 
pencil,  and  the  terraces  or  ^^  benches '*  of  the  slope 
which  faced  us  on  the  west,  were  as  clean-cut  as  the 
steps  of  a  temple.  Nothing  on  the  palette  of  Nature 
is  lovelier,  more  incapable  of  rendition  by  mere 
words,  than  the  rose-pink  hue  of  the  mountains  in 
that  rainless  climate,  unmodified  by  any  such  filtering 
of  the  reflected  light  through  lenses  of  forest  verdure 
as  tones  down  and  cools  to  a  neutral  tint  the  color  of 
all  our  Eastern  mountains,  even  though  their  local 
tint  be  the  reddest  sandstone.  The  Oquirrh  has  hues 
which  in  full  daylight  are  as  positive  ruby,  coral,  gar- 
net, and  camelian,^ — at  sunset  and  in  twilight  as  posi- 
tive amethyst,  jacinth,  topaz,  and  opal, — as  the  stones 
which  go  by  those  names  themselves.  No  amoimt  of 
positive  color  which  an  artist  may  put  into  his  brush 
can  ever  do  justice  to  the  reality  of  the  Kooky  Moun- 
tains, the  Oquirrh,  the  Humboldt,  in  noon  or  at  sun- 
down. 

The  road  was  in  good  condition,  and  we  reached 
the  base  of  the  Oquirrh  in  about  three  hours.  Pass- 
ing around  a  low  spur  of  the  mountains  jutting  north- 
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edj,  we  desoended  among  bold  limestone  cngs  and 
maMes  of  debiii,  acantfly  patched  witii  artemiai% 
aquab  cactua,  and  tJie  thiatly  CSrwum,  to  tbe  level  of 
the  great  baain.  A  mile  or  two  further,  and  we  got 
our  first  blue  glimpee  of  the  lake.  A  fifteen  minutes' 
ride,  and  Black  Bock  rose  grim  and  ugly^like  the 
foundation  of  some  ruined  round  tower,  across  the 
end  of  our  road,  seeming  to  ahut  it  in.  The  beetling 
precipices  of  limestone,  rent  with  innumerable  clefts 
and  fissures,  came  down  dose  upon  our  left  hand^  and 
we  stopped  just  where  they  crowded  us  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea. 

We  had  expected  a  grim  and  desolate  landscape ; 
a  sullen  waste  of  brine,  stagnating  along  low  reedy 
shores,  black  as  Acheron,  gloomy  as  the  sepulchre 
of  Sodom.  Never  had  Nature  a  greater  surprise  &x 
us.  The  view  was  one  oi  the  most  charming  which 
could  be  imagined.  Its  elements  of  sublimity  were 
many,  but  beau^  was  its  most  impressive  character- 
istic, and  the  word  ^lovely  "  occurred  to  us  instantly 
as  its  fittest  description. 

On  our  left  and  western  side,  as  we  &ced  the  sea^ 
the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Oquirrh  decreased  in  height 
until  they  melted  into  vapory  streaks  of  pale  turquoise 
on  the  far  horizon,  their  northward  terminations 
forming  bold  headlands,  or  long,  low  promontories^ 
with  dreamy  bays  setting  back  into  the  indentationa 
of  the  coast  between  them.  The  coast  line  in  that 
direction  had  a  southwesterly  trend  for  about  thirty 
miles  fi*am  Black  Bock,  at  which  distance  occurs  the 
fiurthest  point  to  which  the  lake  extends  southerly. 
All  the  headlands  within  sight — some  of  them  ap- 
parently possessing  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  feet — exhibited  that  gorgeous  va- 
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liety  and  brillianoy  of  tints  which  we  remarked  on 
the  faces  of  the  Wahsatch  and  Oquirrh ;  the  lime* 
stone  rock,  in  many  places  crjrstalline,  shining  in  the 
sun  like  chased  silver,  or  iron  at  a  white  heat ;  the 
conglomerates,  the  metamorphic  and  the  volcanic 
strata,  here  and  there  striated  with  bands  of  the  same 
silvery  lustre,  but  mainly  characterized  by  different 
shades  of  red,  graded  from  the  nearest  positive  car- 
mine to  the  most  distant  flushed  with  a  &int  hint  of 
pink  almost  evanescent,  exquisitely  delicate  and  ten- 
der, like  the  merest  glaze  of  rose-madder  over  a 
ground  of  cream.  To  the  northeast  the  shore  was 
comparatively  low  and  uninteresting,  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  that  plain  whose  edge  it  was,  the 
level  on  which  Salt  Lake  City  lies,  and  on  which  we 
had  spent  the  three  hours  between  the  city  and  the 
Oquirrh.  From  our  feet  to  the  northwestern  horizon 
stretched  the  sea  like  a  pavement  of  pure  sapphire, 
flecked  here  and  there  with  drifting  whirls  of  marble 
dust;  It  may  have  been  imagination,  but  I  could  uot 
belp  thinking  that  the  excessive  specific  gravity  of 
the  lake-brine,  even  had  we  never  heard  of  it,  must 
have  revealed  itself  in  the  heavy  swing  of  the  waves 
like  that  of  quicksilver  rather  than  'of  water,  and  the 
scanty,  powdery  character  of  the  spray,  like  the  fine 
dry  grains  of  an  unusually  cold  snow-storm.  Directly 
before  us,  to  the  northward,  the  southern  end  of 
Church  (or  Antelope)  Island  rose  from  the  lake  — 
shaped  like  a  lofty  pair  of  pyramids,  whose  sur&ce 
below  the  sky-line  was  broken  into  many  smaller 
peaks  of  the  same  configuration,  projecting  from  the 
main  pyramids  like  the  forms  of  a  secondary  crystal- 
lization. Those  of  oiur  party  who  enjoyed  reminis- 
cences of  the  Mediterranean  found  much  in  Church 
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Ldand  to  remind  them  of  CaprL  Smgidarl j  enough, 
the  Mormons  report  a  cave  in  a  bold  precipice  on  the 
former's  coast-line  which  may  carry  the  distant  rela- 
tionship a  step  nearer  by  doing  duty  for  a  Blue 
Grotto.  Certainly  the  most  ravishing  May-noon  that 
ever  shone  on  the  Italian  prototype  never  wanned  its 
cliffs  into  a  lovelier  dream  of  color.  At  the  distaace 
of  six  miles  from  our  stand-point,  and  seen  through 
the  screen  of  mellowing  vapors  which  insensibly 
tinged  the  atmosphere  above  the  lake^  the  whole  vast 
mass  of  tufa,  hornblende-rock,  conglomerate,  mica- 
schist,  talcose  and  other  metamorphic  slates,  gneiss, 
and  limestone,  seemed  soft  as  a  sunset  cloud  in  tone 
of  both  of  feeling  and  color,  or  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  luxurious  bank  of  roses  set  adrift  to  sway  lazily 
on  the  long  swells  of  some  hasheesh-eater's  Lotos  Bay. 
Directly  behind  us,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  hun- 
dred feet,  rose  several  successive  "  benches  "  or  ter- 
raced planes  of  elevation  —  conglomerate  near  the 
base,  but  limestone  a  little  higher,  the  sides  nearly  or 
quite  perpendicular,  in  many  places  even  overhang- 
ing, and  threatening  at  no  distant  day  to  follow  the 
example  and  share  the  fate  of  the  great  masses  of 
debris  at  their  feet,  varying  in  the  comminution  of 
their  fragments  from  whole  detached  blocks  as  large 
as  a  moderately  sized  house  to  the  finest  dust,  some- 
times the  accumulation  of  so  long  and  undisturbed  a 
period  as  entirely  to  obliterate  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  successive  benches.  Here  and  there^ 
in  the  finer  detritus,  a  stinted  maple,  a  quaking  as- 
pen, or  a  dwarf  willow,  belonging  to  some  one  of  the 
many  species  found  in  this  region,  had  taken  root ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  secluded  spots  sheltered 
from  the  direct  force  of  sun  and  wind,  the  crags  were 
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bare  of  any  yegeiation  more  ambitious  tban  the  arte- 
misiace®  and  certain  little  lanigerous  plants.  Far  up 
the  face  of  one  precipice  we  were  pointed  out  the 
entrance  to  a  remarkable  cave.  Accompanied  by  a 
couple  of  my  friends,  I  had  the  recklessness  to  clam- 
ber up  the  slippery  tablets  and  tottlish  boulders  which 
lay  strewn  upon  the  glacis  of  detritus  intervening 
between  us  and  the  lofty  hole,  but  lost  all  confidence 
in  caverns  when  I  discovered  this  particular  one  to  be 
merely  a  shallow  recess  in  the  liihestone,  nowhere 
reentrant  to  a  distance  of  over  forty  feet,  of  the  gen- 
eral proportions  of  a  tin  oven,  and  transacting  an  im- 
mense business  of  mystery  (or  what  they  call,  as  far 
west  as  this,  ^  Shenandigan  "  and  ^'  ScuUduggery  ")  with 
those  who  gape  at  it  from  below,  on  the  capital  of  a 
dark,  overgrown  portal,  as  big  as  the  cave  itself.  I 
could  extemporize  as  good  a  cave  anywhere  in  the 
country  by  knocking  one  side  out  of  a  medium-sized 
cow-stable.  On  reaching  terra  firma  (a  distinction 
unusually  but  properly  applied,  as  any  one  who  has 
ever  broken  his  shins  on  one  of  those  stones  which 
gather  no  moss  and  show  no  remorse  will  testify)  we 
had  the  further  satisfaction  of  learning  that  we  had 
not  been  to  the  right  cave  at  all.  The  discoverer  of 
the  right  cave,  an  orphan  cowherd  named  Smith,  who 
^ran"  the  Black  Bock  Banch,  in  the  absence  of  pro- 
prietors still  keeping  Fourth  of  July  in  that  vortex 
of  brilliant  revelry,  ^  the  city,"  told  us  that  he  had^ 
explored  it  for  about  forty  rods,  and  seemed  to  like  it 
as  far  aa  he  had  gone,  though  his  descriptive  powers 
rather  fitiled  him  when  he  was  called  on  for  particu- 
lars. The  cave  had  no  name,  he  said ;  so,  after  hes- 
itating in  view  of  a  question  whether  it  bettered  the 
matter,  we  advised  him  to  give  it  his  own ;  but^  with 
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the  modesty  of  all  great  disooverens  he  replied  tluifc 
tfaifl  had  never  struck  him.  One  or  two  of  the  party, 
who  had  not  already  brcAen  their  shins  for  the  fiand- 
nlent  cavern,  set  out  under  his  guidance  to  visit 
&nith's  Cave,  but  came  back  unsatisfied,  having  omit- 
ted to  take  candles.  The  locality  is  a  very  hkety  <me 
for  such  Atttfff  fialurWy  or  would  be,  were  there  more 
running  water  in  the  neighborhood  to  produce  the 
phenomena  of  erosion.  The  rode  in  which  Smith 
found  his  eave  is  a  limestone,  similar  to  that  ciq[>ping 
the  conglomerate  and  metamorphic  slates  everywhere 
on  the  lofty  benches  about  the  lake  basin ;  a  fiivoiite 
stratum  for  Nature's  operations  in  the  line  of  subter- 
ranean architecture,  and,  in  the  abundance  of  sulphur 
associated  with  it  under  various  forms,  showing  a 
probability  of  sufficient  gypsum  for  the  extensive 
manufacture  of  stalactites.  Hie  limestone  stratum  is 
distinctly  carboniferous,  and  aflbrds  numerous  indicar 
tions  of  the  former  existence  of  superimposed  coal- 
beds,  now  destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  the  weather, 
or  those  volcanic  agencies  which  have  contributed 
heat  to  the  metamorphose  of  the  talcs,  sdhists,  gneiss, 
and  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity  still  preserving  their 
if  {Planes  of  stratification.  In  several  portions  of  Utah 
— the  valleys  of  Bear  and  Weber  Bivers,  of  Silver  and 
Sulphur  Creeks  —  coal  has  been  found ;  also  on  the 
Oreen  (or  Main  Fork  of  the  Oolorado)  Biver,  and  in 
jthe  Little  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  latter  coals  are  be- 
lieved to  be  altogether  bituminous;  but  none  of  them 
seem  to  belong,  like  those  of  the  Platte  and  head-wa- 
ters of  the  Arkansas,  to  the  tertiary  and  cretaceou& 
I  have  mentioned  in  its  place  the  coal  which  I  exam- 
ined on  the  Platte,  not  far  from  Denver,  as  belonging 
to  a  very  recent  period;  retaining  perfectly  distinct 
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imprefledonfl  of  the  oottonrwood,  ash^  willow,  and  pop* 
l«r  leayeo,  to  whose  deposit  xmder  heat  and  moisture 
its  eslstence  seems  due,  and  of  snch  imperfect  com- 
pactness that  it  was  impossible  to  coke  it^  its  residuum 
afker  combustion  being  only  a  light  ash,  like  that  of 
burnt  straw.  Tertiary  and  cretaceous  coal  may  very 
likely  be  found  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Mormon  Terri- 
tory, but  the  limestone  benches  of  the  Great  Basin 
and  its  affluents  possess  a.true  carboniferous  charac* 
ter,  as  marked  as  any  strata  in  PennsylYania.  I  felt 
amply  repaid  for  my  backed  shins  and  misplaced  con* 
fidenoe  when,  on  my  way  down  &om  the  bogus  cave, 
I  came  upon  a  fragment  of  limestone  whose  &ce  was 
stamped  all  over  with  the  delicate  daicfy-like  cells  of 
the  Idlboilratum.  Near  the  same  place  I  found  another 
jHeoe  of  limestone  maiked,  in  cross  sections,  with  beau* 
tifully  preserved  stems  of  some  crinoid.  Stansbury's 
Island  (with  die  exception  of  Church  Island,  the  lar* 
gest  in  the  lake,  lying  souihwest  of  it  and  out  of 
flight  as  we  look  from  Black  Bock)  possesses  a  sum- 
mit of  the  same  limestone  as  this  by  the  lake«hore, 
and  in  it  the  expedition  of  the  captam  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  island  found  the  same  corals  that  I 
found  here — a  fact  which  seems  to  corroborate  the 
view  that  the  Oquirrh  ranges  are  continued  through 
the  lake.  The  variety  of  conditions  under  which, 
within  a  small  area,  I  found  the  limestone  existing 
on  the  cti£b  abpve  Black  Bock,  was  very  curious  and 
interesting.  I  found  an  isolated  piece  of  cretaceous 
]ime>roek  so  soft  as  to  be  scratched  by  the  finger-nail ; 
dose  by  it  a  fossiliferous  fragment ;  and  not  far  away 
a  block  so  much  altered  by  heat  as  to  approximate 
the  constitution  of  marble,  wlule  everywhere  were 
to  be  soml  masses  of  fine-grained  blue  limestone,  m> 
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altered,  but  tnyened  in  all  directkms  by  infiltrated 
veins  of  beautifully  lustrous  and  GrystaUine  cal<yBpar^ 
as  finely  peariy  as  aragonite,  crossed  and  reticulated 
in  such  strange  patterns  that  a  jK^ished  slab  of  it 
would  make  as  rich  a  mantel  or  a  table  as  Carrara 
marble. 

Desiring  to  repeat  mere  arbitrary  geographical 
names  and  measures  as  little  as  possiUe,  I  will  dis- 
miss that  portion  of  my  Salt  Lake  material  in  a  few 
sentences,  quoting  as  &r  as  possible  from  the  report 
of  Captain  Stansbury.  The  drcumference  of  Salt 
Lake  is  291  miles.  Its  greatest  length  in  a  nearly 
north-northwest  direction  from  Black  Bock  to  the 
shore  of  Spring  Bay  is  75  miles.  Its  maximum  width, 
measured  along  the  forty-first  parallel,  is  35  miles.  It 
contains  six  islands,  the  sum  of  whose  circumference 
amounts  to  96  miles.  Church  Island,  the  largest,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  &ct  that  all  the  stock  belong* 
ing  to  the  Church,  especially  the  beeves. and  mikh  cat* 
tie,  are  sent  there  through  ^e  temperate  season  of  the 
year  to  graze  in  charge  of  a  herder.  Whence  it  re- 
ceived its  alternate,  perhi^s  its  original  designation 
of  Antelope  Island  I  cannot  tell,  as  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  antelope  inhabiting  it  within  the  mem- 
ory of  Mormons  or  aborigines.  It  ranges  nearly 
north  and  south ;  has  a  maximum  length  of  about 
sixteen  miles,  a  maximum  brer/lth  of  five,  and  rises 
in  its  loftiest  peak  to  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  lake,  or  more  than  seven  thousand  above 
the  sea  level  Far  to  the  eastward  of  Black  Bock, 
a  shoal  of  compact  sand  connects  the  island  with  the 
mainJand.  In  the  smnmer  this  strip  is  left  bare  by 
the  recession  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  seldom  flooded  to 
a  greater  depth  than  three  or  four  feet    Its  surfiioe 
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16  hard  enough  for  the  passage  of  eveiy  description 
of  animal  or  vehicle,  and  it  thus  affords  a  convenient 
bridge  or  ford  for  the  transit  of  the  Church  herds 
which  pasture  on  the  island.  The  island  vegetation, 
like  that  of  the  main-land,  is  short  and  withered  in 
appearance,  but  succulent  and  wholesome,  as  the 
condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  ci^ttle  testify. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  Church  Island 
lies  Fremont  Island,-  about  fourteen  miles  in  circiun- 
ference  and  rising  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 
jGrom  the  lake,  or  more  than  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Its  shape  was  quaintly  but  not  inaccu- 
rately expressed  by  an  old  hunter  who  told  me  that 
it  was  like  a  kidney  potato  with  a  good  big  bite  taken 
out  of  one  side.  The  bitten  side  lies  to  the  south- 
west, and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  island  is 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  miles,  according  to  whether 
one  counts  the  undulations  of  the  coast-line  or  not 
Neither  trees  nor  fresh  water  exist  there ;  but  grass, 
the  wild  onion,  a  palatable  bulb  about  the  size  of  a 
plover's  egg,  called  the  sego  ( CalochoHus  Luteus),  and 
the  wild  parsnip  aboimd  on  it  In  the  spring  this 
vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  as  to  cover  the  steep  sides 
of  the  island  with  a  verdure  delightfully  contrasting 
with  the  barren  crags  and  burnt-looking  wastes  seen 
elsewhere  about  the  lake.  Stansbury  gave  it  its 
present  name  in  honor  of  its  first  explorer,  who  had 
named  it  Disappointment  Island,  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  expected,  from  the  vague  report  of  the  old 
"^oy&g^^^u^y  ft  perfect  tropical  paradise  of  thick  forest, 
luxuriant  shrubbery,  and  wild  game,  but  discovered 
only  the  small  vegetation  we  have  mentioned,  and 
no  animal  life  at  all,  except  the  colonies  of  wild  fowl 
which  firequent  the  sheltered  nooks  along  the  craggy 
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coast-line  of  every  kland  in  the  lake.  I  only  ftOow 
the  example  of  every  travefler  who  has  preceded  me 
in  preseiring  the  tradition  that  here  abo,  on  the  very 
Bummity  Fremont  lost  the  cover  to  the  ohject^Uun  of 
his  telescope,  and  that  Stansbury  sought  for  it  in 
vain ;  an  additional  reason  for  Fremonfs  designation, 
since  in  this  vapory  region  the  cover  of  a  telescope 
is  not  its  least  valuable  part  The  island  rises  steeply 
from  the  water,  in  some  places  with  an  ascent  of 
more  than  forty-five  degrees,  with  outlying  reeft 
here  and  there  of  micsrschist  and  green  hornblende. 
The  composition  of  its  rocky  mass  is  variable,  com- 
prising tufa  derived  from  the  feldspathic  detritus  of 
the  older  strata,  conglomerate  formed  of  water-worn 
quartzose  and  granitic  fragments  imbedded  in  a  sedi- 
mentary matrix,  and  many  metamorphic  forms  in 
which  the  clay  schists  predominate,  these  last  often 
contabing  an  abundant  of  m>ii  p^tes,  ent^  or  in 
minute  decomposition.  This  island  does  not  rise  high 
enough  to  reach  the  level  at  which  the  sub-carbonif- 
erous limestone  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  a  band 
continuous  with  that  which  caps  Church  Island  and 
the  main-land  ranges  to  the  south,  but  the  lower  and 
metamorphic  strata  which  exist  on  it  are  sufficiently 
correspondent  and  cognate  with  those  of  the  range 
to  prove  it  a  continuation  of  the  Oquirrh.  Near  the 
summit  is  a  very  curious  mass  of  schistose  rock,  per- 
forated by  three  immense  windows,  two  of  which  are 
separated  by  a  ragged  mullion,  and  through  them  a 
splendid  view  of  the  lake  may  be  obtained.  From 
the  highest  table-land  projects  a  castellated  fragment 
which  has  led  the  Mormons  to  give  the  island  a  third 
name,  so  that  one  now  has  his  choice  between  **  Cas- 
tle,'' ^  Fremont^"  and  "^  Disappomtment ''  Island.   The 
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suggestion  of  Stansbury,  that  good  water  might  be 
obtained  here  by  boring,  has  not  thus  far  been  acted 
<m.  Thus,  although  the  vegetation  of  the  island  is 
more  luxuriant  and  varied  than  that  of  Antelope,  it 
still  remains  tenantless,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  imvis* 
ited.  The  absence  of  such  springs  upon  it  as  water 
Antelope,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  its  less  height^ 
and  its  consequent  deficiency  in  capacity  and  area 
for  congelation,  all  the  springs  of  the  former  island 
coming  from  beds  which  have  received  the  percola* 
tions  of  higher  levels,  in  winter  covered  with  vast 
masses  of  snow  imd  ice.  Boring  would  imdoubtedly 
reach  water,  but  of  what  kind  may  be  questioned ; 
the  strata  through,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  in  order  to  strike  the  impervious  stratum  dip- 
ping under  the  bed  of  the  lake  from  the  Oquirrh, 
and  forming  the  natural  water-bed  and  conduit  from 
the  latter's  summits,  being  largely  saliferous  them- 
selves, and  so  friable  as  possibly  to  admit  of  transu* 
dations  from  the  surrounding  brine.  At  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  lake  shore  to  obviate  the  latter 
difficulty,  the  increased  height  of  the  island  would 
largely  add  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  boring ;  but 
it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment, 
as  the  present  abimdance  of  small  vegetation,  and  the 
richness  of  the  rapidly  decomposing  rock  in  all  the 
solid  elements  of  fertility,  prove  that  irrigation  would 
make  the  island  one  of  the  finest  cattle  ranges  be* 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  '^  benches,''  chronicling  successive  pe- 
riods of  the  lake's  recession,  are  very  prominent 
around  the  coast  of  this  island  everywhere. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Fremont's  Island  and, 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Black  Bock,  across 
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that  bay  l^fng  on  oar  weatwaid  handy  whoM  deepest 
indentation  is  the  furthest  souiherij  point  of  die 
lake's  extenty  lies  a  lune<«haped  mafls  called  Stans* 
bury  Island,  although  its  insular  character  is  part  of 
the  year  entirely  obliterated  by  the  CTiergence  of  a 
sand'flat  which  ccnmects  it  with  the  main*land  not 
merely  at  one  pointy  like  the  isthmus  between  Church 
Island  and  the  lake  shore,  but  along  its  entire  breadth. 
It  is  the  second  of  the  islands  in  size,  having  a  length 
of  twelve  miles,  a  circumference  of  thirty,  and  a  peak 
near  its  centre,  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  As  Antelope  is  the  continuation 
of  the  Oquirrh,  so  Stanbuiys  Island  seems  to  be  the 
reappearance  of  a  range  running  parallel  to  the 
Oquirrh,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Tuilla  Valley 
about  as  fiur  as  that  is  separated  from  the  Wahsatch. 
This  valley  is  a  basin  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
Salt  Lake  City  lies,  though  it  dififera  from  the  latter 
in  cradling  no  stream  like  the  Jordan.  As  the 
Oquirrh  dips  at  Black  Boqk  to  rise  again  in  Antelope 
and  Fremont  Islands,  so  does  this  westward  and  par- 
allel chain  sink  at  a  point  exactly  due  west  of  the 
dip  of  the  Oquirrh  to  reappear  in  Stansbury  and  C^ 
rington  Islands.  Stansbury  Island  shows  that  it  ia 
the  outlier  and  continuation  of  a  distinct  range  from 
th08e  of  the  Oquirrh  8 jstem.  by  the  difference  in  its 
geological  formations.  Its  capping  stratum  is  a  Uack 
and  gray  limestone,  like  that  of  the  Oquirrh,  contain- 
ing multitudes  of  fossils  belonging  to  the  carboniferous 
period,  both  coralline  and  crinoidal ;  but  immediately 
beneath  this  the  jumbled  strata  of  conglomerate  and 
metamorphic  rocks  found  on  Antelope  and  Fremont 
are  replaced  by  deposits  of  a  fine  white  sandstone, 
having  in  places  an  uninterrupted  thickn<wB  of  two 
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fafandred  feet^  even  along  &e  edges  where  they  crop 
out  On  the  eastern  shore  springs  of  water  are  abun- 
dant^ and  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  Above  the  springs, 
the  fine  silicious  rock  rises  in  magnificent  clif&,  whose 
shining  white  wall  and  castellated  cornice,  contrasted 
with  the  rich  verdure  around  the  dear,  fi^sh  stream- 
lets at  their  base,  in  simlight  and  full-moonlight  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  inconceivable  beauty.  Still  higher 
the  island  rises  toward  the  central  dome  in  noble 
masses  of  barren  rock,  piled  step  on  step  in  that  sin- 
gular imitation  of  basalt  which  we  sometimes  find  in 
limestone,  amounting  almost  to  a  deception  concern- 
ing its  lithological  character;  huge  foursquare  pil- 
lars and  cleanly  beveled  battlements,  vast  towers 
and  frowning  fortresses,  with  salient  and,  reentrant 
angles  succeeding  each  other,  as  if  by  the  plan  of 
8ome  Titanic  militaiy  engineer;  great  caJ^e^ac  and 
deep  recesses  cut  into  the  precipitous  fiu^e  of  the 
coast  wall ;  all  these  making  the  grandest  effects  oX, 
chiaroscuro  aa  the  light  plays  with  their  vast  bulks 
and  hollows,  until  the  weather-rotmded  summit  is 
reached  at  a  height  as  great  as  the  monarch  of  the 
CatskiUs,  and  a  view  breaks  on  the  adventurous 
dimber,  comparing  for  rugged  sublimity  with  any 
but  the  grandest  of  the  two  Sierras.  The  rich  vege- 
tation and  abundant  water  on  the  lower  levels  of 
Stansbury  Island  make  it  the  finest  cattle  range  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake ;  and  it  would  doubt- 
less roceive  the  proference  of  the  Saints  over  Ante- 
lope as  a  pasturage  for  the  sacred  herds,  were  it  not 
at  so  great  a  distance  fix>m  the  city.  Time  out  of 
mind  it  has  been  fi*equented  by  the  Indians ;  its  easy 
means  of  trionsit  from  the  main-land  make  it  a  &r 
vorite  retreat  and  browsing-place  for  antelope  and 
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other  wild  aiiiBuJs;  while  the  setdtnof  the  TmBe 
Yallej  herd  their  cattle  there  habitually. 

Canington  Uand^  named  after  Captain  Stansbury's 
aenfltant  in  ihe  sorrey,  ia  a  maae  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  thick  and  dmiiay  fish-hook,  with  its  heel 
placed  floatherly  and  about  four  miles  from  the 
northern  promontory  of  Stansbury  Island,  about  eight 
miles  long  firom  heel  to  point,  six  miles  fix>m  heel  to 
top  of  shank,  and  five  miles  in  width,  measuring  from 
outside  to  outside  across  the  deep  bay  on  the  north 
which  separates  the  two  members.  It  is  separated 
fipom  the  eastern  shrae  of  the  lake  about  as  fiur  as  it 
is  from  Stansbury,  by  a  shoal  of  hard,  tufiioeous  rock 
which  never  becomes  entirely  uncovered;  indeed, 
reefr  of  tu&  and  sand-flats  undw  water  surround  it 
on  almost  every  side,  covering  an  area  larger  than 
the  island  itsel£  It  is  without  springs,  but  abounds 
in  plants,  many  of  them  interesting  both  from  their 
novelty  and  for  their  intrinsic  beauty.  The  sego^ 
before  referred  to,  is  very  pl^ity;  and  Stansbury, 
who  saw  it  on  the  I7th  of  June,  when  it  was  in  frill 
blossom,  desmbes  it  as  bearing  lovely,  lily4ike  flow- 
ers, which  enlivened  all  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  island. 
Its  inner  sepals  are  a  delicate  white,  soft  and  creamy 
like  the  caUa's,  with  a  golden-yellow  daw.  ^^  A  large 
number  of  other  plants  were  collected  here,  among 
which  Cleome  ImUo,  Sidakia  IfethMexieMa,  MabHutrum 
Ooecmeumj  StepiamMeria  mmoty  a  new  species  of  Malaeo^ 
tkruf,  and  Cfraia  SpmoM  were  the  most .  promin^if 
Limestone  of  numerous  varieties  belonging  to  the 
carboniferous  seems  the  predominant  formation  on 
this  island,  suggesting  the  theory  that  the  summit  of 
the  range  has  here  dipped  to  the  lake  level;  as  the 
island,  though  possessing  an  acuminated  form  like 


the  restf  does  not  rise  to  any  great  height  above  the 
water. 

Hat  Island  is  a  bare  rodi:,  rising  from  the  lake  five 
miles  north  of  Carrington^  and  so  called  from  its  fim- 
cied  resemblance  to  an  old  beaver.  About  thirty 
miles  to  the  north-northwest  of  this  is  Guaniscoi's  Isl- 
and, named  after  one  of  the  officers  in  Stansbury's  ex- 
pedition. It  really  consists  of  two  islands,  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  a  mere  outlying  knob  of  rook,  rising 
abput  a  hundred  yards  to  the  northward  of  the 
larger,  and  once,  as  Stansbury  thinks,  forming  a  part 
of  it.  The  main  island  consists  of  an  irregular  ridge 
of  compact  limestone,  like  the  cap  of  the  range,  and 
the  great  mass  of  Carrington  Island.  Its  indented 
coast  is  peopled  with  countless  hosts  of  cormorants, 
herons,  gulls,  and  pelicans.  Its  northward  face  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  fit>m  the  water^s  edge  to  the 
height  of  six  hundred  feet ;  a  wall  of  limestone  show- 
ing strata  of  both  the  black  and  gray  varieties.  Stans- 
bury reports  that  the  space  between  this  precipice 
and  the  outlying  islet  is  occupied  by  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  little  bay,  with  deep-blue  waters  so  crystal- 
dear  that  the  bsur  connecting  the  islands  is  distinctly 
visible  beneath  the  water.  Ten  miles  ftirther  to  the 
north-northwest,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  west 
shore  of  the  lake,  lies  a  small  mass  of  emergent  con- 
glomerate, about  seventy  feet  high  at  its  loftiest  point, 
and  continued  under  water  in  a  shoal  about  knee-deep^ 
for  a  mile  or  more  northerly.  From  the  shape  of  its 
ridge,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Dolphin  Island.  Be- 
side these,  there  are  in  the  lake  several  smaU  banks 
and  rocks  just  large  enough  to  moor  a  boat  to,  but  in- 
significant and  bare  of  vegetation.  So  fiu*  as  I  know, 
the  only  ones  which  have  received  any  name,  are 
Egg  and  Mud  Island. 
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Haying  disoliwged  my  oomcieiiee  (tf  all  duties  due 
the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  lake,  I  return 
to  my  party,  who  haye  hy  this  time  finiflhed  their 
caye-hunting  ezeuraioiifly  unpacked  fix>m  the  vehicles 
the  hampers  of  eatables,  and  set  the  discoverer  Smith 
at  work  preparing  for  our  dinner.  Though  the  pro- 
prietors of  Black  Rock  Bandi  are  still  Fourth-of-July- 
ing  it  at  ^  the  city/'  the  cows  are  at  home,  carrying 
on  their  important  part  of  the  business  with  a  week- 
day steady-mindedness  as  prosaic  as  if  nobody  ^er 
had  a  hididay  or  flung  a  torpedo  the  whole  year 
round  Smith,  the  discoverer,  has  acquired  something 
of  their  business  rogpdarity  by  association ;  and  the 
dairy  of  Black  Bock  Ranch  groans  through  all  its 
deanHEKsrubbed  shelves  and  bright-scoured  pans,  with 
the  rich  yellow  produce  of  his  herd.  There  are  plenty 
of  active  partners  in  the  ranch,  too,  to  be  found 
among  the  denizens  of  its  poultry-yard ;  so  that  we 
are  going  to  have  the  royalest  of  lunches,  on  fresh 
country  croam,  butter,  and  eggs,  beside  a  big  kettle- 
fol  of  that  savory  propared  colBfee,  whose  solid  basis, 
to  the  extent  of  two  tin  boxes  full,  we  had  brought 
with  us  from  our  own  travelling  stores,  and  whose 
invaluable  assistance  in  getting  up  hasty  camp  break* 
fiists  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  acknowledge  in 
crossing  the  Plains  and  the  mountains,  and  bivouack- 
ing on  the  hunting  grounds  of  our  Western  country. 
Besides  these  luxuries  wero  a  quantity  of  cold  broiled 
chicken,  some  loaves  of  sweet  home-made  bread  con- 
structed from  Utah  wheat,  a  boiled  ham,  half  a  dozen 
boxes  of  sardines,  a  jar  of  Crosse  k  Blackwell's 
chow-chow,  another  of  Shaker  apple-butter,  and  still 
another  of  hermetically  sealed  tomatoes,  —  some  of 
these  articles  drawn  from  our  own  commissariat,  and 
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a  part  packed  into  our  hamper  by  one  of  the  Mes* 
dames  Townsend.  While  the  discoyerer  was  busy 
setting  the  tables  and  building  a  roaring  fire  in  the 
kitehen  to  prepare  our  grub,  we  found  a  spare  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  on  our  hands,  which  it  was  decided,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  could  be  no  better  spent  than  in 
making  the  better  acquaintance  of  Salt  Lake  by  a 
plunge  into  its  bosom. 

We  undressed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  ranch,  and  had 
only  about  half  a  dozen  rods  to  walk  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  beach  was  very  disagreeable,  consisting 
of  flinty  rock  fragments,  sharp  as  a  razor,  from  one 
to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  all  seeming  to  he  edge 
and  point  upward.  At  every  step  some  cut  or 
bruised  foot  came  up  with  a  jerk  and  a  yell  fit>m  its 
indignant  owner,  and  self-gratulations  were  profuse 
when  we  reached  the  water.  But  our  rejoicing  was 
short-lived.  The  exchange  was,  if  possible,  of  bad 
for  worse*  The  water  deepened  very  gradually ;  and 
after  wetting  our  feet,  we  had  to  walk  further  to 
reach  a  swimming  depth  than  we  had  previously 
come  from  the  kitchen.  The  mangling  chunks  of 
stone  were  no  longer  visible,  but  they  were  stiD 
there,  and  tangible  as  ever.  Worse  yet,  it  was  not 
sand  which  covered  them  out  of  sight,  but  a  layer  of 
black  mud  six  inches  thick,  through  which-  the  foot 
sank  to  its  torture  bed  of  spikes  below,  as  through 
the  fine  silt  of  a  sewer,  or  a  compost -heap.  No 
words  can  do  justice  to  the  filthiness  of  this  Stygian 
mire.  Every  sense  to  which  it  appiealed,  recoiled  in 
loathing.  It  felt  like  a  clammy  paste  of  rottenness, 
much  colder  than  the  water  above,  and  sent  a  chilly 
shudder  of  horror  crawling  up  one's  spinal  marrow, 
as  one  foot  came  up  with  a  disgusting  ihbg^y  and  the 
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othjsr  laiik  daepor  witii  the  lile  0taff  oo^ng  up  b^ 
tween  its  toes;  it  dyed  the  clear  blue  brine,  whereifer 
it  was  disturbed,  a  Mack  like  fool  iidL  diffiwdng  itseif 
in  douds  for  two  yards  roond ;  and  its  smeU, — what 
word-peffumer  can  do  jvstiee  to  that  T  It  was  rotten- 
nesB  itBel£  The  worst  odor  of  putrefaotion  that  otst 
sickened  me  elsewhere,  was  night4>looming  oerens 
compared  with  it;  it  would  have  turned  the  atom* 
aoh  of  a  turkey-buzsard  or  a  ghouL  I  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  examine  it,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of 
the  decomposed  larrs  of  some  insect  Hke  the  niOfr> 
quito.  But  where  had  the  tenants  of  these  castolT 
dwellings  gone  ?  We  were  never  troubled  with  mem- 
quitoe  or  gnats  at  Salt  Lake,  either  in  the  city  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  region ;  yet  the  hutvm  pres- 
ent along  a  rod  of  that  shore  represented  a  host  of 
those  midnight  asnasmnn  large  Plough  to  have  driven 
all  Utah  TerritMy  staric  mad,  and  sueked  eveiy  Saost 
in  it  dry  as  pardunent,  though  its  population  were  as 
densely  packed  as  that  of  China.  At  that  time  I  had 
read  nothing  written  by  other  esplorers,  and  havii^ 
only  heard  the  conmionly  received  report  that  Salt 
Lake,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  is  an  absolute^  aaoic  body 
of  water,  supposed  I  had  made  a  new  discovery  in 
ascertaining  the  ezistenoe  of  insect  remsins  ih^^ 
Since  then  I  learn,  through  Captain  Stansbury,  that 
the  foul  mass  was  examined  by  Mr.  T.  fi.  Peale,  who 
pronounced  it  to  consist,  nine  tenths  of  larvsa  and 
exuvisd  of  Ckkammmij  or  some  qpeoies  of  mosquito 
probably  undescribed;  the  remainder  of  fragments 
of  other  aquatic  diptera  and  hymenoptera,  both  in 
the  pupa  and  the  mature  state*  Deposits  similar  to 
this  at  Black  Boek  are  found  in  all  the  shallow  bays 
ef  the  lake,  exteni&w  in  layers  a  foot  deep  oveir 
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weM  of  iMiiy  hwidred  acres  in  extent^  and  alwa^ 
horrible  in  their  fetor^  blackening  the  water  like  ^ii> 
tie-fish  fluid,  and  producing  an  overwhelming  nausea 
wherever  thej  were  slurred  up.  Neither  Mr.  Feale 
nor  Captain  Stansbury  could  arrive  at  any  theory 
adequate  for  the  explanation  of  the  vast  quantity  in 
which  the  ezuvi»  appeared.  The  latter,  on  page  177 
of  his  most  interesting  report^  says:  ^^The  question 
where  these  krva^  originated,  presents  a  curious  sub- 
ject of. inquiry.  Nothing  living  has  yet  been  de- 
tected in  the  lake,  and  only  a  few  large  insects  in 
the  brackish  springs,  which  do  not  at  all  resemble 
these  either  in  shape  or  size.''  I  have  seen  no  ofaser-* 
vations  since  his  which  throw  any  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, unless  my  own  be  deemed  thus  successful  I  did 
detect  something  living  in  the  lake  water,  thou^ 
wh^her  its  connection  with  the  larvss  be  capaUe  of 
making  out  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  brouglrt 
hack  £rom  the  lake  to  Townsend's  a  quart-bottle  of 
the  water,  gathered  near  the  diore,  but  without  dis- 
turbing the  filthy  deposit,  and  placed  it  in  a  west 
window,  where  it  had  the  sun  for  the  last  five  hours 
of  the  afternoon.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  water 
remained  perfectly  dear.  About  the  third  day  I  ob- 
served  small  vermicular  animals  in  it.  I  then  n^ 
lected  it  until  I  came  to  pack  the  bottle  the  night 
before  leaving, — it  may  have  been  a  week  firom  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  Salt  Laka  Then  tar  the  first 
time  I  discovered  a  number  of  minute  diptera  float- 
ing in  it  dead.  They  resembled,  in  all  but  size,  cmr 
common  house*fly^  or  the  Platte  Biver  buflGnlo^gnat, 
rather  than  a  mosquita  It  then  struck  mo  as  pos- 
sible that  the  great  number  of  these  larvss  depoi^ted 
cm  the  kke  bottom  may  be  araoontod  &xr  hj  soppos- 
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ing  a  species  whose  rapidity  of  transit  thnrag^  their 
various  stages  of  existence  was  as  great  as  that  of 
the  insects  found  in  my  bottle,  and  whose  mature 
life  in  the  winged  state  was  merely  ephemeral.  I 
think  my  experiment,  in  spite  of  its  rudeness,  still 
free  from  most  of  the  sources  of  error.  The  water 
was  so  clear  when  I  botUed  it  that  I  certainly  should 
have  seen  any  object  as  large  as  the  dead  ffies  I 
finally  found  there ;  and  as  the  bottle  was  never  {ot 
a  moment  uncorked,  their  eventual  existence  in  it 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  entered 
in  their  winged  state  at  the  hotel,  and  perished  there. 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  believe  that  the  micro- 
scopic ova  of  some  aquatic  dipterous  species  were 
suspended  in  the  lake  water  when  I  bottled  it ;  that 
they  hatched  into  the  grub  state  in  the  sunlight  at 
my  window,  appearing  as  the  worms  I  first  noticed ; 
and  the  flies  were  their  matured  form  (the  sediment 
at  the  bottom  containing  their  pupaB),  dead  when  I 
fi>und  them,  either  because  they  had  no  means  of  es- 
cape into  the  air,  or  because  they  were  ephemeral, 
and  had  run  their  full  cyde.  I  cannot  account  for 
the  existence  of  such  vast  nuunses  of  exuvisd  in  the 
lake  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  sloughs  of  an 
extinct  race  or  of  an  extant  one  accumulated  through 
many  ages,  as  the  preservation  of  their  forms,  and  the 
still  active  putrefisiction  at  whose  expense  the  terrible 
stench  is  kept  up,  necessitate  a  comparatively  recent 
origin.  It  seems  strange  how  such  putrefaction  can 
go  on  anyhow  in  a  pickle  as  stro&g  as  that  of  Salt 
Lake ;  but  the  probable  truth  is  that  it  is  commenced 
in  the  open  air  and  hot  sun,  where  the  exuvisB  are 
cast  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beacL 
I  leave  a  subject  which  would  be  wholly  unpleasaoyt 
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but  for  its  bearings  on  the  interesting  scientific  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  Salt  Lake  is  uninhabited,  with  a 
passing  reference  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Cunmiings 
mentioned  to  Captain  Burton  his  having  seen  in  the 
lake  a  reddish  vermicular  animal,  about  as  long  as  the  , 
top  joint  of  his  little  finger,  who  had  spun  himself  a 
sheltering  web  inside  of  a  curled  leaf  a  few  inches 
long.  This  may  be  some  new  variety  of  the  caddis- 
worm,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  ex- 
amination. 

After  wading  this  sty  of  concentrated  nastiness 
(which  nothing  ever  pushed  me  through  but  scientific 
enthusiasm,  and  the  reflection  how  ashamed  I  should 
hereafter  be  if  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  I  had 
stood  on  the  Salt  Lake  margin,  without  having 
breasted  its  waters),  I  came,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
firom  shore,  into  a  depth  where  I  could  comfortably 
swim.  Once  fairly  in,  I  found  the  water  very  exhil- 
arating. It  was  as  cold  to  the  feel  as  the  ocean  at 
Long  Branch  in  the  bathing  season,  and  from  this 
cause,  with  its  intense  brininess  in  addition,  gave  me 
a  tonic  sensation  like  a  brisk  shower-bath.  I  felt 
none  of  the  acidity  and  burning  with  which  the  lake 
afiects  some  skins — only  a  pleasant  pungent  sense  of 
being  in  pickle,  such  as  a  self-conscious  gherkin  might 
experience  in  Cross  &  Blackwell's  aristocratic  bath 
of  condiments,  after  he  had  set  his  mind  at  rest  about 
copper  by  reading  the  assurance  on  the  label,  and 
intrusted  himself  with  full  abandon  to  his  luxurious 
immersion.  I  swam  out  about  twenty  rods  into  the 
lake,  and  supposed  I  must  certainly  be  4  long  way  •'^ 
beyond  my  depth,  so  stopped  to  tread  water  and 
look  about  me.  As  I  threw  my  feet  down,  to  my  ut- 
ter surprise  they  touched  bottom  again ;  and  the  way 
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that  I  put  out  for  the  open  sea,  remembering  the 
horrible  pit  and  miiy  daji  was  a  caution  1  I  had  to 
get  Bome  dlfltaoee  beyond  the  line  of  Black  Rock  be- 
fore I  found  water  over  my  head.  At  that  time  I  had 
no  idea  of  what  a  shallow  puddle  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
wa&  I  ihoughti  as  I  auppoee  moat  people  do,  that  it 
was  at  least  a  thousand  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  and 
shelved  off  rapidly  fiom  the  bold  limestone  precipices 
which  wall  it  at  Black  Bock.  Instead  of  that^  it  is 
almost  everywhere  bordered  by  shallows,  reaching 
fiom  a  hundred  rods  to  several  miles  from  the  shwe ; 
and  the  very  deepest  place  found  by  that  most 
minute  and  painstaking  of  hydrographers,  Captain 
Stonabury,  after  iimumerable  ooundingo  in  eveiy  di- 
rection  throughout  the  lake,  was  only  thirty-five  feetl 
In  some  portions  of  the  lake,  many  miles  from  either 
shore,  I  might  have  swam  for  half  a  day  without  get* 
tang  beyond  my  depth. 

In  common  with  all  travellers,  I  experienced  the 
most  curious  sensations  of  over4>uoyancy.  Without 
special  effort,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  myself  under 
sufficiently  to  have  it  fed  like  swimming,  and  not  like 
lying  on  a  sort  of  India  rubber  bed,  where  I  made  no 
break,  but  only  a  dent  in  some  elastic  substance  which 
sprung  under  me.  When  I  trod  water,  my  bust 
emerged  to  considerably  below  the  armpits ;  when  I 
lay  prone  or  on  my  back,  so  much  of  the  iq>permost 
surfiice  was  exposed  that  I  had  to  change  my  position 
frequently,  in  order  to  keep  myself  uniformly  wet, 
so  as  not  to  be  scorched  by  the  perpendicular  rajrs  of 
the  midsummer  sun.  It  would  be  a  splendid  place 
for  a  swimming-school.  No  confidence  need  be  taught 
there — nothing  but  the  motions.  And  a  more  de- 
lightful gamboling*place  cannot  be  imagined.    I  was 
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always  passioiiately  fond  of  swimming ;  and  after  my 
long,  dry,  dusty  ride  across  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains, where  I  had  enjoyed  no  bath  with  ample  room 
to  disport  myself,  or  indeed  any  swim  at  all  since  I 
ducked  in  the  crystal  fk>od  of  the  ^^  Fonten-kee-boo- 
yeh  "  at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  I  rioted  in  the  bracing  blue  brine  of  Utah  with  a 
perfect  boyish  delight  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  leave 
it^  even  to  the  dinner  for  which  my  clamber  and  my 
Bwim  had  procured  me  an  appetite  as  boyish.  I 
stayed  in  till  all  the  rest  of  my  party  had  gone  out, 
then,  lying  flat  on  my  back^  with  my  head  to  the  land 
and  perfectly  motionless,  abandoned  myself  to  the 
cradling  motion  of  the  long  groundnswells,  trusting  to 
a  breeze  which  blew  directly  on  shore  to  waft  me 
gently  thitherward.  The  breeze  did  as  I  expected.  I 
drift;ed  in  very  rapidly  and  so  comfortably  that  I  could 
have  lain  on  my  soft  couch  and  slept  all  day.  Pres- 
ently I  put  down  my  hand  to  turn  over,  intending  to 
swim  the  rest  of  the  way  ashore  &ce  forward.  My 
palm  instantly  touched  bottom,  and  I  found  l^at  I  had 
floated  so  &r  land-ward  that  I  was  in  water  only  six 
inches  deep !  The  fact  that  a  craft  of  a  fiill-grown 
man's  draught  of  water  no  more  touched  bottom  in  a 
shoal  like  that  than  in  mid-ocean,  is  the  best  illustra- 
tion I  can  give  of  the  remarkable  density  and  lifting 
power  of  the  Salt  Lake  water.  Olad  to  have  been 
saved  the  greater  part  of  my  return  journey  through 
the  dumping-ground  of  dead  gallinippers,  I  scrambled 
to  my  feet,  and  picked  my  way  over  the  daggery 
beach  to  the  kitchen  with  no  worse  result  than  a  heel- 
bruise.  I  had  from  hearsay  some  idea  of  the  incrusta- 
tions  of  salt  which  appear  on  every  bather  in  Salt  Lake 
when  he  comes  out^  but  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the 
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The  eyaporatioB  taking  place  wliOe  I  walked 
the  trifling  distance  aciots  the  beach  to  the  house, 
was  sufficient  to  turn  me  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  or,  as 
an  old  Mormon  called  it»  to  ^  Lotswificate  "  me.  From 
head  to  foot,  almost  without  a  break,  I  was  covered 
with  a  crystalline  film,  white  as  leprosy,  and  the  thick* 

Nazarene  ever  since  leaving  New  York;  and  the  eSSdct 
of  my  long  hair  and  full  beard  with  the  salt  dried  into 
them  was  very  like  that  oi  the  grasses  which  country 
ladies  amuse  themselves  by  vitrifying  with  saturated 
solutions  of  alum,  giving  me  the  appearance  of  a 
shaggy  Tritcm  wreathed  with  sesrweed  and  crystals* 
In  the  kitchen  I  found  that  very  necessary  condusion 
to  a  Salt  Lake  swim,  a  wasb4iib  full  of  fresh  water, 
and,  jumping  into  that,  divested  myself  of  my  acrid 
exuvia.  The  sensation  of  gpetting  off  the  salt  was 
very  grateful,  lor,  as  I  got  drier,  it  made  my  skin  feel 
absolutely  thirsty  like  a  tongue ;  indeed,  a  smarting, 
burning  sensation  lingered  in  my  pores  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  all  day ;  and  I  could  not  help  fencying 
that  it  made  my  &uces  dry  as  well  as  my  skin,  prch* 
ducing  by  absorption  an  internal  thirst  corresponding 
to  the  outer  one.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  great  affinity  of  salt  for  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  the  activity  of  all  the  absorbent  sur£BM)es  in 
summer,  and  the  intense  brininess  oi  the  lake  as  re- 
vealed by  the  analyses  made  during  Stansbury's  ex* 
pedition.  The  brine  of  Salt  Lake,  in  point  of  den- 
sity, has  but  one  known  superior  on  the  globe — the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  hundred  parts  by 
weight,  the  latter  contain  24*580  of  solid  contents, 
and  the  former  22.422.  The  solid  ocmtents  were  ooa- 
stituted  in  the  following  proportions :  — - 
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Cliloiride  cf  aoainm  .       «  •  S0.1tf 

Sulphate  of  Boda 1.834 

Chloride  of  magneauni 0.253 

Chloride  of  calchim  (a  traee)  and  waste    .        •         0.140 


22.423  i 


(The  specimen  brought  home  by  Captain  Stansbuiy 
to  be  subjected  to  Dr.  (bale's  analysis  was  too  small  to 
be  examined  with  reference  to  any  other  components 
than  those  .here  stated,  and  omits  consideration  of  all 
gaseous  matters  held  in  solution  by  the  Salt  Lake 
waters,  which  are  likely  to  be  considerable,  especially 
along  the  shore,  where  decay  of  organic  bodies  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen  may  natu- 
rally be  looked  for.  Still,  for  all  practical  purpose, 
the  analysis  is  abundantly  precise.) 

The  waters  of  the  D^Btd  Sea  are  much  weaker  in 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  much  stronger  in  chloride  of 
magnesium;  containing  in  their  24.580  of  solid  con- 
tents only  10.360  of  the  former,  but  10.246  of  the 
latter,  while  their  chloride  of  calcium  amounts  to 
8.920  parts,  and  their  sulphate  of  soda  to  0.054.  The 
Salina  salt  wells  are  the  strongest  in  the  States,  and 
the  maximum  yield  of  their  brine  is  about  17^  per 
cent,  in  solid  salt.  That  of  the  Salt  'Lake  brine  is 
about  20  per  cent  It  will  be  seen  that  although  the 
density  of  the  Dead  Sea  water  is  about  two  per  cent 
greater,  its  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  only 
about  one  hali^  and  thus  the  waters  of  Salt  Lake  are 
by  nearly  three  per  cent  the  strongest  natural  brine 
in  the  world.  The  Mormons  avail  themselves  of  it 
for  domestic  purposes  by  the  crudest  possible  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  —  or  firequently  without  man- 
ufacture of  any  kind,  —  collecting  it  from  the  rocks, 
which  it  incrusts  in  large  quantities,  and  bringing  it 
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to  the  city  by  cart-loads.  I  noticed  that  on  Town- 
send^s  table  it  often  seemed  singulaily  damp,  consid- 
ering the  diy  climate.  Dr.  Oaie  explains  this  fiusi 
by  the  presence  of  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and 
calcimn,  both  of  which  are  very  deliquescent^  and  in 
dissolving  extend  their  deliquative  action  to  the  comr 
mon  salt  In  any  but  a  new  country,  where  people 
have  enough  to  do  without  attending  to  the  extreme 
refinements  of  domestic  life,  the  lake  salt  would  be 
refined,  instead  of  used  in  its  crude  state,  as  it  now  so 
generally  is.  Dr.  Gale's  method  fi>r  this  purpose  is 
beautifully  simple  and  easy.  It  consists  merely  in 
pouring  lake  water,  either  just  as  it  is  bailed  up  or 
concentrated  by  boiling,  upon  a  heap  of  the  drying 
incrustations  laid  on  a>  blanket  or  other  porous  bot- 
tom. This  water  being  already  a  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  neariy  so,  will  dissolve  little 
or  none  of  that  component,  but  takes  up  and  leadies 
away  all  the  other  chlorides  present.  After  repeating 
this  process  three  or  four  times,  and  allowing  the  re- 
siduary mass  to  cr3r8tal]ize  in  the  sun,  the  result  is 
pure  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  If  absolute 
purity  is  desired,  another  filtration,  this  time  fresh 
water  at  a  temperature  of  91|^  F.  being  employed 
instead  of  salt,  will  remove  the  small  per  cent  of 
Glauber-salts  still  remaining,  though  its  quantity  is 
not  sufficient^  if  left  in  the  table  salt,  to  produce  any 
cathartic  efiect. 

The  road  which  we  had  come  is  one  of  the  emi- 
grant  routes  to  California,  leading  from  Salt  Lake  City 
round  the  northern  promontory  of  the  Oquirrh  into 
the  Tuilla  Valley,  past  the  range  forming  that  val- 
ley's western  wall,  which  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
lake  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  shore,  instead 
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of  dipping  boldly  into  its  waters  like  the  Oquirrh  or 
the  Wahsatch,  and  leaves  a  broad  plain  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  road  further  west,  thence  striking  across 
the  desert  and  the  Humboldt  Mountains  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  climbing  over  the  latter  into  the  great 
Qold  State  of  the  Pacific.  The  other  principal  road, 
and  the  one  which  we  took  on  leaving  Salt  Lake  Cit  j 
for  good,  strikes  southerly  fix)m  the  city  up  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  to  Utah  Lake  and  Camp  Floyd  (now 
"  Fort  Crittenden  "),  and  traverses  a  more  southerly 
portion  of  the  Great  Desert  to  California.  The  for- 
mer route  is  taken  by  many,  indeed,  by  most  of  the 
emigrant  trams,  the  pastiwige  and  springs  along  its 
course  being  plentier  and  more  excellent.  On  our 
way  back  to  the  city  we  encountered  a  long  train  of 
forty  or  fifty  wagons  drawn  by  mules  and  oxen,  and 
followed  by  berds  of  milch  catile,  oxen,  and  yearlings, 
and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  drivers  were  a  fine-looking 
set  of  men,  unmistakably  Scandinavian  in  their  fea- 
tures, dress,  and  language ;  muscular,  well  knit,  large* 
framed,  and  bronzed  by  long  exposure  over  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  which  they  had  travelled  for  twelve 
hundred  miles  between  tibe  Missouri  and  Mormon- 
douL  The  women  were  apparently  a  better  grade  than 
those  who  visit  Salt  Lake  from  Sweden  without  going 
fiurther,  and  sat  knitting,  singing,  and  tending  their 
babies  as  if  they  had  not  spumed  the  gospel  offers, 
and  were  not  now,  with  every  turn  of  their  heavy 
wagon-tires,  putting  further  behind  them  the  invita- 
tion to  stay  and  go  to  heaven  with  a  firactional  hus- 
band. Everybody  looked  contented  except  the  ppor 
draught  animals,  who  loUed  painfully,  their  big  plead- 
ing eyes  telling  of  a  thirst  which  could  be  but  poorly 
slaked  at  the  scanty  and  brackish  springs  where  they 
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•topped  just  aa  we  met  them,  and  which  would  be 
only  intensified  na  they  proceeded  over  the  broad 
desert  area  between  here  and  the  Hmnboldt.  I  felt 
thirsty  myself  and  got  out  of  our  wagon  to  drink  at 
the  wen  where  the  herdsmen  were  supplying  their 
need.  The  water  was  a  warm,  nauseous  solution  of 
minerals,  which  betrayed  the  existence  of  sulphur  in 
the  soil  as  well  as  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  lake. 
I  drank  as  much  of  it  as  I  could,  hoping  that  it  would 
moisten  my  throat  sufficiently  to  last  till  I  could  get 
a  draught  firom  the  city  conduits ;  but  its  effect  was 
only  to  sicken  even  my  fiur  fix>m  fiistidious  stomadi, 
and  increase  my  thirst  to  such  a  miserable  degree 
that  Townsend's  was  doubly  welcome  when  we  ar- 
rived shortly  after  sundown.  The  effect  of  the  snow 
lying  in  the  lofty  valleys  between  the  mountain-tops 
of  the  Wahsatch  and  the  pure  red  lustre  of  tne  Wah* 
satch  itself,  in  the  twilight  reflections  from  the  bril* 
liant  heaven  over  the  Oquirrh,  behind  which  the  sun 
had  just  gone  down,  was  a  sight  of  such  magical 
beauty  as  no  pen  or  brush  can  hope  to  paint,  no  heart 
which  it  has  filled  with  ecstasy  can  ever  forget  Nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  Jordan,  twelve  thousand 
above  the  sea,  inaccessible  in  many  places  to  any 
climbing,  and  accessible  nowhere  short  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles'  difficult,  devious,  and  dangerous  dimb,  — 
those  spotless  abysses  of  pearl  and  rose-tinted  opal, 
of  marble  and  dear  onyx,  contrasted  with  vast  masses 
of  bare  mountain  that  were  all  one  auroral  blush, 
looked  to  our  enamored  eyes  like  part  of  the  heaven 
itself — the  very  gates  and  foundations  of  the  city  of 
God 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SEVEN  WEEKS  IN  THE  GREAT  YO-SEMITE. 

It  is  as  hard  to  leave  San  Francisco  as  to  get  there. 
To  a  traveller  paying  his  first  visit  it  has  the  interest 
of  a  new  planet.  It  ignores  the  meteorological  laws 
which  govern  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
snow  there.  There  are  no  summer  showers.  The 
tailor  recognizes  no  aphelion  or  perihelion  in  his 
custom :  the  thin  woolen  suit  which  his  patron  had 
made  in  April  is  comfortably  worn  imtil  April  again. 
The  only  change  of  stockings  there  is  from  wet  to 
dry,  or  from  soiled  to  dean.  Save  that  in  so-called 
winter  frequent  rainfalls  alternate  with  spotless  in- 
tervals of  amber  weather,  and  that  sd-dimnt  summer 
is  one  entire  amber  mass,  its  unbroken  divine  days 
concrete  in  it,  there  is  no  inequality  on  which  to  for- 
bid the  bans  between  May  and  December.  In  San 
Francisco  there  is  no  work  for  the  scene^hifter  of 
Nature :  the  wealth  of  that  great  dramatist,  the  year, 
resulting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poverty  of  dab- 
blers in  private  theatricals,  —  a  single  flat  doing  ser- 
vice for  the  entire  play.  Thus,  save  for  the  purpose 
of  notes  of  hand,  the  almanac  of  San  Francisco  might 
replace  its  mutable  months  and  seasons  with  one  great 
kindly,  constant,  sumptuous  All  the  Year  Round. 

Out  of  this  benignant  sameness  what  glorious  fruits 
are  produced!  Fruit  enough  metaphorical:  for  the 
^entific  man  or  artist  who  cannot  make  hay  while 
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imeh  a  sun  shines  firom  April  to  November  must  be  a 
slothful  laborer  indeed.  But  firuit  also  literal:  for 
what  joy  of  vegetation  is  lacking  to  the  man  who 
every  month  in  the  year  can  look  through  his  study- 
window  on  a  green  lawn,  and  have  strawberries  and 
cream  for  his  breakfiist,  —  who  can  sit  down  to  this 
royal  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  blackberries,  raspberries,  melons,  figs  both 
yellow  and  purple,  early  apples,  and  grapes  of  three 
kinds? 

Another  delightfiil  fiict  of  San  Francisco  is  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel  Its  comfort  is  like  that  of  a  royal 
home.  There  is  nothing  inn-ish  about  it  Remember- 
ing the  chief  hotels  of  many  places^  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  I  have  never,  even  in  New  York,  seen  its 
equal  for  elegance  of  appointment^  attentiveness  of 
servants,  or  excellence  of  euitme.  Having  come  to 
this  extreme  of  civilization  from  the  extreme  of  bar- 
barism, we  found  that  it  actually  needed  an  exertion 
to  leap  from  the  lap  of  luxury,  after  a  fortnight's 
pleasaunce,  and  take  to  the  woods  again  in  flannel 
and  corduroys. 

But  &r  more  seductive  than  the  beautiful  bay,  the 
heavenly  climate,  the  paradisaical  fruits,  and  the  royal 
hotel  of  San  Francisco,  were  the  old  friends  whom  we 
found,  and  the  new  ones  we  made  there.  With  but 
one  exception  (and  that  an  expres»oompany,  not  a 
man),  we  were  received  by  all  our  San  Francisco  ac- 
quaintance in  a  kind  and  helpfrd  manner,  with  a  wel- 
come and  a  cheer  as  delightful  to  ourselves  as  it  was 
honorable  to  them.  Need  I  say  whose  brotherly 
hands  were  among  the  very  first  outstretched  to  us, 
in  whose  happy  home  we  found  our  sweetest  rest,  by 
whose  radiant  &ce  and  golden  speech  we  were  most 
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lovingly  detained  evening  after  evening  and  far  into 
the  night  ?  A  few  days  after  our  return  to  the  East, 
when  we  read  that  dreadful  message,  ^  Siarr  ^^ng  is 
deady''  the  lightning  that  carried  it  seemed  to  end  in 
our  hearts*  We  withered  under  it;  California  had 
lost  its  soul  for  us ;  at  noon  or  in  dreams  that  balmy 
land  would  nevermore  be  the  paradise  it  oiice  was  to 
us.  The  last  hand  that  pressed  our  own,  when  we 
sailed  for  the  Isthmus  on  our  way  home,  was  the 
same  that  had  been  first  to  give  us  our  Califomia 
welcome.  Just  before  the  lines  were  cast  o£^  Starr 
King  stood  at  the  door  of  our  state-room,  and  said,  — 

^^  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  go  away  without  one 
more  good-by.  Here  are  the  eartes-de-visite  I  prom- 
ised. They  look  hard-worked,  but  they  look  like  me. 
Good-by !  God  bless  you  1  I  hope  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  East  next  summer,  and  then  we  will  get  together 
somewhere  by  the  sea.    Good-by !  *^ 

He  went  down  the  ladder.  When  the  steamer 
glided  oS,  his  bright  £stce  sent  benedictions  after  us 
as  far  as  we  could  see ;  and  then,  lor  ike  last  time  on 
earth,  that  great^  that  good,  that  beloved  man  &ded 
from  our  sight,  —  but,  O!  never  fropa  our  hearts, 
either  in  the  here  or  the  hereafter.  ^  We  shall  see 
him,  but  not  now.*'  We  shall  be  together  with  him 
^*  in  the  summer  by  the  sea ; ''  but  that  summer  shall 
have  other  glory  than  the  sun  to  lighten  i1^  uid  the 
sea  shall  be  of  crystal 

King  was  to  have  joined  us  in  our  Yo-Semite  trip. 
We  little  knew  that  we  were  losing,  for  this  world, 
our  last  opportunity  of  dose  daily  intercourse  with 
his  sweet  spirit,  though  we  were  grievously  disap- 
pointed when  he  told  us,  on  the  eve  of  our  setting 
out,  that  work  for  the  nation  must  detain  him  in  San 
Francisco,  after  alL 
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If  report  WBM  tree,  we  wwe  going  to  the  original 
site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, — into  a  region  whidi 
out*Bendemered  Bendmnere^  out-^valleyed  the  yallej 
of  Baraela^  mirpaned  the  Alps  in  its  waterfidls,  and 
the  Himmal'yeh  in  its  precipices.  As  for  the  two 
former  sabjects  of  comparison,  we  never  met  any 
tourist  who  could  adjust  the  question  firom  his  own 
experience ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  To^Semite  to 
the  Alpine  cataracts  was  a  matter  put  beyond  doubt 
by  repeated  judgments;  and  a  couple  of  English  oflS^ 
cers  who  had  explored  the  wildest  EQmmaryeh  scen- 
ery told  Starr  King  that  there  was  no  precipice  in 
Asia  to  be  compared  for  height  or  grandeur  with  Tu- 
toch-anula  and  Tis-sa-ack. 

We  were  going  into  the  vale  whose  giant  domes 
and  battlements  had  months  before  thrown  their  pho- 
tograi^uc  shadow  through  Watkins's  camera  across 
the  mysterious  wide  Continent,  causing  exclamations 
of  awe  at  Gk>upil's  window,  and  ecstasy  in  Dr. 
Holmes's  study.  At  €k>upil's  counter  and  in  Starr 
King's  drawing-room  we  had  gazed  on  them  by  the 
hour  already,  —  I,  let  me  confess  it,  half  a  Thomas-a 
Didymus  to  Nature,  unwilling  to  believe  the  utmost 
true  of  her  till  I  could  put  my  finger  in  her  very 
prints.  Now  we  were  going  to  test  her  reported  lar- 
gess for  ourselves. 

No  Saratoga  affiiir,  this!  A  total  lack  of  tall  trunks, 
firills,  and  curling-kids.  Driven  by  the  oestrum  of  a 
Yo-Semite  pilgrimage,  the  San  Francisco  belle  for- 
sakes (the  Western  vernacular  is  ^  goes  back  on ") 
her  back  hair,  abandons  her  capillary  ^waterfalls" 
for  those  of  the  Sierra,  and,  like  John  Phoenix's  old 
lady,  who  had  her  whole  osseous  system  removed  by 
the  patent  tooth-puller,  departs,  leaving  her  '^  skele* 
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toa  '*  behind  her*  The  bachelor  who  oares  to  see  un- 
hooped  womanhood  once  more  before  he  dies,  should 
go  to  the  Yo-Semite.  The  scene  was  three  or  four 
times  presented  to  us  during  our  seven  weeks'  camp 
there, — though  the  trip  is  one  which  might  well  cost 
a  feeble  woman  her  life. 

Our  male  preparations  were  of  the  most  pioneer 
deBcription.  One  ^try  day  since  my  return  I  wag 
riding  in  a  train  on  the  New  York  Central,  when  an 
undaunted  herdsman,  returning  Westward,  flushed 
with  the  sale  of  beeves,  accosted  me  with  the  ques- 
tion, ^^  Friend,  yeouVe  travelled  consid'able,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  religion  of  Natur',  don't  ye  ? ''  "Why 
so ? "  I  responded.  ^  Them  boots,^  replied  my  new 
acquaintance,  pointing  at  a  pair  with  high  knee-caps, 
like  those  our  party  wote  to  the  Yo^emite.  Other- 
wise, we  took  the  oldest  clothes  we  had,  —  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  that  variety  in  the  trunk  of  a  re- 
cent Overland  stager.  We  were  armed  with  Ballard 
rifles,  shot-guns,  and  Colt's  revolvers  which  had  come 
with  us  across  the  Continent;  our  ammunition  we  got 
in  San  Francisco,  together  with  all  such  commissar 
riat  luxuries  as  were  worth  transportation :  our  ne- 
cessaries we  left  to  be  purchased  at  that  jumping-off 
place  of  civilization,  Mariposa,  whence  we  were  to 
start  our  pack-mules  into  the  wilderness.  Let  me 
recommend  tourists  like  ourselves  to  include  in  the 
former  catalogue  plenty  of  canned  fruits,  sardines, 
and  apple-butter, — in  tibe  latter,  a  jug  of  sirup  for 
the  inevitable  camp  slapjacks.  No  woodsman,  as  will 
presently  appear  in  our  narrative,  can  tell  when  a 
slapjack  may  be  the  last  plank  between  him  and 
starvation ;  and  to  this  plank  how  powerfully  sirup 
enables  him  to  stick  I 
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The  only  portion  of  our  outfit  which  would  ha^e 
pleased  an  exquisite  (and  he  must  be  rather  of  the 
Count  Devereux  tiian  the  Foppington  Flutter  school) 
was  Our  horseflesh*  That  greatest  of  luxuries,  a  reaQy 
good  saddle-animal,  is  readily  and  reasonably  attain- 
able in  California.  Everybody  rides  there ;  if  you 
wish  to  create  a  sensation  with  your  horsemanship  in 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  you  must  ride  ill,  not 
well :  everybody  does  this  last  Even  since  the  horse- 
railroad  has  begun  to  dutter  Montgomery  Street  (the 
San  Franciscan  Boulevards)  with  its  cars,  it  is  a  daily 
matter  to  see  capitalists  and  statesmen  charging 
through  that  thoroughfiure  on  a  gallop,  which,  if  re- 
peated in  Broadway  by  Henry  G.  Stebbins,  would  cost 
him  his  reputation  on  'Change  and  his  seat  in  Con- 
gpress.  The  nation  of  beggars  on  horseback  which 
first  colonized  California  has  left  behind  it  many  trsr 
ditions  unworthy  of  conservation,  and  multitudinous 
fleas  not  at  all  traditional,  but  even  less  keep  worthy; 
but  all  honor  be  to  the  Spaniards,  Ghreasers,  and  mixed 
breeds  for  having  rooted  the  noble  idea  <^  horseman- 
ship so  firmly  in  the  country  that  even  street-rail- 
roads cannot  uproot  it,  and  that  Amiericans  who  never 
sat  even  so  little  as  an  Atlantic  State's  pony,  on  com^ 
ing  here  presently  take  to  the  saddle  with  all  their 
hearts.  In  most  of  the  smaller  California  towns,  a 
very  serviceable  half  or  quarter-breed  saddle-horse  is 
to  be  had  for  forty  dollars, — the  ^  breed  "  portion  of 
his  blood  being  drawn  from  an  Eastern  stallion,  the 
remaining  firaction  being  native  or  Mustang  stock. 
This  animal,  if  need  be,  will  Uve  on  roadnside  crop- 
pings  nearly  as  well  as  a  mule, — travel  all  day  long 
on  an  easy  '^  lope,"  never  ofiering  to  stop  till  fiktigue 
makes  him  foil, — and,  if  you  let  him,  will  take  you 
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throtigh  diapomUsy  and  up  and  down  precipices  at 
whose  bare  suggestion  an  Eastern  horse  would  break 
his  legs.  Our  party,  seeking  rather  more  ambitious 
mounts,  supplied  itself,  after  a  tour  through  the  San 
Francisco  stables^  with  saddle-animals  at  an  average 
of  seventy  dollars  apiece.  This,  payable  in  gold,  then 
amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars  in  notes ;  but  the 
New  York  market  could  not  have  furnished  us  with 
such  horses  for  three  hundred  dollars. 

It  may  seem  as  i^  like  most  cavalcades,  we  should 
never  get  started,  but  I  must  linger  a  moment  to  do 
justice  to  our  accoui^rements.  If  there  be  a  more 
perfect  saddle  than  the  Califomian,  I  would  ride  bare* 
back  a  good  way  to  get  it.  Anything  more  unlike  the 
slippery  little  pad  on  which  we  of  the  East  amble 
about  parks  and  suburban  roads  cannot  be  imagined. 
It  is  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time,  and  for  those  who 
spend  nearly  the  latter  in  it.  Its  wooden  skeleton  is 
as  scientifically  fitted  to  the  rider's  form  as  an  old 
^  iaiercyabU^  "  pair  of  pantaloons.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  getting  tired  in  or  of  it  Bising  to  the  lower 
lumbar  vertebrsd  behind,  and  in  front  terminating 
gracefiilly  in  a  broad-topped  pommel,  it  enables  one 
to  lean  back  in  descending,  forward  in  climbing,  the 
great  ridges  on  the  path  of  Califomia  travel, — thus 
affording  capital  relief  both  to  one's  self  and  one's 
horse,  and  bringing  in  both  fitom  a  fifty  miles'  march 
comparatively  unjaded. 

The  stirrups  of  this  saddle  are  broad  hickory  hoops, 
shaped  nearly  like  an  Omega  upside-down  (u),  left 
unpolished  so  as  to  afibrd  the  most  unshakable  foot- 
ing, covered  with  a  half-shoe  of  the  stoutest  leather, 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  toe  to  slip  through 
OT  the  ankle  to  foul  under  any  circumstances*    At- 
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teched  to  the  strape  from  which  these  swing  is  a  wide 
and  neatly  ornamented  0tirrap4eather9  which  effecto- 
aUj  prevents  the  graaing  of  the  rider^s  leg.  The  sur» 
dngle,  or,  CaU/andei,  the  emehy  is  a  broad  strip  of  hair* 
doih  with  a  padded  ring  at  either  end,  through 
which  you  reeve  and  fSuten  with  a  hal&hitdi  stout 
straps  sewed  to  other  rings  under  the  saddle  flaps. 
This  arrangement  is  not  only  fiur  securer  than  our 
Eastern  buckle,  but  enables  you  to  graduate  the 
tightness  of  your  girth  much  more  delicately,  and 
make  a  far  snugger  fit 

The  only  particular  in  which  I  could  not  commend 
and  adopt  the  native  practice  was  the  Mexican  bit 
It  is  a  dreadful  instrument  of  torture,  putting  im* 
mense  leverage  in  the  rider's  hands,  and  enabling  him 
at  will  to  tear  the  mouth  of  his  horse  to  pieces ;  in- 
deed, the  horse  on  which  it  is  used  is  guided  entirely 
by  pressure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nedk  from  that 
in  which  one  seeks  to  turn  him.  Our  Eastern  way  <^ 
drawing  his  head  around  would  so  lift  the  bit  as  to 
drive  him  frantic.  There  are  very  few  horses  of  any 
breed,  even  the  mustang,  that  never  stumble ;  and  as 
I  prefer  lifting  my  horse  to  letting  him  break  his 
knees  or  neck,  I  want  a  bridle  I  can  pull  upon  with- 
out tearing  his  mouth.  So,  in  spite  of  its  handsome 
appearance  and  the  very  manageable  single  white 
cord  into  which  its  two  reins  are  braided,  I  esdiewed 
the  Mexican  head-gear,  and  took  the  ordinary  Eastern 
snaffle  and  curb.  Immense  spurs  completcMl  our  ac- 
coutrement, —  whips  being  here  unknown. 

I  may  as  well  make  a  word-map  of  our  route  be- 
fore going  &rther.  Pilgrims  to  the  Yo-Semite  ship 
themselves  and  their  horses  from  San  Francisco  by 
steamer  to  Stockton.    This  town  is  on  the  San  Jo- 
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aquin,  the  most  northerly  of  a  series  of  rivers  fed  di' 
rectly  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  water-shed, — a  series, 
indeed,  continued  through  much  of  the  still  lower 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua.  The  Sao- 
ramento  drains  quite  a  different  region,  that  of  the 
broad  plains  between  the  Sierra  and  the  Coast  range, 
occupying  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  —  re- 
sembling in  its  physical  features,  much  more  than 
any  of  the  Pacific  streams  beside,  the  large  isolated 
trunks  which  drain  the  east  slope  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  Colorado  is  ahnost  the  only  other  large  river  cre- 
ated from  many  tributaries,  which  debouches  between 
the  Columbia  and  the  Isthmus,  —  and  that  rises  east 
of  the  mathematical  axis  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Yo-Semite  Valley  is  one  of  the  cradles  through 
^ch  the  8hort  Seirardraming  rivera  reach  the 
ocean ;  its  threading  stream  is  the  Merced ;  and  if 
on  any  good  United  States  Survey  map  you  will 
please  to  follow  Hiat  river  back  to  the  mountains, 
when  your  finger-nail  touches  the  Sierra  it  will  be 
(or  would,  were  the  maps  somewhat  corrector)  in  the 
Great  Yo-Semite.  You  will  then  see  that  our  course 
led  us  across  three  streams,  after  leaving  the  San  Jo- 
aquin at  Stockton  en  rmde  for  Mariposa,  —  the  Stanis- 
laus, the  Tuolomne,  and  the  main  Merced.  The  dis- 
tance from  Stockton  to  Mariposa  is  about  one  him- 
dred  miles,  a  small  part  of  the  way  between  fenced 
ranches,  a  much  greater  part  on  wide,  open,  rolling 
plains,  somewhat  like  those  of  Nebraska,  embraced 
between  the  two  great  ranges  of  the  State.  Here 
and  there  you  find  an  isolated  herdsman  or  a  small 
settlement  dropped  down  in  this  not  unfruitful  waste, 
and  thrice  you  come  to  a  hybrid  town,  with  a  Span- 
ish  pkufOy  and  Yankee  notions  sold  around  it    We 
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went  the  distance  leburely,  oonsuming  four  days  to 
Mariposa,  for  we  stopped  here  and  thwe  to  sketchy 
^'peep,  and  botanize;"  besides,  we  were  dragging  with 
us  a  Jersey  wagon,  bought  second-hand  in  Stockton, 
in  which  we  carried  our  heavier  outfit  till  we  should 
get  our  extra  pack-beasts  at  Mariposa,  and  to  which 
we  had  harnessed  for  their  first  time  an  implacable 
white  mule  with  an  incapable  white  horse,  to  neither 
of  which  each  other's  society  or  their  own  new  trade 
was  congeniaL 

I  shall  not  linger  here  as  we  did  there.  To  an  or- 
nithologist the  whole  road  is  interesting, —  especially 
to  one  making  a  specialty  of  owls.  The  only  game 
within  easy  reach  is  the  dove  and  the  California 
ground-squirrel, — a  big  fellow,  much  like  our  North- 
eastern  gray,  barring  the  formei^s  subterranean  hab- 
its. On  the  plains  threaded  by  the  road  the  pasture 
is  good,  save  in  the  extremest  drought  of  summer, 
when  the  great  herds  which  usually  feed  at  large  on 
and  between  the  river  bottoms  are  driven  to  the  rich 
green  grass  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Sierra,  —  or 
ought  to  be :  many  cattle  die  along  the  San  Joaquin 
every  summer  for  want  of  this  care.  Occasionally 
the  read  winds  through  the  refireshing  shadow  of  a 
grove  of  live-oaks,  standing  &r  from  any  water  on  a 
sandy  knoU.  But  the  most  magnificent  trees  of  the 
oak  family  that  I  ever  beheld  were  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tuolomne  River,  where  we  forded  it  at 
Roberts's  Ferry.  They  were  not  merely  in  dimension 
superior  to  the  finest  white-oaks  of  the  East,  but  sur* 
passed  in  beauty  eveiy  tradition  of  their  genus. 
Their  vast  gnarled  branches  followed  as  exquisite 
curves  as  belong  to  any  elm  on  a  New  England 
meadow,  and  wept  at  the  extremities  like  those  of 
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that  else  matchless  tree,  —  possessmg,  moreover,  a 
sumptuous  affluence  of  leafage,  an  arboreal  emb&n'^ 
pointy  unknown  to  their  graceful  sister  of  our  low- 
lands. 

At  Princeton,  a  thriving  suburb  of  Mariposa,  we 
completed  our  cavalcade  of  pack-animals,  transferred 
our  wagon-load  to  their  backs  (the  average  mule* 
pack  weighs  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pounds),  roped  it  there  in  the  most  ap- 
proved  muletero  fashion,  and  started  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Let  us  call  the  roll.  Beside  the  three  gentlemen 
who  with  myself  had  formed  the  original  Overland 
party,  we  numbered  two  young  artists  of  great  merit 
then  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  California,  —  Wil- 
liams, an  old  Roman,  and  Perry,  an  ancient  Diissel- 
dorf  friend,  —  also  a  highly  scientific  metallurgist 
and  physicist  generally.  Dr.  John  Hewston  of  San 
Francisco. 

To  serve  the  party,  we  secured  a  man  and  a  boy. 
Regarding  the  former,  perhaps  the  more  truthfiil 
assertion  would  be  that  he  secured  us ;  for,  as  will 
shortly  appear,  though  we  bought  his  services,  he 
sold  us  in  return.  We  picked  him  up  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco employment  office,  after  looking  all  over  the 
city  for  a  respectable  groom  and  camp-cook,  and  find- 
ing that  in  a  scarce-labor  country  like  California  even 
fifty  gold  dollars  per  month,  with  keep  and  expenses, 
were  no  sufficient  bait  for  the  catch  we  wanted.  He 
was  a  meagre,  wiry  fellow,  with  sandy  hair,  service- 
able-looking hands,  and  no  end  to  seli^recommenda- 
tions ;  but  then  it  was  impossible  to  ask  after  him  at 
his  ^  last  place,''  that  having  been  (General  Johnston's 
camp  during  Buchanan's  forcible-feeble  occupation  of 
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Vtafau  As  he  said  he  had  been  a  teamster,  and  knew 
that  80up-meat  went  mto  oold  water,  we  rushed 
blindly  into  an  engagement  wiA  him,  marnage-ser* 
vice  fashion,  and  took  him  for  better  or  worse.  The 
thing  which  I  think  finidly  ^' fired  our  Northern 
hearts  "  and  dinohed  the  matter  was  his  asserticm  of 
nephewship  to  the  Secession  Qovemor  Yance,  whose 
name  he  bore,  combined  with  unswerving  personal 
lojaltj.  Lest  by  some  ftitnre  D'Israeli  this  be  writ- 
ten down  among  the  traditional  greennesses  of  learned 
men,  let  me  say  that  he  was  our  pia-aUer,  —  we  find<- 
ing  ouiwlves  within  two  hours  of  the  Stod^ton  boat^ 
with  nobody  to  help  pack  our  mules  or  care  for  them 
and  the  horses. 

The  boy  we  obtained  near  Mariposa:  He  was  an 
independent  squire  to  the  man  of  whom  we  got  the 
extra  animals,  and  accompanied  them  as  a  sort  of 
trustee  eaxdproehtin  amjf  to  an  orphan  &mily  of  mule& 
At  fifteen  years  and  in  jackets,  he  was  one  of  the 
keenest  speculators  in  firearms  I  ever  saw;  could 
^wap  horses  or  play  poker  with  anybody ;  and,  take 
him  all  in  ail,  in  the  Eastern  States,  at  least,  I  shall 
never  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Thus  manned,  and  leading,  turn-about,  four  or  five 
pack-beasts  by  as  many  tow4ines,  we  struck  up  into 
the  well-wooded  Sierra  foot-hills,  commencing  our 
dimb  at  the  very  outset  fit>m  Haripoea.  The  whole 
distance  to  the  Valley  was  fifty  miles.  For  twelve 
of  these  we  pursued  a  road  in  some  degree  practicap 
ble  to  carts,  and  leading  to  one  of  those  inevitable 
steam  saw-miUs  with  which  a  Yankee  always  cuts  his 
first  swath  into  the  taH  grass  of  BarbarimL  Passng 
the  saw-mill  in  the  very  act  of  astonishing  the  wil* 
demess  with  a  dinner-whisUe,  we  struck  a  traU  and 
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fell  into  single  file.  Thenceforward  ovtt  way  waiB 
almost  a  continaous  alternation  of  descent  and  climb 
oyer  outlying  ridges  of  the  Sierra^  Our  raw-recruited 
mules,  and  the  ^ementary  condition  of  our  intellects 
in  the  science  of  professional  packing,  spun  out  th^ 
portion  of  our  journey  to  three  days,  —  though  al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  for  the  $ict  of  our  stopping 
at  noon  <^  the  second  day  and  not  resuming  our 
trail  till  the  morning  of  the  third.  This  interim  we 
spent  in  visiting  the  Big  Trees,  which  are  situated 
four  or  five  miles  off  the  YoSemite  track.    . 

^^  Clark's,"  where  tourists  stop  for  tiiis  purpose,  is 
just  half-way  between  Mariposa  and  the  great  Valley. 
^  Clark  "  himself  is  one  of  the  best-inf5nned  men,  one 
o£  ihe  very  best  guides,  I  ever  met  in  the  Califor- 
nian  or  any  other  wilderness.  He  is  a  fine-looking^ 
stalwart  old  grizzly-hunter  and  miner  of  the  '49  days, 
wears  a  noble  full  beard  hued  like  his  favorite  game, 
but  no  head-<H>vering  of  any  kind  since  recovered 
fin>m  a  fever  which  left  his  head  intolerant  c^  even 
a  slouch.  He  lives  among  folk,  near  Mariposa,  in 
the  winter,  and  in  summer  occupies  a  hermitage 
built  by  himself  in  one  of  the  loveliest  lofty  valleys 
of  the  Sierra.  Here  he  gives  travellers  a  surprise 
by  the  nicest  poached  eggs  and  rashers  of  bacon, 
home-made  bread  and  wild-strawberry  sweetmeats, 
which  they  will  find  in  the  State. 

Before  reaching  Clark's,  we  had  been  astonished  at 
the  dimensions  of  the  ordinary  pines  and  firs,  —  our 
trail  for  miles  at  a  time  running  through  forests 
where  trees  <me  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  were 
very  common,  and  trees  of  two  hundred  feet  by  no 
means  rare,  while  some  of  the  very  largest  must 
have  considerably  surpassed  the  latter  measurement 
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But  these  were  in  their  turn  dwaifed  b j  the  Big 
Trees  proper,  as  thoroughly  as  themselves  would 
have  dwarfed  a  common  Green  Mountain  f<»rest.  I 
j&nd  no  one  on  this  side  the  Ckmtinent  who  believes 
the  literal  truth  which  travellers  tell  about  these 
marvelous  giants.  People  sometimes  think  they  do, 
but  that  is  only  because  they  fiul  to  sealize  the  prop- 
osition. They  have  no  concrete  idea  of  how  the 
asserted  proportions  look.  Tell  a  carpenter,  or  any 
other  man  at  home  with  the  look  of  dimensions,  what 
you  have  seen  in  the  Mariposa  County  groves,  and 
his  eye  grows  incredulous  in  a  moment  I  freely 
confess,  that,  though  I  always  thought  I  had  believed 
travellers  in  their  recitals  on  this  subject,  when  I  saw 
the  trees  I  found  I  had  bargained  to  credit  no  such 
story  as  that,  and  for  a  moment  felt  half-reproachful 
toward  the  friends  who  had  cheated  me  of  my  fiadth 
under  a  misapprehension. 

Take  the  dry  statistics  of  the  matter.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  trees  which  have  been  meas- 
ured, not  one  underruns  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference; five  range  between  thirty-two  and  thirty- 
six  feet;  fifty-eight  between  forty  and  fifty  feet; 
thirty-four  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  fourteen  between 
sixty  and  seventy;  thirteen  between  seventy  and 
eighty;  two  between  eighty  and  ninety;  two  be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundred;  two  are  just  one 
hundred;  and  one  is  one  hundred  and  two.  This 
last,  before  the  storms  truncated  it^  had  a  height  of 
four  hundred  feet.  I  found  a  rough  ladder  laid 
against  its  trunk,  —  for  it  is  prostrate, — and  climbed 
upon  its  side  by  that  and  steps  cut  in  the  bark.  I 
mounted  the  swell  of  the  trunk  to  the  butt,  and  there 
made  the  measurement  which  ascertained  its  diam- 
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eter  as  thirty-foor  feet^  —  its  circumference  one  hun« 
dred  and  two  feet  phs  a  firaction.  Of  course  the 
thickness  of  its  bark  is  various ;  but  I  cut  o£f  some  of 
it  to  a  foot  in  depths  and  there  was  evidently  plenty 
more  below  that. 

To  make  some  rough  attempt  at  a  conception  of 
what  these  figures  amount  to^  suppose  the  tree  fallen 
at  the  gable  of  an  ordinary  two-story  house.  You 
propose  to  cross  by  a  plank  laid  fix>m  your  roof  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  tree«  That  plank  would  per- 
ceptibly slope  up  from  your  roof-peak.  Through 
anoth^  tree,  lying  prostrate  also,  and  hollow  from 
end  to  end,  our  whole  cavalcade  charged  at  the  full 
trot  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The 
entire  length  of  this  tree  before  truncation  had  been 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  In  the  hollow 
bases  of  trees  still  standing  we  easily  sheltered  our- 
selves and  horses.  We  tried  throwing  to  the  top  of 
some  of  them  with  ludicrous  unsuccess,  and  finally 
came  to  the  monarch  of  them  all,  a  glorious  monster 
not  included  in  the  above  table  of  dimensions,  as  most 
of  those  measured  are  still  living,  and  all  have  the 
bark  upon  them  still,  while  the  tree  is  to  some  extent 
barked  and  charred.  When  it  stood  erect  in  its  live 
wrappings,  it  measured  forty  feet  in  diameter, — over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  circumference!  Esti- 
mates, grounded  on  the  well-known  principle  of 
yearly  cortical  increase,  indisputably  throw  back  the 
birth  of  these  largest  giants  aa  &r  as  1200  b.  c.  Thus 
their  tender  saplings  were  running  up  just  as  the 
gates  of  Troy  were  tumbling  down,  and  some  of  them 
had  fulfilled  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Hartford  Charter 
Oak  when  Solomon  called  his  master-masons  to  re- 
freshment from  the  building  of  the  Temple.     We 
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eannot  realiae  time-imageft  m  we  am  thoie  of  span 
by  a  reference  to  dimenajons  witbin  espeneBoe,  so 
that  the  age  of  ikeae  marvelous  troes  itiU  nmaiiiB 
to  me  an  inoomprehexiaible  facL  thouirh  with  my 

thej  look^and  how  dwarfed  is  the  m«awho  leans 
agiainrt  them.  We  lingered  among  thepoi  half  a  Amj^ 
the  artists  making  eolomtadies  of  the  most  pictiip- 
esqiie^  iixe  rest  of  us  izi^f  Mragr  at  something  aoienr 
tific,  —  Botany,  Entomology,  or  fitaiistacs.  In  Geo3p 
ogy  and  Mineralogy  there  is  aotiung  to  do  here  er 
in  the  Valley,  —  the  formaiaon  aU  being  ^ypieai 
Smrm  Nevada  granite,  with  no  specimens  to  keep<« 
problems  to  solve.  Of  course  our  artisfai  neither  made 
nor  expected  to  make  anything  like  a  realizing  picy 
ture  of  the  graves*  The  marvdous  of  sixe  does  not 
go  into  gilt  frames.  You  paint  a  Big  Tree,  and  it 
only  looks  like  a  common  tree  in  a  cramped  coffaL 
To  be  sure,  you  can  put  a  live  figure  against  the  butt 
for  comparison;  but,  unleas  yon  take  a  canvas  of 
the  me  of  Haydon's,  your  picture  is  quite  as  likely 
to  resemble  BLomunculus  against  an  average  timber- 
tree  as  a  laige  man  against  Seguom  gigmnUa.  What 
our  artists  did  was  to  get  a  capital  toaascript  of 
the  Big  Trees'  color,  —  a  beautifully  bri^t  cinn*- 
mon-brown,  which  gives  peculiar  gayety  to  the  forest^ 
^making  sunshine  in  the  shady  place;"  also,  their 
typical  figure,  which  is  a  very  lofty,  stmight,  and 
branchless  trunk,  crowned  almost  at  the  summit  by 
a  mass  of  colossal  gnarled  boughs,  slender  plumy 
fixmds,  delicate  thin  leaves,  and  smooth  cones  scarce 
larger  than  a  plover's  egg.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of 
their  figure  may  be  obtained  by  fimcying  an  Italian 
stone-pine  grown  out  of  recollection. 
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Between  all  the  ridges  we  had  hitheite  croesed, 
ril^eiy  atreams  leaped  down  mtensely  cold  thrcmgh 
the  granite  ohaflmB^  — all  of  them  fed  £rom  the  anow- 
peakSy  and  ohumingly  pictnreaqne, — most  of  them 
good  trout-brooka^  had  we  posaeaaed  time  to  try  a 
throw ;  and  bow,  on  leaving  Clark%  we  oroaaed  the 
largeat  of  theae>  a  fork  of  the  Meroed  which  flowa 
dirough  thia  Talley.  For  twelve  miles  further  a  series 
of  tremendoua  dbiba  taaked  na  and  our  beaata  to  the 
utmost,  but  brought  us  quite  apr^poB  at  dinner-time 
to.  a  lovely  green  meadow  waUed  in  on  one  side  by 
near  snow-peaks.  A  small  brook  nmning  throu^  it 
speedily  fumiahed  us  with  frogs  enough  for  an  erdrie. 
Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  we  set  out 
upon  the  last  atage  of  our  pilgrimi^.  We  were  now 
neariy  cm  a  phme  with  the  top  of  the  mighty  preci- 
pices which  wall  the  To-Semite  Valley,  and  for  two 
hams  longer  found  the  trail  easy,  save  where  it 
crosaed  the  bogs  of  summit-level  apriaga« 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  meadow  where  we 
dined,  we  plunged  again  into  the  thick  forest,  where 
every  now  and  <hen  some  splendid  grouse  or  the 
beautifdl  plume-crowned  Oalifomia  quail  went  whii^ 
ring  away  from  before  our  horses.  Here  and  there 
a  broad  grizily  ^sign"  intersected  onr  trail.  The  tall 
purple  deer-weed,  a  magnificent  soariet  flower  of 
name  unknown  to  me,  and  anodier  blossom  like  the 
laburnum,  endlesdy  varied  in  its  shades  (tf  roseate, 
blue,  or  the  compromified  tints,  made  tiie  hill-sidea 
goigeoua  beyond  human  gardening.  All  these  were 
acentleas;  but  one  other  flower,  much  ramr,  made 
fragrance  enough  for  alL  This  was  the  ^^  Lady  Wash*- 
ington,"  and  much  resembled  a  snowy  day*lily  with 
an  odor  of  tuberoaea.    Our  dense  leafy  aurrounding 
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hid  UB  fincMn  the  ficct  of  ovr  approaoh  to  the  Yalley'B 
tremendouB  battlement,  till  our  trail  tamed  at  a 
sharp  pugle,  and  we  stood  on  ^  Inspiratian  Point'' 

l^at  name  had  appeared  pedantic,  bat  we  fiound  it 
only  the  Bpontaneouo  expreadon  of  on,  own  feelings 
on  the  spot.  'We  did  not  so  mach  serad  to  be  seeing 
fiom  that'  crag  of  vision  a  new  scene  on  the  old  &- 
miliar  globe,  as  anew  heaven  and  a  new  earth  into 
which  the  creative  spirit  had  just  been  breathed.  I 
hesitate  now,  as  I  did  then,  at  the  attempt  to  give  mj 
visi<m  utterance.  Never  were  words  so  beggared  lor 
an  abridged  translation  of  any  Scripture  of  Nature. 

We  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  more  than 
three  thousand  feet  in  hei^t,  —  a  sheer  granite  wall, 
whose  terrible  perpendicular  distance  baffled  all  vis- 
ual computation.  Its  foot  was  hidden  among  hmj 
green  ipieukgy  —  they  might  be  tender  i^ears  of  grass 
catching  the  slant  sun  on  upheld  aprons  of  cobweb, 
or  giant  pines  whose  tops  that  sun  first  gilt  before  he 
made  gold  of  all  the  Valley. 

lliere  &ced  us  another  wall  like  our  own.  How 
&r  off  it  might  be  we  could  only  guess.  When  Na- 
ture's lightning  hits  a  man  fitir  and  square,  it  qilits 
his  yardstick.  On  recovering  from  this  stroke,  math- 
ematicians have  ascertained  the  width  of  the  Valley 
to  vary  between  half  a  mile  and  five  milea  Where 
we  stood,  the  width  is  about  two. 

I  said  a  waU  like  our  own ;  but  as  yet  we  could  not 
know  that  certainly,  for  of  our  own  we  saw  nothing. 
Our  eyes  seemed  spell-bound  to  the  tremendous  pre- 
cipice which  stood  smiUng,  not  frowning  at  us,  in  all 
the  serene  radiance  of  a  snow-white  granite  Boodh, 
— broadly  burning,  rather  than  glistening,  in  the 
white-hot  splendors  of  the  setting  sun.    From  that 
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ran^  clear  back  to  the  first  avani-eourier  trace  of  pur* 
pie  twilight  flushing  the  eastern  sky-rim  —  jes,  as  if 
it  were  tiie  very  butment  of  the  eternally  blue  Call- 
fomian  heaven  —  ran  that  wall,  always  sheer  as  the 
plummet,  without  a  visible  break  through  which 
squirrel  might  dimb  or  sparrow  fly, — so  broad  that  it 
was  just  faint-lined  like  the  paper  on  which  I  write  by 
the  loftiest  waterfall  in  the  world,-- *80  lofty  that  its 
very  breadth  could  not  dwarf  it,  while  the  mighty 
pines  and  Douglas  firs  which  grew  all  along  its  edge 
seemed  like  mere  lashes  on  the  granite  lid  of  the  Great 
Valley's  upgazing  eye.  In  the  first  astonishment  of 
the  view,  we  took  the  whole  battlement  at  a  sweep, 
and  seemed  to  see  an  unbroken  sky-line ;  but  as  ec* 
stasy  gave  way  to  examination,  we  discovered  how 
greatly  aome  portions  of  the  precipice  surpa^ed  our 
immediate  m-d-^  in  height. 

First,  a  little  east  of  our  ofl^look,  there  projected 
boldly  into  the  Valley  &om  the  dominant  line  of  the 
base  a  square  stupendous  tower  that  might  have  been 
hewn  by  the  diamond  adzes  of  the  Genii  for  a  second 
Babel  experiment,  in  expectance  of  the  wrath  of  Al- 
lah. Here  and  there  the  tools  had  left  a  fiiint  scratch, 
only  deep  as  the  width  of  Broadway  and  a  bagatelle 
of  five  hundred  feet  in  length ;  but  that  deiaracted  no 
more  fix>m  the  unblemished  foursquare  contour  of  the 
entire  masa  thMi  a  pin-mark  from  the  symmetry  of  a 
door-post.  A  city  might  have  been  built  on  its  grand 
fl^t  top.  And  0 !  the  gorgeous  masses  of  light  and 
shadow  which  the  falling  sun  cast  on  it,  —  the  shad- 
ows like  great  waves,  the  lights  like  their  spumy  tops 
and  flying  mist,  thrown  up  firom  the  heaving  breast 
of  a  golden  sea !  In  Califi>mia,  at  this  season,  the 
dome  of  heaven  is  cloudless ;  but  I  still  dream  of 
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wlut  mart  be  done  Ibr  tke  biingkig  ool  of  Tcntod^ 
aaula'a  o(m>iiation^y  mi^esties  by  tbe  broken  win* 
ter  sky  of  fleeee  and  fire.  Hie  be^kt  of  Us  pred- 
pioe  U  nearly  four  thoiMmd  feet  perpendicular ;  kis 
name  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Valley's  tutelar 
deity.  He  also  rejoices  in  a  Spanidi  a&w, — some 
Mission  Indian  having  attempted  to  transktte  by  ^jS7 
OapHam  "  the  idea  of  divine  authority  implied  in  Tu* 
toob4yKukL 

Par  up  the  Valley  to  the  eastward  there  rose  high 
above  the  rest  of  the  sky4ine,  and  nearly  five  thou>> 
sand  feet  above  the  Valley,  a  hraoisphere  of  granite^ 
capping  the  shew  wall,  without  an  apparent  tree  or 
shrub  to  hide  its  vast  proportUma  Iliis  we  inune^ 
diately  recogniied  as  the  fiunous  To-eoy-sd^  better 
known  through  Waikins's  photogn^hs  as  the  Qrea,t 
North  Dome.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
former  aame,  but  the  latter  is  certainly  appropriate. 
Between  Tu4odhanula  and  the  Dcnne,  the  wall  rose 
here  and  there  into  great  pinnacles  and  towers^  but 
its  sky-line  is  fiur  more  regular  than  that  of  the  south- 
&ak  side,  where  we  wwe  standing. 

We  drew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and 
looked  along  over  our  own  wall  up  the  Valley.  Its 
contour  was  a  rough  curve  from  our  stand-point  to  a 
station  opposite  the  North  Dome,  where  tiie  Valley 
dwindles  to  its  least  width,  so  that  all  the  interme- 
diate crests  and  pinnacles  which  topped  the  perpen- 
dicular wall  stood  within  our  vision  like  the  teeth  of 
a  saw,  dear  and  sluup-eut  against  the  blue  sky. 
There  is  the  same  plumb-line  uprightness  in  these 
mighty  precipices  as  in  those  of  the  opposite  side ; 
but  their  front  is  much  nuMre  broken  by  bold  prom- 
ontones,  and  their  tabular  tops,  instead  of  Ijring 
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zmMiy  dope  up  afc  an  angle  of  fbrty^five  degrees  or 
more  from  the  spot  wkere  we  were  standrng,  moA 
make  a  suocesfidon  of  oblique  prism-sections  whose 
i^per  edges  are  between  three  and  four  thousand 
^t  in  height;  But  the  glory  of  tiiis  southern  wall 
comes  at  the  tennination  of  our  yiew  opposite  the 
Korth  Dome.  Here  tiiie  prempice  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  one  sheer  mile  with  a  parabolic  sky^line^ 
and  its  posterior  surface  is  as  elegantly  rounded  ar 
an  acorn  cup.  From,  this  contour  results  a  naked 
semirccme  of  polished  granite^  whose  face  would  cover 
one  of  our  smaller  Eastern  coimties,  though  its  ex^ 
quisite  proportions  make  it  seem  a  thing  to  hold  in 
tite  hollow  of  the  hand.  A  small  pineK)oyered  fflam 
of  detritus  lies  at  its  foot,  but  every  yard  above  that 
is  bare  of  all  life  save  the  palsBOzoic  memories  which 
have  wrinkled  the  granite  Colossus  from  the  earliest 
seethings  of  the  fire-tame.  I  never  could  call  a  To* 
Semite  crag  tnarfome^  as  I  used  to  speak  of  everjrthing 
not  strictly  animal  or  vegetal.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Soutii  Dome  that  utterance  became  blasphe- 
mous. Not  living  was  it  ?  Who  knew  but  the  dihru 
at  its  foot  was  merely  the  castK)ff  sweat  and  eamvim  of 
a  stone  life's  great  work-day  ?  Who  knew  but  the  vital' 
changes  which  were  going  on  within  its  gritty  cellular 
tissue  were  only  imperceptible  to  vm  because  silent 
and  vastly  secular  ?  What  was  he  who  stood  up  be* 
fore  Tis-sa-ack,  and  said,  '^  Thou  art  dead  rock  T'  save 
a  momentary  sojourner  in  the  bosom  of  a  cyclic  pe- 
riod whose  clock  his  race  had  never  yet  lived  long 
enough  to  hear  strike  ?  What^  too,  if  Tis-sa-ack  him- 
self were  but  one  of  the  atoms  in  a  grand  organism 
where  we  could  see  only  by  monads  at  a  time, — if 
he,  and  the  sun,  and  tibe  sea  were  but  cells  or  co'gans 
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<»f  some  one  small  being  in  the  fenceless  vivaruim  of  ^ 

tiie  nnivene  T    Let  not  the  ephemeron  that  lights  on  ^ 

a  baby's  hand  generalize  too  rashly  npon  the  non*  ^ 

growing  of  organisms!  As  we  Ihonght  on  these 
things,  we  bared  our  heads  to  the  barer  fordiead  of 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Great  South  Dome  in  the 
masculine  gendw,  but  the  native  tradition  makes  it 
feminine.  Nowhere  is  there  a  more  beautiful  Indian 
legend  than  that  of  Tis-sa-ack.  I  will  condense  it 
into  a  few  short  sentences  from  the  long  report  of  an 
old  Yo-Semite  brave.  Tis-sarack  was  the  tutdar  god* 
dess  of  the  Valley,  as  Tu-toch-anula  was  its  fostering 
god, — the  former  a  radiant  maiden,  the  latter  an 
eve^young  immortal,  — 

**  uooroQB  at  the  month  of  Maj/' 

Becoming  desperately  fescinated  with  his  feir  col- 
league, Ti»4och«nu]a  spent  in  her  arms  aU  the  divine 
long  days  of  the  CSalifomia  summer,  kissing,  dallying, 
and  lingering,  until  the  Valley  tribes  began  to  starve 
for  lack  of  the  crops  which  his  supervision  riiould 
have  ripened,  and  a  deputation  of  venerable  men 
came  from  the  dying  people  to  prostrate  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  TisMrack.  Full  of  anguish  at  her  nar 
tion's  woes,  she  rose  from  her  lover^s  arms,  and  cried 
for  succcM*  to  the  Great  Spirit  Then,  with  a  terrible 
noise  of  thunder,  the  mighty  cone  split  from  heaven 
to  earth, — its  frontal  half  falling  down  to  dam  the 
snow-vraters  back  into  a  lake,  whence  to  this  day  the 
beautifrd  Valley  stream  takes  one  of  its  loveliest 
branches, — its  other  segment  remaining  erect  till 
this  present,  to  be  the  Ghreat  South  Dome  under  the 
m  memoriam  titie  of  TisHMMck.    But  the  divine  maiden 
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who  died  to  save  her  people  appeared  on  earth  no 
more,  aad  in  hk  agony  Ta«toch-anula  eanred  her 
image  on  the  face  of  the  mile*high  wall,  bb  he  had 
cajrved  his  own  on  the  surface  of  El  Capitan, — where 
a  liyely  faith  and  good  glasses  may  make  out  the  effi« 
gies  unto  this  day. 

Sometimes  these  Indian  traditions,  being  trans- 
lated according  to  the  doctrine  of  correspondences, 
are  of  great  use  to  the  scientific  man,  —  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  as  embahning  with  sweet  spices  a  geo« 
logical  &ct,  and  the  reason  of  a  wateincourse  which 
else-  might  become  obscured  by  time.  You  may  lose 
a  rough  fact  because  everybody  is  handling  it  and 

sent  it  next  in  his  own  way;  but  a  &ct  with  its  facets 
cut— otherwise  a  poem— is  unchangeable,  imperdi- 
table.  Seeing  it  has  been  manu&ctured  once,  nobody 
triee  to  make  it  oyer  again.  The  fa^t  is  regarded 
subject  to  liberal  translation ;  poems  circulate  virgin 
and  veriatim.  In  another  chapter  I  may  recur  to  this 
topic  with  refer^ice  to  the  Columbia  River,  and  the 
capital  light  affi>rded  to  delvers  in  its  wondrous  trap- 
rock  by  the  lantern  of  Indian  legend* 

Let  us  leave  the  walls  of  the  Valley  to  speak  of  the 
Valley  itself,  as  seen  firom  this  great  altitude.  There 
lies  a  sweep  of  emerald  grass  turned  to  chrysoprase  by 
the  slant4>eamed  sun, — chrysopraae  beautiful  enough 
to  have  been  the  tenth  fbundation-stone  of  John's 
apocalyptic  heaven.  Broad  and  fair  just  beneath  us, 
it  narrows  to  a  little  strait  of  green  between  the  hut- 
ments that  uplift  the  giant  domes.  Far  to  the  west- 
ward^  widening  more  and  more,  it  opens  into  the 
bosom  of  great  mountain^ranges, — into  a  field  of  per* 
feet  light,  misty  by  its  own  excess, — into  an  unqieak- 
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able  raffinioii  of  g^wy  emied  ficom  tiie  phoBBUc^pfle 
of  iho  dyikg  sink  Hoie  it  liw  oliaott  as  troeloos  ao 
iome  n^ti  dd  tlover^iMad;  joiider,  iti  kumriant 
omoath  graoooi  give  way  to  a  dome  wood  of  eedaiBy 
oakBy  and  pines.  Not  a  Mving  oieatorey  either  man 
or  beast,  breaks  the  visible  silence  of  this  inmost  par- 
adise; bat  for  ourselves^  standing  at  the  precipice, 
petrified,  as  it  were^  rook  on  rock,  the  great  world 
might  well  be  running  back  in  stone* and -grsasjr 
dreams  to  the  hour  when  God  had  given  hhn  as  jset 
bat  two  daughters,  the  oiag  and  the  dover.  We 
were  breaking  into  the  sacred  closet  <tf  Nature's  self- 
examination.  What  if,  on  considering  herself,  she 
riioukL  of  a  sudden,  and  us^wasd  unawares,  determine 
to  begin  the  throes  of  a  new  CTcle,— spout  up  re* 
morsefiil  lavas  firom  her  long^hscrdened  conseienoe, 
and  hurl  us  all  skyward  in  a  hot  concrete  wilii  her 
unbosomed  sins?  Earth  below  was  as  motioidess  as 
the  ancient  heavens  above,,  save  for  the  shining  sei^ 
pent  of  the  Merced,  which  silently  to  our  ean 
threaded  the  middle  of  the  grass,  and  twinkled  his 
burnished  back  in  the  simset  wherever  for  a  space  he 
glided  out  of  the  shadow  of  woods. 

To  behold  this  Promised  Land  proved  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  fitom  possessing  it  Only  the  nUrnn  of 
the  Andes,  our  mules,  horses,  and  selves,  can  undei^ 
stand  how  much  like  a  nightmare  of  endlMs  roof* 
walking  was  the  descent  down  the  foce  of  the  pred* 
pice.  A  painful  and  most  ctreuitoos  dug-way,  where 
our  animals  had  constantly  to  stop,  lest  their  impetus 
should  tumble  them  headlong,  all  the  way  past  steeps 
where  the  mere  thought  of  a  stde-foll  was  terror, 
brought  us  in  the  twilight  to  a  green  meadow,  ringed 
by  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merced. 
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Here  we  pitched  our  first  Yo-Semite  camp, — call- 
ing it  '^Camp  Rattlesnake/'  after  a  pestilent  little 
beast  of  that  tribe  which  insinuated  itself  into  mj 
blankets,  but  was  disposed  of  by  my  artist  comrade 
before  it  had  iniSicted  its  fatal  wound  upon  me.  Be- 
moTing  our  packs  and  saddles,  we  dismissed  their 
weary  bearers  to  the  deep  green  meadow,  with  no 
farther  qualification  to  their  license  than  might  be 
found  in  ropes  seventy  feet  long  fastened  to  deep- 
driven  pickets.  We  soon  got  together  dead  wood 
and  pitchy  boughs  enough  to  kindle  a  roaring  fire, — 
made  a  kitchen  table  by  wedging  logs  between  the 
trunks  of  a  three-forked  treC;^  and  thatching  these 
with  smaller  sticks, — selected  a  cedar-canopied  piece 
of  flat  sward  near  the  fire  for  our  bed-room,  and  as 
high  up  BA  we  could  reach  despoiled  our  fi-agrant  btO^ 
daeckini  for  the  mattresses.  I  need  not  praise  to  any 
woodsman  the  quality  of  a  sleep  on  evergreen-strew- 
ings. 

During  our  whole  stay  in  the  Valley,  most  of  us 
made  it  our  practice  to  rise  with  the  dawn,  and,  im- 
mediately after  a  bath  in  the  ice-cold  Merced,  take  a 
breakfiust  which  might  sometimes  fail  in  the  gam^ 
department,  but  was  an  invariable  success,  considered 
as  slapjacks  and  cofiee.  Then  the  loyal  nephew  of 
the  Secesh  Gbvemor  and  the  testamentary  guardian 
of  the  orphan  mules  brought  our  horses  up  from 
picket ;  then  the  artists  with  their  camp-stools  and 
color-boxes,  the  sages  with  their  goggles,  nets,  botany- 
boxes,  and  bug-holders,  the  gentlemen  of  elegant  leis- 
ure with  their  naked  eyes  and  a  fish-rod  or  a  gun,  all 
rode  away  whither  they  listed,  firing  back  Parthian 
shots  of  injunction  about  the  dumpling  in  the  grouse- 
Mcassee. 
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SiUmg  in  their  dlTine  woiUiop,  by  a  litde  after 
mmrifle  our  artistB  begaa  labor  in  that  only  method 
K^cb  can  erer  make  a  true  painter  or  a  living  laad- 
scape,  —  A^or-etodies  on  the  spot ;  and  though  I  eaa 
not  here  speak  of  their  rendts,  I  will  assert  that  dar- 
ing their  seven  weAs*  camp  in  the  Valley  th^ 
learned  more  and  gained  greater  material  for  fiitnie 
triumphs  than  they  had  gotten  in  all  their  lives  be- 
fore at  the  foet  of  the  greatest  mastras.  Meanwhile 
the  other  two  vaguely  divided  <»derB  of  gentlemen 
and  sages  were  sight-seeuig,  whipping  the  covert  or 
the  pool  with  various  sacoess  for  our  n^rt  dajr's  din- 
ner, or  huntmg  specimens  of  all  kinds,— il^aMM^ 
so  to  speak. 

I  cannot  praise  the  Merced  to  that  vulgar,  yet  ex^ 
tensive  class  o£  sportsmen  with  whom  fishing  means 
nothing  but  catching  fish.  To  that  select  minority 
of  Ubmmaa  who  go  trouting  for  intellectual  cultare, 
because  they  cannot  hear  Booth  or  a  mmata  of  Bee- 
thoven's,-^ who  write  rhapsodies  of  moch  fire  and 
many  pages  on  the  divine  superiority  of  the  curve 
of  an  hyperbola  over  that  of  a  parabola  in  the  cast 
of  a  fly, — who  call  three  little  trontlings  ^^a  splmdii 
d9jf%  spartj  ms  iojfl*'  beoanse  those  radi  and  ill-ad- 
vised infonts  have  been  deceived  by  a  feather*bag 
which  never  would  have  been  of  any  use  to  them^ 
instead  of  a  real  worm  which  would — let  me  say 
that  we,  who  can  make  prettier  curves  and  deceive 
larger  game  in  a  dancing-pariy  at  home,  did  not  go 
to  the  To*Semite  for  that  kind  of  sport.  When  I 
found  that  the  best  bait  or  fly  caught  only  half  a 
dozen  trout  in  an  afternoon,  —  and  these  the  dull, 
bladi,  California  kind,  with  lined  sides,  but  no  spots, 
— 1  gave  over  bothering  the  unambitious  burgers 
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af  tlihe  flood  with  invitiKtioiis  to  a  riae  ia  lif»,  and  took 
to  the  meadows  wiAi  a  butterfly-net 

My  experience  teaehes  that  no  sage  (or  gentleman) 
riionld  chase  the  butterfly  on  bonseback.  You  aM 
liable  to  put  3^ur  net  over  your  horse's  head  instead 
of  the  butteiriBy's.  73ie  butterfly  keeps  rather  ahead 
of  the  horse.  You  may  iktow  your  horse  when  you 
mean  to  ikrow  the  net  The  idea  is  a  romantic  one ; 
it  carries  you  back  to  the  days  of  GfaivaJry,  whei^ 
court  butterflies  wa^  said  to  have  been  netted  fixna 
tiie  aaddle,-.but  it  came,  ywnowhtte  el«e  in  pw 
ticular,  unless  periiaps  into  a  small  branch  of  the 
Merced,  where  you  don't  want  to  go.  Then,  too,  if 
you  slip  down  and  leave  your  horse  standing  while 
you  steal  on  a  giant  PapQh  which  is  sucking  tiie 
deeivweed  in  mwh  a  sweet  spot  for  a  cast,  your  horse 
(perhaps  he  has  heard  of  the  Fcench  general  who 
said,  ^ Asses  and  M»ainM  to  the  c^itrel")  may  dis* 
cover  that  he  also  is  a  sage,  and  retire  to  botaniM 
while  you  are  butterflyisg, — a  contingency  wMoh 
entails  your  wading  the  Merced  after  him  five  several 
times,  and  finally  going  back  to  camp  in  wet  disgust 
to  procure  another  horse  and  a  lariat  An  experience 
faintly  hinted  at  in  the  above  suggestions  soon  cott9> 
vinced  me  that  the  great  arm  of  the  service  in  but* 
terfly  warfi&re  is  in&ntry.  After  I  had  turned  myself 
into  a  modest  Betiarius,  I  had  no  ^id  to  success. 
Ikbfiposa  Gounty  is  rightly  named.  The  hcmey  of 
its  groves  and  meadows  is  sucked  by  acxne  of  the 
largest,  the  most  magnificent,  and  most  widely  varied 
butterflies  m  the  woild. 

At  noon  lihose  of  tis  who  came  back  to  camp  had  a 
substantial  dinner  out  of  our  abundant  stores,  reiiair 
fiNPced  ooeaaionailly  with  grouse,  quail,  or  pigeons, 
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contributed  by  the  sportmnen.  Tlie  artistB  moBtly 
dined  A  la  faurekeU^f  in  their  workshop, — sometiiing 
in  a  pail  being  carried  out  to  them  at  noon  bj  our 
Infant  Phenomenon.  He  was  a  skeleton  of  thinness^ 
and  an  incredibly  gaunt  mustang  was  the  one  which 
invariably  carried  the  Imu^ ;  so  we  used  to  call  the 
boy,  when  we  saw  him  coming,  '^  Death  on  the  Pail* 
horse."  At  evening,  when  the  artists  returned,  half 
an  hour  was  passed  in  a  '^ private  view''  of  their  day's 
studies ;  then  came  another  dinner,  called  a  supper ; 
then  the  tearketde  was  emptied  into  a  pan,  and 
brush-washing  with  talk  and  pipes  led  the  rest  of  the 
genial  way  to  bed-time. 

In  his  charming  ^'Peculiar,"  Epes  Sargent  has 
given  us  an  episode  called  the  ^  Story  of  Estelle." 
It  is  the  greatest  of  compliments  to  him  that  I  could 
get  thoroughly  interested  in  her  lover,  when  he  bore 
the  name  of  one  of  the  most  audacious  and  pieare^gue 
mortals  I  ever  knew, — our  hired  man,  who  sold  us — 
our —     But  hear  my  episode :  it  is 

THK  SIOBT  OF  VAKGB. 

Vance.  The  cognomen  <^  the  loyal  nephew  with 
the  Secesh  unde.  I  will  be  brief.  Our  stores  began 
to  iaiL  One  morning  we  equipped  Vance  with  a 
horse,  a  pack-mule  to  lead  behind  him,  a  list  of  pur- 
chases, and  eighty  golden  dolhurs,  bidding  him  good- 
speed  on  ike  trail  to  Mariposa.  He  was  to  return 
laden  with  all  the  modem  equivalents  for  com,  wine, 
and  oil,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  from  his  departure. 
Seven  days  glided  by,  and  the  material  for  more  slap- 
jacks witii  them.  We  grew  perilously  nigh  our  bag- 
bottoms. 

One  morning  I  determined  to  save  the  party  from 
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starvation^  and  with  a  fresh  supply  of  the  currency 
set  out  for  Mariposa.  At  Clark's  I  learned  tha^  our 
man  had  camped  there  about  noon  on  the  day  he 
left  us,  turned  his  horse  and  mule  loose,  instead  of 
picketing  them,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  sunlight  in 
a  siesta.  When  he  arose,  his  animals  were  undiscov* 
erable.  He  accordingly  borrowed  Clark's  only  horse 
to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  the  generous  hermit  had 
not  seen  him  since. 

Carrjdng  these  pleasant  bits  of  intelligence,  I  re* 
sumed  my  way  toward  the  'settlements.  Coming  by 
the  steam  saw-mill,  I  recognized  Vance's  steed  graa- 
iBg  by  the  way-Bide,  threw  my  lariat  oyer  his  head, 
and  led  him  in  triumph  to  Mariposa.  There  I  arrived 
at  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  day  I  left  the  Valley, — 
having  performed  fifty  miles  of  the  hardest  mountain 
trail  that  was  ever  travelled  in  a  little  less  than  twelve 
hours,  making  allowance  for  our  halt  and  noon-feed 
at  Clark's.  If  ever  a  CaUfomia  horse  was  tried,  it 
was  mine  on  that  occasion ;  and  he  came  into  Mari- 
posa on  the  full  gallop,  scarcely  wet,  and  not  galled 
or  jaded  in  the  least. 

Here  I  found  our  mule,  whose  obstinate  memory 
had  carried  him  home  to  his  old  stable, — also  the  re- 
maining events  in  Vance's  brie^  but  brilliant  career. 
That  ornament  of  the  Utah  and  To-Semite  expedi* 
tions  had  entered  Mariposa  on  Clark's  horse, — lost 
our  eighty  golden  dollars  at  a  single  session  of  bluf^ 
departed  gayly  for  Coulterville,  where  he  sold  Clark's 
horse  at  auction  for  forty  dollars,  including  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  immediately  at  another  game  of  bluff  lost 
the  entire  purchase-money  to  the  happy  buyer  (Clark 
got  his  horse  again  on  proving  title), — and  finally 
vanished  for  parts  unknown,  with  nothing  in  his 
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pocket  but  buttoiw,  or  m  hk  memory  but  ▼fflamieu. 
Nowhere  out  of  Califoniia  or  old  Spain  can  there 
exist  such  a  modem  survivor  of  the  days  of  Ofl  Bias ! 

Too  happy  in  the  recovery  o^  Clark's  and  our  own 
Attinutlg  to  waste  time  in  hue  and  cry,  I  loaded  my 
two  reclaimed  pack-beasts  with  all  that  our  commis- 
sariat needed, — nooned  at  dark's,  on  my  way  back, 
the  third  day  after  leaving  the  VaDey  for  Mariposa^ 
and  that  same  night  was  among  my  rcgoicing  com- 
rades at  the  head  of  tiie  great  To^mite.  That 
afternoon  they  had  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  flour- 
bag,  after  living  for  three  days  on  unleavened  slap- 
jacks without  either  butter  or  sirup.  I  have  seen 
people  who  professed  to  relish  the  Jewish  Passover- 
bread  ;  but,  after  such  an  experience  as  our  party's, 
I  venture  to  say  they  would  have  regarded  it  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  other  abolished  types  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  As  for  me  and  the  mule,*  we 
felt  our  hearts  swell»  within  us  as  if  we  had  come  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Leyden.  In  that  same  enthusiasm 
shared  our  artists,  mmm,  and  gentlemen,  embracing 
the  shaggy  neck  of  the  mule  as  he  had  been  a  brother 
what  time  they  realifed  that  his  panniers  were  fulL 
Can  any  one  wonder  at  my  early  words,  ^  A  slapjack 
may  be  the  last  plank  between  the  woodsman  and 
starvation  ?  " 

Just  before  I  started  after  supplies,  our  party  moved 
its  camp  to  a  position  five  miles  up  the  Valley  beyond 
Camp  Rattlesnake,  in  a  beautaftd  grove  of  oaks  and 
cedars,  close  upon  the  most  sinuous  part  of  the  Mer- 
ced margin,  with  rich  pasture  for  our  animals  imme- 
diately across  the  stream,  and  the  loftiest  cataract  in 
the  world  roaring  over  the  bleak  precipice  opposite. 
This  is  the  To-Semite  Fall  proper,  or,  in  the  Indian, 
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*  Cho-looke."  By  the  most  recent  geological  surveyB 
this  fall  is  credited  with  the  astounding  height  of 
twentj-eight  hundred  feet.  At  an  early  period  the 
entire  mass  of  water  must  have  plunged  that  dis* 
tance  without  break.  At  this  day  a  single  ledge  of 
slant  projection  changes  the  headlong  flood  firom  cat- 
aract to  rapids  for  about  four  himdred  feet ;  but  the 
unbroken  upper  fall  is  fifteen  hundred  feet^  and  the 
lower  thirteen  hundred.  In  the  spring  and  early 
summer  no  more  magnificent  sight  can  be  imagined 
than  the  tourist  obtains  firom  a  stand-point  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  spray,  driven,  as  by  a  wind  blowing 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  fi^om  the  thundering  basin  of 
the  lower  falL  At  all  seasons  Cho-looke  is  the  grand- 
est mountain-waterfall  in  the  known  world. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  water&lls,  let  me  not  omit 
"  Po-ho-n6,"  or  "  The  Bridal  Veil,"  which  was  passed 
on  the  southern  side  in  our  way  to  the  second  and 
about  a  mile  above  the  first  camp.  As  Tis-sa-ack  was 
a  good,  so  is  Po-ho^n6  an  evil  spirit  of  the  Indian  my- 
thology. This  tradition  is  scientifically  accoimted 
for,  in  the  feet  that  many  Indians  have  been  carried 
over  the  faU  by  the  tremendous  current  both  of  wind 
and  water  forever  rushing  down  a  caSon  through 
which  the  stream  breaks  firom  its  feeding-lake  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  before  it  falls.  The  savage  lowers  his 
voice  to  a  whisper  and  crouches  trembling  past  Po- 
ho-n6 ;  while  the  very  utterance  of  the  name  is  so 
dreaded  by  him  that  the  discoverers  of  the  Valley 
obtained  it  with  great  difficulty.  This  fall  drops  on 
a  heap  of  giant  boulders  in  one  unbroken  sheet  of  a 
thousand  feet  perpendicular,  thus  being  the  next  in 
height  among  all  the  Valley  cataracts  to  the  To^em- 
ite  itself  and  having  a  width  of  fifty  feet    Its  name 
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of  ""The  Bridal  Veil''  is  one  of  the  few  BoccemoB  in 
fimtastic  nomenolAtare ;  for,  to  one  viewing  it  in  pro- 
file, its  snowy  sheets  broken  into  the  filmy  silver  laoe 
of  spray,  and  fedling  quite  jQree  of  the  brow  of  the 
pre<»pice,  might  well  seem  the  veil  worn  by  the  earth 
at  her  granite  wedding, — no  commemorator  of  any 
fifty  years*  bagatelle  like  the  golden  one,  but  crown- 
ing the  one  millionth  anniversary  of  her  nuptials. 

On  either  side  of  Fo-ho-n6  the  sky-line  of  the  pre- 
cipice is  magnificently  varied.  The  fidl  itself  cuts  a 
deep  gorge  into  the  crown  of  the  batHemenl  On 
the  southwest  border  of  the  fiadl  stands  a  nobly  bold, 
but  nameless  rock,  three  thousand  feet  in  height. 
Near  by  is  Sentinel  Bock,  a  solitary  truncate  pinnacle, 
towering  to  thirty-three  hundred  feet.  A  little  for- 
ther  are  ""  Meachas,"  or ""  The  Three  Brothers,"  flush 
with  the  firont  surfiM^  of  the  precipice,  but  their  up* 
per  posterior  bounding-planes  tilted  in  three  tiers, 
which  reach  a  height  of  thirty-fi>ur  hundred  and  fifty 
leet. 

One  of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  Valley  is  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ahrwi-yah, — a  crystal  pond  of  several 
acres  in  extent,  fed  by  the  north  fork  of  the  valley 
stream,  and  lying  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  North  and  South  Domes.  By  this 
tranquil  water  we  pitched  our  third  camp,  and  when 
the  rising  sun  began  to  shine  through  the  mighty 
deft  before  us,  the  play  of  color  and  eUarodeuro  on  its 
rugged  walls  was  something  for  which  an  artist  apt 
to  oversleep  himself  might  well  have  sat  up  all  the 
night  No  such  precaution  was  needed  by  ourselves. 
Painters,  sages,  and  gentlemen  at  large,  all  turned  out 
by  dawn ;  for  the  studies  were  grander,  the  grouse 
and  quail  plentier,  and  the  butterflies  more  gorgeous 
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than  we  found  in  any  other  portion  <^  the  Valley. 
After  passing  the  great  deft  eastward,  I  found  the 
river  more  enchanting  at  every  step.  I  was  obh'ged 
to  penetrate  in  this  direction  entirely  on  foot, — clam- 
bering between  squared  blocks  of  granite  dislodged 
from  the  wall  beneath  the  North  Dome,  any  one  of 
which  might  have  been  excavated  into  a  commodious 
church,  and  discovering,  for  the  pains  cost  by  a  re* 
connoissanee  of  five  miles,  some  of  the  loveliest 
shady  stretches  of  singing  water  and  some  of  the 
finest  minor  waterfalls  in  our  American  scenery. 

Our  last  camp  was  pitched  among  the  crags  and 
forests  behind  the  South  Dome, — where  the  Middle 
Fork  descends  through  two  successive  waterfalls, 
which,  in  apparent  breadth  and  voliune,  far  surpass 
Cho-looke,  while  the  loftiest  is  nearly  as  high  as  Po« 
ho*n6.  About  three  miles  west  of  the  Domes,  tiie 
south  wall  of  the  Valley  is  interrupted  by  a  deep  cafion 
leadii^  in  a  nearly  southeast  direction.  Through 
this  canon  comes  the  Middle  Fork,  and  along  its  banks 
lies  our  course  to  the  great  ^^  Pi-wi-ack  "  (senselessly 
Englished  as  ^^  Vernal ")  and  the  Nevada  Falls.  For 
three  nules  from  our  camp,  opposite  the  Yo-Semite 
Fall,  the  caHon  is  threaded  by  a  trail  practicable  for 
horses.  At  its  termination  we  dismounted,  sent  back 
our  animals,  and,  strapping  their  loads  upon  our  own 
shoulders,  struck  nearly  eastward  by  a  path  only  less 
rugged  than  the  trackless  crags  around  us.  In  some 
places  we  were  compelled  to  squeeze  sideways  through 
a  narrow  crevice  in  the  rocks,  at  imminent  danger  to 
our  burden  of  blankets  and  camp-kettles ;  in  others 
we  became  quadrupedal,  scrambUng  up  acclivities  with 
which  the  bald  main  precipice  had  made  but  slight 
compromise.    But  for  our  light  marching  order,— 
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<mr  only  drew  being  kiie64KM>ti^  kiixiting^«kirt^  «nd 
trooflersy — it  would  have  been  next  to  impottnUe  to 
readi  our  goal  at  alL 

But  none  of  us  regretted  pouring  sweat  or  strained 
sinews,  when,  at  the  end  of  our  last  terrible  climb,  we 
stood  upon  the  oozy  sod  whieh  is  brightened  into  eter- 
nal emerald  by  the  spray  of  K-wi-adk.  Far  below  our 
slippery  standing  steeply  sloped  the  walls  of  the  rag- 
ged chasm  down  which  the  snowy  river  charges  roar* 
ing  after  its  first  headlong  plunge ;  an  eternal  rainbow 
flung  its  shimmering  arch  across  the  mighty  cauldron 
at  the  base  of  the  fiill ;  and  straight  before  us  in  one 
unbroken  leap  came  down  Pi-wi-ack  firom  a  granite 
shelf  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  height  and  sixty 
feet  in  perfectly  horizontal  width.  Some  enterpri»> 
ing  q>eculator,  who  has  since  ceased  to  take  the  orig- 
inal seyenty-five  cents'  toll,  a  few  years  ago  built  a 
substantial  set  of  rude  ladders  against  the  perpendio- 
uhir  wall  over  which  K-wi-ack  rushes.  We  found  it 
stQl  standing,  and  climbed  the  dizzy  height  in  a 
shower  of  spray,  so  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  fidl  that 
we  could  almost  wet  our  hands  in  its  rim.  Once  at 
the  top,  we  found  that  Nature  had  been  as  accommo* 
datmg  to  the  sight-seer  as  man  himself;  for  the  ledge 
we  landed  on  was  a  perfect  breastwork,  built  &om  the 
receding  precipices  on  either  side  of  the  cafton  to  the 
very  crown  of  the  cataract  The  weakest  nerves 
need  not  have  trembled,  when  once  within  the  para- 
pet, on  the  smooth,  flat  rampart,  and  looking  down 
into  the  tremendous  boiling  chasm  whence  we  had 
just  climbed. 

Above  K-wi-ack  the  river  runs  for  a  mile  at  the 
bottom  of  a  granite  cradle,  doping  upward  fix>m  it 
an  each  side  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  d^pi^ees, 
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in  great  tabular  masBes  sUppery  as  ice,  without  a 
crevice  in  them  for  thirty  yards  at  a  stretch  where 
even  the  scraggiest  manzamta  may  catch  hold  and 
grow.  This  tilted  formation,  broken  here  and  there 
by  spots  of  scanty  alluviimi  and  stunted  pines^  con- 
tinues upward  till  it  intersects  the  posterior  cone  of 
the  South  Dome  on  one  side  and  a  colossal  castellated 
precipice  on  the  other, — creating  thus  the  very  typ- 
ical landscape  of  sublime  descdation.  The  shining 
barrenness  of  these  rocks,  and  the  utter  nakedness 
of  that  vaat  glittering  dome  which  hoUows  the  heav- 
ens  beyond  them,  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  meta* 
phor  to  a  reader  knowing  only  the  wood-crowned 
slopes  of  the  Alleghany  chain. 

Climbing  between  the  stxmted  pines  and  giant 
blocks  along  the  stream's  immediate  margin, — get* 
ting  glimpses  here  and  there  of  the  snowy  fretwork 
of  churned  water  which  laced  the  higher  rocks,  and 
the  black  whirls  which  spun  in  the  deep  pits  of  the 
roaring  bed  beneath  us^ — we  came  at  last  to  the  base 
of  **  To-wi-ye,"  or  Nevada  Fall. 

This  is  the  most  voluminous,  and  next  to  Pi-wi-ack, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Yo-Semite  cata- 
racts. Its  beauty  is  partly  owing  to  the  surrounding 
rugged  grandeiur  which  contrasts  it,  partly  to  its 
great  height  (eight  hundred  feet)  and  surpassing 
volume,  but  mainly  to  its  exquisite  and  unusual 
shape.  It  faUs  from  a  precipice  the  highest  portion 
of  whose  face  is  .as  smoothly  perpendicular  as  the 
wan  overleapt  by  Pi-wi-ack ;  but  invisibly  beneath  its 
snowy  flood  a  ledge  slants  sideways  from  the  cUff 
about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  crown  of  the  fall,  and 
at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  plumb- 
line.    Over  this  ledge  the  water  is  deflected  upon  one 
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aide,  and  spread  like  a  half-open  fim  to  the  width  of 
nearly  two  hundred  feet. 

At  ihe  base  of  To-wi-ye  we  seem  standing  in  a  e^ 
de-sae  of  Nature's  grandest  labyrinth.  Look  where 
we  willy  impregnable  battlements  hem  us  in.  We 
gaze  at  the  sky  from  the  bottom  of  a  savage  gran- 
ite haratkrumj  whence  there  is  no  escape  but  return 
through  the  chinks  and  over  the  crags  of  an  old* 
world  convulsion.  We  are  at  the  end  of  the  stu- 
pendous series  of  Yo-Semite  effects ;  eight  hundred 
feet  above  us,  could  we  climb  there,  we  should  find 
the  silent  causes  of  power.  There  lie  the  broad,  still 
pools  that  hold  the  reserved  aflftuence  of  the  snow- 
peaks  ;  thence  might  we  see,  glittering  like  diamond 
lances  in  the  sun,  the  eternal  snow-peaks  themselves. 
But  these  would  still  be  as  fiur  above  us  as  we  stood 
below  Yo-wi-ye  on  the  lowest  valley  bottom  whence 
we  cama  Even  from  Inspiration  Point,  where  our 
trail  first  struck  the  battlement,  we  could  see  far  be- 
yond the  Valley  to  the  rising  sun,  towering  mightily 
above  Tis-sa-ack  herseli^  the  everlasting  snow  fore- 
head of  Castle  Bock,  his  crown's  serrated  edge  cut- 
ting the  sky  at  the  topmost  height  of  the  Sierra. 
We  had  spoken  of  reaching  him, — of  holding  con- 
verse with  the  King  of  all  the  Giants.  This  whole 
weary  way  have  we  toiled  since  then, — and  we  know 
better  now.  Have  we  endured  all  these  pains  only 
to  learn  still  deeper  life's  saddest  lesson, — ^^  Climb 
forever,  and  there  is  still  an  Inaccessible  ?  " 

Wetting  our  &ces  with  the  melted  treasure  of  ^a- 
ttire's  topmost  treasure-house,  Yo-wi-ye  answers  us, 
ere  we  turn  back  from  the  Yo-Semite's  last  precipice 
toward  the  haunts  of  men :  — 

*'  Ye  who  cannot  go  to  the  Highest,  lo,  the  Highest 
comes  down  to  you !  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  HOBSEBACK  INTO  0BE60N. 

After  my  return  from  the  To-Semite  Valley,  I  re- 
mained in  San  Francisco,  or  its  delightful  neighbor- 
hood, making  short  excursions  around  and  across  the 
bay,  for  more  than  a  fortnight  But  this  lotus-eating 
life  soon  palled.  I  burned  to  see  the  giant  Shasta, 
and  grew  thirsty  for  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Cascade 
Peaks  still  further  north.  So  much  of  a  horseback 
ride  to  the  Columbia  as  brought  us  into  Oregon  I 
here  propose  to  sketch  in  brief. 

With  the  exception  of  one  artist  companion  and 
myself,  our  party  had  become  sated  with  travel,  and 
gone  home.  One  glorious  September  day  we  two 
took  our  saddle-bags,  note-books,  and  color-boxes,  put 
our  horses  on  board  the  Sax^ramento  steamer,  and, 
without  other  baggage  or  company  of  any  sort,  set  out 
for  the  Columbia  River  and  Vancouver's  Island. 

At  Sacramento,  on  the  next  morning  after  leaving 
San  Francisco,  we  shifted  our  quarters  to  a  smaller 
and  light-draught  boat  which  was  to  take  us  up  the 
shallow  river  to  its  head  of  navigation.  This  arrange- 
ment was  a  great  economy  of  time.  The  country 
bordering  the  Upper  Sacramento,  for  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  Califomian  capital,  is  level  and  com- 
paratively tame,  so  that  no  artistic  advantage  would 
have  resulted  from  following  the  bank  on  horseback. 
From  the  little  steamer  the  view  became  a  perpetual 
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plettrare.  About  twenty  miles  above  Sacramento  we 
psMed  the  mouth  of  Feather  River,  disgorging  ooifee- 
colored  mud  firom  the  innumerable  gold  diggings 
along  its  course,  and  came  into  lovely  blue  water, 
pure  as  the  cradling  snow-ridges  between  which  it 
issued  The  immediate  margin  began  to  be  thickly 
wooded  with  overhanging  willows,  oaks,  and  syca- 
mores. These  were  alive  with  birds  of  every  aqua- 
tic description.  The  shag,  a  huge  fowl  of  black  and 
dingy-white  plumage,  apparently  belonging  to  th« 
ccnmorsnt  fiimily,  peopled  every  dead  tree  with  a  Uve 
fruit  whose  weight  neariy  cracked  its  branches;  every 
snag  projecting  £rom  the  river«bed  was  studded  with  a 
row  of  the  asme  creatures  at  mathematically  equal 
intervals,  e««h  po«e«rii>g  just  room  enough  for  Ut 
jhvorite  pastime  of  slowly  opening  his  wings  to  tibe 
utmost,  and  then  shutting  them  again  in  solemn 
riiythm,  like  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dia  Lewis's,  or  a  patient 
in  the  Swedish  Movement-cure.  The  quiet  embayed 
pools  and  eddies  swarmed  with  ducks ;  every  sunny 
bar  or  level  beadi  was  a  stalking-ground  for  stately 
cranes,  both  white  and  sand-hill ;  and  garrulous  crows 
kept  the  air  lively,  in  company  with  big  Califiumia 
magpies,  above  our  heads. 

l%e  course  of  the  river  grew  more  and  more  sinu- 
ous as  we  ascended ;  it  was  near  the  dose  of  the  dry 
season,  and  there  remained  none  of  those  cut-offii 
which  economize  distance  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  rsins.  The  Upper  Sacram^ito,  especially  when 
softened  and  rendered  illusory  by  such  a  full  moon  as 
it  was  our  good  fortune  to  travel  under,  perpetually 
recalls  that  loveliest  of  fairy  streams,  the  higher  St» 
John's,  in  Florida.  Nothing  out  of  dreams  is  more 
peacefully  enchanting  than  the  MBiK>wered  stretchep 
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of  dear  water  rippled  into  silver  arabesque  througii 
a  long  moonlight  night,  or  the  hazy  vistas,  iii^iij> 
pled  by  twilight,  into  which  one  swings  around  the 
short  curves  of ''the  Sacramento,  amid  a  silence  that 
would  be  absolute  but  for  his  own  motion,  while  be^* 
yond  either  woody  maigm  the  great  plaina  spreid 
away  untenanted,  a  waving  wilderness  of  wild  grafls 
and  iulS. 

Enjoying  HiefaMdenle  of  a  life  of  such  sweet  mono- 
tone all  the  more  because  it  was  such  a  contrast  to 
our  rough  riding,  past  and  future,  we  spent  two 
golden  days,  as  many  meezotint  twilights,  and  a  pair 
of  silver  nights  upon  our  steamer.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  we  reached  Tehama,  a  dead-and^ve 
little  settlement,  seven  hours^  journey  by  the  rive^- 
windings  from  fied  Bluffii,  the  head  of  navigation,  but 
only  ten  miles  by  land.  We  had  now  got  in  sight 
of  mountains ;  ikte  ethereal  blue  of  Lassen's  Buttes, 
rimmed  with  the  opal  of  perpetual  snow,  bounded  our 
view  northerly ;  and  as  every  motive  for  taking  to 
the  saddle  now  consisted  with  our  desire  for  econo- 
mizing time,  we  here  began  our  horseback  ride,  reach- 
ing Bed  Bluffi  several  hours  before  the  steamer. 

Just  out  of  Tehama  we  struck  into  a  country  whose 
features  reminded  us  of  the  wooded  tracts  between 
Stockton  and  Mariposa.  After  two  days  of  iuU  and 
wild  grass,  Nature  grew  suddenly  ennobled  in  our 
eyes  by  thidk  and  frequent  groves  of  the  royal  Gali* 
fomia  oak.  There  was  a  feeling  of  luxury  in  the 
change,  which  none  can  know  who  have  not  had  a 
surfeit  of  boundless  plains.  We  bathed  our  hearts 
and  heads  in  sbodow ;  the  fever  of  unbroken  light 
went  out  of  us ;  our  very  horses  shared  in  the  relief 
and  gave  th^nsdves  up  to  a  sweet  somnambulism 
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with  which  we  had  too  mudi  sjrmpatlij  to  break  it  by 
spun. 

Red  Blufi  we  found  a  place  of  more  apparent  stir 
and  enterprise  than  any  Califcnnian  town  we  had  aeen, 
except  San  Frandaco  and  Sacramenta  There  was 
quite  a  New  England  air  about  the  main  street^ — so 
much  80  that  I  have  forgotten  to  call  it  PlassOj  as  I 
ought.  This  place  is  the  starting-point  for  all  Over- 
land supplies  sent  between  the  Sacramento  and  Port- 
land. Immense  i^^ons — shaped  like  the  Eastern 
oharcoal^yehicle,  but  dwarfing  it  into  insignificance 
by  a  siie  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  a  Mississippi 
flat-boat — are  perpetually  leaving  the  town^  drawn 
by  twelve  mules  or  horses,  and  in  chaige  of  drivers 
whose  magnificratt  isolation  has  individualized  them 
to  a  degree  not  exceeded  in  the  most  characteristic 
ooftchman  of  the  Weller  tribe,  or  the  typical  skipper 
of  the  Yankee  fishing-smack.  There  are  few  finer 
places  to  study  gmv  than  the  California  ranches  fre- 
quented by  the  captains  of  these  "  prairie  schooners." 
At  convenient  distances  for  noon  halts  and  nightly 
tumings4n,  the  main  fireighting-roads  of  the  State 
are  adorned  with  gigantic  caravans^vis  offering  every 
aoeommodation  for  man  and  beast^  provided  with  ar- 
cades straddling  nearly  across  the  road,  under  which 
all  passing  wagoners  not  only  may,  but  must,  sheltor 
themselvee  firom  the  rigors  k^  rain  or  sun,  and  billeted 
along  their  fironts  with  seductive  descriptMiis  of  the 
paradise  within,  to  wfaidi  few  hearts  prove  obdmrate 
after  being  softened  by  the  compulscvy  magnanimity 
of  the  arcade. 

In  time  th»e  must  be  a  railroad  all  the  way  firom 
Sacramento  to  Fbrtland.  There  is  not  a  mile  of  the 
distance  between  Bed  Knfis  and  the  Orison  metrap- 
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oliB  wheare  it  is  not  greatly  needed  already.  Nearly 
the  whole  intervening  region  is  exhaustleflsly  fertile, 
— one  of  the  finest  fruit  countries  in  the  worlds — but 
so  entirely  without  an  economical  avenue  for  its  sup* 
plies  or  outlet  for  its  productions,  that  many  of  the 
raachmen  who  have  settled  in  it  feel  despondent  in 
the  midst  of  abimdance,  and  leave  hundreds  of  mag* 
nificent  orchard  acres  paved  with  rotting  apples  which 
would  commaiui  a  '^  bit  *'  a  pound  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  if  the  freight  did  not  more  than  con- 
sume  the  profit,  and  tiie  length  of  the  journey  render 
the  fruit  unsalable. 

The  first  day  out  from  Tehama  we  made  a  distance 
of  nearly  forty  miles, — part  of  the  way  through  oak* 
groves  and  part  over  fine  breezy  plains,  with  the  no- 
ble mountain  chain  out  of  which  Lassen's  Buttes  rise 
into  the  perpetual-snow  region  continually  in  sight 
on  the  right  hand.  The  only  incident  that  occurred 
to  us  this  day,  in  any  other  key  than  that  of  pure 
sensuous  delight  in  the  iact  of  life  and  motion  under 
such  a  spotless  sky  and  in  an  air  that  was  such  breath- 
able elixir,  together  with  the  artistic  happiness  whiidii 
flowed  down  on  us  from  the  noble  neighboring  mounr 
tains,  was  our  discovery  early  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
cloud  of  dust  about  half  a  mile  ahead,  with  tiie  forms 
of  a  hundred  horsemen  dimly  looming  through  it. 
Such  a  sight  sets  an  old  Overlander  instinctively  fum- 
bHng  at  his  holsters ;  fresh  as  we  were  fix>m  the  hor- 
rors  of  the  desert^  we  felt  our  scalps  begin  to  detach 
themselves  slightly  from  the  cranium.  But  we  rode 
straight  ahead,  as  our  only  method  of  safety  was  to 
wear  a  bold  front,  if  the  cavaliers  were,  as  we  half 
suspected,  a  party  of  Humboldt  Indians,  who  had 
lately  taken  the  war-path  between  Lassen's  Buttes 

29 
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and  the  coast  I  don't  reooUect  ever  having  been 
better  pleased  with  the  look  of  Uncle  Sam's  cavalry 
uniform  than  we  were,  upon  coming  up  with  the 
squad  and  finding  it  a  detachment  of  our  own  men 
sent  out  to  chastise  the  savages. 

That  night  we  reached  a  ranch  called  the  ^  Ameri- 
can/'— and  certainly  its  title  was  none  too  ambitious^ 
fbr  it  had  the  whole  horizon  to  itself,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance might  have  been  the  only  house  on  the  Con- 
tinent It  was  a  place  unvisited  of  fresh  meat  and 
ignorant  of  gridirons;  but  we  were  tired  enough, 
after  the  first  day  of  our  return  to  the  saddle,  to  sleep 
soundly  in  a  bed  of  ttertray  dimensions,  and  under 
what  appeared  to  be  a  casual  selection  from  a  hamper 
of  soiled  pocket  handkerchiefr,  when  we  had  dis- 
patched the  first  of  that  long  series  of  suppers  on 
fried  pork  and  green -serpentine  saleratus-biscuits 
which  stretched  between  us  and  the  northern  edge 
of  Oregon. 

Though  the  month  was  September,  the  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  upon  the  broad,  rolling  plains  we 
now  had  to  traverse  was  as  oppressive  as  an  Eastern 
July.  During  our  whole  horseback  journey,  therefore, 
we  made  it  our  custom  to  rise  as  soon  after  dawn  as 
possible,  breakfiist,  travel  a  stage  of  fift;een  or  twenty 
miles,  make  a  long  midday  halt  in  some  pleasant 
nook,  and  push  on  twenty  miles  further  before  we 
unsaddled  for  the  night. .  We  were  just  now  enabled 
to  make  this  second  stage  the  most  leisurely  and  the 
loagest  of  the  two, — for  the  moon  was  still  in  all  the 
glory  of  its  California  brightness  and  plenitude,  and 
to  have  travelled  by  moonlight  between  the  Sacrar 
mento  and  Mount  Shasta  is  one  of  the  prominent 
mMMiies  of  a»  life-time.   No  patriotic  attachment  is 
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demanded  to  make  the  CAlifoniiaii  say  with  the  Irish- 
man,  that  his  country's  full  moon  is  twice  as  large  and 
splendid  as  any  other's.  Phenomenally,  at  least,  the 
bare  &ct8  support  him. 

At  noon  of  the  day  on  which  we  left  the  American 
Ranch,  we  came  up  a  rugged  hill  into  the  settlement 
of  Shasta.  This  town  is  a  mining  depot  of  some  im- 
portance, chiefly  m^norable  to  us  for  some  excellent 
pie,  made  out  of  the  California  apple-melon,  in  won- 
derful imitation  of  the  Eastern  green-apple  tart,  and 
a  charire  of  five  dollars  and  a  half  in  sold  made  by 
th.  gJli  CJilbmuu.  E,p«-  C.mi«n/^r  bring^ 
a  color*box  (heavy  as  a  small  valise)  from  Bed  Bluffa, 
whither  we  had  let  it  go  on  by  boat.  Why  this 
should  have  left  i^  memorable  impresrion  on  our 
minds  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  for,  although  the  de- 
mand was  somewhat  more  than  the  stage  employed 
by  the  Express  Company  would  have  charged  to  take 
either  one  of  us  the  same  distance,  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  trunk,  we  should  by  this  time  have  acquired 
sufficient  familiarity  with  extortion  from  the  Compar 
ny's  officials  to  have  paid  very  quietly  a  bill  of  fifty 
dollars  for  the  same  service,  and  then  dismissed  the 
trifling  matter  firom  our  minds.  But  indignation  at 
swindles  is  sometimes  cumulative 

At  the  town  of  Shasta  we  left  the  main  wagon  road, 
— finding  that  it  passed  a  long  way  fix>m  the  most 
important  point  on  our  itinerary,  the  base  of  Shasta 
Peak.  By  striking  across  the  country  six  miles  to  the 
small  settlement  of  Buckeye,  we  intersected  a  route 
little  travelled,  but  far  more  picturesque,  and  leading 
directly  to  the  great  object  of  our  Icmgings.  On  the 
way  to  Budceye  we  again  encountered  the  Sacn^ 
mento,  here  dwindled  to  a  narrow  momitain  stream. 
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with  bold,  preeipiiaQS  banks  and  a  ro€k  bottom,  a 
smooth  and  deep,  but  rapid  current,  and  full  of  trout 
and  salmoiL  We  erossed  it  on  a  rope-ferry,  and 
climbed  the  steeps  on  the  other  side,  but  did  not 
leave  it.  Thenceforward  to  Shasta  Peak  we  were 
never  out  of  its  neighborhood 

By  this  ditimr  of  ours  we  came  into  a  country  bet- 
ter wooded  and  watered  than  any  through  which  we 
had  been  travelling.  When  the  sun  left  us,  we  found 
the  moonlight  so  seductive  that  we  pushed  on  late 
into  the  evening, — making  our  all-^ight  halt  at  a 
ranchman's  whose  name  had  been  given  us  by  some 
passing  native,  who  praised  his  accommodations  un- 
boundedly, but  proved  much  more  of  a  firiend  to  him 
than  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  duly  to  visit  the  afflicted. 
It  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime,  to  have  a  wife  and  six 
children,  the  latter  all  under  twelve  years  of  age.  It 
i.  a  s<iU  greater  and  no  l6«8  irreBponsible  calunitj  to 
have  them  all  prostrated  by  chills«ndrfover,  yet  for- 
bidden to  yield  to  its  depressing  influence  by  the 
stimulus  of  several  million  healthy  fleas.  Ignorance, 
not  willfulness,  may  be  at  the  causal  bottom  of  a  bateh 
of  bread  which  is  half  saleratus,  and  a  stew  of  ven- 
erable hens  which  is  one  third  featiiera  Nor  can  we 
regard  it  as  other  than  a  beneficent  arrangement  in 
the  grand  scheme  of  Nature's  laws,  diat  a  pack  of 
noble  hounds  should  pass  the  hours  of  slumber  around 
our  humble  casement  in  die  free  indulgence  of  a  lib- 
erty distinctly  authMixed  by  the  sacred  Watts,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

<<  L$t  dogs  delight  to  baik,"  ete. 

Still,  I  think  public  opinion  will  sustain  me  in  the 
view  that  the  much  afflicted  fiunily  were  not  agreea- 
ble to  pass  the  night  with. 
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This  is  the  place  for  a  useful  financial  statement 
Everything  on  our  present  trip  oost  a  dollar.  Bed  for 
one,  u  e.  one's  share  of  a  bed  fbr  two, — supper, — 
each  horse's  forage, — breakfast^ — every  several  item^ 
a  dollar.  No  matter  how  afliicted  the  family,  sale- 
ratusy  the  bread,  loud  the  dogs, — nothing  was  fur* 
nished  under  the  dollar.  When  people  happen  to 
have  enough  dollars,  this  becomes  comic.  It  reminded 
us  of  the  Catskill  Moxmtain  House,  where  in  specie 
times  everything  (after  hotel  bills)  was  twenty-five 
cents,  —  from  getting  a  waiter  to  look  at  you,  to  hav* 
ing  the  Falls  tipped  up  for  you  and  spilt  over. 

The  day's  journey  between  the  afflicted  &mily  and 
Dog  Creek,  where  we  stopped  the  third  night,  is  such 
an  affluent  remembrance  of  beauty  that  I  feel  glad 
while  I  write  about  it.  We  started  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  tedious.  Nobody  was  going  toward 
Mount  Shasta  with  so  much  as  a  pack-mule.  The 
fiither  of  the  afflicted  family  labored  under  the  blight 
of  his  surroundings,  and  after  severe  thought  gave  up 
the  task  of  attempting  to  recall  when  anybody  had 
been  going  toward  Mount  Shasta.  It  was  also  too 
much  for  him  to  calculate  when  anybody  would  bd 
going.  We  paid  him  his  dollars,  —  wished  that  his 
shadow  might  never  be  less,  which  it  couldn't  very 
well,  unless  the  ague  can  dance  on  a  mathematical 
line,  —  and  set  out  with  the  color-box  carried  alter- 
nately before  us  on  our  pommels.  It  had  been  our 
bHe  noire  from  the  time  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
ransomed  it  at  Shasta.  We  now  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  Express  Company  also  had  carried  it  on 
a  pommel, — in  which  case  we  thought  we  could  for- 
give the  Express  Company.  The  morning  was  sultry, 
and  as  we  started  our  horses  forth  upon  a  walk, — for 
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the  box  could  not  Btand  jolting, — we  lodced  forward 
to  a  tiresome  day. 

Ab  we  went  on,  Nature  seemed  determined  to  kiss 
us  out  of  the  sulks.  Just  as  we  broke  into  fresh 
grumbles,  which  we  wanted  to  indulge,  and  our  horses 
into  fresh  trots,  which  we  desired,  but  could  not  tol- 
erate, we  entered  some  lovely  glen,  musical  with  tink- 
ling springs,  its  walling  banks  tapestried  with  the 
richest  yelvet  of  deep-green  grass,  brocaded  with 
spots  of  leaf-filtered  simshine.  When  we  began  to 
swelter,  we  came  into  the  dense  shadow  of  groat 
oaks,  or  caught  the  balmiest  wind  in  the  world 
through  aromatic  pine  and  cedar  vistas  along  the 
crown  of  some  lofty  ridge.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
vexed  with  the  stepmother.  Fate,  when  the  fingers 
of  our  mother.  Nature,  were  straying  through  our 
hair.  To  drive  away  the  last  elf  of  ill-humor,  and 
make  us  thenceforth  agree  to  regard  the  box  ba  an 
ornamental  appendage  which  we  were  good-natured 
enough  to  let  each  other  enjoy  by  turns,  Pitt  JRiver, 
the  last  fork  of  the  Upper  Sacramento,  came  glancing 
into  our  landscape,  the  very  perfection  of  fluent  firee- 
dom  and  gladness.  Eveiy  rod  of  the  journey  along 
its  west  bank  disclosed  a  new  picture.  The  misty 
blue  mountains  of  the  range  toward  Shasta  Peak 
formed  the  abiding  background  of  every  view.  Steep, 
fir-battlemented  banks  of  one  generic  form,  but  end- 
less variety  in  the  beauty  of  the  tree  forms  and 
groups  which  rose  from  their  ffbcis,  mile  after  mile, 
framed  in  some  new  loveliness  of  light-and-^hadow 
flecked  bend,  deep  sepia^lark  pool,  singing  shallow,  or 
brawling  rapid  of  the  clear  stream.  Eagles  were  sail- 
ing, like  a  placid  thought  in  a  large  heart,  fiu:  over 
our  heads  in  the  intimacy  of  a  spotless  dky ;  the  great 
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ground-Bqnirrel  flashed  like  ft  gray  gleam  over  the 
gnarled  mossy  roots  at  the  side  of  our  narrow  dug- 
way ;  and  in  brQliant  blots  or  darting  shafts  of  Ma- 
genta fire^  we  recognized  among  the  tree-tops  that 
loveliest  bird  of  the  North  American  forest^  the  gi^at 
crested  woodpecker.  Here  and  there,  to  introduce  a 
human  element,  came  cleared  spaces  by  the  river's 
brink,  where  pointed  wands  stood  impaling  flakes  of 
red  salmon-flesh, — the  open-air  curing«house  and  out- 
door store-room  of  the  Pitt  Biver  Indiana  Once  in 
the  course  of  the  day  we  lighted  on  a  picturesque 
ragged  hut,  where  the  purveyors  of  this  meat  were 
soaking  themselves  in  full  side-hill  sunlight,  —  where 
little  savages  of  every  degree  of  gauntness  in  their 
limbs,  ochriness  on  their  cheeks,  shockiness  in  their 
heads,  and  protuberance  in  their  abdomens,  were 
gorging  themselves  to  still  more  hideous  ventral 
embaryfwinty  —  where  white  men,  lower  than  the  lowest 
Diggers  they  herded  with,  had  forgotten  the  little 
they  ever  knew  of  civilization,  and  stood  glaring  at 
us  like  hal^sated  satyrs  as  we  passed.  Other  bits  of 
ffenre  hourly  came  into  the  picture  with  papoose- 
carrying  squaws  who  hunted  yew-berries  along  the 
road-side  fringe  of  woods,  youngsters  wearing  no  at- 
tire but  a  parti-colored  acorn  basket  of  deft  finger- 
work,  which  they  carried  loaded  on  their  shoulders, 
or  listlessly  trailed  empty  at  their  sides.  Dr.  Prichard 
has  some  hideous  pictures  of  Papuans  and  Australians ; 
but  if  Ethnology  were  a  match  game,  we  could  give 
him  those  two  points,  and  beat  him  easily  by  playing 
a  few  of  the  Digger  women  whom  we  saw  that  day. 
They  reached  the  ugliness  of  aboriginal  specimens 
which  we  had  encountered  on  the  west  verge  of  the 
Goshoot  country;  and  if  any  earthly  pilgrimage,  short 
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of  the  mountains  of  Nightmare,  can  reveal  1h^  rivals^ 
I  should  like  to  get  into  a  prime  state  of  health,  and 
be  allowed  a  peep  at  them  through  a  spy-glass. 

The  condition  of  the  white  men  who  live  and  make 
alliances  with  these  poor  creatures  is  too  heart^sick- 
ening  to  print  The  law  that  governs  all  associations 
of  culture  with  barbarism,  where  the  latter  is  in  dy- 
namic excess,  holds  rigorously  true  in  California.  The 
higher  race  recollects  only  the  cultivated  evil  of  the 
state  whence  it  fell,  —  and  carrying  to  its  savage 
mates  subtler  means  of  accomplishing  vice  than  they 
knew  before,  presently  gives  rise  to  a  combination 
fiom  which  all  the  simplicity  of  the  low  race  is  elim- 
inated, and  into  which  enter  all  the  devils  of  mature 
civilization.  Nor  do  these  devils  come  accompanied 
by  a  single  grace  or  angel  which  softened  or  re- 
strained crime  in  the  developed  community.  Hie  at- 
tachment of  this  region's  older  settlers  for  their  sav- 
age comrades  is  something  incredible.  To  enjoy  their 
society,  they  cheerfully  embrace  a  life  as  impure,  un- 
cleanly, free  fiom  all  humanizing  influences,  as  that 
of  the  lowest  Digger  with  whom  they  consort  Some- 
times a  strange  incongruous  romance,  Uke  moonUght 
on  a  puddle,  lights  up  these  mongrel  Saisons,  and  in- 
foses  into  them  a  burlesque  of  sentiment  We  found 
one  old  hunter  whose  squaw  ran  away  from  him  into 
the  mountains  at  regular  six  months*  intervals,  and 
who  invariably  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  and  no  end 
to  hardships  in  hunting  her  up  and  restoring  her  to 
his  wigwam.  Another,  who  had  kept  an  Indian  se* 
raglio  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  gold  discoveries, 
had  repeatedly  been  to  the  nearest  legal  officer  (two 
or  three  days'  journey  off),  and  besought  him,  without 
efifect,  to  marry  b™  to  one  of  his  squaws  in  Christian 
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ftflhion.  It  oertaisly  did  seem  luad  that  the  poor  fel- 
low shoxild  be  forbidden  to  make  the  only  reparation 
in  his  power  for  wrongs  of  twelve  years'  standing ; 
but  the  aBsthetic,  naturally  enough  to  those  who  have 
seen  Diggers,  predominated  over  the  legal  and  moral 
in  the  judicial  mind,  and  he  was  finally  sent  away 
with  an  injunction  never  to  show  his  face  again  while 
'<  this  court  continued  to  know  herself"  in  the  Shasta 
region. 

As  often  happens  in  the  discipline  of  human  life, 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as  w$ 
had  learned  the  lesson  of  bearing  it  resignedly.  At  the 
last  crossing  of  the  Sacramento,  we  learned  from  the 
ferryman  that  a  providential  wagoner  was  just  ahead 
of  us,  going  certainly  to  Dog  Creek,  and  presumably, 
if  we  made  it  an  object,  all  the  way  to  Strawberry 
Valley,  at  the  foot  of  Shasta.  The  one  whose  turn  it 
was  not  to  carry  the  color-box  galloped  ahead,  and 
detained  the  wagoner  until  the  heavy  dragoon  had 
time  to  come  up.  With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  we 
stowed  our  box  in  the  ^^  prairie  schooner/'-^  made  a 
contract  to  have  it  packed  on  mule-back  from  Dog 
Greek  to  Shasta,  in  consideration  of  one  among  a 
gross  of  cheap  watches  which  we  had  brought  for 
trade  with  Indians  and  Trappers,— and,  reUeving  our 
horses  by  the  first  canter  they  had  enjoyed  that  day, 
sped  away  with  the  deep  conviction  ^at  the  man 
who  first  called  chrome  and  white  lead  Ught  colors 
must  have  been  indulging  the  subtile  irony  of  a  dis- 
eased mind. 

The  seven  miles  of  our  journey  from  the  last  Sac* 
ramento  crossing  to  Dog  Creek  were  even  grander  in 
their  scenery  than  our  morning  stage.  The  road  was 
a  dug-way  from  one  to  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
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btte  c{  a  winding  castellated  diS,  here  and  there  cut 
in  nif^^  sandstone^  but  often  both  walled  and  bot- 
treflfled  with  steep  slopes  of  yirgin  turf  kept  em^^d 
by  innumerable  trickling  springs,  ice-cold  and  crystal- 
dear^  while  here  and  there  it  passed  through  woods 
as  dark  as  twilight  The  slope  on  which  we  travelled 
formed  one  side  of  a  yalley,  green  at  its  bottom  as  a 
New  England  meadow,  and  watered  by  a  picturesque 
affluent  of  the  Sacramento.  About  dark  we  came  to 
the  Dog  Creek  Ranch,  where  we  had  such  a  delicious 
supper  of  trout,  cooked  in  the  good  dtd  Green  Moun- 
tain £sushion  with  an  Indian  meal  night-gown  on,  as 
made  us  ^^  forget  the  steps  already  trod,"  followed  by 
a  really  nice  pair  of  beds,  wherein  we  took  long  and 
ample  preparation  to  ^^  onward  urge  our  way  "  upon 
the  morrow. 

At  Dog  Creek  we  were  encamped  round  about  by 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  Indian  tribe  that  we 
had  seen  on  our  trip.  Their  bows  and  arrows  were 
elegant  in  shape  and  color :  the  former  stained  in  a 
variety  of  patterns^  sometimes  carved,  and  wrapped 
as  well  as  strung  with  deer  sinews ;  the  latter  headed 
with  nicely  cut  pieces  of  a  black  obsidian  which 
abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Shasta  Peak,  and  which  of 
itself  is  an  imerring  test  of  the  original  volcanic 
character  of  the  mountain.  The  quivers  of  this  Dog 
Creek  tribe  were  the  most  beautiful  preparations 
of  whole  mink,  otter,  and  sable  skins,  which  I  have 
seen  in  Indian  hands  anywhere  on  the  Continents 
One  of  the  men  had  a  great  cap  made  out  of  an  en- 
tire grizzly  cub-skin,  the  daws  very  nicely  preserved 
and  dangling  behind,  while  the  head  curved  forward 
on  top  like  the  crest  of  an  old  Greek  helmet  No- 
where did  we  find  neater,   more  ornamental  berry 
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baskets,  or  more  carefully  worked  dishes  and  basins, 
than  those  woven  or  scooped  and  stained  by  this 
tribe.  In  wandering  through  their  stick<>andrbark 
lodges,  we  found  some  tolerably  good-looking  men, 
&r  above  the  average  brutality  of  the  Diggers,  with 
simple,  pleasant  expresnons,  and  not  a&aid  to  look 
one  in  the  eye.  In  one  lodge  crouched  a  man  and 
woman  who  without  exception  were  the  oldest-look- 
ing people  I  ever  saw.  The  husband  was  blind,  the 
wife  palsied ;  but  they  had  been  left  in  charge  of  a 
sprawling  family  of  their  fifth  generation,  which  haste 
and  the  warm  weather  forbade  our  counting.  I  gave 
the  old  lady  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  watched,  as  she 
put  it  up  against  her  husband's  face,  to  see  which  of 
the  wrinkles  was  his  mouth;  while,  on  her  filling  a 
pipe  and  smoking  with  grunts  of  evident  approba- 
tion directed  to  myself,  I  felt  pleasant  and  biblical, 
as  if  I  had  been  doing  a  good  turn  to  Methuselah's 
aimt. 

Only  forty  miles  more  stretched  between  us  and 
Shasta  Peak.  We  had  now  readied  an  elevation 
where  it  was  visible  to  us  in  its  ftill  majesty  from  the 
southwestern  side.  All  day,  after  our  leaving  Dog 
Creek,  its  giant  cone,  snow-wrapt  half  way  to  the 
base,  kept  surprising  us  through  clefts  in  the  sur- 
rounding crags  at  the  end  of  long  wooded  vistas,  or 
on  some  clear,  treeless  height  to  which  we  had  climbed, 
forgetting  the  mountain  in  our  heat  and  labor.  The 
country  about  us  was  becoming  wilder  and  wilder : 
our  road  was  sometimes  a  mere  trail,  half  obliterated 
by  springs  or  traversing  rivulets.  We  now  rode  in 
the  woods  most  of  the  time,  and  foimd  the  shadow, 
stillness,  and  firagrance  all  delicious.  Beside  all  the 
springs  we  discovered  the  southernwood  of  our  East- 
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em  gardens  growing  wild,  its  (srtrMrberry-Mented  and 
maroon-colored  bads  much  larger  than  those  of  our 
variety,  and,  though  a  trifle  less  intense  in  their  per- 
fume, still  sufficiently  sweet  to  make  every  nook  in 
which  they  grew  delicious  for  yards  around.  Here 
and  there  the  woods  showed  some  symptoms  of  au- 
tumnsl  change ;  there  were  hectic  spots  now  and  then 
on  the  maple  leaves;  but  nothing  approaching  ia 
loveliness  the  forest  euthanasia  of  our  Eastern  fidl 
appeared  until  we  had  crossed  the  boundary  of  Ore- 
gon. Shasta  Peak  is,  by  the  track,  nearly  eighty 
miles  from  that  line.  To^y,just  as  the  sun  got 
down  to  the  tree-tops,  the  wooded  slope  suddenly  re» 
ceded  from  our  left,  and  towered  into  one  of  those 
noble  crags  which  all  over  the  Continent  go  by  the 
name  of  ^  Castle  Book,''  but  which  include  no  instance 
more  truly  deserving  the  name  than  this  bold  mass  of 
pinnacles  and  bastions,  bare  as  a  Yo-Semite  precipice, 
which  lifted  itself  apparently  about  a  thousand  ieet 
above  the  green  gUiei»  of  the  slope,  stem  and  gray  at 
the  base,  but  etherealized  along  its  crest  and  battle- 
ment by  sunset  t^lendors  of  red  and  gold.  Simulta* 
neously  with  the  Castle's  appearance,  our  leafy  covert 
parted  before  us,  and  disclosed  in  levd  light,  which 
made  its  snow  opalescent,  and  bathed  its  vast,  rugged 
masses  of  stone  and  earth  in  one  inclusive  winy  glow, 
the  glorious  giant  of  California  whidi  had  drawn  us 
hither  through  the  wilderness.  The  height  of  Shasta 
is  variously  stated.  It  is  certainly  over  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet^  and  may  likely  be  nearer  eighteen  thousand. 
One  geologicflA  survey  pronounces  it  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Nevada  Range, — a  statement  taking 
into  account  Mount  Hood  and  the  other  great  peaks 
of  the  Cascade  system,  which  itsdf  is  but  an  Oregon 
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TMppearaxice  of  the  ISena  NeTada.  The  dietaiiee 
fieom  which  Hood,  Saint  Helen's,  and  Banier  oould  be 
aeen  with  the  naked  eye  led  ns  afterward  to  regard 
this  statement  with  Bome  doubt ;  but  certainly  no 
peak  which  we  met  in  all  our  large  experience  of  the 
mountains  of  this  Oontinent  ever  compared  with 
Shasta  in  producing  the  effect  of  vast  height.  All 
the  others  which  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of 
Lander^s  Peak,  whetiier  in  the  Booky,  the  Nevada, 
the  Cascade  or4;he  Pacific  Coast  Range,  have  suffered, 
visually,  from  modulation  through  their  gradually  as- 
cending tiers  of  foot-hills,  or  by  the  blending  of  their 
outlines  with  the  neighboring  peaka  This  is  espe- 
cially  so  with  Pike's  Peak,  which,  deq^te  its  being 
one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  America,  has  its  pro- 
portions most  dissatisfyingly  disguised,  in  all  but  a 
single  point  of  view  in  the  canon  of  the  Fontaine-qui- 
BouiUe.  Shasta  is  a  mountaia  without  mediations* 
It  sits  on  the  vexge  of  a  {dain,  broken  for  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  northward  only  by  pigmy  volcanic  cones 
heaped  around  extinct  m}feima^  We  approadbed  it 
in  the  only  direction  where  theie  were  anytiung  like 
fi>ot-hills  to  dimb ;  but  even  upon  us,  on  reaching 
Strawberry  Valley,  at  its  southwestern  foot,  the  won- 
derful peak  broke  with  as  little  feeling  of  gradual 
approach  as  if  we  had  not  seen  its  head  glowing 
grander  and  more  real  out  of  the  blue  distance  re- 
peatedly during  the  last  three  days.  When  we  first 
saw  the  whole  of  it  distinctly,  it  seemed  to  make  no 
compromise  with  surrounding  plains  or  ridges,  but 
rose  in  naked  majesty,  alone  and  simple  from  the 
grass  of  our  valley  to  its  own  topmost  iridescent  ice. 
That  view  was  not  accorded  to  us  on  our  first  day 
out  from  Dog  Greek.    It  was  nearly  dark  when  we 
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reaiehed  the  Soda  %>niigs,  nine  mfles  south  of  Straw- 
beny, — took  a  draught  of  the  most  delidoos  mineral 
water  I  eyer  drank^  more  piquant  than  Kissingen^ 
and  cold  as  ice^ — resisted  the  seductions  (^  a  small, 
]»emature  boy  of  eighty  who  issued  from  the  Springs 
Ranch  to  dilate  agedij  on  the  tonic  properties  of  the 
water,  the  relaxing  virtues  of  the  beds,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  grim  forest  which  lay  for  us  in  the  blade 
night  between  there  and  Strawbeny, — and,  clapping 
spurs  to  our  tired  horses,  pushed  forward  with  stem 
determination  to  reach  SSsson's  that  evening. 

I  think  that  a  darker  night  than  presently  lapped 
us  among  the  thick  evergreens  was  never  travelled 
in.  Hiere  were  some  streaks  (^  blackness  a  mile 
kmg,  in  which,  literally,  I  could  not  see  my  horse's 
head.  But  we  had  learned  confidence  in  our  animals' 
sagacity,  and  walked  them,  cheerily  whistling  to  keep 
each  <^er  informed  of  our  whereabouts,  through  at 
least  six  miles  of  road  utterly  unknown  to  and  un- 
seen by  us.  It  was  what  Eastern  people  call  very 
^  poky ;  *'  but  the  language  addressed  to  us  by  the 
premature  boy  had  made  it  a  matter  of  personal  self- 
req>ect  for  us  to  get  to  Sisson's  that  night.  With  a 
certain  sense  of  triumph  over  that  unpleasant  and 
dissuasive  child,  we  saw  a  lantern  gleam  firom  a  cor- 
ral about  ten  r*  m.,  and  had  our  interrogative  hail  of 
^^  Sisson's  ?  "  answered  in  welcome  afGumative  by  Sis- 
son  himself 

At  SiMon's,  or  exploring  with  him  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Shasta,  we  passed  one  of  the  most  delightfol 
weeks  in  our  diary  of  travel  through  any  land.  His 
house  was  a  low,  two-story  building,  which  had  run 
like  a  verbena  in  all  directions  over  a  grassy  level, — 
putting  out  a  fresh  ann  at  every  new  suggestion  ct 
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domestic  conveiiieBce,  until  it  had  become  at  ouoe 
the  most  amorphous  and  the  most  comfortable  dwell- 
ing in  the  Califomia  wilds.  His  herds  were  populous 
and  prosperous ;  only  the  merest  pretence  of  fences 
broke  their  dream^  without  afifecting  their  reality^  of 
limitless  pasture.  His  ranch  ostensibly  consisted  of 
a  few  hundred  acres ;  but  old  Shasta  was  his  only 
surveyor  of  landmarks,  and  his  base  of  supplies  was 
coextensive  with  the  base  of  the  mountain.  His 
fiunily  consisted  of  an  admirably  energetic  and 
thrifty  wife,  who  hfiA  accompanied  him  &om  Illinois, 
where  he  used  to  be  a  school-master,  and  one  pretty 
little  baby«girl  indigenous  to  Strawberry  VaUey.  The 
presence  of  this  mother  and  child  in  a  wilderness 
which  otherwise  howled  chiefly  with  rough  sporadic 
men  and  equally  rough  ubiquitous  bears,  was  a  per- 
petual delight  to  us,  so  far  from  our  d(»nestic  com* 
munications.  We  admired  Shasta  aU  the  more  for 
looking  at  it  over  a  little,  gentle,  pink-and*white 
baby  who  lay  asleep  in  its  shadow,  like  a  cherub 
pressed  to  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  Djiim.  Escaping 
from  the  poetical  ground,  I  may  observe  that  be* 
tween  the  chief  French  restaurant  of  Sacramento  City 
and  the  Dennison  House  in  Portland,  Oregon,  no  fiun- 
ily  whom  we  encountered  lived  in  such  wholesome 
and  homelike  luxury  as  Siason'a  If  a  Society  for  the 
Diffiision  of  Gkustronomic  Intelligence  among  the 
Heathen  is  ever  founded  in  Califomia  and  Oregon 
(and  how  bitterly  such  a  philanthropic  enterprise  is 
needed  my  diary,  spotted  with  the  abominable  grease 
of  universal  fryiing^  bears  abundant  witness),  I  hope 
that  the  first  tract  which  it  publishes  will  be  a  biog- 
raphy of  Mrs.  Sisson;  the  first  point  insiated  on  by 
that  tiact,  ^  This  excellent  and  devoted  woman  used 
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a  gridiroiu''  Bleaihar!  how  she  oould  biofl  things  I 
No  man  who  has  not  btult  up  hb  system  during  a 
long  expedition  with  brick  after  htick.  of  foA  fried 
haid  in  its  own  oose, — who  has  not  turned  all  his 
brain's  active  phosphorus  into  phosphate  of  soda  hy 
alkali  biscuits  drawn  fimn  the  oven  in  the  hot*dough 
stagBi — who  has  not  drunk  his  peaee-coflke  ^straight" 
at  the  tables  of  repeated  Pike  settlers  too  shiftless  to 
milk  one  of  their  fifty  kine^ — who  has  not  slept 
myriads  in  a  bed  with  Omex  Udulariui  and  his  livelier 
congener  of  the  ssltatray  habits, — can  imagine  what 
a  blissfiil  bay,  in  the  iron-bound  coast  of  bad  living, 
Sisson's  seemed  to  us  both  in  fruition  and  retrospeo- 
ti<m.  We  occasionally  had  beef,  when  Sisson,  or  some 
near  neighbor  ten  miles  off,  ^  killed  a  mtter/'  and 
distributed  it  around;  ezceOent  mountain  mutton, 
flavorous  as  the  Welsh,  was  not  laddng  in  its  turn ; 
but  the  great  stand-by  of  our  table  was  venison, — 
roast,  broiled,  made  into  pasties,  treated  with  every 
variety  of  preparation  save  an  oil-soak  in  the  pagan 
frying-pan  of  the  country.  As  for  chickens  and  eggs, 
it  ^saewe  in  Sisson's  house  "  of  that  sort  of  ^* mete 
and  drinke,"  —  he  was  Chauoer^s  Franklin  trans- 
ported to  ^basta.  Cream  flowed  in  upon  us  like  a 
river;  potatoes  were  stewed  in  it;  it  was  the  base  of 
ohickenrsauce ;  the  sirupy  baked  pears,  whose  secret 
Mrs^-Sisson  had  inherited  from  some  dim  religious 
ancestor  in  the  New  England  past,  were  drowned  in 
it ;  and  we  iock  a  glass  of  it  with  magical  duny  rusk 
for  nine  o'dodc  supper,  just  to  oil  our  joints  before 
we  r^axed  them  in  innocent  repose.  Our  rooms 
were  ample,  our  beds  luxurious,  our  surroundings  the 
grandest  within  Nature's  bestowal  Our  cajHtal  host 
and  hostess  beoame  our  personal  friends;  and  all 
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that  they  did  for  110  was  so  heartily  kind  and  so 
cheerily  comfbrtahle^  that,  if  we  were  asked  where, 
on  the  whole,  we  passed  the  pleasantesty  aa  distinct 
from  the  grandest,  week  in  CaliJE6mi%  I  think  we 
should  answer,  ^  At  Sisson's,  in  Strawberry  Valley." 

Sisson  was,  without  exception,  the  best  rifle-shot  I 
ever  saw.  I  have  seen  him  bring  down  an  eagle 
soaring  as  high  as  I  could  see  it.  Before  a  target,  at 
any  distance  usual  for  such  experiments,  his  aim  was 
practically  unerring.  He  possessed,  in  addition,  two 
other  prime  qualities  of  a  first-class  woodsman, — 
keen  sight  for  game  in  covert,  and  soft-£botedness  in 
stealing  on  it, — to  a  degree  so  unequaled  in  my  ac- 
quaintance that  I  feel  justified  in  calling  him,  not 
only  the  best  shot^  but  the  best  hunter  I  ever  knew. 
We  spent  three  days  in  exploring,  sketching,  and 
deer-stalkiog  with  him,  during  all  which  time  he  was 
never  once  taken  by  surprise,  but  invariably  saw  his 
game  before  it  sc^ited  him,  and  as  invariably  cracked 
it  over  before  ourselves,  or  another  old  huntsman  with 
us,  had  time  to  say,  ^  Where  is  it  ?  "  Our  main  ex- 
cursion led  us  about  a  dozen  miles  fimn  the  house  to 
a  lofty  ridge,  populous  with  game,  thickly  wooded 
with  evergreens,  and  on  its  bold  prominences  giving 
us  splendid  views  of  Shasta.  No  hei^tit  that  we 
could  attain  dwarfed  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
by  sinking  its  base,  and  no  lateral  variaticm  of  our 
standing-points  produced  any  change  in  its  riiape. 
New  delicacies  of  rock  and  snow  neirwork  came  out 
as  we  shifted,  and  the  sunlight  produced  di£fer^Qt 
beauties  of  color  and  chiaioscuro  in  the  glader-like 
cradles  of  its  upper  ice ;  but  so  far  as  height  and 
form  wwe  concerned,  it  seemed  to  have  no  more 

parallax  than  a  fixed  star.    This  fiiet  is  of  course 

so 


partly  due  to  ito  being  a  aeeriy  leg^br  oone^  bak 
nnidi  of  it  depends  on  tiie  inirinaio  gnadenr  ci  a 
mountain  standing  kmelj  on  tiw  plain,  full  sixty 
miles  in  einctuie,  and  in  stature  neariy  eighteen 
thousand  feet. 

We  came  back  from  our  expedition  with  an  abun- 
danoe  of  vemson,  a  number  of  interesting  coloinrtudiefl^ 
and  memories  of  California  scenery  surpassed  only 
by  the  Yo-Semite.  We  had  struggled  through  miles 
ci  ekaparnl,  after  which  no  abatis  that  I  ever  saw  on 
the  Pot<nnao  would  have  been  any  discouragement 
to  usy  provided  only  we  had  the  same  wonderfid 
horses.  To  get  some  idea  of  this  peculiarly  Cahfor- 
nisn  institution  as  we  encountered  ity  imagine  a  side> 
hill  which  would  have  given  the  best  horse  a  hard 
puU,  even  had  it  been  bare  of  undergrowth,  and  set 
this  hill  as  thick  as  it  will  hold  with  mammOa  and 
bunNMk:  the  former,  as  its  name  implies,  like  a 
little  apple-tree,  only  more  viciously  gnarled,  leath* 
ery,  and  complicated  in  its  boughs  than  the  most  pio* 
turesque  old  russet  in  a  New  England  orchard,  and 
ramifying  at  once  from  the  root  without  any  main 
trunk  i  the  latter,  an  oak-bush  of  the  same  general 
characteristics,  having  its  swarmii^  aoom-cups  cov* 
ered  with  spikes  like  the  chestnut  When  these  have 
interlocked  with  each  other  till  the  earth  is  invisible 
and  the  whole  tract  has  become  a  lattice  of  springes 
and  pit&Us,  push  a  home  through  it  three  miles  up 
a  dope  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  breast4ugh  twigs 
soaurgiog  him  at  every  step ;  and  if  you  get  out,  as 
we  did,  without  a  fall  or  a  broken  1^  to  either  man 
or  besst,  you  will  not  only  have  acquired  a  just  idea 
of  the  Oalifbmia  ekaparrmLy  but  an  admiration  for  the 
CaUfomia  hone  which  will  last  you  to  your  dying 
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day.  To  repajus  for  this  struggle,  we  had  fbtmd  one 
lake  lying  in  a  picturesque  gorge,  only  twice  before 
visited  by  white  men ;  while  my  artist  comrade,  al- 
ways the  most  indefatigable  explorer  of  every  party 
we  were  in  together,  climbed  with  his  color-box  to 
still  another  lake,  of  which  he  was  the  first  discov* 
erer,  aad  whose  lovely  Imeamente  he  preserved  in 
one  of  the  best  studies  of  our  trip.  Besides  these 
results  of  our  expedition,  we  brought  away  the  satis- 
fitction  of  having  leaped  our  horses  across  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  Where  it  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  one 
deep  ravine  we  had  to  traverse,  it  was  a  foot  deep  and 
ten  feet  wide.  The  twig  which  <»acked  under  my 
horse's  hoof,  and  fell  into  the  stream  as  he  sprang 
over,  a  month  hence  might  be  dashing  about  in  the 
scud  under  the  foot  of  some  Pacific  whaler,  or,  still 
further  off  in  time,  drift  into  the  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong.  Rivers  always  seem  to  me  like  the  nerves  of 
Nature :  there  is  no  conductor  of  thought  and  im- 
pression like  that  little  silver  thread  which  leads  out 
fiK>m  the  ganglion  of  a  deep  forest  spring,  to  spread, 
many  leagues  off,  upon  the  sensory  surfiice  of  the 
Oceanic  World.  In  an  earlier  chapter  I  spoke  of  the 
mighty  emotions  which  came  thronging  on  me  at  the 
heads  of  the  Platte  and  the  Colorado :  I  felt  them 
only  less  powerfully  when  my  horse  jumped  across 
the  Sacramento's  l^rthplaee. 

After  a  good  day's  rest  at  iSsson's,  we  hade  the  cap^ 
ital  fellow  and  his  excellent  wife  a  good-by  which  had 
more  regret  in  it  than  we  ever  felt  before  for  com^ 
rades  of  a  single  week's  standing,  and  resumed  our 
northward  journey* 

The  country  continued  thickly  wooded  for  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  Strawberry,  and  the  forest  trail 
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was  every  now  and  then  drowned  out  of  n^t  by 
ftreaniB  nuhing  from  the  anow  of  Shasta.  .  When  we 
emerged  from  th^  timber,  we  found  ourBelveci  on  a 
plain  opening  widely  to  the  north  between  diverging 
ridges,  and  scattered  here  and  there  with  black  $eoncB 
like  the  slag  of  a  furnace.  In  some  places  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  mend  the  road  with  lava;  and  as  it 
crunched  under  our  horses'  ho(^  we  could  ahnost 
imagine  ourselves  making  the  circuii  of  Vesuvius,  so 
evident  was  it  from  the  look  and  feel  of  things  that 
Pluto  has  at  no  very  remote  period  boiled  his  dinner- 
pot  on  the  hob  of  Shasta  Peak. 

The  day  was  fine,  —  the  air  more  bracing  than  we 
had  found  since  leaving  the  Yo-Semite.  Our  week 
of  comparative  rest  at  Sisson's  had  brought  our  horses 
into  splendid  condition  for  the  road;  both  we  and 
iixey  were  boiling  over  with  animal  spirits ;  and  it 
was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  rode  Ihe 
fortieth  mile  of  our  way  into  Yreka,  on  the  full  gal- 
lop. I  need  not  say  that  we  had  made  other  arrange* 
ments  than  our  pommels  for  the  transportation  of  our 
heavy  baggage  to  the  next  place  where  we  should 
need  it  Sisson,  always  fiill  of  resources,  had  taken 
good  care  of  that  for  us  both. 

Neither  to  the  traveller  nor  the  raeanleur  is  Yrdca 
a  place  to  linger  in.  It  consists  of  one  long  street^ 
with  a  tolerable  bridk  hotel  at  one  end,  and  a  kennel 
of  straggling  houses  swarming  with  Chinese  of  ill 
odor  and  worse  repute  at  the  other,  —  intersected  by 
half  a  doeen  lanes,  devoted  principally  to  stables, 
gambling«hops,  and  liquor  dens.  I  only  quote  the 
language  of  all  the  inhabitants  whom  I  conversed 
with,  when  I  say  that  such  glory  as  it  once  held 
among  the  uortiiem  mining-towna  has  entirely  de- 
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parted  from  it  The  discoyery  of  the  Bois^  and  John- 
Day  mines  to  the  fibr  northeast  has  attracted  away  all 
the  principal  gold  seekers  who  once  dug  and  panned 
in  the  vicinity ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  place  which 
had  nothing  intrinsic  to  fall  back  upon^  it  is  Yreka. 
We  were  glad  to  leave  it  after  one  night's  rest. 

The  day  we  evacuated  it  was  atmospherically  the 
most  glorious  that  we  enjoyed  upon  our  whole  trip. 
The  air  had  a  golden  look,  as  if  it  not  merely  trans- 
mitted, but  were  stained  with  sunshine.  The  sky  was 
spotless,  the  weather  as  warm  as  our  mid-June,  but 
without  the  least  languor.  The  landscape  was  that 
broa4  plain  I  have  mentioned,  with  Shasta  on  its 
verge,  intersected  by  low  rolling  ridges,  and  broken 
by  the  cones  of  extinct  volcanic  spiracles,  sometimes 
grouped,  but  oftener  isolated.  Shasta  himself  seemed 
to  have  gained  rather  than  lost  in  majesty  by  our 
forty  and  now  steadily  mcreasing  miles  of  distance. 
Either  from  atmospheric  effect,  or  because  we  now 
saw  a  new  and  more  irregular  portion  of  his  crown, 
the  snow  upon  it  became  opalescent  to  a  degree  which 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed  by  any  such  effect  Tbe 
^  light  reflected  frt>m  it  seemed  to  gleam  like  a  soft- 
ened flame  deep  down  beneath  some  pearly  medium, 
rather  than  any  rebound  of  sunlight  from  a  sur&ce. 

The  rugged  hillocks  between  which  we  rode  were 
bare  and  craggy  at  their  tops,  but  all  about  their 
base,  and  far  down  into  the  plain,  grew  abundance  of 
a  plant  wonderfully  like  the  heather  in  its  size  as  well 
as  in  the  shape  and  color  of  its  blossoms.  Broad,  ex- 
quisitely claret-tinted  streaks  and  patches  of  this 
lovely  thing  softened  the  landscape  everywhere.  We 
seemed  to  be  travelling  in  a  beautiful  conftision  of 
Nature^  where  the  Scottish  Highlands  had  got  to- 
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gather  under  a  GalifiMniia  sky  with  the  Bomaii  Cam- 
pagna.  Thronghont  this  sweet  desolation  rrigned  a 
visible  and  audible  quiet  which  made  our  hones'  hooft 
seem  noisj.  Between  Trdca  and  the  Klamath  River 
—  a  narrow,  rapid  stream,  recalling  some  portions  of 
the  Housatonic,  which  we  intersected  about  noon,  and 
along  which  we  rode  for  an  hour — we  met  oiolj  two 
or  three  silent  horsemen  and  as  man j  eremetic  wood- 
dioppers. 

Turning  north  firom  the  Klamath,  we  dined  at  a 
miserable  settlement  called  Cottonwood,  around  which 
for  miles  in  every  direction  departed  gold  hunters  had 
burrowed  till  the  ground  was  a  honey-oomb,  or  more 
properly  a  last  year's  hornets'  nest,  since  there  was 
no  sign  of  honey  in  the  cells,  and,  from  what  a  most 
dejected  native  told  us  of  the  yield,  never  had  been 
any  to  speak  of 

Leaving  dreaiy  Cottonwood  with  even  greater 
pleasure  than  we  had  felt  in  abandoning  Yreka,  we 
began  ascending  the  slope  toward  the  Oregon  line. 
At  every  mile  the  country  grew  lovelier.  California 
seemed  determined  to  make  our  last  impressions  of 
her  tender.  The  bare,  brown  rodu  became  densely 
wooded  with  oaks  and  evergreens.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon we  came  to  broad  meadows  of  sudi  refreshing 
deep-green  grass  as  we  had  not  seen  before  since  we 
left  the  rich  farming  lands  of  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
the  level  golden  bars  which  lay  on  them  between 
forest  edges  made  us  homesick  with  memories  of 
peaceful  Eastern  lawns  at  sunset  After  croasdng  sev* 
eral  miles  of  such  meadows,  and  the  quiet  brooks 
which  ran  through  them,  we  traversed  a  number  of 
strange  low  ridges,  undulating  in  systematic  rhytimi, 
like  a  mountain-chain  making  a  series  of  folse  starts 
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prior  to  ihe  word  ^  go/'  reaoked  iJie  true  base  of  the 
Siskiyou  Mountains,  and  began  our  final  climb  out  of 
the  Golden  State, 

The  road  was  very  uneven,  rooky,  cut  up  by  rivu* 
lets  fix)m  the  higher  ridges,  and  in  most  places  only  a 
rude  dug-way,  with  a  rocky  wall  on  one  side,  and  a 
butment  of  thickly  wooded  dSMs  steeply  descending 
to  a  black,  brawling  torrent  on  the  other*  But  we 
did  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  road.  The  wild 
beauty  of  the  forest  absorbed  us  on  either  hand ;  and 
we  were  astonished  at  the  rapid  transition  which  the 
leaves  suddenly  took  on,  from  the  dry,  burnt  look, 
characteristic  of  the  end  of  the  California  dry  season, 
to  autumnal  splendors  of  red  and  yellow,  hardly  ri- 
valed by  the  numberless  varieties  of  tint  in  our  own 
October  woods.  Just  as  the  sun  sank  out  of  sight, 
we  reached  a  lofty  commanding  ridge,  stopped  to  rest^ 
turned  around  and  saw  Shasta  looming  grandly  up 
out  of  the  valley  tvrilight^  his  icy  forehead  all  one 
mass  of  gold  and  ruby  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  grand- 
est mountain  sights  I  ever  looked  on :  such  a  purple 
hush  over  the  vast  level  below  us;  such  colossal 
broad  shadows  on  the  giant's  foot ;  such  a  wonderful 
flame  on  that  noble,  solitary  head,  which,  but  for  the 
unbroken  outlines  leading  up  to  it  out  of  the  twi- 
light^ might  have  been  only  some  loftier  cloud  oatchr 
ing  good-night  sun-glimpses  at  half-way  up  the  firmar 
ment  Oood-night  fix>m  Shasta  I  Alas,  not  only  to 
the  sun,  but  to  us  I  We  felt  a  real  pang,  as  we  con- 
fessed to  ourselves  that  we  were  now  looking  upon 
this  noblest  and  serenest,  if  not  loftiest  of  all  the 
mountains  in  our  travel,  for  the  last  time  in  years,  — 
perhaps  the  last  forever.    We  gazed  wistfully  till  ad- 
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moniflhed  by  tiie  deepening  twilight ;  then,  m  Shasta 
became  a  shadow  on  the  horison,  plunged  silently 
into  the  dense  woods  agam,  climbed  to  the  Siskiyou 
summit,  and,  descending  through  almost  jetty  dark- 
ness, were  in  Oregon* 


CHAPTER  XL 

ON  THE  COLUMBIA  BIVE&. 

I  HAVE  never  known,  nor  seen  any  person  who  did 
know,  why  Portland,  the  metropolis  of  Oregon,  was 
founded  on  the  Willamette  River.  I  am  unaware  why 
the  accent  is  on  the  penult^  and  not  on  the  ultimate 
of  Willamette.  These  thoughts  perplexed  me  more 
than  a  well  man  would  have  suffered  them,  all  the 
way  from  the  Callapooya  Mountains  to  Portland.  I 
had  been  laid  up  in  the  backwoods  of  Oregon,  in  a 
district  known  as  the  Long-Tom  Coimtry  —  (and  cer- 
tainly a  longer  or  more  tedious  Tom  never  existed 
since  the  days  of  him  additionally  hight  Aquinas), — 
by  a  violent  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  came  near 
terminating  my  earthly  with  my  Oregon  pilgrimage. 
I  had  been  saved  by  the  indefatigable  nursing  of  the 
friend  I  travelled  with,  —  by  wet  compresses,  and  the 
impossibility  of  sending  for  any  doctor  in  the  region. 
I  had  lived  to  pay  San  Francisco  hotel  prices  for 
squatter^^bin  accommodations  in  the  rural  residence 
of  an  Oregon  landholder,  whose  tender  mercies  I  fell 
into  from  my  saddle  when  the  disease  had  reached  its 
height,  and  who  explained  his  unusual  charges  on  the 
ground  that  his  wife  had  felt  for  me  like  a  mother. 
In  the  Long-Tom  Country  maternal  tenderness  is  a 
highly  estimated  virtue.  It  cost  my  comrade  and 
myself  sixty  dollars,  besides  the  reasonable  charge 
for  five  days'  board  and  attendance  to  a  man  who  ate 
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nothing  and  was  not  waited  on,  with  the  same  amount 
against  his  well  companion.  We  had  suffered  enough 
extortion  before  that  to  exhaust  all  our  native  grum- 
blery.  So  we  paid  the  bill,  and  entered  on  our  note- 
books the  following 

Mem.  ^  In  stopping  with  anybody  in  the  Long-Tom 
Country,  make  a  special  contract  for  maternal  tender- 
ness, as  it  will  invariably  be  included  in  the  bill/' 

I  had  ridden  on  a  straw  bed  in  the  wagon  of  the 
man  whose  wife  cultivated  the  maternal  virtues,  until 
I  was  once  more  able  to  go  along  by  myself — pay- 
ing, you  may  be  sure,  matemal-virtue  &re  for  my 
carriage.  During  the  period  that  I  jolted  on  th^ 
straw,  I  diverafied  the  intervals  between  pidmonary 
spasms  with  a  sick  gknbe  at  the  pag^'  of  Bnlwer's 
<<  Devereux  **  and  Lever's  ^  Day's  Bide."  The  nature 
of  these  works  did  not  fiul*  to  attract  the  attentioQ  of 
my  driver.  It  aroused  in  him  serious  concern  for  my 
spiritual  welfore.  He  addressed  me  with  gentle  firm- 
ness:— 

^  D'ye  think  it's  exackly  the  way  for  an  immortal 
creatur'  to  be  spendin'  his  time,  to  read  them  mwUf^ 

^  Why  is  it  particularly  out  of  the  way  for  an  im- 
mortal creature  ?  " 

^Because  his  higher  enterests  don't  give  him  no 
time  for  sich  follies." 

«How  can  an  immortal  creature  be  pressed  for 
time?" 

^  Wal,  you'll  find  out  some  day.    G'lang,  Jennie." 

I  thought  I  had  left  this  excellent  man  in  a  meta- 
physical bog.  But  he  had  not  discharged  his  duty, 
so  he  scrambled  out  and  took  new  ground. 

^Now  say, — d'  yim  think  ilfs  exackly  a  Christian 
way  of  spendin'  time,  yourself  t" 
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^  I  know  a  worse  way/* 

«Eh?    What's  that?" 

^  In  the  house  of  a  Long-TcHoa  settler  who  charges 
five  dollars  a  day  extra  because  his  wife  feels  like  a 
mother/' 

He  did  not  continue  the  conversation.  I  myself 
did  not  close  it  in  anger,  but  solely  to  avoid  an  extra 
charge,  which  in  the  light  of  experience  seemed  im- 
minent, for  concern  about  my  iq>iritual  welfare.  On 
the  maternal -tenderness  scale  of  prices,  an  indul- 
gence in  this  luxury  would  have  cleaned  me  out  be- 
fore I  effected  jimction  with  my  drawers  of  exchange, 
and  I  was  discourteous  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

We  had  enjoyed,  fix)m  the  summit  of  a  hill  twenty 
miles  south  of  Salem,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  in  all  earthly  scenery.  Within  a  single  sweep 
of  vision  were  seven  snow-peaks,  —  the  Three  Sisters, 
Mount  Jeflferson,  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Adams,  and 
Mount  St  Helen's, — with  the  dim  suggestion  of  an 
eighth  colossal  mass,  which  might  be  Rainier.  All 
these  rose  along  an  arc  of  not  quite  half  the  horizon, 
measured  between  ten  and  eighteen  thousand  feet  in 
height,  were  nearly  conical,  and  absolutely  covered 
with  snow  from  base  to  pinnacle.  The  Three  Sisters, 
a  triplet  of  sharp,  closest  needles,  and  the  grand 
masses  of  Hood  and  Jefferson,  showed  mountaiuesque 
and  earthly ;  it  was  at  least  possible  to  imagine  them 
of  us,  and  anchored  to  the  ground  we  trod  on.  Not 
so  with  the  others.  They  were  beautiful,  yet  awful 
ghosts,  —  spirits  of  dead  mountains  buried  in  old- 
world  cataclysms,  returning  to  make,  on  the  brilliant 
aztire  of  noonday,  blots  of  still  more  brilliant  white. 
I  cannot  express  their  vague,  yet  vast  and  intense 
splendor  by  any  other  word  than  incandescence.    It 
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WM  M  if  the  ak J  had  suddenly  grown  wUteJiot  in 
patches.  When  we  first  looked,  we  thought  St.  Hel* 
en's  an  illusion,  —  an  aurora,  or  a  purer  kind  of 
cloud  Presently  we  detected  the  luminous  chromatic 
border, — a  band  of  refiracted  light  with  a  predomi- 
nant orange  tint^  which  outlines  the  higher  snow* 
peaks  seen  at  long  range,  —  traced  it  down,  and 
grasped  the  entire  conception  of  the  mighty  cone. 
No  man  of  enthusiasm,  who  reflects  what  this  whole 
sight  must  have  been,  will  wonder  that  my  firiend  and 
I  clasped  each  other's  hands  before  it,  and  thanked 
God  we  had  lived  to  this  day. 

We  had  followed  db¥m  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Willamette  to  Pordand,  finding  everywhere  glimpses 
of  autumnal  scenery  as  delicious  as  the  hills  and 
meadows  of  the  Housatonia  Putting  up  in  Portland 
at  the  Dennison  House,  we  found  the  comforts  of  civile 
ization  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Sisson's,  and  a 
great  many  kind  friends  warmly  interested  in  fiirthep- 
ing  our  enterprise.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know 
why  Portland  was  built  on  the  Willamette.  The  point 
of  the  promontory  between  the  Willamette  and  the 
Columbia  seems  the  proper  place  for  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  the  State ;  and  Portland  is  a  dozen 
miles  south  of  this,  up  the  tributary  stream.  But 
Portland  does  very  well  as  it  is, —  growing  rapidly  in 
business  importance,  and  destined,  when  the  proper 
railway  commimications  are  established,  to  be  a  sort 
of  Glasgow  to  the  London  of  San  Francisco.  When 
we  were  there,  there  was  crying  need  of  a  telegraph 
to  the  latter  place.  That  need  has  now  been  sup- 
plied, and  the  construction  of  the  no  less  desirable 
railroad  must  follow  speedily.  The  country  between 
Shasta  Peak  and  Salem  is  at  present  virtually  without 
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*  an  outlet  to  market  No  richer  fruit  and  grain  region 
exists  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Conikinent.  No  one 
who  has  not  travelled  through  it  can  imagine  the  ex- 
haustless  fertility  which  will  be  stimulated^  and  the 
results  which  will  be  brought  forth^  when  a  continu- 
ous line  of  railroad  unites  Sacramento,  or  even  Te- 
hama, with  the  metropolis  of  Oregon. 

Among  the  friends  who  welcomed  us  to  Portland 
were  Messrs.  Ainsworth  and  Thompson,  of  the  Ore- 
gon Steamship  CJompanj.  By  their  courtesy  we  were 
a£forded  a  trip  up  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  pleas- 
antest  quarters  and  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

We  left  Portland  the  evening  before  their  steamer 
sailed,  taking  a  boat  belonging  to  a  different  line, 
that  we  might  pass  a  night  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
board  the  Company's  boat  when  it  touched  at  that 
place  the  next  morning.  We  recognized  our  return 
from  rudimentary  society  to  civilized  surroundings 
and  a  cultivated  interest  in  art  and  literature,  when 
the  captain  of  the  little  steamer  Vancouver  refused 
to  let  either  of  us  buy  a  ticket^  because  he  had  seen 
my  companion  on  the  upper  deck  at  work  with  his 
sketch-book,  and  me  by  his  side  engaged  with  my 
journal. 

The  banks  of  the  Willamette  below  Portland  are 
low,  and  cut  up  by  small  tributaries  or  communi- 
cating lagoons,  which  divide  them  into  islands.  The 
largest  of  these,  measuring  its  longest  border,  has  an 
extent  of  twenty  miles,  and  is  called  Sauveur's.  An* 
other,  called  ^  Nigger  Tom's,''  was  famous  as  the  seign- 
iory of  a  blind  African  nobleman  so  named,  living 
in  great  affluence  of  salmon  and  whiskey  with  three 
or  four  devoted  Indian  wives,  who  had  with  equal  fer- 
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Tor  embnoed  the  doctrine  of  Mormoniflni  and  Uie  • 
profendon  of  day's  wadiing  to  keep  their  liege  in  lux- 
ury due  his  rank.  The  land  along  the  shore  of  the 
river  was  usually  well  timbered,  and  in  the  level 
openings  looked  as  fertile  as  might  be  expected  of  an 
alluvial  first  bottom  frequently  overfbwedL  At  its 
junction  with  the  Columbia  the  Willamette  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  Columbia 
may  be  half  a  mile  wider,  though  at  first  sight  the 
diflference  seems  more  than  that  fimm  the  tributary's 
entering  the  main  river  at  an  acute  angle,  and  giv- 
ing a  diagonal  view  to  the  opposite  shore.  Before 
we  passed  into  the  Columbia,  we  had  from  the  upper 
deck  a  magnificent  glimpse  to  the  eastward  of  Hood's 
spotless  snow-cone  rosied  with  the  reflection  of  the 
dying  sunset  Short  and  hurried  as  it  was,  this  view 
of  Mount  Hood  was  unsurpassed  for  beauty  by  any 
which  we  got  m  its  close  vicinity  and  afterward, 
though  nearness  added  rugged  grandeur  to  ^e  sight. 
Six  miles'  sail  between  low  and  uninteresting  shores 
brought  us  from  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  on  the  Washington  Territory  side  of  the 
river.  Here  we  debarked  for  the  night,  making  our 
way  in  an  ambulance  sent  for  us  from  the  post,  a 
distance  of  two  minutes'  ride,  to  the  quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Alvord,  the  commandant  Under  his  hospitable 
roof  we  experienced,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
months  and  many  hundred  miles,  the  delicious  sensa- 
tion of  a  family  dinner,  with  a  refined  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  well-bred  children  about  the 
sides.  A  very  interesting  guest  of  General  Alvord's 
was  M^jor  Lugenbeel,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the 
topographical  service  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
bined the  culture  of  a  student  with  an  amount  of 
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information  concerobig  the  wildest  portions  of  our 
Continent  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  nor 
heard  conununioated  in  style  more  fitscinating.  He 
had  lately  come  from  the  John  Day,  Bois^,  and  Snake 
River  Mines,  where  the  Government  was  surveymg 
routes  of  emigration^  and  pronounced  the  wealth  of 
the  region  exhaustless. 

After  a  pleasant  evening  and  a  good  night's  rest, 
we  took  the  Oregon  Company's  steamer^  ^^  Wilson  G. 
Hunt/'  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  leaving  Fort  Van- 
couver about  seven  a.  m.  To  our  surprise,  the  ^^  Himt " 
proved  an  old  acquaintance.  She  will  be  remembered 
by  most  people  who  during  the  last  twelve  years 
have  been  familiar  with  the  steamers  hailmg  from 
New  York  Bay.  Though  originally  built  for  river 
service  such  as  now  employs  her,  she  came  around 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Columbia  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn.  By  lessening  her  top-hamper  and  getting  new 
stanchions  for  her  perilous  voyage,  she  performed  it 
without  accident. 

Such  a  vivid  souvenir  of  the  Hudson  reminded  me 
of  an  assertion  I  had  often  heard,  that  the  Columbia 
resembles  it  There  is  some  ground  for  the  compari- 
son. Each  of  the  rivers  breaks  through  a  noble 
mountain-system  in  its  passage  to  the  sea,  and  the 
walls  of  its  avenue  are  correspondingly  grand.  In 
point  of  variety  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  far  surpass 
those  of  the  Columbia,  —  trap,  sandstone,  granite, 
limestone,  and  slate  succeeding  each  other  with  a 
rapidity  which  presents  ever  new  outlines  to  the  eye 
of  the  tourist  The  scenery  of  the  Columbia,  between 
Fort  Vancouver  and  the  Dalles,  is  a  sublime  mono- 
tone. Its  banks  are  basaltic  crags  or  mist-wrapt 
domes,  averaging  below  the  cataract  fiom  twelve  to 
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fifteen  hundred  feet  in  heigliti  and  thence  deereaaing 
to  the  Dalles,  where  the  eacarpmenta,  waahed  by  the 
river,  are  low  trap  bluffi  on  a  level  with  the  steamer'a 
walking-beam,  and  the  mountaina  have  retired,  bare 
and  brown,  like  those  of  the  great  continental  baain 
fiurther  south,  toward  Mount  Hood  in  that  direction, 
and  Mount  Adams  on  the  north.  If  the  Palisades 
were  quintupled  in  height,  domed  instead  of  level  on 
their  upper  surfaces,  extended  up  the  whole  naviga- 
ble course  of  the  Hudson,  and  were  thickly  dad  with 
evergreens  wherever  they  were  not  absolutely  pre- 
cipitous, the  Hudson  would  much  more  dosely  re- 
semble the  Columbia. 

I  was  reminded  of  another  Eastern  river,  which  I 
had  never  heard  mentioned  in  the  same  company. 
As  we  ascended  toward  the  cataract,  the  Columbia 
water  assumed  a  green  tint  as  deep  and  positive  aa 
that  of  the  Niagara  between  the  Mis  and  Lake  On- 
tario. Save  that  its  surface  was  not  so  perturbed 
with  eddies  and  marbled  with  foam,  it  resembled  the 
Niagara  perfectly. 

We  boarded  the  ^  Hunt "  in  a  dense  fog,  and  went 
immediately  to  breakfast.  With  our  last  cup  of  coflfee 
the  fog  cleared  away  and  showed  us  a  sunny  vista  up 
the  river,  bordered  by  the  columnar  and  mural  trap 
formations  above  mentioned,  with  an  occasional  bold 
promontory  jutting  out  beyond  the  general  &ce  of 
the  precipice,  its  shaggy  feU  of  pines  and  firs  all 
aflood  with  sunshine  to  the  very  crown.  The  finest 
of  these  promontories  was  called  Cape  Horn,  the 
river  bending  around  it  to  the  northeast  The  dian- 
nel  kept  mid-stream  with  considerable  uniformity,  — 
but  now  and  then,  aa  in  the  highland  region  of  the 
Hudson,  made  a  ditaisr  to  avoid  some  bare,  rocky  ial* 
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and.  Several  of  these  islands  were  quite  columnar, 
—  being  evidently  the  emerged  capitals  of  basaltic 
prisms,  like  the  other  uplifts  on  the  banks.  A  fine 
instance  of  this  formation  was  the  stately  and  per- 
pendicular "  Rooster  Rock  "  on  the  Oregon  side,  but 
not  far  from  Cape  Horn.  Still  another  was  called 
^  Lone  Rock,^'  and  rose  firom  the  middle  of  the  river. 
These  came  upon  our  view  within  the  first  hour  after 
breakfast,  in  company  with  a  slender,  but  graceful 
stream,  which  fell  into  the  river  over  a  sheer  wall  of 
basalt  seven  hundred  feet  in  height.  This  little  cas- 
cade reminded  us  of  Po-ho-n6,  or  The  Bridal  Veil, 
near  the  lower  entrance  of  the  Great  To-Semite. 

As  the  steamer  rounded  a  point  into  each  new 
stretch  of  silent,  green,  and  sunny  river,  we  sent  a 
flock  of  geese  or  ducks  hurrying  cloudward  or  shore- 
ward. Here,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute Nature,  I  saw  that  royal  bird,  the  swan,  escorting 
his  mate  and  cygnets  on  an  airing  or  a  luncheon-tour. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  though  I  must  confess  that 
his  Majesty  and  all  the  royal  family  are  improved  by 
civilization.  One  of  the  great  benefits  of  civilization 
is,  that  it  restricts  its  subjects  to  doing  what  they  can 
do  best.  Park-swans  seldom  fly, — and  flying  is  some- 
thing that  swans  should  never  attempt,  unless  they 
wish  to  be  taken  for  geese.  I  felt  actually.  d!^«t2%<9ibm{^, 
when  a  princely  corligey  which  had  been  rippling  their 
snowy  necks  in  the  sunshine,  clumsfly  lifted  them- 
selves out  of  the  water  and  slanted  into  the  clouds, 
stretching  those  necks  straight  as  a  gim-barrel.  Ev- 
ery line  of  grace  seemed  wire-drawn  out  of  them  in 
a  moment  Song  is  as  little  their  forte  as  flight,  — 
barring  ilie  poetic  license  open  to  moribund  members 
of  their  &mily,  —  and  I  must  confess,  that,  if  this 
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privilege  indicate  spproaching  disBolution,  the  moit 
intimate  friends  of  the  spedmenB  we  heard  have  no 
cause  for  apprehension.  An  Adirondack  loon  fortify- 
ing his  utterance  by  a  cracked  fish-horn  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  healthy  swan-song.  On  the  whole, 
the  wild  swan  cannot  afford  to  ^*  pause  in  his  cloud  " 
for  aU  the  encomiums  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  had  better 
come  down  immediately  to  the  dreamy  water-level, 
where  he  floats  dream  within  dream,  like  a  stable 
vapor  in  a  tangible  sky.  Anywhere  else  he  seems  a 
court-beauty  wandering  into  metaphysics. 

Alternating  with  these  swimmers  came  occasional 
flocks  of  shag,  a  bird  belonging  to  the  cormorant 
tribe,  and  here  and  there  a  gull,  though  these  last 
grew  rarer  as  we  increased  our  distance  firom  the  sea. 
I  was  surprised  to  notice  a  fine  seal  playing  in  the 
channel,  twenty  oniles  above  Fort  Vancouver,  but 
learned  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  these  animals  to 
ascend  nearly  to  the  cataract.  Both  the  whites  and 
Indians  scattered  along  the  river  banks  kill  them  for 
their  skin  and  blubber,  —  going  out  in  boats  for  the 
purpose. «  My  infonnant's  boat  had  on  one  occasicm 
taken  an  old  seal  nursing  her  calf  When  the  dam 
was  towed  to  shore,  the  young  one  followed  her, 
occasionally  putting  its  fore-flippers  on  the  gunwale 
to  rest,  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  behaving  with 
such  innocent  fiuniliarity  that  malice  was  disarmed. 
It  came  ashore  with  the  boat's-6rew  and  the  body  of 
its  parent ;  no  one  had  the  heart  to  drive  it  away ; 
so  it  stayed  and  was  a  pet  of  the  camp  fix>m  that 
time  forward.  After  a  while  the  party  moved  its 
position  a  distance  of  several  miles  while  Jack  was 
away  in  the  river  on  a  fishing  excursion,  but  there 
was  no  eluding  him.    The  morning  after  the  shift  he 
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came  wagging  into  camp,  a  fadihiul  and  much  over- 
joyed,  but  e:tceedingly  battered  and  used-up  seal. 
He  had  evidently  sought  his  friends  by  rock  and 
flood  the  entire  night  preceding. 

Occasionally  the  lonely  river-stretches  cau^t  a 
sudden  human  interest  in  some  gracefully  modeled 
canoe  gliding  out  with  a  crew  of  Chinook  Indians 
from  the  shadow  of  a  giant  promontory,  propelled 
by  a  square  sail  learned  of  the  whites.  Knowing  the 
natural,  ingrained  la^ness  of  Indians,  one  can  imag- 
ine the  delight  with  which  they  comprehended  that 
substitute  for  the  paddle.  After  all,  this  may  per* 
haps  be  an  ill-natured  thing  to  say.  Who  does  like 
to  drudge  when  he  can  help  it  ?  Is  not  this  very 
**  Wilson  G.  Hunt "  a  triumph  of  human  laadness,  vindi- 
cating its  dahn  to  be  the  lord  of  matter  by  an  inge- 
nuity doing  labor's  utmost  without  sweat  ?  After  all, 
nobody  but  a  fool  drudges  for  other  reason  than  that 
he  may  presently  stop  drudging. 

At  short  intervals  along  ihe  narrow  strip  of  shore 
under  the  more  gradual  steeps,  on  the  lower  ledges 
of  the  basaltic  precipices,  and  on  little  rock-islands 
in  the  river,  appeared  rude-looking  stacks  and  scaf- 
foldings where  the  Indians  had  packed  tiieir  salmon. 
They  left  it  in  the  open  air  witiiout  guard,  as  fearless 
of  robbers  as  if  the  fish  did  not  constitute  their  al- 
most entire  subsistence  for  the  winter.  And  within 
their  own  tribes  they  have  justification  for  this  fear- 
lessness. Their  standard  of  honor  is  in  most  respects 
curiously  adjustable, — but  here  virtue  is  defended  by 
the  necessilies  of  life. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cured  article  (I 
say « cured,"  though  the  process  is  a  mere  drying 
without  smoke  or  salt)  may  be  seen  the  apparatus 
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contrived  for  getting  it  in  the  freeh  state.  This  is 
the  scaflblding  from  which  the  sahnon  are  caught. 
It  is  a  horuEontal  platform  shaped  like  a  capital  A, 
erected  upon  a  similarly  framed,  but  perpendicular 
set  of  braces,  with  a  projection  of  several  feet  over 
the  river  brink  at  a  place  where  the  water  runs  rap- 
idly close  in-shore.  K  practicable,  the  constructor 
modifies  his  current  artificially,  banking  it  inward 
with  large  stones,  so  as  to  fonn  a  sort  of  sluice  in 
which  passing  fish  will  be  more  completely  at  his 
mercy.  At  the  season  of  their  periodic  ascent,  salr 
mon  swarm  in  all  the  rivers  of  our  Pacific  coast ;  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  are  alive  with  them  for  a 
long  distance  above  the  cascades  of  the  one  and  the 
Oregon  City  Fall  of  the  other.  The  fisherman  stands, 
nearly  or  quite  naked,  at  the  edge  of  his  scaflblding, 
armed  with  a  net  extended  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
and  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  the  weight  of  the 
salmon  and  a  littie  dexterous  management  draw  its 
mouth  shut  on  the  captive  like  a  purse  as  soon  as  he 
has  entered.  A  helper  stands  behind  the  fisherman 
to  assist  in  raising  the  haul,  —  to  give  the  fish  a  tap 
on  the  nose,  which  kills  him  instantiy,  —  and  finally 
to  carry  him  ashore  to  be  split  and  dried,  without 
any  danger  of  his  tiirowing  hunself  back  into  tiie 
water  from  the  hands  of  his  captors,  as  might  easily 
happen  by  omitting  the  coup  -  de  -  grace.  Another 
method  of  catehing  salmon,  much  in  vogpae  among 
the  Sacramento  and  Pitt  River  tribes,  but  apparenUy 
less  employed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia,  is  har- 
pooning with  a  very  clever  instrument  constructed 
after  this  wise.  A  hard  wood  shaft  is  neatly,  but  not 
tightly,  fitted  into  the  socket  of  a  sharp*barbed  spear- 
head carved  from  bone.    Through  a  hole  drilled  in 
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the  speaivhead  a  stout  cord  of  deeivsinew  is  fastened 
by  one  end,  its  other  being  secured  to  ihe  shaft  near 
its  insertion.  The  sahnon  is  struck  by  this  weapon 
in  the  maimer  of  the  ordinary  foh^pear ;  the  head 
slips  off  the  shaft  as  soon  as  the  barbs  lodge,  and  the 
harpoon  virtually  becomes  a  fishing-rod,  with  the 
sinew  for  a  line.  This  arrangement  is  much  more 
manageable  than  the  common  spear,  as  it  greatly 
diminishes  the  chances  of  losing  fish  and  breaking 
sha6:s. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  sculpturesque  sight 
than  that  of  a  finely  formed,  well-grown  young  Indian 
struggling  on  his  scaffold  with  an  unusually  powerful 
fish.  Every  niuscle  of  his  wiry  fi*ame  stands  out  in 
its  torn  in  unveiled  relief,  and  you  see  in  him  atti- 
tudes of  grace  and  power  which  will  not  let  you  re- 
gret the ''  Apollo  Belvedere  "  or  the  «  Gladiator."  The 
only  pity  is  that  this  ideal  Indian  is  a  rare  being. 
The  Indians  of  this  coast  and  river  are  divided  into 
two  broad  classes,  —  the  Fish  Indians,  and  the  Meat 
Indians.  The  latter,  ceieris  paribusy  are  much  the 
finer  race,  derive  the  greater  portion  of  their  sub- 
sistence firom  the  chase,  and  possess  the  athletic  mind 
and  body  which  result  fi*om  active  methods  of  win- 
ning a  livelihood.  The  former  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
victims  of  that  generic  and  hereditary  tabes  mesenter- 
tea  which  produces  the  peculiar  pot-bellied  and  spin- 
dle -  shanked  type  of  savage  ;  their  manners  are 
milder;  their  virtues  and  vices  are  done  in  water- 
color,  as  comports  with  their  source  of  supply.  There 
are  some  tribes  which  partake  of  the  habits  of  both 
classes,  living  in  mountain-fastnesses  part  of  the  year 
by  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  coming  down  to  the  river 
in  ihe  salmon-season  for  an  addition  to  their  winter 
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biU^f-lkre.  Anywhere  nther  than  among  the  pure 
Fish  Indiana  ia  the  place  to  look  fbr  aavage  beauty. 
Btill  these  tribes  hare  fortified  their  feebleneaa  by 
auch  a  cultivation  of  their  ingenuity  aa  aurpriaea  one 
seeing  for  the  first  time  their  weU-adapted  tofds,  com* 
fortable  lodges,  and^  in  some  oases,  really  beautifiil 
canoes.  In  the  laat  respect,  howeyer,  the  Indians 
nearer  the  coast  surpaas  those  up  the  Columbia, — 
some  of  their  canred  and  painted  canoes  equaling 
the  ^'  crackest "  of  shell-boats  in  elegance  of  line,  and 
beauty  of  ornament. 

In  a  former  chapter  devoted  to  the  Qreat  Yo-Sem- 
ite  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that  Indian  legend,  like 
all  ancient  poetry,  often  contains  a  scientific  truth 
embalmed  in  the  spices  of  metaphor,  —  or,  to  vary 
the  figure,  that  Mudjekeewis  stands  hdlding  the  lan- 
tern for  Agassiz  and  Dana  to  dig  by. 

Coming  to  the  Falls  of  the  Cdiumlna,  we  find  a  case 
in  point  Nearly  equidistant  firom  the  longitudes  of 
Fort  Vancouver  and  Mount  Hood,  the  entire  Colum- 
bia River  falls  twenty  feet  over  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  basalt,  extending,  with  minor  deviations  from  the 
right  angle,  entirely  betweenndiores,  a  breadth  of 
about  a  mile.  The  height  of  Niagara  and  the  close 
compression  of  its  vast  volume  make  it  a  grander 
sight  than  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  — *  but  no  other 
cataract  known  to  me  on  this  Continent  rivals  it  fbr 
an  instant  The  great  American  FaUs  of  Snake  are 
much  loftier  and  more  savage  than  either,  but  their 
volume  is  so  much  less  as  to  counterbalance  those 
advantages.  Taking  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia  all 
in  all,  —  including  their  upper  and  lower  rapids,  — 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  exhibit  every  phase 
of  tormented  water  in  its  beauty  of  color  or  grace  of 
form,  its  wrath  or  its  whim. 
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The  IndiauB  have  a  tradition  that  the  river  once 
followed  a  uniform  level  from  ilie  Dalles  to  the  sea. 
This  tradition  states  that  Mounts  Hood  and  St  Hel- 
en's are  husband  and  wife,  —  whereby  is  intended 
that  their  tutelar  divinities  stand  in  that  mutual  re- 
lation ;  that  in  comparatively  recent  times  there  ex- 
isted a  rocky  bridge  across  the  Columbia  at  the 
present  site  of  the  cataract^  and  lliat  across  this 
bridge  Hood  and  St.  Helen's  were  wont  to  pass  for 
interchange  of  visits ;  that,  while  this  bridge  existed, 
there  was  a  free  subterraneous  passage  under  it  for 
the  river  and  the  canoes  of  ihe  tribes  (indeed,  this 
tradition  is  so  universally  credited  as  to  stagger  the 
skeptic  by  a  mere  calculation  of  chances) ;  that,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  the  mountainous  pair,  like  others 
not  mountainous,  came  to  high  words,  and  during 
their  altercation  broke  ihe  bridge  down ;  falling  into 
the  river,  this  colossal  Rialto  became  a  dam,  and  ever 
since  that  day  the  upper  river  has  been  backed  to  its 
present  level,  submerging  vast  tracts  of  country  far 
above  its  original  bed. 

I  notice  that  excellent  geological  authorities  are 
willing  to  treat  this  legend  respectfully>  a«  contain- 
ing  in  symbols  the  probable  key  to  the  natural  phe- 
nomena. Whether  the  original  course  of  the  Columbia 
at  this  place  was  through  a  narrow  caSlon  or  under  an 
actual  roof  of  rock,  the  adjacent  material  has  been  at 
no  very  remote  date  toppled  into  it  to  make  the  cata- 
ract, and  alter  the  bed  to  its  present  leveL  Boili 
Hood  and  St.  Helen's  are  volcanic  cones.  The  latter 
has  been  seen  to  smoke  within  the  last  twelve  years. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  during  the  last  few  centuries 
some  intestine  disturbance  may  have  occurred  along 
the  axis  between  the  two,  sufiGicient  to  account  for 
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the  precipitation  of  that  maas  o{  rock  which  now 
forms  the  dam.  That  we  cannot  refer  the  catadysm 
to  a  very  ancient  date  Beems  to  be  argued  by  the 
atate  of  preservation  in  which  we  still  find  the  stamps 
of  the  celebrated  ^^  submerged  forest^"  extending  a 
long  distance  up  the  river  above  the  Falls. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cataract  we  landed  from  the 
steamer  on  the  Washington  side  of  the  river,  and 
found  a  railroad  train  waiting  to  do  our  portage.  It 
was  a  strange  feeling,  that  of  whirling  along  by  steam 
where  so  few  years  before  the  Indian  and  the  trader 
had  toiled  through  the  virgin  forest,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  their  canoes.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  surprises  of  American  scenery  every- 
where. You  cannot  isolate  yourself  from  the  national 
civilization.  In  a  Swiss  ch&lei  you  may  escape  from 
all  memories  of  Geneva ;  among  the  Grampians  you 
find  an  entirely  different  set  of  ideas  from  those  of 
Edinburgh:  but  the  same  enterprise  which  makes 
itself  felt  in  New  Tori^  and  Boston  starts  up  for  your 
astonishment  out  of  all  the  fastnesses  of  the  Conti- 
nent Virgin  Nature  wooes  our  civilization  to  wed 
her,  and  no  obstacles  can  conquer  the  American  fasci- 
nation. In  our  journey  through  the  wildest  parts  of 
this  country,  we  were  perpetually  finding  patent 
washing-machines  among  the  ehaparraly  —  canned 
fruit  in  the  desert,  —  Voigtiander's  field-glasses  on 
the  snow-peak,  —  lemon -soda  in  the  ca&on, — men 
who  were  sure  a  raikoad  would  be  run  by  Uieir  cabin 
within  Un  j^  in  .very  ,p.t  wher,  Jk  .  »rp™. 
was  most  remarkable. 

The  portage  road  ia  six  miles  in  length,  leading 
nearly  all  the  way  close  along  the  edge  of  the  North 
Bluff,  which,  owing  to  a  recession  of  the  mountains, 
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seems  here  only  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  height. 
From  the -windows  of  the  train  we  enjoyed  an  ahnost 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  rapids,  which  are  only  less 
grand  and  forceful  in  their  impression  than  those 
above  Niagara.  They  are  broken  up  into  narrow 
channels  by  numerous  bold  and  naked  islands  of  trap. 
Throujgh  tiiese  the  water  roars,  boils,  and,  striking 
projections,  spouts  upward  in  jets  whose  plumy  top 
blows  off  in  sheets  of  spray.  It  is  tormented  into 
whirlpools ;  it  is  combed  into  fine  threads,  and  strays 
whitely  over  a  rugged  ledge  like  old  men's  hair ;  it 
takes  all  curves  of  grace  and  arrow-flights  of  force; 
it  is  water  doing  all  that  water  can  do  or  be  made  to 
do.  The  painter  who  spent  a  year  in  making  studies 
of  it  would  not  throw  his  time  away ;  when  he  had 
finished,  he  could  not  misrepresent  water  under  any 
phases. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  portage  road  we  found 
another  and  smaller  steamer  awaiting  us,  with  equally 
kind  provision  for  our  comfort  made  by  the  Com- 
pany and  the  captain.  In  both  steamers  we  were  ac- 
corded excellent  opportunities  for  drawing  and  obser* 
vation,  getting  seats  in  the  pilot-house. 

Above  the  rapids  the  river  banks  were  bold  and 
rocky.  The  stream  changed  from  its  recent  Niagara 
green  to  a  brown  like  that  of  the  Hudson ;  and  unr 
der  its  waters,  as  we  hugged  the  Oregon  side,  could 
be  seen  a  submerged  alluvial  plateau,  studded  thick 
with  drowned  stumps,  here  and  there  lifting  their 
splintered  tops  above  the  water,  and  measuring  firom 
the  diameter  of  a  sapling  to  that  of  a  trunk  which 
might  once  have  been  one  hundred  feet  high. 

Between  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  cataract  the 
banks  of  the  river  seem  nearly  as  wild  as  on  the  day 
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ihej  were  discoveied  by  the  whitoe.  On  neither  the 
Oregon  nor  the  Wadiington  side  is  there  any  aettle- 
ment  visible, —  a  small  wood«whai^  or  Ihe  temporary 
hut  of  a  salmon-fisher,  being  the  only  sign  of  human 
possession.  At  the  Falls  we  noticed  a  single  white 
house  standing  in  a  commanding  position  high  xtp  on 
the  wooded  ledges  of  the  Oregon  shore ;  and  the  taste 
shown  in  placing  and  constructing  it  was  worthy  of  a 
Hudson  River  landholder.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
attempt  at  a  distinct  country  residence  made  in  Ore- 
gon, and  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Olmstead,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settiers  and  projectors  of  public  improve- 
ments in  the  State.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
building  of  the  first  portage  railroad,  which  ran  on 
the  Oregon  side.  The  entire  interests  of  both  have, 
I  believe,  been  concentrated  in  the  newer  one ;  and 
the  Oregon  road,  aifter  building  itself  by  feats  of  busi- 
ness energy  and  mgenuity  known  only  to  American 
pioneer  enterprise,  has  fidlen  into  entire  or  compara- 
tive disuse. 

Above  the  Falls  we  found  as  unsettled  a  river 
margin  as  below.  Occasionally,  some  bright  spot  of 
color  attracted  us,  relieved  against  the  walls  of  trap 
or  glacis  of  evergreen ;  and  this  upon  nearer  approach, 
or  by  the  glass,  was  resolved  into  a  group  of  river  In- 
dians,— part  with  the  curiously  compressed  fiireheads 
of  the  Flat-head  tribe,  their  serene  nakedness  draped 
with  blankets  of  every  variety  of  hue,  from  firesh 
flaming  red  to  weather-beaten  anny  blue,  and  adorned 
as  to  their  cheeks  with  smutches  of  the  cinnabar- 
rouge  which  firom  time  immemorial  has  been  a  prime 
article  of  import  among  the  fashionable  native  circles 
of  the  Columbia,  —  the  other  part  round«-headed,  and 
(I  have  no  doubt  it  appears  a  perfect  mguUur  to  the 
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Flatrhead  oonservatives)  therefore  slaves.  The  cap- 
tive in  battle  BeemB  more  economically  treated  among 
these  savages  than  is  common  anywhere  else  in  the 
Indian  regions  we  traversed  (though  I  suppose  sla- 
very is  to  some  extent  universal  throughout  the 
tribes),  —  the  captors  properly  arguing  that  so  long 
as  they  can  make  a  man  fish  and  boil  pot  for  them,  it 
is  a  very  foolish  waste  of  material  to  kill  him. 

At  intervals  above  the  Falls  we  passed  several  small 
islands  of  special  interest  as  being  the  cemeteries  of 
river  tribe&  The  principal,  called  ^^Mimitus,"  was 
sacred  as  the  resting-place  of  a  very  noted  chief 
I  have  forgotten  his  name.  The  deceased  is  en- 
tombed like  a  person  of  quality,  in  a  wooden  mauso- 
leum having  something  the  appearance  of  a  log«cabin, 
upon  which  pains  have  been  expended,  and  contain, 
ing,  with  the  human  remains,  robes,  weapons,  baskets, 
canoes,  and  all  the  furniture  of  Indian  in&inage^  to  an 
extent  whidi  among  the  tribes  amounts  to  a  fortune. 
This  sepiilchral  idea  is  a  clear-headed  one,  and  worthy 
of  Eastern  adoption.  Old  ladies  with  lace  and  nieces, 
old  gentlemen  with  cellars  and  nephews,  might  be 
certain  that  the  solace  which  they  received  in  life's 
decline  was  purely  disinterested,  if  about  middle  age 
they  should  announce  that  their  Point  and  their  Port 
were  going  to  Mount  Auburn  with  them. 

The  river  grew  narrower,  its  banks  becoming  low, 
perpendicular  walls  of  basalt,  water-worn  at  the  base, 
squarely  cut  and  castellated  at  the  top,  and  bare 
everywhere  as  any  pile  of  masonry.  The  hills  beyond 
became  naked,  or  covered  only  with  short  grass  of 
the  gramma  kind  and  dusty-gray  sage  brush.  Simul- 
taneously they  lost  some  of  their  previous  basaltic 
characteristics,  running  into  more  convex  outlines, 
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which  receded  fiom  the  riyer.  We  could  not  &S1  to 
recognise  the  &ct  that  we  had  eroflsed  one  of  the 
great  threeholds  of  the  Continent^ — were  once  more 
east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  axjBy  and  in  the  great  ceiH 
tral  phiteau  which  a  few  months  preyious,  and  several 
hundred  miles  farther  south,  we  had  crossed  amid  so 
many  pains  and  perils  by  the  Desert  route  to  Washoe. 
From  the  griezly  mountains  before  us  to  the  sources 
of  the  Snake  Fork  stretched  an  almost  uninterrupted 
wilderness  of  sage.  The  change  in  passing  to  this 
region  from  the  fertile  and  timbered  tracts  of  the 
Cascades  and  the  coast  is  more  abrupt  than  can  be 
imagined  by  one  fiimiliar  with  our  deUcately  modu. 
lated  Eastern  scenery.  This  sharpness  of  definition 
seems  to  characterize  the  entire  border  of  the  pla- 
teau. Five  hours  of  travel  between  Washoe  and 
Sacramento  carry  one  out  of  the  nakedest  stone  heap 
into  the  grandest  forest  of  the  Continent 

As  we  emerged  jGrom  the  confinement  of  the  nearer 
ranges^  Mount  Hood,  hitherto  visible  only  through 
occasional  rifts,  loomed  broadly  into  sight  almost  from 
base  to  peak,  covered  with  a  mantle  of  perennial 
snow  scarcely  less  complete  to.  our  near  inspection 
than  it  had  seemed  from  our  observatory  south  of 
Salem.  Only  here  and  there  toward  its  lower  rim  a 
tatter  in  it  revealed  the  giant's  rugged  brown  muscle 
of  volcanic  rock.  The  top  of  the  mountain,  like  that 
of  Shasta,  in  direct  sunlight  is  an  opal.  So  far  above 
the  line  of  thaw,  the  snow  seems  to  have  accumu- 
lated until  by  its  own  weight  it  has  condensed  into  a 
more  compactly  crystalline  structure  than  ice  itself; 
and  the  reflections  from  it,  as  I  stated  of  Shasta,  seem 
rather  emanations  from  some  interior  source  of  light. 
The  look  is  distinctly  opaline,  or,  as  a  poet  has  called 
the  opal,  like  ^^  a  pearl  with  a  soul  in  if 
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About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the 
Oregon  town  and  mining-depot  of  Dalles  City.  A 
glance  at  any  good  War  Department  map  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories  will  explain  the  impor- 
tance of  this  place,  where  considerably  previous  to 
the  foimdation  of  the  present  large  and  growing  set- 
tlement there  existed  a  fort  and  trading-post  of  the 
same  name.  It  stands,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  pass  by  which  the  Columbia  breaks 
through  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Just  west  of  it  oc- 
curs an  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
practically  as  formidable  as  the  first  cataract  This  is 
the  upper  rapids  and  "the  Dalles"  proper,  —  pres- 
ently to  be  described  in  detail.  The  position  of  the 
town,  at  one  end  of  a  principal  portage,  and  at  the 
easiest  door  to  the  Pacific,  renders  it  a  natural  entre- 
pdt  between  the  latter  and  the  great  central  plateau 
of  the  Continent.  This  it  must  have  been  in  any 
case  for  fur-traders  and  emigrants,  but  its  business 
has  been  vastly  increased  by  the  discovery  of  that 
immense  mining  area  distributed  along  the  Snake 
Biver  and  its  tributaries  as  far  east  as  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  John  Day,  Bois6,  and  numerous 
other  tracts  both  in  Washington  and  Idaho  Territo- 
ries draw  most  of  their  supplies  from  this^entrepdt, 
and  their  gold  comes  down  to  it  either  for  direct  use 
in  the  outfit  market,  or  to  be  passed  down  the  river 
to  Portland  and  the  San  Francisco  mint 

I  do  not  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  mines  of 
Washington  and  Idaho  as  sources  of  profit  to  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the 
Snake  Biver  seems  the  proper  outlet  to  much  of  the 
auriferous  region,  and  this  route  may  be  susceptible 
oi  improvement  by  an  alternation  of  portages,  roads. 
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and  water-levels,  which  fi>r  a  long  time  to  come  will 
form  a  means  of  commmiication  more  economical  and 
rapid  than  a  branch  to  the  Pacific  Road.  The  north- 
ern mines  east  of  the  Bocky  range  will  find  them- 
selves occupying  somewhat  simikr  relations  to  the 
Missouri  River,  which  rises,  as  one  might  almost  say, 
out  of  the  same  spring  as  the  Snake, — certainly  out 
of  the  same  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

^The  Dalles ''  is  a  town  of  one  street,  built  close 
along  the  edge  of  a  bluff  of  trap  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  perfectly  perpendicular,  level  on  the  top  as  if 
it  had  been  graded  for  a  city,  and  with  depth  of  wi^ 
ter  at  its  base  for  the  heaviest  draught  boats  on  the 
river.  In  fikct,  the  whole  water-front  is  a  natural 
quay, — which  wants  nothing  but  time  to  make  it 
alive  with  steam-elevators,  warehouses,  and  derricksL 
To  Portland  and  the  Columbia  it  stands  much  as  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orieans  and  the  IGssissippL  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  some  day  have  a  correspond- 
ing business,  for  whose  wharfitge  accommodation  it  has 
even  greater  natural  advantages. 

Architecturally,  the  Dalles  caonot  be  said  to  lean 
very  heavily  on  the  side  of  beauty.  The  houses  are 
mostly  two-story  structures  of  wood,  occupied  by  all 
the  trades  and  professions  which  flock  to  a  new  min- 
ing entarepdt  Outfit  merchants,  bbuAsmiths,  printing* 
office  (for  there  is  really  a  very  well-oonducted  daily 
at  the  Dalles),  are  cheek  by  jowl  with  doctors,  tailors, 
and  Cheap  Johns,  —  the  latter  being  only  less  merry 
and  thrifty  over  their  incredible  sacrifices  in  ev^y- 
thiug,  fifom  pins  to  corduroy,  than  that  predominant 
class  of  all,  the  bar-keepers  themselves.  The  town 
was  in  a  state  of  bustle  when  our  steamer  touched 
the  wharf;  it  bustled  more  and  more  fifom  tlueie  to 
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the  Umatilla  House,  where  we  stopped;  the  hotel 
was  one  organized  bustle  in  bar  and  dining  room ; 
and  bed-time  brought  no  hush.  The  Dalles,  like  the 
Irishman,  seemed  sitting  up  all  night  to  be  fresh  for 
an  early  start  in  the  morning. 

We  found  everybody  interested  in  gold.  Crowds 
of  listeners,  with  looks  of  incredulity  or  enthusiasm, 
were  gathered  around  the  party  in  the  bar-room  which 
had  last  come  in  from  the  newest  of  the  new  mines, 
and  a  man  who  had  seen  the  late  Fort  Hall  discoveries 
was  ^^  treated  *'  to  that  extent  that  he  might  have  be- 
come intoxicated  a  dozen  times  without  expense  to 
himself.  The  charms  of  the  interior  were  still  fiirther 
suggested  by  placards  posted  on  every  wall,  offering 
rewards  for  the  capture  of  a  person  who  on  the  great 
gold  route  had  lately  committed  some  of  the  grim- 
mest  murders  and  most  talented  robberies  known  in 
any  branch  of  Newgate  enterprise.  I  had  for  supper 
a  very  good  omelet  (considering  its  distance  from  the 
culinary  centres  of  Uie  universe),  and  a  Dalles  edito- 
rial debating  the  claims  of  several  noted  cut^throats 
to  the  credit  of  the  operations  ascribed  to  them,  — 
feeling  that  in  the  ensemble  I  was  enjoying  both  the 
exotic  and  the  indigenous  luxuries  of  our  virgin  soil. 

After  supper  and  a  stroll  I  returned  to  the  ladies' 
parlor  of  the  Umatilla  House,  rubbed  my  eyes  in  vain 
to  dispel  the  illusion  of  a  piano  and  a  carpet  at  this 
jumping-off  place  of  civilization,  and  sat  down  at  a 
handsome  centre-table  to  write  up  my  journal  I  had 
reviewed  my  way  from  Portland  as  £Bur  as  Fort  Van- 
couver, when  another  illusion  happened  to  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  ball- 
dresses,  dress-coats,  white  kids,  and  elaborate  hair, 
who  entered  the  parlor  to  wait  for  further  accessions 
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frcym  the  hotel  They  were  on  their  waj  with  a  band 
of  muflic  to  give  some  popular  citizen  a  surprise 
party.  T^e  popular  citizen  never  got  the  fine  edge 
of  that  surprise.  I  took  it  ofif  for  him.  If  it  were 
not  too  mudi  like  a  little  Cockney  on  Vancouver's 
Island  who  used  the  phrase  on  all  occasions^  firom 
stubbing  his  toe  to  the  death  of  a  Cabinet  Lord,  I 
should  say,  '^I  never  was  more  astonished  in  me 
life!" 

m 

None  of  them  had  ever  seen  me  before, — and  with' 
my  books  and  maps  about  me,  I  may  have  looked  Uke 
some  public,  yet  mysterious  character.  I  felt  a  pleas- 
ant sensation  of  having  interest  taken  in  me,  and, 
wishing  to  make  an  ingenuous  return,  looked  up  with 
a  casual  smile  at  one  of  the  party.  Again  to  my  sur- 
priBe,  this  proved  to  be  a  verychanning  young  lady, 
and  I  tunidly  became  aware  that  the  others  were 
equally  pretty  in  their  several  styles.  Not  knowing 
what  else  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  I  smiled 
again,  still  more  casually.  An  equal  uncertainty  as 
to  alternative  set  the  ladies  smiling  quite  across  the 
row,  and  then,  to  my  relief,  the  gentlemen  joined 
them,  making  it  pleasant  for  us  alL  A  moment  later 
we  were  engaged  in  general  conversation,  —  starting 
from  the  bold  hypothesis,  thrown  out  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  that  perhaps  I  was  going  to  Bois^,  and 
proceeding,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  to  the  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  what  I  was  going  to  do,  if  it 
wasn't  that.  I  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  cheerful  bits 
of  social  relaxation  I  had  found  since  crossing  the 
Missouri;  and  nothing  but  my  duty  to  my  journal 
prevented  me,  when  my  surprise  party  lefl^  from  ac- 
companying them,  by  invitation,  imder  the  brevet 
title  of  Professor,  to  ihe  house  of  the  popular  citizen, 
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who,  I  was  assured,  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  glad  to  see  him,  if  he  was 
anything  like  those  guests  of  his  who  had  so  ingenu- 
ously cultivated  me  in  a  far  land  of  strangers,  where 
a  man  might  have  been  glad  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  mother-in-law.  This  is  not  the  way  peo- 
ple form  acquaintances  in  New  York ;  but  if  I  had 
wanted  that,  why  not  have  stayed  there  ?  As  a  cos- 
mopolite, and  on  general  principles  of  being,  I  prefer 
the  Dalles  way.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  found 
in  that  cirde  of  spontaneous  recognitions  quite  as 
many  people  who  stood  wear  and  improved  on  inti- 
macy as  were  ever  vouchsafed  to  me  by  social  in^ 
dorsement  from  somebody  else.  We  are  perpetually 
blaming  our  heads  of  Government  bureaus  for  their 
poor  knowledge  of  character,  —  their  subordinates, 
we  say,  are  never  pegs  in  the  right  holes. .  If  we  un- 
derstood our  civilized  system  of  introductions,  we 
could  not  rationally  expect  anything  else.  The  great 
mass  of  polite  mankind  are  trained  nci  to  know  char- 
acter, but  to  take  somebody  else's  voucher  for  it. 
Their  acquaintances,  most  of  their  friendships,  come 
to  them  through  a  succession  of  indorsers,  none  of 
whom  may  have  known  anything  of  the  goodness  of 
the  paper.  A  sensible  man,  conventionally  introduced 
to  his  fellow,  must  always  wonder  why  the  latter  does 
not  turn  him  around  to  look  for  signatures  in  chalk 
down  the  back  of  his  coat ;  for  he  knows  that  Brown 
indorsed  him  over  to  Jones,  and  Jones  negotiated  him 
with  Bobinson,  through  a  succession  in  which  perhaps 
two  out  of  a  hundred  took  pains  to  know  whether  he 
represented  metal  You  do  not  find  the  people  of  new 
countries  making  mistakes  in  character.  Every  man 
is  his  own  guaranty, — and  if  he  has  no  just  cause  to 
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BUflpect  himaelf  bogtu,  there  will  be  true  pleasure  in 
a  frank  opening  of  himself  to  the  examination  and 
his  eyes  for  the  study  of  others.  Not  to  be  accused 
ci  intruding  radical  reform  under  the  g^uioe  of  belles- 
lettresy  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  intention  of  intro- 
ducing this  innovalian  at  the  East 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  were  provided, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Company,  with  a  special  train 
on  the  portage  railroad  connecting  Dalles  City  with  a 
station  known  as  Celilo.  This  road  had  but  recently 
come  into  fall  operation,  and  was  now  doing  an  im- 
mense  freight  business  between  the  two  river  levels 
separated  by  the  intervening  ^Dalles/'  It  seemed 
somewhat  longer  than  the  road  around  the  Falls.  Its 
exact  length  has  escaped  me,  but  I  think  it  about 
eight  or  nine  miles. 

With  several  officers  of  the  road,  who  vied  in  giv- 
ing us  opportunities  of  comfort  and  information,  we 
set  out,  about  three  p.  bl,  from  a  station  on  the  waters 
front  below  the  town,  whence  we  trundled  through 
the  long  main  street,  and  wero  presently  shot  forth 
upon  a  wilderness  of  sand.  An  occasionai  trap  uplift 
rose  on  our  right,  but,  as  we  were  on  the  same  bluff 
level  as  Dalles  City,  we  met  no  lofty  precipices.  We 
were  constantly  in  view  of  the  river,  s^>arated  from 
its  Oregon  brink  at  the  fiurthest  by  about  half  a  mile 
of  the  dreariest  dunes  of  shifting  sand  ever  se^a  by 
an  amateur  in  deserts.  Tbe  most  arid  tracts  along 
the  Platte  could  not  rival  this.  The  wind  was  vio- 
lent when  we  left  Dalles  City,  and  possessed  the  novel 
fiiu^ulty  of  blowing  simultaneously^from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  It  increased  with  every  mile  of  ad- 
vance, both  in  force  and  foculty,  until  at  Celilo  we 
found  it  a  hurricane.    The  gentlemen  of  the  Cooh 
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pany  who  attended  us,  told  iis^  aa  seemed  rery  cfedi* 
hie,  that  the  highest  wmda  hlowing  here  (compared 
with  which  the  present  might  be  siyled  a  eephyr) 
banked  the  track  so  completely  out  of  sight  with  sand 
that  a  large  force  of  men  had  to  be  steadily  employed 
in  shoveling  out  trains  that  had  been  brought  to  a 
dead  halt>  and  clearing  a  way  for  the  slow  advance 
of  others.  I  observed  that  the  sides  of  some  of  the 
worst  sand^^uts  had  been  planked  over  to  prevent 
thdr  sliding  down  upon  the  road  Occasionally^  the 
sand  blew  in  such  tempests  as  to  sift  through  every 
cranny  of  the  cars,  and  hide  the  river  glimpses  like  a 
momentary  fog.  But  this  discomfort  was  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  wonderfully  interesting  scenery 
on  the  Columbia  side  of  our  tndn. 

The  river  for  the  whole  distance  of  the  portage  is 
a  succession  of  magnificent  rapids,  low  cataracts,  and 
narrow,  sinuous  channels,  —  the  last  known  to  the 
old  French  traders  as  ^  Dale^  "  or  ^^Troughs,"  and  to 
us  by  the  very  natural  corruption  of  ^*  Dalles."  The 
alternation  between  these  phases  is  wonderfully  ab- 
rupt At  one  point,  about  halfway  between  Dalles 
City  and  Celilo,  the  entire  volume  of  the  Columbia 
Biver  (and  how  vast  that  is  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  following  up  on  the  map  the*  river  itsdf 
and  all  its  tributaries)  is  crowded  over  upon  the  Ore- 
gon shore  through  a  passage  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  in  width,  between  perfectly  naked  and  perpen* 
dicular  precipices  of  basalt.  Just  beyond  this  mighty 
mill-race,  where  one  of  the  grandest  floods  of  the 
Continent  is  sliding  in  olive-green  light  and  umber 
shadow,  smoothly  and  resistlessly  as  time,  the  river 
is  a  mile  wide,  and  plunges  over  a  ragged  wall  of 
trap  blocks,  reaching,  as  at  the  lower  cataract^  from 
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Bhore  to  Bhoie.  Li  other  neighboring  places  it  attains 
even  a  greater  width,  but  up  to  Celilo  is  never  out  of 
torment  from  the  obstmctiona  of  its  bed.  Not  even 
the  rapids  of  Niagara  can  vie  with  these  in  their  im- 
pression of  power;  and  only  the  Columbia  itself  can 
describe  the  lines  of  grace  made  by  its  water,  rasped 
to  spray,  churned  to  froth,  tired  into  languid  sheets 
that  flow  like  sliding  glass,  or  shot  up  in  fountains 
frayed  away  to  rainbows  on  their  edges,  as  it  strikes 
some  basalt  hexagon  rising  in  mid-streant  The  Dalles 
and  the  Upper  Cataracts  are  stUl  another  region  where 
the  artist  might  stay  for  a  year's  University  course  in 
waterwpainting. 

At  Celilo  we  found  several  steamers,  in  register 
resembling  our  second  of  the  day  previous.  They 
measured  on  the  average  about  three  hundred  tons. 
One  of  them  had  just  got  down  from  Walla  WaUa, 
with  a  large  party  of  miners  from  gold  tracts  still 
further  ott,  taking  down  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  dust  to  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  We  were 
very  anxious  to  accept  the  Company's  extended  invi- 
tatk>n,  and  push  our  investigations  to  or  even  up  the 
Snake  Biver.  But  the  expectation  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco steamer  would  reach  Portland  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  that  we  should  immediately  return  by  her  to 
California,  turned  us  most  reluctantly  down  the  river, 
after  we  had  made  the  fullest  notes  and  sketehes  at- 
tainable. Bad  weather  on  the  coast  falsified  our  ex- 
pectations. For  a  week  we  were  rain-bound  in  Port- 
land, unable  to  leave  our  hotel  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
without  being  drenched  by  the  floods,  which  just  now 
set  in  for  the  winter  season,  and  regretting  the  lack 
of  that  prescience  which  would  have  enabled  us  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  most  interesting  side-trips  in 
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our  whole  plan  of  travel  While  this  pleasure  still 
awMted  ufl,  and  none  in  particular  of  any  kind  seemed 
present  save  the  in-nioor  courtesies  of  our  Portland 
fiiends,  it  was  still  among  the  memories  of  a  life-time 
to  have  seen  the  Columbia  in  its  Cataracts  and  its 
Dallea 


APPEKDIX. 


UTAH'S  LIFE  PRINCIPLE  Ain>  DESTOnT. 

Thx  great  eocleaastical  glcnry  of  MormoQiflm  is  to  be  the  Temple.  Tliii 
is  now  in  process  of  erection,  but  the  work  is  pushed  very  slowly — prob* 
ably  with  a  view  to  the  greater  soandness  of  its  foundations,  as  the  other 
reasons  common  in  such  cases,  lack  of  money  and  of  labor,  can  hardly  be 
operatiye  here, — ^the  Church  being  enormously  wealthy,  able  to  control 
the  time  of  all  its  disciples,  and  blessed  with  a  male  membership  whose 
large  majority  is  used  to  physical  labor. 

The  basement  of  the  Temple,  as  I  learned  from  a  Mormon  builder,  was 
excavated  several  years  ago,  and  its  foundations  partly  laid^  when  Brigham 
Young  discovered  in  the  work  something  which  dissatisfied  him,  and  had 
it  leveled  to  the  ground.  The  foundations  are  now  well  up  once  more, 
and  the  gigantic  ashlars  are  steadily  coming  in  fit>m  their  quarry  in  the 
caftons.  The  stone  used  is  a  handsome  compact  granite,  like  the  Quincyi 
but  even  whiter,  and  in  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  the  superstructure 
will  be  associated  with  marble,  and  that  magnificent  crystalline  limestonei 
traversed  by  veins  of  pure  calc-spar,  which,  in  almost  eve^  direction 
around  Salt  Lake,  is  found  adjoining  the  metamorphic  strata. 

The  City  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  whose  upright  points  north  and 
south.  **  Temple  Block  "  is  situated  nearly  in  the  inner  angle  of  this  L. 
On  the  east  Brigham  Young's,  or  **the  Prophet's"  block,  adjoins  it| 
with  a  street  intervening.  Heber  Kimball's  stands  comer  to  comer  with 
it,  just  north  of  Brigham's.  That  of  George  Smith  (the  original  prophetfa 
cousin,  and  keeper  of  the  sacred  archives)  is  on  the  west  of  it.  Across 
the  street,  on  the  south  of  it,  is  the  Council  House  Block.  On  the  south* 
east  is  the  block  occupied  by  Mr.  Wells,  one  of  the  chief  apostles,  and 
third  of  the  three  presidents,  Brigham  and  Heber  ^  being  the  others ;  the 
History  Office  is4lso  on  the  same. 

The  Temple  Block  is  660  feet  square,  its  lines  running  due  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  its  front  being  on  the  east  The  front  line  cf  the 
Temple  is  78  feet  8  inches  from  the  east  line  of  the  block ;  the  length  of 
the  building,  including  towers  and  pedestal,  will  be  186^  feet,  and  its 
width  118^  feet.  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  learned  how  compara- 
tively insignificant  were  the  dimensions  of  a  building  intended  to  be  the 
external  symbol  of  God's  abode  among  men,  and  the  architectural  glory 
of  a  people  whose  sectarian  belief  is  so  closely  identified  with  its  Tiafj^nal 
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lift  n  tlie  MomuHit.  The  fimndttkHi  w»Ut,  when  ihej  ntch  tbe  lorftee 
of  the  groond,  are  16  ftet  wide.  IVom  the  snrftoe  ibiej  slope  S  ftet 
on  each  side  to  the  height  of  7|  feet,  haTiiig  thai  on  their  upper  surfiiee 
a  width  of  10  feet  On  thia  baae  begins  the  true  wall,  which  is  8  feet 
thick.  Measuring  from  ootside  to  OQtside  of  tiie  north  and  sooth  wail,  the 
width  of  the  bodj  of  the  building  will  be  bnt  99  feet — the  larger  measure- 
ment  giyen  above  including  the  towers,  which  stand  at  each  end  of  the 
east  and  west  side.  Beside  these  towers  at  the  canen,  there  are  two 
others,  at  the  centre  of  the  east  and  west  sides  respectiyelj.  Each  of 
these  towers  has  pedestals  of  the  same  form  and  ptoporUoas  as  tibe  wall, 
built  of  immense  rough  ashlars  laid  in  lime  mortar.  Abng  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  tlie  Temple,  between  the  towers,  the  earth  will  be  sloped 
Into  a  glacis,  or  terrace,  6  feet  high  abore  the  general  level  of  the  block ; 
and  on  its  upper  surfece  will  begin  a  promenade  with  a  width  Tarying 
from  11  to  SS  feet,  and  reaching  round  the  entire  bmlding,  with  stone 
steps  leading  up  to  it  from  the  lower  leyel  at  convenient  intervals  along 
the  slope  of  the  glacis.  Hie  towers  on  the  fear  eomers  start  from  their 
footing  of  S6  feet  square,  continue  to  the  height  of  16^  feet,  where  tbej 
reach  the  line  of  the  first  string-course,  and  are  reduced  to  25  feet  sqpare. 
Thej  continue  thus  88  feet  higher  to  the  second  string-course ;  are  then 
reduced  to  38  feet  square,  and  rise  another  distance  of  88  ieet  to  the  third 
•trlngHM>urse.  From  this  coarse  tibe  comer  towers  become  cylindrical, 
with  an  interior  diameter  of  17  feet ;  those  on  the  east  rising  to  the  hei^t 
of  25,  and  those  on  the  west  to  a  height  of  19  feet,  before  they  reach 
their  own  proper  string-pieces^  or  cornices.  From  these  cornices,  on 
all  four  of  them,  rise  batdements  9  feet  high.  The  strings-pieces,  save 
where  broken  by  buttresses,  are  continuous  all  round  the  building,''^nd 
are  masdve  motddings  from  solid  blocks  of  stone.  Each  of  the  comer 
towers  has  on  each  of  its  exposed  sides  two  ornamental  windows  in  their 
25  feet  square  section,  two  in  the  section  28  feet  square,  and  one  in  the 
highest  Hie  centre  towers,  on  both  the  east  and  west  ends,  start  31  feet 
square,  but  are  otherwise  of  the  same  proportions  as  the  comer  tow«rs  as 
high  as  the  third  string-piece.  From  that  line  the  east  centre  tower  rises 
40  feet  to  the  top  of  its  battiement,  and  the  west  centre  tower  84  feet, — 
each  being  thus  6  feet  higher  than  its  adjoining  comer  towers. 

Each  of  the  centre  towers  is,  forthermore,  crowned  with  a  spire ;  the 
spire  of  the  east  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  200,  and  that  of  the 
west  to  190  feet.  All  the  towers  are  ornamented  at  the  comers  of  each 
stoiy  with  pinnacled  turrets,  and  each  side  of  the  towers  u  flanked  by  a 
pair  of  buttresses.  On  the  front  of  each  centre  tower  are  two  windows, 
each  80  feet  high,  set  one  aboTe  the  other.  It  is  expected  that  these  will 
rival  the  finest  abbey  and  cathedral  windows  of  the  Old  WorkL  They 
will  be  of  the  handsomest  carved  stone-work,  with  stained-^bMS  panes; 
and  there  are  among  the  Mormons  one  or  two  artists  in  botii  these 
departments,  iHiose  tidents,  judging  firom  small  ipecimens  of  their  work 
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which  I  MWy  aie  really  qoito  reiiunUi>le.  It  is  the  intention  that  all  the 
labor  and  the  art  expended  on  the  Temple  shall  be  distinctly  indigenous ; 
and  the  pride  which  Brigham  takes  in  all  home  productions  tends  to  the 
constant  development  of  the  very  class  of  abilities  needed  for  this  result 
The  height  of  the  ridge-pole  of  the  Temple  will  be  about  100  feet. 

The  foundation  of  the  bnilding  looks  more  like  that  of  a  fort  Chan  of  a 
oathedraL  Not  only  do  the  massive  side  walls,  16  feet  thick  below,  H 
feet  above,  contribute  to  this  impression,  but  the  partitions  also,  of  enor- 
mous ashlars,  bj  which  the  basement  is  separated  into  a  multitude  of 
rooDU.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  the  baptismal  room,  59  feet  long  by 
96  feet  wide,  sqwrated  ficm  the  main  north  and  south  walls  by  fi>ur  rooms, 
two  on  each  side,  each  19  feet  long  by  12  wide.  On  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  these  rooms  are  four  passages,  12  feet  wide ;  and  still  further  east 
and  west  four  more  rooms,  two  at  each  end,  28  by  88^  feet  These  rooms 
are  all  16^  feet  high,  and  are  to  have  elegantly  ornamented  and  groined 
ceilings. 

From  the  basement,  by  stair-ways  in  the  towers,  we  ascend  to  courts  16 
feet  wide,  running  ftom  tower  to  tower,  and  communicating  by,doors  with 
all  parts  of  the  building.  Out  of  the  front  or  east  court,  a  lofty  door-way 
will  enter  the  principal  room  of  the  Temple,  120  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in 
width,  and  88  feet  in  height  to  the  crown  of  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling  is 
to  be  groined;  its  arches,  segments  of  an  ellipse,  resting  upon  columns 
based  on  the  partition-walls  below.  These  arches  will  meet  in  Ogive 
feshion  at  the  centre,  and  be  as  profusely  ornamented  as -possible  by 
saintly  artificers.  The  space  outside  of  the  columns  supporting  the  arches, 
between  them  and  the  outer  walls,  will  be  divided  into  sixteen  compart- 
ments, eight  on  each  side,  and  14  feet  square,  with  a  passage-way  6  feet 
wide,  running  along  them  the  entire  length  of  the  building  — each  of  these 
having  in  the  outer  wall  (here  6  fbet  thick)  a  large  elliptical  window  with 
the  major  axis  perpendicular. 

The  next  story  is  to  be  precisely  sunilar,  except  that  the  width  of  its 
large  room  will  be  one  feot  wider  than  that  beneath  it 

The  ornamentation  of  the  building  is  intended  to  be  sjrmbolical  of  that 
emplo3red  on  the  celestial  courts  above.  Its  plan  is  already  partially 
developed  to  Brigham  by  revelation  through  an  angel,  but  will  be  com- 
municated in  all  its  particulars  only  as  required  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  The  ungodly  understand  this  arrangement  as  synonymous 
among  their  own  uninspired  class  with  waiting  to  see  how  things  will  look ; 
but  whatever  they  inay  say,  I  believe  that  Brother  Brigham  thinks  he 
receives  the  plans  from  an  angel.  If  it  be  really  an  angel,  we  must  arrive 
at  the  painful  conclusion  that  good  taste  Is  not  necessarily  included  in 
that  periection  d  human  nature  which  ensues  on  translation  to  the  celes- 
tial state ;  fer  such  an  architectural  hotch-potch  as  that  which  I  have  just 
attempted  to  describe  was  certainly  never  seen  on  earth,  and  must  render 
any  part  of  heaven  where  it  existed  a  very  undesbable  place  of  residenoe 


to  paople  of  eahavalkm.    Aiaong  A>  wlia  Mtnali  wbUk  mn  to 

oo  the  extarior  of  the  bubaric  |iUe  are  Uie  ioXLamiagf  whkk  I  quote  fioaa 

the  arohUeei't  own  eoooont  of  hb  plan:  — 

**  On  the  two  west  eorner  towcn»  and  on  the  weit  end^  a  few  feet  below 
the  top  of  batdenuuita,  may  be  aeeo,  in  alto-relievo  and  bold  relieC  the 
Great  Dlpper»  or  Una  Mtijat^  with  the  poialen  raaging  nearly  towaid 
the  North  Star.  (Moral:  The  lost  lu/  find  themaehM  by  the  prieai- 
hood.) 

<"  The  pedettab  under  all  the  buttreoaw  project  at  thor  baae  2  feet; 
aboTO  their  baae,  irtikh  U  15  inchea  by  4^  feet  wide,  on  each  front  ia  a 
figure  of  a  globe  S  feet  11  inchea  acioa^  whow  axia  oocreqponda  with 
the  axil  of  the  earth. 

**  Above  the  promenade,  elote  under  the  leoond  atriag-eoniae  on  enA 
of  the  buttreMea,  la  the  moon  rqpeaented  in  ita  different  phaaea.  Cloae 
under  the  third  atring-oourae  or  cornice  ia  the  feoe  of  the  ann.  Timit4i- 
ately  above  ia  Saturn  wilh  hia  ringa. 

**  The  only  difference  between  the  tower  bnttreaaea  and  the  one  jnat 
deaoribed  ia,  inatead  of  Satom  being  on  them,  we  have  chmda  and  raya  of 
light  deacending. 

**  All  of  theae  ajrmbola  are  to  be  ehiaeled  in  baaa-relief  on  solid  atonub 
The  side  walls  continue  above  the  atring-eonrse  or  oomiee  ^  feet,  amk- 
ing  the  wnlla  M  feet  hi^  and  are  fcrmed  in  battlementa  interaperMd 


<<  The  whole  bouae  ooven  an  area  of  tl,860  feet'' 

While  this  portentoua  structure  is  getting  ready  to  surpriae,  if  not  to 
aoare,  the  natiooB,  the  Monaona  reaiding  ia  the  Qlsy  of  Salt  Lake  worship 
in  cool  or  cold  weather  at  **  The  Tabernacle,"  and  ia  the  dog-days  at 
«  The  Bowery." 

The  Tabernacle  i^aitnated  on  the  aoathweft  comer  of  Temple  Blod^ 
It  is  a  building  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  or  adobe  in  auch  universal  uae 
throughout  the  weatem  half  of  the  Continent,  —  having  its  principal 
entrance  in  the  aouthem  gable,  which  fronta  on  the  aame  street  aa 
Brigham  Touttg'a.  Ito  length  is  126  feet,  its  width  $4 ;  and  ito  hei^  ao 
diapreportionately  small  aa  not  only  to  give  it  a  very  aquat  appearaaee» 
which  ita  absence  of  pretension  aud  temporarinesa  of  pnrpoae  make  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  but  to  render  H  almost  Miilf  ng  when  the  July 
aan  pours  down  on  it,— a  matter  which,  to  the  2,200  people  whom  il 
can  seat  at  a  pinch,  ia  of  very  great  oonaequenoe  indeed. »  With  the  first 
extremely  hot  weather,  thereibre,  Sunday  religion  asovea  ita  quarters  to 
**  The  Bowery,"  a  atructure  like  the  boothsof  the  ancient  Isaelites,  or,  to 
deaoend  fisr  illustration  into  an  atmosphere  more  recent  and  femiliar,  likn 
the  arbora  which  uaed  to  be  in  vogue  at  many  of  our  aesfaide  wateriag* 
plaoea,  and  are  atill  to  be  aeen  fronting  some  hotels  at  Long  Branch  and 
at  Fire  laland-—  a  acaffolding  of  rough  tree  trunks  the  diameter  of  a  tele- 
graph pole  set  firmly  ia  the  ground,  tea  or  twentf  feet  aparti  btaoed 
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togedier  b^  equally  voogli  gtrfng^pieees  at  the  top,  and  ccrrered  with 
saecetfllTe  \vyen  of  boughs  green  at  first,  but  dried  to  parchment  by  the 
end  of  AugQBtjfdied  into  each  other,  so  to  speak,  nntil  they  are  quite 
imperrions  to  the  snn.  Rain  in  Utah  there  is  but  too  little  need  of  pro- 
Tiding  against  The  only  « fidr^weather  Christian''  must  be  a  cool* 
weather  one.  The  outer  line  of  posts,  in  the  Bowery,  includes  a  nearly 
equilateral  area  of  about  14,000  square  feet,  situated  due  north  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  like  it,  on  the  Temple  Block.  1  should  judge  it  capable, 
without  difficulty,  of  aocommodathig  somewhere  near  4,000  persons. 
Its  seats  are  rode  pine  benches,  some  widi  backs,  others  backless,  and 
provided,  by  the  more  luxurious  members  of  the  congregation,  with  hair 
or  cornshndc  cushions.  On  the  inner  posts  hang  kerosene  lamps  for  use 
dmring  iSbe  second  Sunday  service,  which  Is  held  in  the  evening  through 
the  summer  months  at  least,  the  afternoon  being  devoted  to  Sunday* 
school.  A  platform  in  length  and  breadth  equaling  the  stage  of  a  good- 
sLeed  theatre,  occupies  about  half  of  the  northern  side  (the  middle  of  the 
stage  coinciding  with  the  middle  of  the  side),  and  affords  rather  more 
sumptuous  seats  than  those  of  the  auditorium  (cane  settees  and  chairs 
when  I  attended  service)  to  a  score  or  more  of  the  principal  men  of 
Mormondom.  The  only  approach  to  a  pulpit  is  a  plain  drawing-room 
table,  on  which  lie  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  Lattep>Day 
Saint's  Hymn  Book,  flanked  by  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  tumbler. 

Qn  visiting  the  Bowery  at  the  hour  of  beginning  morning  service, 
about  hall-past  ten,  as  usual  in  most  of  our  Eastern  churches,  I  found  the 
seats  already  well  filled,  but  obtained  a  good  position  by  the  politeness  of 
Brigham's  son-in-law,  Hr.  Clawson.  A  pleasanter  place  to  attend  service 
in  eoiild  hardly  be  imagined.  The  nninterrupted  passage  through  the 
leafy  covering  of  a  delicious  mountain  breeze,  whose  edge,  acquired  by 
gliding  over  the  hone  of  the  perpetual  snow,  had  been  tempered  just  to  a 
nicety  by  the  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  summer  sky,  made  fkns  entirely 
nnnecessary;  and  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  was  broadly  enough  con- 
strued to  admit  of  several  bronzed  agricultural  sidnts  near  me  ritting  in 
the  spotless  freshness  of  snowy  shirt-sleeves.  The  ladies  were  generally 
atdred  in  airy  musUn  dresses  without  any  over  garment,  except  in  a  few 
scattered  instances,  where  a  black  silk  mantilla  indicated  some  member  of 
the  Mormon  aristocracy;  and  the  children,  who  were  present  in  large 
number,  were,  with  striking  good  taste,  dressed  comfbrtably  rather  than 
ostentatiously  —  a  conrse  worthy  of  imitation  at  the  East,  and  likely,  if 
adopted,  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  youthful  Christians  who  can 
say  without  hypocrisy,  — 

**  I  have  been  thers,  and  still  would  go: 
*T1s  llks  a  little  h«aTea  below.** 

Hie  stage  was  occupied  by  nine  or  ten  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  among 

whom  I  recognized  that  stalwart  pillar,  Brother  Heber,  Dr.  Bemhisel, 

and  a  very  pleasant-looking  man,  a  bishop,  to  whom  I  had  been  intro- 
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doeed  dorfag  tbe  wMk.  Hb  Dane  now  Me^Mt  me,  Iraft  I  thall  ahnqr* 
recollect  hif  face  m  expresftng  siore  geaidae  benefoleooe  of  natnrat 
■iDcerity,  and  good  lente  than  any  I  aaw  in  Utah,  esoept  Bcigbam's. 

The  exerciaet  opened  with  a  hjrmn  given  out  by  Dr.  Bemhiael,  and  nuig 
hj  the  whole  congregation  with  abundant  ferror,  under  the  leading  of  a 
■mall  choir  near  the  itage,  accompanied  hy  a  melodeon  and  a  violin* 
The  tune  wai  old  fiuniliar  Wardf  and  in  the  worda  of  the  h jmn  waa 
nothing  which  coold  ihock  the  most  &atidiouily  orthodox  of  Gentilea. 

Some  of  the  hjmna  in  the  collection  are  rvy  cnriout  apecimeni  of  a^ 
cred  and  aecular  rapture  commingled,  as  if  the  altar  fire  had  been  lig^ited 
with  a  coal  from  Uie  kitchen-range  of  daOjr  liie.  One,  with  which  I 
became  acquainted  on  another  ocoanon,  beginning  **  Upper  California — 
O  t  that's  the  land  for  me  I "  (written  in  the  earij  dajs  of  the  Mormon 
exodus  westward,  when  Califomia  included  what  is  now  Nevada,  and  the 
Monnons  had  founded  several  settlements  along  the  Siena),  was  sung  to 
an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  negro  fovorite,  **  O  Susannah  I  don't  yon  crj 
for  me,"  and  contained  a  vivid  description  as  well  as  ealogj  of  the  agri* 
cultural  blessings  ensuing  to  immigrants.  It  sounded  like  a  melodioat 
prospectus  of  some  new  township,  with  religions  and  water  privileges,  the 
advantage  of  the  Christians  and  the  ten-acre  lot  treated  in  the  saam 
access  of  religions  ^lasmodj.  One  jumble  partieularl/  entertained  me — it 
went  something  like  this :  — 

*"  Whws  ths  Missing  of  Jshcfh  is  pound  out  on  Jaoob*s  Has, 
And  Um  moawtaias  all  an  flowing  with  milk  sad  houy,  and  samti  and  wlao.** 


I  am  not  sure  that  I  quote  the  oouplet  precisely,  except  the  last  line,  bnt 
that  is  correct,  and  the  only  part  of  consequence  to  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

After  the  hjmn,  the  bishop  of  whom  I  have  spoken  made  an  extempore 
prayer.  It  was,  as  1  should  have  expected,  a  plain,  straightforward,  hon- 
est-hearted i4>peal  to  the  Divine  Being  for  foxgiveness  of  sins,  and  thanka- 
giving  for  the  temporal  blessings  bestowed  on  the  saintly  community.  At 
its  conclusion,  I  was  disiqypointed  not  to  see  Brigham  rise  to  address  us, 
hot  he  had  come  in  the  week  before  from  making  an  apostolic  tour 
throughout  the  southern  settlements,  where  he  had  averaged  one  speech 
a  day,  sometimes  talking  in  the  open  air,  and  had  a  good  excuse  for  rest- 
ing his  voice  to-day.  Heber  had  been  out  too  —  accompanying  Brother 
Brigham  through  his  circuit,  and  playing  Silas  to  his  Paul  everywhere. 
But  Heber  was  a  perfect  Boanerges,  as  well  as  a  Silas,  and  his  thunder- 
ous utterances  no  more  tired  him  than  the  woik  of  keeping  the  small  coal 
lively  tires  the  leathern  lungs  which  tradition  makes  it  a  part  of  hu  ear- 
lier manhood's  career  to  have  operated  alternately  with  the  sledge  and 
cold  chiseL  He  needed  no  rest,  and  accordingly  gave  us  an  address. 
This  time  it  lacked  one  of  those  Heberistic  characters  which  make  his 
sermons  as  popular  among  the  ungodly  as  Burton  was  in  his  best  days  — 
and  popular  after  a  fosldon  even  still  less  congruous  with  Sunday  and 
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naethieB  than  <<  F^tf  Wifiki  "  or  the  **  Thousand  MUliners*'  It  was 
not  indecent.  I  coniess  that  I  felt  my  curiosity  disappointed  while  my 
good  taste  and  ethical  sense  were  relieyed,  for  I  had  braced  myself  to 
stand  any  amount  of  deviation  from  the  line  usually  followed  by  preachers, 
whether  as  regards  subject  selected  or  treatment  employed.  In  his  pri- 
Tttfee  conversation,  as  I  had  many  occasions  of  noticing,  Heber  granted 
hims€Jlf  th^  largest  latitude  of  reference  to  matters  which  are  usually  ta- 
booed, or,  if  mentioned  of  necessity,  only  behind  the  screen  of  frieud8hip*8 
most  intimate  privacy ;  and  of  substituting  for  the  euphuisms  and  cir- 
cvmlocQtions  in  which  such  friendship  mentions  them,  the  very  baldest 
and  boldest  literalities  of  speech.  Without  resorting  to  the  old-fashioned 
pedantry  of  putting  such  conversation  into  a  Latin  note  (as  if  Juvenal 
and  Apuleius  had  set  modems  the  example  of  using  their  native  speech 
for  a  cesspool  of  baleful  immoralities  that  could  not  flow  exposed  to  com- 
mon view  down  the  channels  of  our  sunlit  Saxon),  I  cannot  report  the 
second  President's  habitual  style  of  talking.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
all  subjects  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  civilized  communities  in 
this  age,  are  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  currency  of  talk,  were  his  most 
favorite  and  habitual  topics  of  conversation ;  indeed,  I  never  saw  any  man 
who  had  known  him  a  day  without  learning  his  opinions  upon  some  one 
of  these  subjects,  or  hearing  him  refer  to  them  in  the  most  unvarnished 
terms  and  with  a  peculiar  lickerish  relish.  He  is  as  audacious  on  the 
platform  as  he  is  in  the  parlor.  I  never  should  have  believed  possible 
the  reports  I  have  read  and  heard  of  his  speeches,  had  they  not  been 
authenticated  to  me  by  the  consenting  testimony  of  numerous  most  re- 
spectable and  unbiased  men  present  on  the  occasions  when  they  were 
deHvered  —  still  more  by  my  own  ear-witness  of  identical  language  used 
in  private.  Heber's  favorite  audience  is  one  largely  consisting  of "  the 
beloved  sisters,"  and  to  this  he  expatiates  by  the  hour  after  a  fashion 
ifhich  would  crimson  the  cheeks  of  an  assembly  of  Camilles  not  utterly 
lost  to  the  memories  of  a  pure  home  and  childhood.  No  more  over- 
whelming proof  can  be  offered  for  Mormonism's  degradation  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  and  its  extinction  of  man's  chivalric  feelings  of  respect  and  pro- 
tection toward  woman,  than  the  &ct  that  men  of  refined,  gentlemanly, 
and  scholarly  antecedents,  like  Dr.  Bemhisel,  for  instance,  can  hear  one 
of  their  own  sex  talk  in  public  to  their  sisters,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
wives,  upon  the  most  private  subjects  in  the  most  blatant  way,  and  not 
tear  him  in  pieces  where  he  stands. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  Heber  disappointed  the  morbid  curiosity 
of  such  Gentiles  as  had  gone  to  the  Bowery  to  hear  something  improper, 
unless,  indeed,  their  tastes  were  so  simple  that  disloyalty  satisfied  them. 
Heber  took  no  text,  but  his  address  was  directed  at  the  California  regi- 
ments under  Colonel  (now  (jeneral)  Connor,  lying  camped  on  the  first 
rise  toward  the  Wahsatch  Cafions,  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city,  and 
admirably  well  posted  to  command  it,  either  as  an  army  of  observation,  or 
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la  a  0tntegie  poiat  oC  Tfov.  B«bar  did  Mt  Hk*  to  hty 
tlieir  pTMenoe  itm  mi  iatoh  to  tiM  Marmom  Gof«nuBftat ;  Ibtgr 
tiiere  ottenaablx  lor  tke  pnrpOM  of  promcting  imialfntaMi  mad  tiM  muk 
agftiiiM  Uie  Utat,  Um  rebel  tpUt  fioa  WMbki's  8horfM)iK»,  tfao  F&* 
vtoB,  the  Go-shooU»  mod  other  hoetUe  ladUot  of  the  Ra^e  end  Deleft; 
but  the  no  Iom  importent  faaction  thegr  were  there  to  diecheiige,  aad  the 
Monnons  knew  it,  wee  the  protection  of  United  Statee  oflifiuli,  and  the 
preeenrstion  of  nt  leaet  e  nemMence  of  United  8t«tee  enthorit/,  in  oppe- 
Mtion  to  the  Mormooe  theeaeelvea>  From  the  roof  of  the  Opn»  Howe 
tiieir  white  line  of  tenti  oonld  be  eeea  plainly  bejrond  the  rich  green 
foliage  that  embowered  the  ci^,  extending  like  a  flook  of  snowj  storks  lit 
in  a  broad  high  meadow  to  rest  on  their  way  acroes  the  Continent ;  and 
in  this  Yiew  were  a  charmingly  picturesque  set  of  objects.  Bnt  nnlike 
the  poetical  and  migratory  bMs  which  they  resembled,  they  were  wad 
harmleM  in  their  manners  nor  temporafy  in  their  sofonm.  They  wese 
there  to  enforce  taxes  and  drafts,  if  sudi  were  resisted ;  to  see  that  the 
Territorial  GoTemor  received  respect,  and  Gentiles  got  OTen-haaded  jus- 
tice in  lawsuits  with  saints,  through  the  medium  of  inviolable  United 
States  courts;  they  were  there  in  folfillment  of  Uncle  Sam's  oonslita- 
tional  pledge  to  sustain  all  his  nephews  in  die  enjoyment  of  a  repnblieaa 
form  of  government  Their  preparation  for  the  mainlenaaoe  of  all  these 
rights  and  causes  was  of  the  meagrest —  a  couple  of  howimers  perimps, 
and  half  a  dosen  little  field-pieces,  the  heaviest  oarrying  only  a  twelve- 
pound  balL  But  the  men  behind  the  guns  were  the  true  batteries. 
Though  they  might  eventually  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers, — in  foot, 
musl  be,  if  smouldering  hostility  ever  broke  forth  into  belligerent  ilaae^- 
they  would  bom  down  the  city  first,  and  serve  their  cannon  till  the  last 
round  was  exhausted ;  then,  making  their  extirpation  the  costliest  job  the 
llormons  ever  undertook,  die  in  their  first  tracks  on  a  mound  of  thor 
follen  enemies.  They  were  old  Califomian  grisxly  hunters,  men  that  had 
crossed  the  heaven-piercing  bairiers,  and  slid  down  the  soul-dismaying 
precipices  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  snow-shoes ;  old  Indian-fighters,  pros- 
pecters,  forty-niners,  and  vigilance  committee  men  —  men  v^m  knew 
Fear  by  name,  but  had  never  shaken  hands  with  him.  Thrice  or  mare 
had  Brother  Brigham  prayed  that  these  buffeting  messengers  might  depart 
from  him ;  but  Uncle  Sam  had  answered  him  as  a  hi^er  power  an- 
swered the  other  apostle,  thus  for,  however,  emitting  to  give  hhn  grace 
sufficient  to  bear  them.  They  wanted  to  be  there,  curious  to  say,  as 
little  as  Brother  Brigham  wanted  to  have  them.  They  had  enlisted  at 
the  very  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  go  east  and  sooth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union ;  with  most  of  thess, 
I  believe,  it  was  an  express  stipulation.  Judge  of  their  chagrin  when 
they  found  themselves  compelled  to  settle  down  in  their  preseiA  lifo  ef 
inglorious  ease  under  the  Wahsatch — their  only  smell  of  powder  coeaing 
Ib  skirmidMS  with  Indians;  the  employment  of  their  seething  energies 
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fimited  to  thifl  cat-wfttddn^a-mouse-hole  kind  of  business;  the  whole 
gigantic  sell  resulting  from  the  goyemment's  changing  its  mind  as  to  the 
economy  of  ^ving  them  transportation  to  the  Potomac,  without  allowing 
them  to  change  their  minds  as  to  the  yalidity  of  their  enrollment.  But 
though  thej  grumbled  (in  fact,  I  don't  know  but  it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say,  all  the  more  because  they  did  grumble),  they  were  as  stanch 
and'formidable  defenders  as  the  Union  could  haye  hail  in  Utah. 

Heber  told  his  audience  that  they  must  cnltiyate  feelings  of  Christian 
forgiyeness  to  the  blue-coat  sojer-men ;  they  were  all  poor  critters  that 
had  to  do  what  they  were  bid,  and  probably  none  of  them  would  keer,  of 
their  own  accord,  to  be  sticking  their  noses  into  the  business  of  other  peo- 
ple, and  be  spyin'  and  smellin'  around  a  conununity  of  honest,  industrious, 
respectable  people  that  hadn't  nerer  done  'em  no  harm  inowayshaper- 
manner.  I  don't  know  that  Heber  tegarded  this  adyerbial  phrase  as  a 
single  word,  but  he  always  pronounced  it  so.  Poor  critters  I  he  contin- 
ued, —  with  a  sigh  of  such  peculiar  pathos  that  one  felt  he  would  like  to 
eat  them  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery, — how  could  they  know  that  the 
time  was  comin'  when  they  would  call  on  the  Wahsatch  to  coyer  them, 
and  the  deyouring  flames  of  the  Lord  should  roast  them  till  the  flesh 
sizzled  on  their  bones,  and  they  should  cry  out  for  Death  to  come ;  but 
Death  wouldn't  haye  nothin'  to  do  with  their  lousy  carcases,  any  more'n 
you  or  I,  brethren  'n  sisters,  would  touch  a  lump  o'  cowyard  manure  when 
we'd  just  washed  our  hands  to  go  to  meetin*.  Little  good  then  would 
their  shoddy  coats  do  'em ;  the  deyil,  who  had  a  mortgage  on  them  and 
the  contractors  that  made  'em^  wasn't  scared  at  blue  jackets  and  United 
States  buttons.  He  did  sincerely  hope  to  see  the  day,  brethren  'n  sisters, 
when  they  might  all  be  licked  clean  up  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance, 
^  'n  not  one  stone  left  upon  another ;  but  till  then  it  was  their  duty  to  in- 
dulge a  sperrit  of  Christian  forgiyeness.  O  yes  I  them  and  their  wiyes 
and  their  little  onesj  tliough  tiiey  whirled  'em  around  on  their  bayonets 
and  stamped  the  blood  of  their  prophets  in  the  dust,  until  the  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord  should  come,  and  the  Saints  could  sit  under  their  own  yine 
and  fia^•tree  with  none  to  molest  'em  or  make  'em  afhiid.  He  was  a 
friend  to  'em  himself —  he  was.  He  didn't  want  to  see  'em  ripped  open 
and  torn  to  pieces  with  just  wrath  like  a  gutted  catfish.  He  pitied  them, 
for  he  thought  of  the  day  when  the  oppressed  would  hey  to  rise  agin  'em 
and  driye  the  last  footprint  of  the  tyrant  from  the  soil  God  had  ^yen  to  His 
people.  He  pitied  the  people  of  the  States,  all  on  'em.  They  were  flghlin' 
their  brethren  for  the  sake  of  the  niggers.  Talk  of  niggers  I  'Where 
were  there  miserabler  niggers  than  the  poor  slayes  that  followed  the  fan- 
atic Abolitionist  leaders  at  the  North  ?  They  didn't  dare  to  say  their  soul 
was  their  own ;  they  had  to  go  and  fight  their  brethren  and  get  licked  — 
they  always  were  licked  like  hell,  and  he  thanked  God  for  it ;  eyerybody 
ought  to  that  went  into  other  people's  praises ''and  tried  to  break  up 
their  family  arrangements ;  and  slavery  was  a  fkmlly  urangement  just  as 
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nodi  M  oon,  bndirMi  ftad  fbtert.  Tliey  had  to  fcUow  their  toadori  lSk» 
dieep  over  a  atone  wall,  and  get  botchflred  like  dieep  hj  the  thoanadi 
aad  thoosanda ;  bitt»  thank  God,  the  thing  irae  prattj  nig^  pl*7^  oot, 
and  befinre  long  we'd  tee  it.  The  Union  waa  all  gone  to  hell;  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  left  in  a  few  days  to  bury  tta  carcaae  deoentij.  There 
neTer  could  be  anjr  auch  thing  aa  a  revnion ;  henedbrth  and  fererer  the 
Korth  and  South  were  two  aeparate  nationa,  and  the  South  were  tAuch 
the  better  fellows  of  the  two.  If  he  had  been  £aat  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion, — aa  the  Abolitioidats  called  the  Southerners'  trying  to  keep 
them  from  stealing  their  niggers,  raTiahing  their  wiTes,  aad  murdering 
their  old  men  and  babies,  —  he  would  have  ahouldered  hia  musket  aad 
marched  down  to  help  those  brave  fellows,  the  Southeraers  —  you  bet  I 
But  they  didn't  need  any  help ;  they  had  no  more  to  do  than  they  could 
attend  to.  What  vraa  feith  ?  It  waa  knowledge  that  the  Lord  God  Om- 
nipotent reigneth.  It  waa  a  belief  Ihat  thinga  would  come  to  paas.  Now, 
did  we,  brethren  and  sisters,  belieye  that  things  would  come  to  paas? 
That  the  proud  enemy  would  be  destroyed,  yea,  amitten,  until  they  that 
were  in  the  uttermost  ialea  ahould  be  proud  of  his  tokens,  and  Lebanon 
should  not  be  suCBcient  fer  a  bumts>ffeiing  thienoi  ?  Had  we  that  ?  He 
hoped  we  had,  though  there  were  some  that  hung  down  their  feeble  knees. 
This  waa  a  great  day  —  there  waa  no  doubt  but  the  Lord  waa  moving. 
He  pulled  up  a  new  peg  and  aot  down  a  new  peg  every  day.  If  we  had 
not  faith  that  brother  Brigham,  if  neceaeary,  could  be  inspired  by  the 
Lord  to  tumble  Ensign  Peak  into  Salt  Lake  -^  and  we  might  live  to  aee 
greater  wonders  than  that,  only  we  hardened  our  hearta  aa  in  the  day  of 
provocation  —  we  had  no  show  for  heaven  at  alL  It  was  a  grain  of  mna- 
tard-aeed,  but  it  filled  the  whole  earth.  Waan't  that  a  miracle  ?  But 
His  arm  is  not  shortened.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  faith  waa  waxing 
cold.  Some  of  the  young  sisters  needed  a  sort  of  stirring  up —  the  breth- 
ren too  were  drowsy  —  he  wasn't  talking  about  the  hot  weather,  thou^ 
it  was  so  hot  he  guessed  he'd  take  a  drink  (took  a  drink  aad  wiped  hia 
mouth  on  his  cuff)  — it  would  be  hotter  yet,  aad  no  drinks  neither,  if 
they  didn't  yearn  inwardly  and  seek  the  kingdom.  Where  was  he  ?  O 
jeB  -^  stirring  up  —  till  they  should  cry  hosannah —  with  a  sharp  gad  — 
a  ten-foot  pole,  as  he  might  say  of  gospel  truth  and  exhortation — until 
they  should  repent  and  do  their  first  works.  Why,  when  they  first  come 
out  here,  weren't  there  lots  of  'em  that  were  glad  enou^  of  a  peck  o'  yel- 
low meal  to  keep  themselves,  and  their  wives,  and  their  little  ones  from 
starving,  and  now  they  were  riding  around  in  their  spring  wagons,  and 
old  Bock  and  Bright  that  drew  the  Ark  of  their  Covenant,  their  fiunily 
ark,  not  built  out  of  shittim  wood,  but  ash  and  heo&lock,  acroaa  from  the 
Statea  —  they  were  changed  off  for  two-forty  naga,  aad  evetything  waa 
to  cut  a  dash ;  but  what  they  had  gained  in  this  respect  (here  he  adopted 
the  famous  gesture  made  by  £verett  in  his  «  WasUngton  "  addreaa,  aad 
alapped  hia  breeches  pocket  till  the  chink  rang),  waa  more'n  loat  by  the 
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fitUiii*  off  in  sperritooality.  Bvt  be  gaeased  that  wliit  he'd  nid-wonld 
bear  iGrait,  and  if  it  didn't  be  wa'n't  to  blame  —  be  bad  done  bis  dooty, 
and  now  be  guested  be'd  wind  up.  He  badn't  made  a  speecb  to  edifica- 
tion ekil  to  brotber  Brigbam's,  but  be  was  a  borse  of  another  color,  and 
there  was  plenty  in  what  be'd  said,  any  way,  to  bring  'em  into  the  king* 
dom ;  leastways,  if  be  couldn't  cany  'em  slap  in,  up  and  through,  to  give 
'em  a  saving  hist  any  bow,  and  might  the  Lord  bless  'em  all,  forever  and 
ever,  amen  1 

After  Brother  Heber's  sermon  was  concluded,  we  bad  another  hymn  sung 
with  great  earnestness,  fi>r  it  was  set  to  the  tune  of  the  *<  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  there  was  enough  of  the  American  element  presenl  to  tinge 
the  whole  audience  with  enthusiasm  despite  the  chuckling  disloyalty  of 
Heber.  It  is  hard  fi>r  Uncle  Sam's  prodigals  to  forget  the  old  man ;  Joe 
Smith  does  not  seem  to  take  bis  place  at  all ;  and  all  the  American  Mor- 
mons outside  the  governing  class,  feel  a  sneaking  thrill  for  the  liberty 
pole  and  the  spread  eagle.  One  Sunday  night  a  party  of  Conner's  blue- 
coats  got  leave  to  come  into  service  at  the  Bowery.  The  Mormon  choir 
happened  to  select  for  one  of  their  hymns  that  evening,  this  same  tune, 
dear  to  patriotic  hearts,  and  voices  oi  2^  octaves  compass.  The  boys  who 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  back  part  of  the  "  Meetin' "  had  listened  attentively 
to  all  the  preceding  service — bad  borne  good-humoredly  the  invariable 
diatribes  against  the  Government  which  formed  the  stifle  of  Mormon 
sermons;  and  bad  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  decency,  in 
accordance  with  Connor's  orders,  to  avoid  all  canse  of  quarrel  with  the 
Saints,  until  the  Morons  began  to  sing  the  national  air.  At  first  they 
found  outlet  for  their  enthusiasm  in  joining  the  music,  but  soon  found 
they  did  not  fadge  with  the  regular  attendants  on  the  sanctuary.  Not 
being  &vorite  visitors,  they  bad  received  from  nobody  the  courtesy  of  a 
hymn-book ;  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  hymn,  they  sang  Key's 
original  words  as  they  had  learned  them  in  camp.  Having  good  out-door 
voices  of  their  own,  valuable  rather  for  strength  than  skill  in  rittnuio 
and  piano  passages,  they  soon  smothered  the  sacred  under  the  profiine 
lyric,  and  became  aware  by  ominous  scowls  finan  the  surrounding  benches 
that  they  were  disturbing  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  Always  desir- 
ous to  keep  the  general  peace,  they  forthwith  held  their  own,  contenting 
themselves  with  such  relief  to  overcharged  nervous  systems  as  might  be 
afforded  by  beating  time  with  their  feet  and  fingers.  Just  as  the  choir 
finished  the  last  verse,  their  ecstasy  becoming  ineontroUable,  burst  forth  in 
a  volley  of  i4>plause  mingled  with  hurrahs.  This  was  the  feather  wbii^ 
produced  dorsal  firacture  in  the  Mormon  cameL  "  Yonng  men  1 "  said  a 
venerable  bishop,  sternly,  from  the  rostrum,  ^  yon  forget  that  you  are  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,  ole  boss,"  one  of  the  boys 
"  spoke  right  out  in  meetin' ."  "  What  in  thunder  diye  want  to  sing  such 
all-fired  nice  tunes  for,  if  you  want  a  foUer  to  sit  still  and  bust  himself?  " 
On  the  present  occasion  there  we^  none  of  the  bine-ooats  present  and 
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aobodj  *^}mtt  htmmU,'*  Wt  irfUr  «Im  hpan  ma  Mi&^j  gwitkann  (of 
tbity^  perlii^M,  or  thereaboote)  rote  and  mppnmchtd  the  (more  or  kit) 
mend  detk.  He  iree  of  good  hei^  end  hed  bed  no  qnerrel  with  Ue 
eook.  HkB  wm^  might  liere  been  two  hundred ;  hit  generei  compfex- 
km  was  a  oool  permenent  pink  which  dmded  eiHatlceUy  into  the  warmer 
Magentetqoe  tbige  of  a  latge,  generoarij  nooridied,  and  gb>balari7  termi- 
nated note.  Hbelotbet  were  that  graj  hoineipQn  which  tokl  of  a  Pene- 
lope among  hie  wiTot ;  and  it  was  right  he  shoohl  liaTe  one,  for  in  some 
reepects  he  wat  the  **  nkm/K^ns  O^tmcwt^^  the  many  oonnseled  UljrMet  of 
Mormoninn.  He  was  the  historian  and  keeper  of  the  sacred  arduves, 
the  cooiin  of  the  martjnr  Ftophet  and  BeTelator  Joseph  —  George  Smith. 
He  wore  a  pair  of  silrer  mounted  spectacles ;  and  his  hair,  which  was 
rapidly  turning  white,  hong  in  long,  flossy  stnnds  from  about  a  fordkead 
iribose  slippery  shine  and  intellectual  h^ghi  and  bompiness  reminded 
me  of  Petriarch  Casby  in  «<  Little  Dorrit,"  while  it  snggerted  for  its  refol- 
genoe  a  supernatural  explanation.  Among  prqphets  and  seers  we  cannot 
expect  to  see  heads  crowned  with  festal  wreaths,  —  *^  Caput  nitidum 
mm  lieet  impedire  myrto "  (although  the  nose  did  look  secular  and 
temporal) ;  but  this  good  man's  polished  poll  mi^t  perchance  be  ao- 
counted  for  by  the  glaae  naturally  consequent  npon  the  habttnal  restii^ 
on  it  of  saintly  bales  and  tongues  of  fone 

Mr.  Smith  spoke  very  well.  I  don't  know  how  much  inspirataon  is 
claimed  for  the  Apostles  who  speak  on  Sunday,  but  if  he  was  not  in> 
spired  he  did  not  seem  to  mim  it,  for  much  that  goes  by  the  name  is  in- 
forior  to  his  sermon  in  good  sense  and  interest  He  reviewed  the  Mor- 
mon past  in  a  Tigorous  sketchy  way,  contrasting  it  with  the  present,  to 
show  how  manifestly  the  Saints  had  been  the  peculiar  oare  of  Pkoridenoe, 
and  how  mudi  cause  they  had  for  encouragement  regarding  the  future. 
His  references  to  the  early  persecution  of  the  sect  were  remarkably  tem- 
perate. I  was  surprised  to  ind  in  the  representatiTe  of  a  ftmily  wfaidi  had 
suffered  more  than  any  other  among  the  Mormons  from  the  rancor  of  te 
Gentiles,  altogether  the  calmest  spirit  manifested  by  any  Saint  I  heard 
broach  the  snbjeet  His  mood  was  humorous  and  hopefol,  and  when  he 
concluded  his  speech  his  audience  were  all  smiles  and  cheerfolaess.  One 
of  the  bishops  then  made  a  prayer ;  and  after  singing  another  hymn  the 
congregation  dispersed. 

Geei^  Smith's  reference  to  the  persecution  of  the  Saints  reviyed  in  my 
mind  die  memory  of  fects  without  taking  which  into  account  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  justioe  to  the  Mormon  people.  We  see  their  polygamy,  their 
disloysilfy,  their  cruelty  to  immigrants  passing  through  Utah  on  the  way 
te  California,  and  they  become  mere  devils  to  us,  without  one  bright  spot 
in  the  character,  one  atom  of  palliation  for  their  spirit  and  their  deeds. 
They  are  apeople  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  *-  not  goremed  by  the 
ordlnaiy  laws  of  human  nature  ^  Tindictive,  treacherous,  blood-thirsfy, 
nriioUf  bad.    Even  among  the  wildest^  nmst  reckless  of  the  neig^iborii^ 
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frontiewmeny  among  penons  claiming  n^lher  manls  nor  religion  of  their 
own,  the  Mormonfl  are  ipoken  of  as  a  distinct  race  of  beings^  possessing 
the  cra^ness  of  the  fox,  the  ferocity  of  the  bloodhound,  the  salacitx  ^ 
the  baboon,  and  the  absence  of  all  principle  which  characterizes  the 
brute  creation.  One  of  the  worst  men  that  I  met  between  the  Missouri 
BiTer  and  the  Pacific  spoke  to  me  of  them  with  a  shudder,  as  an  area 
thief  would  speak  of  a  murderer.  People  liying  east  of  the  Wahsatch 
talked  of  them  with  bated  breath,  if  indeed  they  mentioned  them  at  all 
— then  only  after  searching  scrutiny  of  me,  and  glancing  in  erery  direc- 
tion to  see  if  one  of  their  luriung  spies  might  not  chance  to  be  within 
earshot.  The  Gentile  settlers  in  ^e  mountains  seemed  to  hare  more 
iear  of  them  than  of  the  Indians  at  their  worst. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  reputation  is  not  so  much  an  annoyance 
as  a  satis&ction  to  the  Mormons.  It  is  not  the  mere  result  of  atrocities 
which  they  have  committed,  though  some  of  these,  Uke  the  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre,  are  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  every  Gentile 
heart;  but  part  of  the  Mormon  strategic  system,  inTented  and  carried  out 
in  all  its  manifold  complications  by  that  longest-headed  of  men,  Brigham 
Young.  He  knows  that  in  some  cases  not  only  a  good,  but  a  bad  name, 
is  better  than  riches.  The  current  knowledge  that  a  man  can  snuff  a 
candle  with  his  Derringer,  or  has  repeatedly  killed  his  man  on  the  "  field 
of  konoTf"  saves  him  many  an  insult  and  many  an  encounter.  Under  the 
protection  of  a  reputation  for  massacres,  Brigham  is  aware  that  his  people 
may  sheathe  the  bowie-knife,  and  attend  to  the  development  of  their 
country's  more  peaceful  resources.  He  chuckles  to  think  how  his  buga- 
boo  ke^M  the  ddldren  out  of  the  sweetmeats'-closet,  and  his  Guy  fri^tens 
the  cows  from  his  com.  Utah  needs  all  the  labor  she  can  possibly  get  in 
her  thirsty  fields  and  her  wooded  cafions ;  in  her  infant  shops  and  maniH 
fectories ;  on  her  mines  of  useful  and,  in  some  privately  known  localities, 
of  precious  metal ;  on  her  road  making,  her  city  building,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  her  Temple.  Every  man  spared  fitt>m  defianse  is  gained  by 
industry;  and  Brigham  alone  knows  how  much  is  saved  the  Church 
exchequer  in  fortreiaes,  military  equipments,  and  militia  drills,  by  the  hard 
earned  reputation  of  his  people  for  ferocity.  His  capital  lies  right  on  the 
transit  line  between  the  two  sea4)orders  of  the  Continent  Not  only 
peaceful  agriculturists  but  blacklegs  and  scamps  oi  every  kind  pass 
through  Salt  Lake  City,  on  Uieir  way  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
States.  All  trains  camp  in  or  about  the  city,  yet  he  never  needs  to 
reinforce  his  police ;  there  is  never  any  row  or  disturbance  among  them, 
because  an  undefinable  sense  of  prompt  and  certain  death  hangs  over 
eveiy  man  who  meditates  an  outrage  either  against  the  Mormons  or 
his  fellows.  The  emigrant  feels  that  his  steps  are  dogged  by  Mormon 
spies  every  rod  of  the  way  from  the  Missouri  Biver ;  that  the  ranchman 
on  the  mains,  anywhere  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Salt  Lake,  the  driver 
of  the  stage,  the  hunter,  the  guide,  even  the  other  emigrant  Uke 
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vbooi  )m  eaeooalen  on  the  iragr»  m»j  be  aotiag  ell  )m  does  Mid  mj%  to 
tbrenm  him  to  the  New  JeraMlem,  end  be  entered  oo  the  Prophet*  t  meiMH 
imndnm-book  againt t  his  airiTaL  So  his  ciivomspectMMi  iiiciwimm  until  it 
unoonts  to  fear,  and  an  abeolnte  awe  settles  ofcr  him  as  he  enten  the 
red  de&les  of  the  Wahsatch  Cafions. 

The  abundant  portion  of  the  Mormon  reputation  far  feroetty  which  is 
teue  must  be  read  in  ibp  light  of  the  past,  or  injustice  will  be  done  a 
hundred  thousand  touls  who,  in  spite  of  their  poljrgamy  and  dislojalty,  are 
still  our  fellow-citisens.  If  the  Mormons  are  TindiotiTe,  let  us  remember 
what  a  training  they  have  had.  In  1830  the  •*  Chnn^  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  "  was  first  organized  by  Joseph  Smi^  though  fe 
ten  years  preyious  he  had  professedly  lived  in  the  rece^A  of  oommunica- 
tftons  from  angeli,  Divine  inspirationy  and  all  the  other  signs  of  Apostle- 
ship.  Two  years  after,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1832,  at  Kirtknd,  Ohio,  a 
mob  tarred  and  feathered  him  and  his  disciple^  Sidney  Bigdon,  ibr 
pnMnnlgating  their  sentiments  by  word  and  practice.  (This  was  long 
before  polygamy  had  been  thought  of  as  a  tenet  in  the  Monnon  creed 
— the  Saint's  possoision  of  their  goods  in  common  being  their  most 
obnoxious  principle).  The  next  year,  tm  the  20th  of  July,  another  nkob 
tore  down  the  printing-office  of  the  eariiest  Mormon  newipsycr,  at 
Jackson  City,  Missouri ;  tarred,  feathered,  and  whipped  the  Saints,  and 
oompelled  the  leaders  to  leare  the  town  and  county ;  upon  which  they 
returned  to  Kirtland,  there  to  establish  another  peper,  and  lay  tbs 
oomer-stone  of  *'  Tlie  Lord's  House."  A  little  more  than  three  months 
after  (October  31  of  the  same  year),  tea  houses  inhabited  by  converts 
to  the  feith  were  destroyed  by  another  mob.  The  persecution  continued 
to  rage,  with  bloody  fighting,  till  the  4th  of  Horember,  when  all  the  Saints 
fled  to  Clay  County,  Missouri.  In  December,  the  Mormons  of  Van  Burea 
County,  Missouri,  were  attacked  by  their  Gentile  neighbors.  In  May, 
1886,  the  Clay  County  Mormons  were  driven  out,  and  went  to  Camll, 
Daviess,  and  Caldwell  Counties,  in  the  same  State — founding  in  the  hut 
of  the  three  a  town  called  ^  Far  West."  In  January,  1838,  after  tbs 
fiulure  of  their  bank,  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  were  compelled 
by  a  mob  to  flee  for  their  lives  from  Kirtland,  abandoning  a  *^  House  of 
the  Lord  "  which  had  cost  the  Mormons  $40,000.  The  July  following, 
about  a  hundred  femilies,  or  nearly  six  hundred  people,  were  driven  out 
of  Kirtland  for  Mormonism,  and  fled  to  Missouri.  In  August  and  Sqitem- 
ber,  having  attempted  to  elect  members  of  their  sect  to  county  offices  in 
Caldwell  and  Daviess  Counties,  Missouri,  they  were  again  mobbed ;  and 
in  one  instance  their  winning  the  election  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Gentiles 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  tamed  out  from  his  office  by  violenee 
the  officer  elected,  and  several  Mormons,  Brigham  Young  among  the 
number,  had  to  flee  for  their  lives  to  Quincy,  Illinois.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  the  Saints  were  driven  out  of  their  homes  in  Camll  County, 
after  a  pitched  battle.    There  was  another  battle  at  Crooked  Biver 
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Misflonri,  on  the  25tli,  in  irhich  seTeral  Mormons  were  killed.  On  the 
80th,  at  Ham's  Mills,  Missomi,  sixteen  adults  and  two  bojs  were 
slaughtered  by  a  mob,  in  cold  blood,  and  with  no  chance  or  weapons  to 
defend  themselyes.  On  the  1st  of  November,  die  town  of  Far  West  was 
plundered  by  a  mob,  who  captured  Joseph  Smith,  his  brother  Hiram,  and 
forty  other  Mormons,  and  after  a  mock  drum-head  courtHnartial  sentenced 
them  to  be  shot ;  but  Greneral  Doniphan  interposed  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  and  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Richmond,  Missouri, 
to  be  tried.  Here  the  civil  authorities  released  them  after  a  protracted 
confinement  in  jail,  but  they  narrowly  escaped  butchery  at  the  hands  of 
tlie  militia.  Many  other  Mormons  in  various  parts  of  the  State  suffered 
imprisonment  about  the  same  *time,  but  were  generally  released  without 
even  the  pretense  of  a  triaL  In  1939,  the  sect  moved  its  head-quarters  to 
Commerce,  aftierward  called  Nauvoo,  in  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  where 
the  Saints  had  rest  for  a  season,  and  the  town  increased  to  a  population 
of  15,000,  or  congiderably  over  three  fourths  of  the  present  size  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  June,  1841,  the  Missourians  attempted  to  get  Joe  Smith 
again  into  their  hands,  sending  into  Illinois  a  requisition  fit>m  their  Gov- 
ernor. On  this  requisition  he  was  arrested,  but  being  brought  up  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  at  Monmouth,  Illinois,  upon  examination  he  was 
instantiy  released.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1842,  he  was  arrested  on  a 
second  requisition,  but  discharged  as  before  —  his  arrest  being  adjudged 
groundless.  One  would  have  thought  this  second  defeat  of  his  enemies 
sufficient  to  discourage  them,  but  it  seems  not,  for  a  third  requisition  from 
the  Missouri  Grovemor  was  sent  for  him  on  the  26th  of  December,  in  the 
same  year — only  to  be  decided  null,  as  before,  on  the  5th  of  the  following 
month,  January,  1843.  It  reads  like  a  joke,  but  it  is  the  truth  that  on  the 
2Sd  of  June,  Smith  was  again  arrested,  to  be  released  on  the  2d  of  July. 
In  1844  the  Mormons  made  the  great  mistake  of  retaliating  religious  per- 
secution in  kind.  They  had  now  a  home  of  their  own,  where  their  influ- 
ence was  paramount,  and  might,  by  circumspect  behavior,  have  established 
their  position  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies.  But  as  usually  and  unfor- 
tunately happens  when  ill-luck  lets  up  the  persecuted,  they  used  their 
new-gained  power,  not  to  set  the  ignorant  and  malignant  who  had  perse- 
cuted them  a  better  example  of  religion  and  philosophy,  but  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  past  injuries  by  inflicting  the  like  on  others,  as  if  they  had 
all  the  while  been  seeking,  not  liberty  of  conscience,  but  liberty  to 
persecute ;  as  if  the  salve  for  their  own  wounds  was  to  stab  some  one 
else ;  as  if  an  injury  were  to  be  remedied,  not  by  trampling  it  under  the 
feet  of  the  injured,  but  by  passing  it  on  to  some  one  else.  The  "  Excelsior  " 
newspaper  having  libeled  Prophet  Smith,  was  visited  by  the  Mormon 
marshal  and  his  constables,  who  smashed  its  press  and  burned  its  types. 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Law,  the  proprietors,  sued  out  a  warrant  against  Joe 
Smith,  the  marshal,  and  other  Mormons,  accessory  to  the  destruction  of 
the  pivperty,  who  resisted  the  sheriff  when  he  came  to  serve  it,  and 
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oonlpened  liim  to  summon  the  Stale  rnOitiA  to  bit  aid,  oiillie  tdi  of  liaj, 
1844.  On  t)ie  1 7Ui  of  Jane,  he  socceeded  in  arresting  Smiih,  who,  u 
usual,  was  released  after  a  lew  days'  imprisonment  Meanwhile  the 
llonnons  were  ready  U>  defend  their  Prophet  the  moment  he  should  ghe 
the  word.  On  the  24&  of  June,  the  GoTemor  pledged  his  word  and  die 
honor  of  the  State  for  the  personal  safety  of  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith, 
and  their  followers  if  they  would  oompromise  for  the  sake  of  soothing  the 
exacerbated  people  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  going  to  Carthage  to 
be  tried.  The  Mormons  must  hare  been  sadly  deficient  at  that  time, 
both  in  angelic  and  legal  adrisen,  for  a  heavenly  rerelation,  or  an  hour's 
talk  in  the  back-office  of  any  country  lawyer,  would  have  shown  them  diat 
this  pledge  in  a  practical  point  of  view  was  not  worth  tlie  breath  it  was 
uttered  with,  —  a  State,  like  a  private  corporation,  having  no  honor,  and  that 
of  its  executive,  however  valuable  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  poesessittg 
no  official  weight  whatever.  Deserted  alike  of  angels  and  attorneys,  the 
over-credulous  Saints  permitted  themselves  to  be  disarmed  and  sent  to 
Carthage,  under  the  escort  of  a  company  of  militia  bitterly  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  next  day  the  prisoners  were  arrested  by  the  authcHrities  of 
Hancock  County,  Illinois,  on  a  cliarge  of  treason.  Two  days  after,  on  die 
afternoon  of  June  27th,  they  discovered  how  little  the  most  sincerely  given 
private  pledge  could  avail  for  their  protection  when  a  mob  of  Missouri- 
ans,  whose  number  have  been  variously  stated,  but  were  certainly 
over  a  hundred,  came  to  Carthage  jail,  beat  down  its  iron  doors,  and 
butchered  both  the  Smiths,  in  cold  blood,  besides  infficting  serious  injuries 
upon  other  of  the  prisoners.  On  the  4Ui  of  October,  Brigham  Young 
succeeded  Joe  Smith  in  the  first  Presidency  of  the  Latter-Day  Church, 
and  early  in  the  next  year,  1845,  **by  special  revelation,"  decided  diat 
the  Mormons  must  leave  Nauvoo.  This  decifHon  was  as  long-headed  as 
Brigham's  usually  are,  for  it  enabled  the  Saints  to  say  that  they  had 
taken  the  initiative,  and  had  not  been  expelled  by  the  action  of  the  State 
Legislature,  repealing  the  charter  of  Nauvoo,  which  took  place  nearly  ten 
months  after,  on  September  24  th,  1845.  Though  they  had  anticipated 
this,  it  was  not  until  it  had  taken  place  that  they  decided  where  to  go.  Im- 
mediate settlement  of  this  question  became  necessary.  Brigham  Toung 
and  the  Pratts  —  the  latter  perhaps  the  best  educated  and  most  scientific 
men  in  the  sect,  as  the  former  was  the  man  most  thoughtful  and  capable 
in  an  executive  point  of  view — had  read  with  great  interest  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont's  reports  of  his  Rocky  Mountain  explorations,  which  at  that  time 
were  received  by  every  investigadng  mind  with  the  delight  of  some 
fiiscinating  romance,  and  proposed  to  the  convendon  appointed  to  deliber- 
ate upon  the  future  resting-place  of  their  ark,  that  a  pioneer  company 
should  be  sent  in  Fremont's  track  to  prospect  for  a  suitable  situadon. 
This  counsel  prevailed  over  a  multitude  of  others,  and  in  1846,  all  but  a 
few  hun^d  of  the  Saints  abandoned  Nauvoo  for  Council  Bluffs,  Garden 
Grove,  and  Mount  Pisgah,  in  Iowa ;  one  band  of  2,000  Monnons  crossing 
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tlie  Mississippi  on  the  iee»  in  the  month  of  Febmarj.  In  the  September 
following,  after  a  battle  ^f  three  days'  duration,  lasting  from  the  10th  to 
the  ISth,  the  rear-guard  of  the  Saints,  which  had  stayed  behind  to  settle 
up  their  affiurs,  were  forcibly  driven  out  of  NauYoo,  and  now  the  entire 
Mormon  body,  with  the  exception  of  missionaries  and  secret  agents, 
whom  it  has  always  been  the  Mormon  policy  to  keep  scattered  among  the 
Gentiles,  as  a  sort  of  picket-line  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  1847,  Brigham  Young  with  his  pioneer  party  of  143 
men  and  70  wagons  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  Lord's  revelation,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred,  delivered  to 
Brigham  by  an  angel,  the  night  previous,  on  Ensign  Peak,  selected  what 
wifai  then  a  wild  waste  of  artemisias  and  saltworts,  tenanted  only  by  sag^- 
oocks,  badgers,  and  Gro-Shoot  Indians,  as  the  future  site  of  Grod's  king- 
dom upon  earth.  The  anniversary  of  this  day  is  the  real  Mormon  inde- 
pendence day,  and  kept  by  them  with  much  more  dclat  than  the  4th. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  their  history  further.  I  have  only 
endeavored  to  show  that  up  to  the  period  of  their  settlement  in  the  land 
where  at  present  they  hold  the  paramount  authority,  they  had  scarcely 
known  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  question  of  their  theology  and 
their  morals  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  Their  tenets  were 
doubtless  extremely  offensive  to  their  neighbors  on  this  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri ;  they  cannot  &il  to  offend  the  good  taste  and  the  religious  sense 
of  any  people  indoctrinated  into  the  principles  of  Christian  civilization. 
But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  their  perpetual  molestation  by  mob 
violence  during  the  entire  period  of  their  stay  in  the  States,  was  persecu- 
tion of  the  bitterest  character.  One  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  the 
very  civilization  and  Christianity  which  their  tenets  offend  is  the  doo- 
trine  of  religious  tolerance.  The  light  by  whose  ray  mankind  have 
learned  the  Msity  of  those  doctrines  which  constitute  the  staple  of  Mor- 
monism,  is  the  very  same  light  by  which  mankind  have  discovered  the 
loathsomeness  of  religious  persecution.  And  whether  religious  persecu- 
tion be  loathsome  or  not,  —  whether  or  not  the  Mormons  in  some  cases 
infringed  by  the  practice  of  their  belief  upon  the  rights  of  adjoining  com- 
munities, —  they  were  certainly  harassed  and  injured  to  a  degree  which 
may  abundantly  explain  any  bitterness  of  feeling  which  they  now  cherish 
toward  their  former  neighbors.  I  have  no  desire  to  set  myself  up  either 
as  their  advocate  or  judge ;  I  am  only  one  among  the  many  students  of 
their  problem ;  and  it  becomes  such  an  one  to  array  all  the  facts  he  finds 
accessible  that  he  may  understand  every  phenomenon  of  4heir  peculiar 
existence.  Were  I  one  of  the  early  chemists  studying  the  subject  of  the 
compound  SOs  HO,  and  should  find  that  one  of  its  phenomena  was 
acidity,  I  certainly  should  not  be  thought  particularly  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  sulphm:  because  I  was  stringent  in  my  quantitative  analysis  of  the  oxy- 
gen and  water  which  are  demanded  to  explain  how  the  sulphur  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  exhibit  an  acid  reaction.    The  Mormons,  like  any  other 
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nommwnhy  umtimg  wankind,  aie  a  tampomoAi  mamjGpD^tHm  «^  Imw 
known  them  would  tell  me  thnt  I  might  pfem  the  figae  itill  fivther  witb* 
ont  breeking  ite  beck  end  cell  then  a  •ulphmoiu  compoand*  Thejr  en  n 
eonqxmnd  who  exhibit  in  the  moet  decided  degree  the  phenomenon  of 
addity.  If  we  really  care  to  come  at  the  truth  about  them,  or  have  aajr 
other  object  than  that  of  gratifying  dislike  by  denonciation,  we  nuua 
oonaent  entireljr  to  dimim  the  ipirit  of  the  qiecial  pleeder  on  either  eidey 
and  adopting  that  of  the  philoet^her,  to  wdgh  digpeirionetely  all  the 
circumitanoes  through  which  they  have  been  brooght  to  their  present  ooo- 
ditaon  of  hatred  and  vindictiTeness.  This  spears  to  me  the  onlj  way  to 
study  either  an  individual  man  or  a  body  of  men,  and  it  is  in  acoordanee 
with  this  way  that  I  hare  rehearsed  the  grieTaaces  which  the  Mormona 
endured  in  the  States, —  grierances  of  such  sore  and  eoattnoons  chap- 
aeter  as  might  well  turn  any  body  of  men  into  lBbmaenti»s,  without  regard 
to  the  question  whether  their  religion  was  &lse  or  tree.  When  I  found  a 
man  as  dispassionate  as  George  Smith  ^ipeared  inhis  redtai  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured  by  his  sect,  and  recollected  that  two  of  his  cousins  had  been 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  eneaues  of  whom  he  spoke  ;  when  I  reoo^ 
lected  how  repeatedly  Brigham  Young  had  carried  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
been  driven  from  home,  property,  everything  a  man  holds  dearest,  yet  saw 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  controlled  his  temper  and  seldom 
spoke  revengefully,  I  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  at  least  m  this  re- 
spect the  intellectual  greatness  of  the  men,  whatever  I  might  think  of  their 
views  upon  theokgy  and  religion.  If  those  are  &ise,  the  triumph  of  sel^ 
control  in  the  men  is  all  the  greater,  for  they  achieve  it  without  the 
help  of  that  great  adjuvant  to  calmness  and  selPcontrol, — the  being 
rigkL  The  world's  archives  furnish  their  students  with  many  a  sad  story 
of  people  whom  the  verdict  of  humanity  now  calls  right  using  their  first 
hour  of  freedom  to  enslave,  their  first  firm  foothold  to  supplant,  their  first 
refiige  from  murder  to  slay  their  fellow-men.  The  gallery  of  histerie 
paintings  in  which  hang  the  grandest  battle-pieces  between  Siqierstitiont 
Tyranny,  and  Corruption  on  the  one  side,  Truth,  Freedom,  and  Holiness 
on  the  other,  contains  dark  alcoves  where  the  philosopher  must  turn  aside 
to  blush  for  his  race  as  he  sees  laid  in  with  a  bloody  brush  pictures  of  the 
Protestant  just  escaped  from  rack  and  fi^;ot  dragging  thither  Asian  and 
Skeptic  with  fiieshly  unfettered  hands ;  and  the  Puritan  importing  across 
the  sea  the  lash  and  the  halter  which  he  had  fied  from  when  wielded  by 
Prdacy,  to  lay  them  on  the  backs  and  tighten  them  round  the  necks  of 
Quaker  and  oi  Indian.  Yet  these  were  good  men,  and  had  a  strength  to 
rely  on,  which  does  not  belong  to  errorists  like  the  Mormons.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  spirit  of  the  latter  when  we  disapprove  it  most. 

The  noble  spectacle  oi£  a  people  breaking  the  yoke  of  tyranny  to  make 
freedom  general  is  preserved  for  the  generations  which  are  to  come  after. 
The  utmost  that  history  thus  for  shows  us  is  a  people  breaking  the  yoke 
for  their  own  fireedom's  sake.    Much  has  been  said  by  pc^ralar  speaken 
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is  praim  of  llie  Pilgrim  Fathers,  m  men  who  cvMsed  a  wiatiy  sea  and 
buried  themselTes  in  savage  fiirestSi  to  establish  the  great  doctrine  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  Much  as  those  brave  men  are  to  be  reTerenced, 
such  an  assertion  respecting  them  seems  incorrect.  They  left  their  Eng« 
lish  homes  and  sought  the  American  wilderness  not  finr  liberty  of  con* 
science  but  for  liberty  of  CaMnism.  Grant  if  we  will  the  superiority  of 
their  s^  of  doctrines  over  those  of  Prelacy ;  we  are  still  compelled  to 
own  that  their  motive  in  obtaining  fireedom  was  nowise  nobler  than  that 
of  the  Laud  Action  in  seeking  supremacy.  The  liberty  sought  by  both 
High  Churchman  and  Puritan  was  liberty  to  worship  Grod  as  their  own 
oonsciences  dictated — not  the  liberty  of  all  men  to  do  the  same.  To 
acknowledge  this  is  no  derogation  from  the  purity  of  nature,  the  inflexible 
uprightness,  the  truthAilness  of  soul,  which  their  bitterest  enemies  equally 
widi  their  warmest  friends  must  accord  to  the  eariy  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  it  is  only  doing  them  justice  to  define  their  claims  to  ad- 
miration accurately.  We  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  their  real 
excellences  by  taking  in  their  defense  an  untenable  stand  on  virtues 
which  they  had  not, —  virtues  which  at  that  day  were  possessed  by  no 
people  on  the  globe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  liberty 
of  conscience  as  an  abstract  principle  was  the  Utopian  dream  of  mild 
enthusiasts ;  had  it  been  proposed  as  a  rule  of  general  application  of 
nationai  and  ecclesiastical  government,  it  would  have  been  scouted  from 
the  benches  of  Convocation  and  the  seats  of  General  Assembly  alike. 
The  furthest  attainment  that  had  been  made  by  any  people  was  the  dis- 
covery that  their  own  beliefs  were  right,  and  that  no  sacrifice  of  life  or 
property  was  too  great  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  unmolested  indul- 
gence. This  was  a  great  advance  from  the  servility  and  nonchalance 
which  considered  individual  opinion  a  matter  of  no  consequence  com- 
pared with  homogeneous  institutions  and  the  smooth  working  of  mankind 
under  one  supreme  hand  and  eye,  like  a  vast  senseless  machine, — a  great 
advance,  but  it  was  not  liberty  of  conscience.  The  i^  was  not  ripe  for 
the  reception  of  that  doctrine,  and  to  deny  its  possession  even  by  the 
brave  men  from  whose  veins  much  of  our  country's  best  blood  is  derived, 
is  merely  to  confess  that  they  had  not  reached  a  pinnacle  of  intellectual 
progress  which  was  utterly  inaccessible  to  any  people  at  that  day,  —  a 
height  which  we  ourselves  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  them 
have  only  just  reached,  and  on  which  even  we  stand  but  totteringly. 
They  are  as  little  to  blame  for  not  having  attained  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
of  conscience  as  distinct  fk>m  liberty  of  their  particular  conscience,  as 
they  are  for  not  making  a  screw-steamer  of  their  May^Flower,  establishing 
telegraph  lines  between  their  Massachusetts  settlements,  or  printing  the 
sermons  of  Cotton  Mather  on  a  ten-cylinder  press.  Hiere  was,  therefore, 
no  inconsistency  in  their  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  them  at 
Plymouth,  as  they  had  been  persecuted  by  those  who  differed  from  them 
in  London,  though  they  would  have  been  most  indefensibly  inconsistent 


bad  they  iMlly  iM  «p  te  doleBdm  oT  lilMtj  cf  eoBideiiM^  Hever 
OModid  they  blame  tfaflir  ueniei  OB  «Im  groaad  of  their  TioUtiiJ^  mefa 
lilMrty ;  tlwir  griereaoe  hj  mmply  ia  tlie  &e(  theft  tiiejr  thflOBs^TeB^  poe- 
aeiaing  die  only  tmlh,  were  oppmnd  by  errorifts  over  whom  they  should 
heve  been  raprene ;  end  the  mooieBt  that  they  obtained  such  snpremaey, 
wHhoQt  a  tiioiigbt  thai  they  were  Tiolating  a  nniyerfal  right  of  i*itW*r*, 
they  tamed  the  tabhe  on  error  and  lappfeaeed  it  with  its  own  weapoaa* 

I  do  not  know  where  to  kMik  for  an  inatanee  of  freedom  aooght  for  ita 
own  beloved  take  —  not  aMrely  aa  a  penmial  privilqpe,  bat  aa  the  fraa- 
ehiae  of  hnmanity.  Even  we,  the  acknowledged  ooWM)earert  of  liberty — 
we,  the  American  people,  who  have  fought  the  fiercest  battles  of  history, 
borne  the  Utterast  pangs,  safTered  the  haidest  deprirations,  and  won  the 
grandest  triomphs,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Englaiui  with  one  hand,  while 
we  riveted  oar  own  on  the  neck  of  Afiica  with  the  other.  England  drove 
oot  the  Stuarts  and  sobjugated  Irelaad  with  fire  and  sword,  under  prea- 
Bure  of  one  and  the  saoM  popular  impulse ;  Holland  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fruitfUest  mother  of  freeoien  and  the  emelest  mistress  of  slaves; 
tiie  sound  of  the  lash,  and  the  groans  of  the  tortured  bondsnun  went  op 
to  plead  with  God  against  her  from  all  her  tropical  oolonies,  before  the 
aongs  of  lofty  fiuth,  or  the  cheers  of  glorious  triumph  died  on  the  ears 
of  baflled  Alva ;  France  rescued  herself  from  the  Bouriwna  and  murdered 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  The  philosopher  looks  in  vain  through  time,  and 
round  the  world,  to  find  a  people  dedicated  to  any  liberty  except  its  own ; 
and  gives  up  the  hope  of  beholding  such  in  his  day,  with  a  resignation 
bom  only  of  the  perception  that  America,  through  a  snocession  of  fiery 
ftnaces,  is  surely  getting  purified  to  take  that  place  of  sublime  distinction 
in  the  eyes  of  his  great  grandchildran. 

Least  of  all  the  persecuted  faiths  does  Mormonism  eontemplate  liberty 
of  conscience  as  a  principle  of  national  organiaatlon.  Nothing  but  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  authority  in  its  symbols  of  court,  caap^  and 
executive,  prevent  Utah  from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  most  unmingled 
tyranny  which  the  worid  ever  saw.  Even  the  wisest  and  most  dispaision- 
ate  of  the  Mormon  leaders  look  upon  popular  fireedom,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, as  a  rerj  undesirable  thing.  None  of  them  remember  their  re- 
peated expulsions  from  home,  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  the  murder  of 
their  sons,  the  atrocities  of  all  kinds  which  they  suffered  from  mobs,  aa 
outrageous  because  they  violated  a  principle,  but  solely  because  directed 
against  them,  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Had  the  mob  been  a  Monnon 
one,  its  object  the  propagandism  instead  of  the  extirpation  of  Joe  Smith's 
doctrine,  and  its  victims  the  Gendles  instead  of  the  Saints,  its  whole  moral 
character  in  their  eyes  would  have  been  diametrically  different  They 
put  down  dissent  with  the  same  strong  hand  whidi  smote  them  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  held  the  minority.  Nor  is  this  course  on  their  part  the 
result  of  unreasoning  indignation  —  a  mob-method  of  settling  differences 
Uke  that  firom  wliich  they  suffered  in  Missouri.  It  is  the  Mormon  theory 
of  government*—  the  organic  principle  of  Mormonism. 
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Herein  liee  the  pc^tical  orime  of  the  •ystem  — heve  is  the  gfoond  of 
inevitable  ooliiaon  between  Morraonism  and  the  €rO¥emment — the  ine- 
radicable root  of  bitterness  springing  up  between  the  now  isolated  nation- 
ality under  Brigliaoi  Yotu^  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
sniTonnd  and  hare  the  supremacy  over  it.  Mormonism  is  a  distinct,  sys- 
tematic, dispassionate  contradiction  of  the  American  idea.  Its  position  is 
one  of  avowed  and  eisential  hostUlty  to  that  of  the  nation.  Its  leaders  find 
a  serious  grievance  in  the  deUy  of  Congress  to  grant  Utah  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  State.  Here  they  do  not  diow  the  practical  wisdom  and 
fovesight  which  have  characterised  their  views  and  decided  their  action 
in  many  other  instances.  To  make  Utah  a  State  would  be  their  own  in- 
evitable destruction.  They  deure  the  State  rank  as  an  addition  to  their 
own  emolument)  pride,  and  power.  They  would  fain  possess  a  State 
constitution,  as  the  Philistines  wanted  Samson,  for  their  sp<Hrt.  They 
would  reduce  it  to  the  instrument  of  their  pleasure ;  shearing  it  of  the 
strength  which  endangers  tyrants ;  blindii^  it  of  the  vigilance  wliich  pro- 
tects the  people;  making  it  play  at  their  feasts,  the  guardian  of  freedom 
reduced  to  a  minister  of  their  pomp,  little  dreaming  that  the  blinded 
giant  must  surely  rise  in  his  wrath,  and,  bowing  on  the  pillars,  bring  their 
Dagon  temple  to  the  ground.  Woe  to  Mormonism  the  day  that  Utah 
becomes  a  State !  In  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  fourth  section  of  Article  Fourth  it  is  thus  written :  — 

*^  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Uni&n  a  re- 
ptMicanform  of  government" 

Hiese  words  are  the  death-warrant  of  Mormonism.  So  long  as  Utah 
remains  a  Territory,  the  way  in  which  its  internal  affairs  are  managed, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  technicality  may  be  left  comparatively  undisturbed 
by  Congress,  provided  only  that  the  national  courts  are  respected,  and 
the  national  taxes  paid.  The  supreme  people  of  the  United  States  may 
blink  at  the  fact  that  its  territorial  dticens  are  living  under  the  yoke  of 
^^  despotism,  —  especially  while  the  majori^  of  those  citizens  accept  that 
y<^e,  —  for  the  Constitution  only  pledges  its  guarantee  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  to  States.  But  once  make  Utah  a  State,  and  the  last 
technical  quibble  is  swept  firom  under  the  feet  of  Mwmonism.  That  in- 
stant, and  it  becomes  the  solemn  duty  of  the  nation  —  a  duty  which  it  can- 
not shirk  if  it  would ;  a  duty  whose  neglect  would  violate  the  oi^ganic  in- 
strument and  ]»inciple  of  its  existence ;  a  duty  from  which  it  cannot  on 
any  plea  absolve  itself  without  confessing  its  imbecility  and  branding 
itself  with  contempt  before  the  world — to  extirpate  Mormonism  as  a  civil 
institution  firom  the  soil  of  Deseret  forever. 

Mormonism  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  retrogression  toward  the  ante-Christian 
ages;  a  cession  of  all  the  ground  which  has  been  won  firom  Ignorance  and 
Despotism  since  the  birth  of  Christ ;  a  surrender  of  every  stroi^hold  and 
charter  of  fireedom  for  which  patriots  and  martyrs  have  shed  their  blood ; 
a  confession  that  all  reform  has  only  been  a  worse  deforming ;  that  prog- 
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bcm  ostflriflniiiNi }  tttfit  vm  ipraid  of  popvdxr  enllghteiuiirat 
hM  only  plimged  tike  world  ialo  deeper  gloom ;  ^st  lite  cirfl  and  TeB^ 
kms  omanctptioM  wkioh  Imvo  ooit  hnonHuty  daring  oar  en  tenfold  more 
agoay  than  Ium  been  endured,  More  teeri  than  have  been  died,  more 
yearnings  and  ilrhiaga  than  bave  been  Mt  ibr  any  oiber  cause  to  which 
Ha  baart  can  be  devoted,  are  all  nangbt  or  worse  tban  nangbt, —  as  so  many 
stops  in  a  oootm  steadily  and  eontlnnoasly  wrong  since  the  day  that  man 
eamged  fiom  tbe  dark  portals  of  Idolatry  and  Judaism. 

On  the  otber  hand  Repnblicaaism  stands  forth  as  the  representative 
and  ooneretofonn  of  bmnan  progress.  It  is  the  embodied  idea  of  growth ; 
the  solid,  aggressive  assertion  of  the  fket  that  man  has  become  wiser,  bet- 
ter, happier  with  every  step  of  the  Christian  era ;  that  the  triumph  of 
popular  principles  is  the  triumph  of  God ;  that  the  utmost  independence 
of  individual  thouj^t  and  action  consistent  iHth  the  enjoyment  of  eqnal 
independenoe  by  his  neighbor  b  every  man's  right,  and  the  most  &vor- 
able  condition  Ibr  his  perfection  in  goodneis ;  in  fine,  diat  die  world  has 
bettered  and  b  bettering  every  year  by  an  equitable  distribution  of  its  ad- 
vantages throttgliout  society,  and  that  man's  conscience  is  inviolable: 
these  are  the  things  which  America  stands  in  the  lists  of  nations  to 
affirm ;  these,  if  need  be,  to  defend  with  the  right  arm  of  power. 

Nothing  can  bring  the  Mormon  and  the  national  ideas  together.  There 
b  BO  more  compromise  between  tliem  than  between  ice  and  fire,  dark- 
ness and  lig^t.  They  are  diametrically  opposed  fiirces.  They  are  as  un- 
mizable  as  water  and  oil.  Absence  of  contact  between  them  can  alone 
prevent  their  collisioB.  Theirs  is  an  irrepressible  conflict,  —  as  irrepress- 
ible as  that  between  the  national  idea  and  slavery,  —  and  thb  conflict 
must  terminate  as  that  one  did,  with  the  triumph  of  the  national  idea. 
The  Mormons  feel  the  parallel  instinctiTely  and  reveal  the  feeling  uncon- 
sciously, in  asserting,  as  they  often  do,  and  as  Brigham  Toung  did  to  me 
on  the  evening  of  the  ball,  that  the  very  same  spirit  whlcli  drore  them 
from  the  East  brought  on  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion.  They  realize  the 
feet  that  *'  two  cannot  walk  together  except  diey  be  agreed,"  and  their 
system  i^  so  inherently  and  utterly  obnoxious  to  that  wliich  founds  and 
maintains  our  free  institutions,  that  agreement  b  as  impossible  as  it  would 
be  between  America  and  an  independent  state  of  cannibak,  infanticides, 
or  vridow-bumera,  which  by  some  magic  had  been  transplanted  from  the 
Marquesas,  China,  or  Hindostan  inttf  the  place  now  occupied  by  Georgia. 
TIfte  safety  from  disturbance  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Mormonitm  at  Salt  Lake 
has  been  due  entirely  to  its  isolation.  This  cannot  continue  always.  The 
Pacific  Railroad  will  break  it  up  entirely.  When  Utah  becomes  readily 
aooesrible,  the  Gentile  element,  led  by  motives  of  aggrandizement  and  the 
sanitary  advantages  of  Utah  as  a  residence,  will  come  pouring  in  upon 
the  Saints  as  at  l^auvoo.  Then  the  National  Government  will  possess  a 
constttaency  in  the  Salt  Lake  region  which  will  demand  its  interposi- 
tion for  their  defense,  and  the  American  and  Momon  syrtems  will  in* 
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itaiiftlj  come  togtliher  in  tlie  skoek  oi  a  oonflkt  idiieh  thoogh  nmoh  more 
ptomptljr  settled  then  tbet  firom  which  we  haye  just  emerged  camxyt  fidl, 
tf  the  present  Mormon  leaders  are  aliTe,  to  be  as  blood j. 

I  find  extreme  tmoertaint/  preyailing  at  the  East  in  regard  to  the  Mor- 
mon character  and  desUay ;  bnt  on  no  parttcnlar  point  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, than  on  this — how  the  ooUision  which  I  haye  called  ineyitable  wHl 
occoTy  and  how  it  will  be  settled.  Many  good  and  wise  men,  to  whose 
moral  natures  poi jgamj  is  abhorrent,  are  still  unable  to  see  how  it  can 
eyer  become  a  yalid  ground  for  the  interference  of  the  National  Goyem- 
ment.  To  such,  any  goyemmentai  disturbance  of  local  customs  regarding 
marriage,  looks  as  tyrannous  as  dictation  concerning  statutes  of  diyorce. 
If  CJongress  is  to  decide  that  a  man  may  not  many  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
why,  they  ask,  may  it  not  also  settle  the  question  as  to  what  constitules 
the  legal  ground  of  separation  ?  In  the  minority  of  the  States  nothing 
but  infidelity  is  admitted  as  such  a  ground ;  in  a  few  States  the  decree  of 
diyorce  is  issued  upon  the  simple  proof  of  marital  unhi^ipiness.  In  the 
latter  States  both  the  diyocoed  parties  ave  iSrot  to  contract  firesh  alliances. 
But,  supposing  that  such  diyocoed  parties  should  come  into  one  of  the 
former  class  of  States  and  select  new  partners,  in  this  State  they  would  be 
guilty  of  bigamy,  their  former  partners  not  haying  been  separated  fiom 
them  on  any  ground  allowed  by  the  State.  Why  should  not  such  a  case 
of  bigamy  be  made  the  subject  of  Congressioiial  legislation  as  well  as 
that  of  Utah?  Moreoyer,  marriage  seems  essentially  to  belong  to  those 
matters  which  are  with  most  propriety  settled  m  foro  eonteieniim;  or,  if 
we  regard  the  importance  of  that  relation  in  its  bearings  on  the  neigUwrs 
of  the  married,  as  settling  to  a  great  extent  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
the  social  system,  legislation  upon  it  may  most  naturally  be  committed 
to  the  community  immediately  concerned.  Those  who  haye  fayored  na- 
tional legislation  against  polygamy  are  in  the  habit  of  oompamg  it  with 
slayery  —  an  institution  wi^  which  Congress  to  a  certain  extent  was 
always  obliged  to  concern  itself^  and  which,  finally,  it  was  compdled  by 
ratificatory  action,  at  least,  to  destroy,  in  spite  of  the  feet  that  it  was  do- 
mestic and  internal  to  separate  independent  States.  The  anakgy,  how^ 
eyer,  is  a  strained  one.  In  the  humanitarian  point  of  yiew,  dayery  and 
polygamy  are  entirely  different.  The  slaye  is  held  compulsorily ;  in  Utah 
the  wife  of  the  polygambt  is  not  obliged  to  stay  with  him  a  single  day 
after  she  is  dissatisfied.  She  has  merely  to  go  to  Brigham  Yoang  and 
inferm  him  that  she  is  uaha]^  with  her  hnsbaad ;  upcm  which,  after  sn^ 
fident  inyestigation  to  ascertain  that  her  step  is  deliberate,  and  not  the 
result  of  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  the  consequences  of  which  she  would  repent 
in  her  qalmer  moments,  the  iVesident  decrees  a  divoroe  immediately. 
Cases  haye  occurred  in  which  a  woman  entered  Brigham's  office  the  w^ 
of  one  man  and  went  out  of  it  another^s.  Nor  does  polygamy  resemble 
slayery  in  the  expaasiyenesa  of  its  results.  The  fiiet  that  a  negro  could 
be  made  to  produce  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  eotton  on  one  tenth  of 
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tfaeoudByla  ted  mmI  dolbes  te  wUdi  a  dmikr  aaooiit  of  labor  «mU 
boprocwodfam  AepoowitfreoMM,teadodtodop>ccioteliborthffoi^ 
out  llie  otttiro  eovatry;  aad  irkea»  m  oAn  b^ipenod,  eopooiaUj  oaoiig 
Ae  cUflt  of  alsvw  nmMag  torn  •laveiy's  frvorftte  pcaetftoo  of  **  miieoge- 
BOlioii,''  not  onlj  bnrte  labor,  bat  a  hif^  grade  of  awebaaieal  ingeaoity 
and  artiitle  ikiU,  ooold  bo  procuiad  lor  Ibe  Mill  aiinoter  teetioB  of  aa 
oquallj  aoooonplidfted  white  aiaa'a  wagee,  —  not  oaly  mnsealar  atraagtil, 
bat  intelloetaal  abiUtf  iru  nndoriold  and  degraded  throogh  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ae  land.  Bat  the  poaibilitf  of  manrjdag  two  wires  in  Utah 
affecte  none  of  the  partneri  to  HMmogamie  aiafriegOB  ia  other  parts  of  the 
eoantiy —  does  not  degrade  Ae  nuoital  relation,  nor  alter  the  MoedaoM 
of  the  tie  and  the  oonditioB  of  the  nanrled  woman  ebeiHiere.  In  fiKt» 
Ae  example  of  a  polygamic  oommanltf  operates,  bj  w^  of  wsnda|^  to 
ittteasiiy  Ae  monogamie  spirit  of  people  bofood  Ae  booadaiy  of  iu  im- 
mediate inflnenfio.  To  say  the  least,  the  marriage  qnestloo  is  a  Yorj  del- 
ioate  aad  oompticsted  one^  and  the  central  power  of  a  Union  like  oar  own 
most  hesitate  long  beiire  it  tooehes  the  question  in  any  Territory  or  State. 

Bat  there  is  ao  need  of  soch  aa  interference.  ETory  end  whidi  might 
be  attained  by  it  may  be  secoredwitfaoBtninning  the  risk  of  estaUishing 
a  bad  precedent — of  acting  aneonstlUiUonally  agatast  the  liberty  ok 
eonseieace  and  popular  sorereigntf — by  a  method  mvch  sim|4er,  even 
thoa^  lem  direct,  aad  so  fiur  flom  being  open  to  serious  objections  on  the 
ground  of  our  republicaa  prindples,  certain  to  be  demanded  in  obedi- 
ence to  those  principles,  ibr  the  settlement  of  the  Mormon  question,  at  no 
distant  day.  Tim  moment  that  Momoaism  becomes  a  power  dangerous 
to  the  peaoe  and  supreamoy  of  the  Union,  admit  Utah  into  the  sisteriiood 
of  Stales,  and  fidiill  to  her  people  the  oonstitotional  guarantee  of  a 
republican  ferm  of  gorenunent  For  the  attainment  of  that  end,  Congress 
will  be  compelled  to  deprive  the  Church  of  all  eiril  authority;  and  the 
unhallowed  union  of  Church  and  State  once  tsrmiaated,  Monaoaism 
neoesssrily  sinks  to  the  level  of  any  other  sect  That  sinking  meaas 
destruction.  Episeopaoy  and  Plesbyterianism  flourish  still  more  heshhfly, 
as  we  have  seea  in  this  country,  when  disentangled  from  the  coiTupChug 
embrace  of  civil  power;  no  longer  state  churches,  as  in  England  and 
Scotland,  they  become  chnrehes  of  the  peo|4e,  and  draw  fresh  blood  from 
the  greati  warm  heart  oa  which  they  were  natardly  oMant  to  lie :  but 
liormonism  has  no  popular  basis— >  it  must  have  authority,  or  perish.  It 
is  govenunent  as  mochas  it  is  worship — it  is  a  despotism  in  both ;  inline, 
it  is  Judaism  revived,  or  rather,  galvaaiaed  into  a  mockery  of  life,  end 
adapted  to  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  particulBn  where  it  has  not 
inee  anough  to  adapt  tiie  nineteenth  century  to  itsel£ 

1  hare  repeatedly  ssserted  that  Mormonism  is  Judaismi,  and  this  seems 
the  best  place  to  eattndae  how  frr  that  assertion  may  be  verified.  There 
has  always  beea  a  JndaJring  tendency  at  woi^  with  greater  or  less  vigor, 
ia  the  body  of  Christian  civiliaataon.    It  troubled  the  Apostle%  vte  oodd 
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•carcely  leave  their  floeks  before  Jnduttie  teachers  sprang  up  among 
them,  and  tried  to  bring  them  ImAl  under  the  fwrner  joke  of  bondage. 
It  has  manifested  itself  ever  since,  in  efforts  made  to  substitute  cumbrous 
rituais  fat  the  simple  worship  of  a  loving  nature  and  righteous  living ; 
sacred  places  like  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  like  Borne  and  the  Temple,  or 
the  church  edifice  in  general,  for  the  spirit  in  which  God  would  have  men 
worship  Him ;  special  sacred  days,  ftsts,  feasts,  "  new-moons  and.  Sab- 
baths," for  the  one  unbroken  day  of  a  whole  devoted  life.  In  the  religion 
of  this  country  the  Judaizing  tendency  has  powerfully  manifested  itself. 
Noble  in  its  spirit,  purposes^  and  results  as  Puritanism  .to  a  great  extent  has 
been,  it  has  greatly  favored  and  fostered  this  tendency.  It  has  distrusted 
the  mild  discipline,  the  persuasive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
impliedly  treating  them  as  too  lax  for  the  regulation  of  human  life,  and 
needing  to  be  reinforced  by  the  sterner  threats,  and  more  terrible  penal- 
ties of  the  Mosaic  ages.  It  has  abjured  the  doctrine  of  progressive 
rsfvelation,  and  confounded  the  fulfillment  of  a  dispensation  intended  for 
the  infancy  of  mankind  with  insult  to  that  dispensation  and  its  blasphe- 
mous degradation  from  the  respect  due  a  revelation  of  Grod ;  forgetting  that 
the  Bible  itself  declares  its  temporary  purpose,  calls  it  at  best  but  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  says  that  the  first  generation  of  odr 
present  era  should  not  pass  awi^  before  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it  was 
ftdfiiled.  Standing  on  the  untenable  ground,  that  a  system  which  was 
iTue  f(Mr  a  given  time  and  race,  must  be  true  for  all  times  and  all  races ; 
moreover,  influenced  by  a  sombre  spirit  peculiar  to  its  own  moral  constitu- 
tion (without  which  it  would  not  have  fiiUen  into  its  intellectual  mistake), 
it  has  fovored  the  introduction  among  our  peqile  of  a  sort  of  hybrid 
religion,  which  may  be  called,  at  the  risk  of  a  theological  bull,  (M  TeMor 
merU  Christianity.  The  child  brought  up  under  its  discipline  finds  it 
hard  to  bel^ve  that  the  Messiah  has  really  come,  and  cannot  see  anything 
but  a  technical  ground  of  disagreement  between  Christians  and  Jews. 
He  hears  the  Old  Testament  read  at  ehnrch  and  in  the  family  quite  as 
often  as  the  New  —  even  oftener  than  any  part  but  the  polemic.  He  is 
taught  to  regard  God  chiefly  as  Force ;  he  hears  of  Him  manifesting  the 
passions  of  humanity,  and  a  very  imperfect  humanity  at  that;  but  is 
instructed  to  palliate  these  manifestations,  on  the  gfonnd  that  his  force  is 
the  Supreme  Force,  his  will  the  Paramount  Will.  Thus  he  learns  that 
only  in  finite  matters  is  **  might  makes  right "  an  abominable  doctrine ; 
that  making  the  terms  infinite,  the  proposition  becomes  a  fiwmnla  for 
the  expression  of  the  highest  holiness  of  the  universe.  Hie  Judaistic 
Christian,  as  I  said  of  the  Mormon,  —  though  in  a  less  degree,  because  he 
has  n'ot  been  consistent  enough  to  cany  out  his  views  to  their  ultimate 
logical  conclusions,  —  has  thrown  away  the  results  of  the  last  eighteen 
centuries,  and  gone  back  for  his  sptrittud  aliment  to  the  crude  and  hal^ 
developed  notions  of  truth  and  laws  of  life,  which  were  granted  to  the 
imperfect  feonlties  of  the  ancients,  by  that  Divine  Spirit  of  aeoommoda* 
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tiM  whkk  pvqpvM  ibr  te  hnu  KM  Hi  ted  ia  dMaewoi,— ailk  ftr 
babes,  tdrmig  aiMt  te  mm, — aad  ftntdiM  mnknid  in  umy  ghed  en 
only  with  rach  pehohiM  m  it  can  digest  As  waa  aaid  aboffe,  the  whohs 
cnor  ef  Puritan  tlieoloigr  liea  in  its  obstinate  denial  of  the  tet  that  ail 
Divine  dealings  with  mankind  aie  progiesBTe.  It  indsts  on  this  denial 
beeanae  it  lean  that  a  eontesion  of  the  tet  involTes  the  onaeCtlement  of 
fUthc—  inYohes  an  admissiiwi  that  what  b  tnie  to-daj  may  not  be  trne 
toHBonow.  If  it  conceded  this  it  most  lose  its  oiganio  existence,  §at  its 
axis  b  not  love  but  belief —  not  n  principle  of  life,  bat  a  set  of  doctrines. 
80^  there  b  no  way  of  escape  fer  it  It  cannot  say  that  God's  rerelaticm 
of  himself  and  of  his  plan  of  governing  the  nniverse,  as  given  to  tiie  Jews, 
was  n  very  good  thing —>  even  the  very  best  thing  fer  the  day  and  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  made ;  that  it  conveyed  the  largest  amoont  of 
troth  capable  of  being  comprdiended  by  an  infent  race,  and  that  to  have 
conveyed  more  would  have  really  had  the  effect  of  conveying  less ;  that 
jnst  as  I  say  **  1\m  sun  rises "  to  achild,  whom  my  ntmoat  effortcould  not 
caose  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  revtrfotion,  die  Greater 
mi^  describe  Himself  and  hb  dealings  to  a  Jew  of  Joshua's,  David's,  or 
Herod's  time  in  a  way  nhich  was  absolutely  pofeet  in  its  fitness  to 
reveal  the  greatest  amount  of  Inith,  and  incnkate  the  hi^iest  degree  of 
hoHnem  which  the  ancient  hearer  was  developed  to.  attain,  but  whidv  at 
te  same  time,  to  me  with  my  enlightenment  of  at  least  lft70  yesrs  plus 
the  ancients',  slionld  be  no  btrth  at  all,  and  no  stinmins  in  the  way  of 
hofinem. 

Unable  to  make  thb  acknowledgment  without  the  corollary  that  re- 
vealed doctrine  b  progressive ;  unable  to  grant  that  corollary  without  the 
Ibrtber  conclusion  that  ((^e,  not  doefrine,  b  the  only  eternal,  unchangeable 
basb  of  religion;  unable  to  see  that  Christ  came,  not  to  impart  an 
immutable  creed,  which  in  the  nature  of  human  intellect  b  a  thing  impoa- 
aiUe,  but  tomluse  a  spirit  into  the  life  of  mankind,  which  diould  keep  the 
soul  advancing  into  grander  perceptions  of  intellectaal  truth  forever,  and  to 
implant  a  deathless  germinal  principle,  whose  growth,  while  it  sweetened 
and  purified  the  moral  dmrncter,  should  enable  the  reason  to  throw  off 
shard  after  shard  of  creed,  as  it  ibund  their  capacities  successively  too 
namw  to  bouid  and  embody  the  truth  which  its  strengthening  vision 
caught,  and  its  increasing  constructive  powers  fiHrmulated,  —  unable  to  do 
thus,  Jndabtic  Christianity  b  compelled  to  accept  the  obsolete  rigime  of 
types  and  shadows  as  eqnally  commanding  in  our  present  life  with  the 
Christian  r/gime  of  perfect  day. 

It  finds  the  Divine  character  delineated  in  the  •  old  Hebrew  Scriptures 
by  terrible  pbysieal  symbols,  by  fcrciUe,  but  to  our  present  enlightenment, 
degrading  anthropomorphisms.  In  the  Scriptures  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, —  and  progressively  in  the  conceptions  which  have  been  de> 
veloped  under  the  influence  of  its  implanted  spirit  in  the  general  con- 
sdousnem  of  our  age,  —  it  finds  an  abogedier  higher  and  noUer  state- 
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meat  of  the  relations  between  manVind  and  the  Dmne— of  the  diar- 
acter  of  the  latter,  and  the  destiny  of  the  former.  But  pledged  by  its 
original  mistake  it  is  compelled  to  carry  both  ideals,  according  them 
equal  prominence,  granting  them  equal  respect.  It  therefore  sets  about 
finding  a  compromise.  In  the  effort  to  make  them  fit,  to  reconcile  them 
where  they  clash,  it  finds  the  Judaistic  ideals  always  the  most  tyrannous, 
because  they  are  expressed  in  terms  most  vehement,  and  symbols  most 
physically  tangible.  The  result  is  that  Judaism  gets  a  great  deal  more 
than  its  share  in  the  statement,  and  the  hybrid  notions  resulting  fiY>m  the 
compromise  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  Hebrew  than  the  Chris- 
tian period  of  the  world.  The  disciple  of  Judaistic  Christianity  insists 
that  his  rushlight  shall  not  be  blown  out  though  the  sun  stands  at  high 
noon,  and  holds  it  so  close  to  his  eyes  that  they  are  too  daczled  by  its 
fire  and  bleared  by  its  smoke  to  see  the  sun  clearly. 

It  would  startle  the  old  Puritan  to  charge  him  widi  the  ancestry  of 
Mormonism  —  but  Mormonbm  is  certainly  the  outgrowth  of  those  J  udaistic 
ideas  which  he  has  insisted  on  carrying  over,  past  their  fblfiUment,  into 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  Christian  age.  Talk  with  an  intelligent 
Mormon  upon  the  subject  of  his  system^  and  so  long  as  he  does  not  touch 
upon  polygamy  you  will  be  irresistibly  reminded  in  all  that  he  says  of 
many  a  sermon  which  you  have  heard  from  the  representatiTes  of  Puritan 
ideas.  He  loves  as  well  as  Cotton  Mather,  or  his  intellectual  offspring, 
to  introduce  God  to  you  in  an  atmosfdiere  quaking  with  Hebrew  thunders. 
He  has  a  perfect  arsenal  of  fiery  clouds,  and  physical  heUs ;  he  swathes 
all  his  metaphors  in  garments  of  mysterious  hwror.  He  takes  the  Old 
Testament,  as  he  takes  all  the  Scriptures,  literally,  and  consistently  car- 
ries this  literal  interpretation  into  his  daily  life. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  Mormon  leaders  passed  their  childhood 
under  the  influence  of  the  sternest  Puritan  thought.  Both  Brigham 
Young  and  Heber  Kimball  were  brought  up  in  its  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion. They  look  back  with  reverence  upon  their  parents  and  teachers,  as 
having  prepared  them  fi)r  the  reception  of  the  full  Latter-day  glory.  I 
am  fiur  from  charging  upon  Puritan  theology  any  intuitional  share  in  the 
generation  of  Mormonism;  still,  any  dispassionate  man,  pledged  to  no 
sectpibut  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  general,  cannot  £ul  to  perceive 
that  Mormonism  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  its  intellectual  bias 
pushed  to  the  extreme.  Judaism  has  been  praised,  honored,  imitated, 
kept  alive  in  the  Christian  teaching  of  the  age,  until  it  has  at  last  found 
disciples  to  reconstruct  it  as  a  living  institution. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  very  physical  circumstances  of  Mormonism 
are  a  copy  of  the  Jewi^.  The  parallel  is  not  a  fanciful  or  accidental  one. 
The  Mormons  acknowledge,  in  some  points  intend  it,  themselves.  Kirt- 
land  and  Nauvoo  were  their  settlements  in  Egypt ;  Joe  Smith  was  their 
Moses ;  and  when  he  died  too  early  for  a  sight  of  the  promised  land, 
Brigham  Tonng  became  the  Joshua  who  led  them  all  the  way  home. 

34 
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Tkmf  hisw  Ibvnded  t&dr  JerasaleBi »  a  Holj  Land  mmAtMDj  like  Ike 
origiud.  Like  Gennetaret  Lake  Utah  is  a  body  c£  fnak  water  emptying 
hj  a  riT«r  Jordan  into  a  Dead  Sea  without  ontlet  and  inteaiely  lalioa 
The  SainU  find  their  Edoautet  and  Philistines  in  the  Lidiaas  of  the  des- 
ert* whose  good  will  they  ean  only  ke^  by  perpetnsl  tribole  under  the 
Ims  hnmilialing  guise  of  presents  (as  necessary  as  the  backsheesh  yoa 
give  to  a  Bedonin,  or  the  ransom  yon  pay  to  a  brigand),  and  in  the  Gen- 
tile troops  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  climato  is  a  photographic  copy  of  the 
Jad«an  ;  the  thirsty  fields  must  be  irrigated  throng  long  seasons  of 
rsinlessy  cloudless  heaftt  while  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  here  called  the 
Wahsatch,  are  covered  with  snow,  llie  timberless  plsins,  the  wooded 
mountain  goiges  of  Jnd«a  are  here,  and  here  are  the  sumrae^ehmnkea 
streams,  the  dry  beds  or  "  wadies,"  which  mark  the  path  of  the  Syrian 
trayeller.  Li  ^  City  of  Salt  Lake  biblical  imagfvy  Lb  perpetually  r^ 
called  to  the  mind  by  the  low  adobe  housei,  which  resemble  the  day 
dwellings  of  Jewish  times,  and  by  the  thick  refireshiag  shade  of  irrigated 
gardens,  where  the  inmates  of  the  houses  rest  fixm  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  slake  their  thirst  with  the  delidons  juice  of  that  most  oriental  among 
fruitSy  the  meloa»  which  grows  as  luxuriantly  here  as  in  Palestine.  I  have 
elsewhere  referred  to  the  striking  illustration  of  that  passege,  **  He  tmir 
eth  men's  hearts  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned,"  when  in  such  a  gar- 
den I  saw  the  master  leading  the  precious  liquid  with  his  fiwt  to  the 
rootlets  of  some  fiivorito  plant  by  a  little  extempore  channel  firam  the 
main  trenches. 

Nature,  in  Utah,  having  repeated  the  physical  conditions  of'  PalestiBe 
as  closely  as  she  ever  repeats  any  of  her  work,  has  been  assisted  to  the 
utmost  by  the  energies  of  man.  Mormonism  is  intended  to  be  a  theoc- 
racy like  the  Jewish.  Monnomsm  if  a  theocracy  so  far  as  human  agency 
can  make  one^  The  Mormons  have  shown  what  can  be  made  of  the  old 
Puritan  idea  carried  out  oonsistontly  to  its  ultimate  conclusions.  If  the 
Jewish  notions  of  theology  are  good  for  the  nineteenth  cenUny,  tfaey  have 
reasoned,  why  not  the  Jewish  theory  of  government?  Both  being 
equally  of  Divine  ordinance  fiyr  the  Jews ;  and  one  being  insisted  on  as 
binding  upon  the  conscience  of  the  nineteenth  century,  why  not  the  other  ? 
The  Puritans,  equally  with  the  Mormons,  assented  to  the  oondoaiveness 
of  this  logic,  and  attempted  to  imitate  the  Jewish  theocracy  in  their  gov- 
ernment of  the  early  New  England  communities,  quoting  the  Old  Testap 
ment  to  any  extent  in  support  of  their  civil  ordinances  far  the  compulsory 
observance  of  Sabbath  (as  all  Christians  with  Jodaistic  tendencies  love  to 
call  Sunday) ;  their  cosunission  of  penal  authority  to  the  hands  of  deigy- 
men,  deacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers ;  their  whole  code  of  relig- 
ious pains  and  penalties.  But  the  Puritans  broke  down  in  one  important 
particular  where  the  Mormons  have  triumphantly  gone  on.  They  lacked 
one  essential  piece  of  the  theocratic  machinery  —  the  snpematuraL  They 
had  no  prophets ;  no  aurade-woiken;  none  endowed  with  the  §gi&M  of 
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healing  and  of  tongaes.  They  had  a  rery  rampant  devU  to  be  sure ;  and 
witchei  innnmerable,  who  in  partnership  did  innumerable  grieroas  devil- 
tries and  sore  witcheries  ;  but  those  were  all  on  the  debit  side  of  their 
theocracy  —  a  supernatural  which  belonged  to  somebody  else,  and  repre- 
sented the  stock  in  trade  of  a  hostile  house.  Thus  ihey  came  gradually 
to  find  that  a  Jewish  theoctacy  was  not  adapted  to  modem  times ;  that 
is^  their  children  so  fimnd  it  —  and  little  by  little,  the  substitution  of  here 
a  piece  and  there  a  piece  of  goremmental  enginery  resulted  in  quite  an 
enlightened  system  of  Bepublicanisnit  such  as  prevails  in  the  greater  part 
of  New  England  at  thia  day.  If  it  were  not  the  sorrowfhl  ftct  that  men's 
religious  ideas  are  a  matter  of  much  less  essential  consequence  to  them 
than  their  ideas  of  material  well-being ;  and  that  they  will  worry  along 
with  a  spiritual  system  that  does  not  fit,  a  great  while  alter  they  would 
hare  ibund  intoleraUe  a  municipal  or  a  digestive  system,  or  even  a  pair 
of  boots  of  the  same  character,  the  inapplicabilify  of  the  Jewish  theoc- 
racy to  an  era  of  Christianity  and  civilization  would  have  been  discov- 
ered at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  theocracy;  and  then  we  should 
have  had  no  Mormonism. 

The  Mormons  have  been  better  off  than  the  Puritans.  Through  supe- 
rior gifts  ci  inspiration  and  fiilth,  or,  as  skeptics  prefer  to  say,  of  **  cheek  '* 
and  credulity,  they  have  acquired  a  supernatural  whidi  works  as  well  as 
any  in  modem  ages.  They  have  not  an  empty  shrine  like  the  Puritan 
theocracy ;  their  divinity  has  descended  to  the  tripod,  and  his  presence 
fills  the  Temple*  They  are  not  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  meagre 
make-shift  of  a  ft  w  petty  selectmen  and  deacons.  Tliey  have  wealth  of 
exorcurts,  and  speakers  in  unknown  tongues :  the  fbnner  being  as  numer- 
ous as  the  Saints  possessed  of  powerful  animal  magnetism  ;  the  latter,  as 
they  are  not  compelled  to  translate,  susceptible  of  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion. They  have  prophets  and  apostles  whose  imposition  of  hands  is 
infallible ;  some  of  them  are  said  by  the  ungodly  to  take  away  whatever 
they  lay  their  hands  on,  be  it  portable  property  or  insupportable  pains ; 
they  have  seers  who  wait  on  the  Lord  and  are  visited  by  angels ;  but  a 
rule  prevails  similar  to  that  posted  on  the  walls  of  some  pubHc  institutions, 
and  none  of  the  waiters  are  permitted  to  receive  anything  fiom  visitors, 
except  the  head-waiter  Brigham.  In  other  words,  thon^  the  doctrine  of 
open  communication  between  earth  and  heaven  is  recognized  by  the 
Saints,  the  only  person  in  the  Church  who  can  become  the  recipient  of 
infallible  revelations  is  the  President  With  his  permisaon,  however, 
Heber  Kimball  ^  or  General  Wells,  his  colleagues,  may  act  as  his  proxy. 

The  supernatural  element  is  used  with  comparative  infirequency.  The 
fiiet  that  tiiey  possess  it  Is,  generally,  enough  for  the  Mormons.  Now  and 
then»  on  occasions  of  great  excitement,  —  like  the  anti-Gentile  assemblies 

.  1  This  assertion  was  written  before  Kimball  died,  bat  probably  holds  good  for  any 
sncoesor  he  may  have  in  the  co-presidency.  It  may  be  as  well,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  any  fbrther  explanation  on  the  rabject,  to  say  ban  oaee  for  all  that  the  aatfaw 
Appendix  supposes  KimliaU  atiU  living,  and  no  sobstaatial  iniss|iirshMsiiin  will 
oecnr  to  any  reader  kaeping  this  fiMt  in 
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iniag  JohMton*!  ooenpttdoo,  hr  inttaDoa,  —  a  Saint  li  nidd«fi] y  insinr^ 
to  fpeak  in  aa  aaknowa  loiigiie.  A  friend  of  mine,  praient  at  a  sort  of 
eaaqhOMting  eaUed  togatber  near  Mephi  in  the  jear  1857,  heard  one  of 
ttia  ninta  addfeM  ihm  andienoe  to  great  apparent  edification  far  neari j 
ten  minntee,  in  langoage  purporUng  to  be  thai  of  an  ancient  Lanuuiite 
tribe,  called  the «« Children  of  Glawdnlgranu''  My  friend  took  down  on 
tiie  back  of  an  old  letter  (the  only  note-book  which  happened  to  be  oon- 
Tenient)  a  few  ■natchen  fivm  the  part  which,  as  he  said,  interested  htm 
as  nrach  as  any  of  it.    I  give  one  snatch :  — 

**  KraTif^  1  Karoom  t  Bo  eptepetla  hranoobolomei  degedi  mapssaal- 
bonor.  Hokoparifad  K^ptep^nil  senkandra.  Moipsdpigath  gen^ndlis 
lolnddgro  tolla  ?  Kedepdrkomal  nndnn  pegesh  sokathddlgoni.  Nenop^ 
tend  lakptigro  ebo-dnngriino.  Oheki  degesh  Wi  was  I  Wi  was  I  Mo- 
epne  SLaroom?  Hopalptfrtogos  Inb^be  bdttolob  Inpete  bolobilandxo ? 
Manapalbonor  KraTighesseros  Wi,  bagamoln,  penetefanngroni — sdi^idi- 
depinpin  WI  waa  1  Wi  was  I  Hxancobokmei  degesh  eps^ei^oragn 
kragashr    Mdn  nongoddgragon?    Otse  degesh  —  Wi  was  I    Wiwas!" 

The  therapeotic  imposition  of  hands  and  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits 
are  snpcmatnral  gifts  oltener  employed ;  and  their  exercise  has  been  at- 
tended widi  really  manrelons  resnHs  in  weU-aothenticated  cases  of  ner- 
voos  and  mental  disease,  snch  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  neoralgia,  hysteria,  peri- 
odic mania,  and  tiia  like — whose  cares,  howerer,  the  ungodly  dasafy 
with  the  phenoiMna  of  animal  magnetism  acting  upon  susceptiUe  organ- 
iaationsb  Of  the  more  startling  class  of  miracles,  those  seeming  to  con- 
traTCne  some  estabHihed  law  of  nature  and  Terifiable  by  direct  experience, 
the  Saints  are  properly  chary.  Bri^iam  Tonng's  splendid  execntrre 
talenti  insure  revelation  from  felling  into  disrepnte,  since  a  project  which 
he  decides  to  have  aocompUshed,  eren  in  drcomstances  apparently  the 
most  onfevorable  to  its  realisation,  is  either  inherently  so  feasible  or 
carried  throng  by  sudi  tact  and  ferce  of  will,  that  his  followers  have  no 
difficulty  in  beUering  that  he  acts  nnder  Divine  gaidance. 

Possessing  the  snpemataral  as  the  credential  and  prop  of  its  antfaority, 
the  Monnon  theocracy  wields  mors  nnllmited  power  than  any  despotism 
on  the  globe.  Here  again  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Jewish.  As  the  High-priest, 
after  consulting  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  was  infellible,  and  to  be  dis- 
obeyed only  on  pain  of  death  or  being  cut  off  from  one's  pec^le,  so  is 
Bri^iam  in  any  case,  for  he  carries  his  Urim  and  Thummim  in  his  own 
breast — a  judgment  perpetually  flooded  with  divine  light,  and  always 
accessible.  He  is  thmfore  the  oonoentrated  will,  on  all  subjects  which 
he  chooses  to  assume  the  right  of  deciding,  of  more  than  one  bnndred 
thousand  people. 

He  nominally  oocupies  no  despotic  place.  Many  a  Mormon  will  indig* 
nantly  deny  that  his  power  ii  any  more  absolute  than  that  of  the  Fres- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  external  shows  of  Bepnblicanism  are  so 
fer  preserved  that  the  unthinking  part  of  the  population  really  imagine 
themselTes  imder  a  free  government.    Their  h«ad  is  a  president^  not  an 
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emperor ;  bat  Loois  Napoleon  might  be  glad  if  hu  rapremacy  over  the 
IVench  were  a  fraction  q£  that  wielded  bj  Brigham  Tonng  oyer  the  Mor- 
mons. His  acts  are  called  neither  ukases,  nor  pronnpciamentot,  nor  de^ 
crees ;  bat  no  Asiatic  tyrant  ever  issued  such  irresistible  expressions  of 
his  will  as  does  Brigham  in  publishing  the  orders  of  the  Church.  He, 
ostensibly,  is  nothing  but  the  Qiurch's  mouth-piece ;  yet  as  the  Church  has 
no  other  mouth-piece,  and  the  Church  is  absolute,  Bri^^uun  Young  is  the 
most  indisputable  tyrant  on  earth.  In  Js^an — hitherto  supposed  the 
ideal  representatiye  of  a  pure  despotism — the  supreme  power  is  weak- 
ened by  division ;  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  rulers  may  fall  out  and 
the  people  get  their  own ;  but  Brigham  Young,  under  the  skillfiiUy  painted 
disguise  of  ^  the  Church,"  is  Tycoon  and  Mikado  in  one ;  he  holds  in  his 
hand  the  gathered  heart-strings  and  purse-strings  of  the  whole  nation,  — 
the  wires  which  control  and  more  the  mechanism  of  their  entire  interests 
for  time  and  for  eternity. 

A  page  of  illustration  is  worth  a  chapter  of  mere  statement  Let  me 
suppose  my  reader  a  subject  of  the  Mormon  government,  and  take  him 
through  the  career  which  every  such  an  one  is  liable  to  run ;  showing 
him  the  nature  of  the  theocracy  by  the  manner  in  which  it  may  legiti- 
mately act  upon  the  individual.  I  will  expose  him  to  no  exceptional 
hardships.  I  will  make  him  the  victim  of  no  peculiar  oppressions,  such  as 
result  in  every  nation— even  in  our  own  sometimes,  as  we  must  bluslb* 
ingly  acknowledge — to  the  subordinate  who  incurs  the  dislike  of  the 
powers  that  be.  He  shall  suffer  only  from  the  natural  workings  of  the 
Mormon  system — in  most  respects  as  all  Mormons  suffer  daily — in  all 
respects  as  some  one  of  them  suffers  every  month  or  every  year.  I  shall 
exaggerate  nothing;  suppose  nothing  to  have  happened  which  has  not 
happened  in  every  essential  point  repeatedly,  and  been  known  to  happen 
by  Ihe  great  body  of  the  Mormons  themselves. 

Mr.  Polypeith  (my  reader  can  well  excuse  my  hiding  him  under  a 
Greek  name  when  I  have  already  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  liberty  of 
Mormonizing  him)  determines  that  he  will  leave  his  pleasant  home  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Saints  of  the  Salt  Lake  basin. 
He  learns  at  the  New  York  Agency,  by  one  of  whose  officers  he  was  con- 
rerted,  that  a  train  of  the  brethren  is  expected  to  leaye  Atchison  or 
Omaha  early  during  the  next  month.  He  converts  all  his  property  into 
cash,  save  a  couple  of  thousands  which  he  spends  in  getting  his  own  and 
his  family's  outfit.  This  consists  of  a  large  Plains'  wagon  with  a  canvas 
tilt,  a  k)ad  of  furniture  and  provisions,  a  few  cattle,  and  four  mules  whose 
yalue  will  be  about  doubled  when  they  reach  Salt  Lake,  <^  more  than 
doubled  if  after  they  have  drawn  his  wagon  there  he  sends  them  on  to 
California.  The  Poljrpeith  fomily  penetrate  the  Wahsateh  by  Emigration 
Cafion,  and  proceed  to  the  public  square,  situated  at  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Here  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  presidents,  or  an 
elder  appointed  by  Brigham,— perhaps,  as  happens  on  some  occasions, 
though  more  rarely  than  in  the  early  days  of  emigration,  in  the  person  of 
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Rrigh—  lilBiilft— »aeli  Mr.  FolypiMi,  wakw  hto  —  >dlh— >  and  gtwm 
Irfm  tbe  rifM  kaad  of  ftUowibip.  He  is  tbea  Appointed  ^pMrten  ntil  1» 
'Mh  look  ftlwr*H  liui  uid  pcepsTdfiv  his  fiunil^  poraiMMiit  ii*ff*inff*^itifiM 
conrietent  with  their  €irciimetABoee»  aad  the  will  c£  the  Chivch.  Hk 
wagon  if  aapacked,  hb  goode  are  etored,  and  if  it  be  warn  weather,  hii 
cattle  mtj  be  delivered  to  the  diai|^  of  Che  Cfaareh  herder,  who  Makea  a 
note  of  their  marlu  and  that  aftenioo»tahea  them  down  to  Chmv^  bland. 
After  he  haa  the  dost  washed  oat  of  his  pores  aad  the  braises  of  his  jolt- 
log  ride  across  the  monntains  hare  turned  a  heaUhj  color,  he  receives 
a  billet  fiom  the  Chnrch  (Bii^iaai),  coMManding  him  to  report  him- 
•elf  at  the  office  in  IVophei's  Block  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  <bUowin|^ 
Xoesday.  Obeying  the  mandate,  he  finds  himself  at  the  appointed  tone 
in  a  small  plain  room,  like  that  appropriated  bjr  the  recorder  of  deeds  in 
a  rural  eastern  county,  where  he  is  confronted  with  the  Chnrch  in  the 
shape  of  a  pecnliar  but  pleasant4ooking  man  in  pepper«ad-salt  clothei^ 
who  asks  him  a  ▼ariety  of  qoestion%  and  with  a  younger  man  who  puts 
down  his  answers  in  a  sort  of  ledger,  belonging  when  at  rest,  on  a  shetf 
flanked  by  tin  boxes.  His  name,  age,  and  place  of  nativity  are  carefiilly 
noted ;  likewise  those  of  his  fiunily,  and  their  total  number.  Then  the 
Church  (still  Brigham)  desires  to  know  the  avocation  be  has  parsoed 
before  leaving  the  States.  He  replies  that  he  has  of  late  kept  a  grocery, 
but  was  formerly  a  cabinet  maker  by  trade —he  thou^t  of  going  on  with 
the  grocery  bnsiness  here.  Where  did  he  prefer  to  settle ;  in  Salt  Lake 
Ci<y  or  in  one  of  the  outer  settlements  —  Nephi,  Ogden,  or  Bosh  Valley, 
ior  instance  ?  He  had  meant  to  settle  in  Salt  Lake  City — the  chances 
Ibr  his  kind  of  businem  would  probably  be  better  th^e ;  besides,  there 
were  greater  advantages  there  of  society  and  for  the  education  of  his 
ehildren.  The  Church  in  pq>per«nd-salt  takes  an  attitude  of  deep 
thought — hm — hm —  will  Mr.  Clerk  reach  down  from  the  shelf  assong 
the  deed-boxes  Book  B  ?  The  Church  whispers — there  is  more  thon^L 
Ifr.  Polypeith  waits  in  silent  veneration  until  the  Prophet  speaks  again. 

*'  Brother  Polypeith  —  The  Chureh,  being  as  nearly  as  possible  depend- 
ent on  its  own  internal  resonroes,  is  obliged  to  distribute  them  with  die> 
eretion  so  as  to  use  every  brother  to  the  very  best  advantage.  The  Chnrdi 
has  no  room  for  any  more  grocers  in  Zion  itseUl  That  branch  of  indna- 
try  is  abundantly  stocked  at  present.  Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
iA^agring  his  avocatiott  at  some  future  time,  if  he  is  still  so  drawn,  and 
the  Lord  opens  the  way  to  another  grocery.  Brother  Polypeith  may  be  of 
use  to  the  Church  in  bis  former  profosrion.  Zion  needs  another  cabinet 
m^ee.  Or  (Book  B  is  consulted  again).  Brother  Polypeith  may  find 
occupation,  if  he  have  agricultitfal  leanings,  in  the  development  of  the 
indigo  of  Zion.  Or,  there  is  a  grist-mill  sorely  needed  at  TuiUa.  Bat 
really  the  best  opening  seems  to  be  that  of  the  furniture." 

The  result  is  that  before  he  has  at  all  worn  off  the  novelty  of  his  pos^ 
tka^  standing  a  foU-grown  American  citiaen  of  means  aad  fomily,  to 
TOoeive  absolnte  dictation  upon  the  method  he  shall  adopt  to  employ 
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tiiose  means  and  support  tbat  fSunily — Brother  Poljpeith  has  changed,  or 
gets  changed  fbr  him,  the  channel  of  his  entire  energies  and  his  ihtare 
destiny  in  the  community  where  he  must  live.  He  entered  the  Church 
office  a  grocer,  to  go  out  of  it  a  cabinet  maker.  But  the  questions  are 
not  done ;  before  he  goes  he  must  answer  iurther. 

How  much  property  does  he  bring  to  Utah  ?  The  entire  savings  of  a 
small  tradesman's  hard  life,  he  answers  —  and  these  amount  to  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Is  Brother  Polypeith  ready  to  make  oath  to 
that  effect?  He  is  and  does  so.  Brother  Polypeith  is  then  informed 
that  the  Saints,  from  Brother  Brigfaam  himself  down  to  the  humblest 
cattle-boy,  own  nothing — that  the  Church  owns  all,  and  has  a  right  to  do 
what  it  will  with  its  own.  Furthermore,  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  is 
a  larger  sum  than  the  Church  can  availably  embark  in  the  cabinet  maker's 
trade  just  now ;  part  of  the  sum  can  be  employed  for  the  interests  of  the 
.Church  better  elsewhere.  The  Church  will  accordingly  receive  from 
Brother  Polypeith,  to  be  employed  in  advancing  the  spread  of  the  king- 
dom, the  sum  of  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
is  no  invariable  rule  for  the  sum  taken ;  it  depends  on  the  needs  of  the 
Church,  or  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  and  on  the  amount  which,  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  the  Church,  can  be  beneficially  employed  in  the 
owner's  especial  branch  of  business.  The  opinion  of  the  chief  party  in 
interest  (as  we  should  call  him  according  to  our  unenlightened  Bepub- 
lican  and  common  law  ideas)  is  of  no  weight  whatever  in  contributing  to 
the  conclusion.  It  often  amounts  to  a  quarter,  sometimes  to  a  half  of 
the  entire  property  brought  into  Utah.  It  is  now  too  late  to  back  out  (I 
am  supposing  the  Polypeiths  already  baptized),  and  very  likely  there  is 
no  desire  to  back  out ;  the  Polypeiths  have  perhaps  known  long  ago  the 
Mormon  tenets  in  regard  to  the  residence  in  the  Church  of  all  titles  to 
individual  property,  or  if  they  have  not,  their  conversion  was  too  thoiv 
ough  to  be  shaken  by  the  discovery ;  at  any  rate,  here  they  are,  in  the 
Mormon  power,  of  their  own  firee  will  Mormons  themselves ;  they  have 
taken  the  irrevocable  step  -^  and  Mr.  Polypeith  has  no  alternative.  So 
he  foi^ks  over — we  will  say  ten  thousand  dollars.  That  sum  forthwith 
goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church  (to  wit,  Brigham's  Herring  safe),  and 
neither  Mr.  Polypeith,  his  heirs,  nor  his  assigns,  ever  hear  from  it  in  the 
shape  of  principal  or  interest  thereafter. 

He  receives  the  ten  thousand  which  the  Church  graciously  accords  him 
firom  his  own  former  possessions,  and  sets  up  the  fhmiture  businen.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  or  two  of  his  life  in  Salt  Lake  City  nothing  occurs  to 
make  him  sensible  of  the  dlff'erence  between  the  Mormon  regime  and  that 
under  which  he  lived  in  the  States.  Tet  none  the  less  is  he  becoming 
enmeshed  in  the  secret  toils  of  a  system  as  unlike  the  free,  open-air 
spirited  government  of  our  noble  republic  as  the  Council  of  Three, 
Jesuitry,  or  the  Yehm-Gericht.  Each  of  the  twenty  wards  into  which 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake  is  divided  has  a  ruler  of  its  own,  -who  takes  charge 
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bodi  of  iti  teniporalttiss  uid  spiritiudkiM  iKIb  um  tf1l6  of  Ivfalio^.  Hs 
sxcrcbes  raperriflkHi  otct  iIm  titibes  dii6  iWnii  dtisMis  VBdcr  Iubi  Io  tiio 
Chvrch  treararj;  hms geiMnd  ehsrige of  tbe  Chordi't finaiicial interestc  ia 
tiie  wtrd,  and  re^vten  marriages,  deaths,  and  births.  But  sar|>as«iiig  ia 
importance  all  his  dther  fimctioiis  is  that  of  secret  inTestigator.  He 
stands  responrible  to  the  Prophet  President  for  the  prirate  Kres — the 
most  intimate  cireomstaaoes  and  doings  of  his  people.  It  is  a  principle 
of  Mormonism  that  the  P^resident  nrast  be  omniscieBt  Hie  inmost 
secrets  of  ererf  hoosdiold  mast  be  revealed  to  Urn ;  he  most  know  what 
is  whispered  in  the  bride-chamber,  the  nursery,  in  the  consnltatiotts  of 
,  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  in  the  lorer's  comtship^  and  on  the  dying  bed. 
Foach^  nerer  knew  as  much  as  he  most  know,  nor  does  the  Snperior  of 
the  Jesnit  College.  Fooch^  bothered  his  head  with  religioas  secrets,  the 
Superior  concerns  his  with  political  ones,  only  as  snbsidiaiT  to  other  enda» 
Brigham  Yoang  must  know  all  secrets;  and  to  attain  this  end  indefinitely 
mnltiplies  himself  throagh  bishops  and  their  subordinates.  The  bi8h<^ 
is  supposed  to  risit  the  members  of  the  Church  in  his  ward  in  the  New 
England  pastoral  sense ;  but  his  visits  are  sometimes  of  a  much  mora  for- 
midable character  than  those  mild  inteniews  fiir  prayer  aad  religious  con- 
versation which  the  Eastern  clergyman  indulges  in  with  his  flock  at  peri- 
odic intervals.  The  bishop's  crorier  abroad  has  a  hooked  aad  a  shaip 
end,  each  with  its  several  oflke,  —  **Cfir9a  irakii  wiiies — jnmgk  acvfa 
rdMtt**  The  Mormon  bishop  has  no  crosier,  but  he  can  prick  as  weB 
as  pull,  and  some  of  his  visits  are  judicial  thou^  others  be  pastoral.  Ha 
has  proxies  or  deputies  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  furnish  him  with  that 
stream  of  knowledge  of  which  he  is  the  President's  channel ;  plausible 
informers  who  enter  fhmilies  as  guests,  or  watdi  them  through  windows 
and  key-holes,  like  burglars  making  their  preparation  for  a  ''  crack ; "  spies 
who  climb  trees  and  grape  trellises  to  eavesdrop,  or  lie  ail  night  on  ladders 
at  second  story  shutters ;  who  accept  confidences  to  betray  them,  and  em- 
ploy all  the  black  arts  of  the  detective  policeman  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  very  most  trifling  particular  which  may  sometime  be  needed  as  a 
clew  to  the  sinner  against  ecclesiastical  authority.  From  this  espionage 
even  the  most  innocent  life  is  no  fiieer  than  that  of  the  once  detected 
derelict.  The  Mormon,  like  the  Jew,  has  to  learn  that  the  God  of  a  the-' 
ocracy  is  a  jealous  God. 

In  the  States  Mr.  Polypeith's  fandly  has  aiways  been  such  a  blameless 
one  that  the  suspicion  dT  suspicion  never  crosses  their  adnds.  They  live 
with  the  same  guileless  freedom  that  has  charactericed  their  behavior 
everywhere.  They  little  know  that  not  in  Milaa  before  the  Ausbiaaa 
were  expelled,  not  in  Havana  at  the  present  day — that  nowhere  among 
hunted  Carbonari,  Maixinists,  Fenians,  Huguenots,  Lollards,  or  proscribed 
French  Loyalists,  ever  existed  any  people  so  closely  watched  in  the  hooea 
and  by  the  way-side ;  so  minutely  known  in  all  th«r  goings  out  aad  coia-> 
ings  in ;  so  tracked  and  noted  and  booked  down  to  the  smallest  particalar 
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of  their  oondaet  «t  bed  snd  board ;  subjeot  to  such  serotiny  of  the  hands 
they  ehup,  the  lips  thej  kiss,  the  eyes  <hey  amile  into,  and  the  infinitesip 
mal  shades  of  eaqiression  which  they  unconsciously  throw  into  cla^ 
kiss,  and  smile,  as  th^  themselves — this  self-same  blameless  Polypeith 
fiunily.  So  the  first  fiirtni^t  goes  on  in  making  acquaintances  at  home, 
stocking  and  working  the  shop  on  Main  Street  Mrs.  Polypeith,  who 
still  remains  without  a  colleague,  gets  along  pretty  well  at  Mormon  house* 
keejnng  by  the  aid  of  her  two  daughters,  after  discharging  her  '*  help  *' 
because  she  became  too  inqmdent  to  put  up  with,  as  frequently  happens 
with  her  class  at  Salt  Lake,  owing  to  the  fact  that  promotions  out  of  it 
to  a  wifely  rank  in  the  household  are  sufficiently  common  to  destroy  any 
▼estige  of  distinction  between  mistress  and  servant,  which  among  the 
more  unsophisticated  may  have  sto^ived  the  transit  of  the  Plains  and 
Bocky  Mountains.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  buxom  Mormoness 
will  take  much  pains  in  doing  up  mother  woman's  cap  when  she  is  occu- 
pied in  setting  heae  own  for  that  woman's  husband.  Mrs.  Polypeith  has, 
however,  given  some  quiet  little  teas  in  spite  of  her  domestic  trials,  and 
Mr.  Polypeith  has  celebrated  his  birthday  by  a  modest  dinner. 

Early  in  the  week  following  the  dinner  he  receives  an  invitation  to  call 
OB  the  bish<^.  He  cheerfully  accepts  it — perhaps  flatters  himself  on 
the  courtesy  with  which  he  is  treated  by  so  high  a  functionary  thus  eariy 
In  his  saintship.  He  is  ushered  into  a  private  roomi,  where  he  finds  him- 
self  confironted  with  the  bishop  and  two  or  three  elders  beside.  To  his 
astonishment  the  object  of  the  interview  is  not  hospitality  but  judgment. 
He  has  been  accused  by  somebody  (and  this  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
definiteness  with  which  he  ever  knows  his  accuser ;  it  may  have  been  the 
*^  help  "  who  was  dismissed  by  Mrs.  P.,  afier  having  failed  to  win  Mr.  P/s 
affections,  and  thus  seeks  to  avenge  the  "  spretn  injuriam  forme  ; "  it 
may  have  been  a  guest  at  the  dinner  party,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an 
agent  of  the  Mormon  Vehm-Gericht)  of  having  taken,  on  the  festal  occa- 
sion last  alluded  to,  a  drop  of  his  own  liquor  more  than  was  good  for  him. 
Does  he  deny  the  charge  ?  Does  he  ask  to  be  set  fiuse  to  face  with  the 
informers  ?  Mormonism  never  "  goes  back  "  on  its  spies.  The  name  of 
the  accuser  is  of  no  consequence.  Besides,  he  is  brought  up  not  for  trial, 
but  lor  sentence.  The  bishop  takes  care  of  all  his  flock  without  any 
assistance  from  themselves.  The  trial  has  been  conducted  with  as  much 
regard  to  his  interests  as  if  he  were  present,  and  the  brother,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  is  a  new-comer  and  this  his  first  offense,  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  spirit  of  the  utmost  leniency  consistent  with  the  salvation  of  his  own 
immortal  soul  and  the  welfkre  of  the  Church  —  that  absolute  theocratio 
proprietor,  which  owns  him  <^  neck,  crop,  and  gizzard,"  from  the  tips  of 
his  boots  to  the  forelock  he  has  pomatumed  for  his  visit  to  the  bishop. 
Or,  does  he-  make  a  plea,  as  the  old  common  law  hath  it,  '*  in  confossioB 
and  avoidance,"  acknowledging  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to  he  may 
have  crooked  his  elbow  once  too  often,  bat  then  the  superfluous  draught 
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#a  Us  cmtk  bfaihdftf.ia  Ut  own  Imm,  mmUNhi  Uf  cfwaboHlAT 
BaM  ovtl  The  Ghnrdi  kaovt  no  tetiTsliy  no  pdvacf,  m»  praprislop- 
■hip  but  ito  own.  A«  in  •'Le  Dinble  Boitoax,"  to  in  tke  mnwnm  of 
MonnonLife;  ••  there  with  ABmodooa,  to  hen  wttk  die  Deril  (or  Angel, 
•eoording  ••  yon  be  8etnt  or  Gentile)  of  tiie  Litter-Dnj  Oravdk,  aU  tfan 
roofii  of  ihm  honeee  oone  off  like  the  oover  fivm  n  Mop^ureen;  hn 
ctftrhet  tiie  oorer  by  the  knob  of  the  diininej  or  the  cupob,  and  looks 
down  on  the  lamily  simmering  in  iti  wiekedneet,  or  reftwhee  his  noitrik 
with  its  odoRws  steem  of  senetity,  and  not  an  Ingredieni  in  the  pottagn 
escapes  his  omniseience.  No  man's  hoase  is  his  oastle  in  n  theoaracj'. 
Thns  was  it  with  the  Jewish  ;  thus  with  the  Puritan ;  and  it  is  thns  with 
te  Mormon*  Aeknowledge  that  God  can  have  depoties  nho  nde  in  his 
name,  and  they  most  be  gifted  with  the  prerogatives  of  God.  He  doea 
net  leaTe  the  citisen  at  his  door«flill  —  neither  ean  thej.  Ko>  Mr.  FkAj- 
peith  1  Ton  hare  left  behind  yon  the  pestilent  atheism  of  BepnUfean 
gorernment;  yoa  are  enjojring  the  blessings  of  that  system  whieh  so 
many  good  men  at  the  East  liave  tried  in  rain  to  bring  back ;  yon  are 
faced  to  be  religkras  whether  yon  will  or  no.  This  is  no  ooBDonani^ 
where  a  man  with  imponity  can  go  home  and  get  drank  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  So  Mr.  Pdypetth  leares  the  bishop's  with  a  &oe  kmger  by 
an  inch ;  a  mind  wiser  by  a  rerelation;  a  pocket  li(^ter  by  ten  ddlan  — 
exactly  the  sum  which  he  often  nsed  to  read  of  in  the  potioe  reports  oolr 
nmn  of  his  morning  piqper  as  paid  promptly,  *«  after  whidi  the  migistrate 
ndrised  the  offender  to  take  better  care  of  himself  in  fiitare,  and  he  left 
the  oontHroom  in  company  with  his  friends ; "  or,  in  defiuilt  of  wtudb, 
^  the  prisoner  was  sent  np  ftr  ten  days."  He  nsed  to  read  snch  aoeonnts 
with  a  shndder,  did  Mr.  Polypeith;  or,  periiaps  he  thanked  God,  like  the 
Pharisee,  diat  he  was  not  like  other  men  ^-  at  least,  not  like  this  rietim 
of  the  Publican,  eigoying  his  risit  .at  the  generoos  city's  island  conntxy-* 
•eat.  Now  he,  the  self-same  Eosebius  Polypeith,  stands  mulcted  in  the 
selfsame  sum  —  a  degraded  man  ^- mulcted  fordrankennemt  Ete  groans 
from  the  bottom  of  his  being  —  goes  home  —  and  does  not  tdl  Mrs.  Poly^ 
peith.  Where  does  that  fine  go?  To  the  Qmrch :  namely,  to  tiie  Har> 
ring  safe  in  Brigham's  office. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  he  came  through  EmigratuNi  Cafton.  He  has 
been  tolerably  successful  in  business.  One  morning  he  reoeiTCs  another 
missis;  the  bishop  wants  a  statement  of  his  profiti,  eoncealing,  abating 
nothing,  nnder  the  penalty  of  Ananias  and  S^ihira— a  statement  veri> 
fied  by  his  oath.  There  is  something  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  stato- 
ment  that  sMkes  any  man  brought  up  wt^  Bepnblican  notions  wince 
and  ftel  humiliated,^  even  when  he  is  doing  it  as  a  war  necessity  fiir  the 
sake  of  si^porting  a  National  Gorernment  in  whose  stability  he  has  eo^ 
equal  interest  with  erery  neighbor  of  his.  I  do  not  believe  that  ihm  most 
patriotic  man  in  the  United  States  erer  reeeHns  the  assessor's  peremptory 
Older  to  retora  his  inoooM  without  an  inatandiTO  fteling  that  bo  is  suffer- 
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lag  a  iorl  «f  gmd  Mtumd  iadlg^ilf — m  if  Uie  ooUaoUve  aovaMiga 
peof^e  IumI  giTen  hisi  a  eollectiTe  aoTereig&  tweak  o'  the  noea ;  or 
Marched  bus  pockets  like  a  collective  eoTereign  conBtable,  or  looked  over 
bis  ahoulder  while  he  was  balancing  bis  ledger  with  a  ooUactive  soveraiga 
impudence  whieh  it  requires  all  bis  pbilosc^by  and  palriotisia  to  excuse, 
and  of  which  be  sajs  to  himself,  as  be  sits  down  to  obey  the  asBessor,  <*  I 
do  hope  that  Congress  will  befixre  long  invent  some  less  obnoxious  way  of 
eollecting  the  national  revenue ! "  But  in  making  our  returns  to  the 
United  States  assessor  most  of  us  have  the  relief  d  considering  that  we 
voted  to  si^port  the  best  government  the  sun  ever  shone  on ;  that  we  are 
in  reality  ovXy  collecting  the  tax  from  ourselves  ;  tbat»  lurthermore,  we, 
through  the  representatives  our  ballots  sent  to  Washington,  shall  have  our 
aay  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  shall  be  spent*  Mr.  Polypeith 
has  no  such  relief  He  is  the  sul^|ect  of  a  theocracy.  In  1884,  long  be- 
lore  he  bad  beard  of  Mormonism,  Joseph  Smith  the  Pkopbet,  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  (one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  whom  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  showed 
the  plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon),  met  in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  and 
made  a  covenant  with  God  that  they  would  henceforth  pay  into  bis  treas- 
ury, for  the  advaneement  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  upon  earth,  tithings  of 
all  that  they  possessed  —  imitating  the  Jewish  theocracy  in  this  respect  as 
closely  as  all  the  others.  Thenceforth  all  the  Saints  were  expected  to  con- 
tribute likewise,  and  the  custom  wfaidi  binds  Mr.  Polypeith  has  no  other 
foundation  than  this  thirty-two  years'  prescription,  l^or  has  he  any 
voice,  directly,  or  by  vote,  in  the  disposal  of  his  prt^Dcrty  after  it  goes 
into  the  Church  coffers,  to  wit,  Brigbam's  sa^  The  Church  uses  its  money 
•— t.  «.,  Brigbam  spends  it  ^  without  taking  counsel  of  the  taxed,  but  by 
Divine  oonunand,  and  that  command  is  revealed  to  ^gham  alone,  while 
only  the  Divine  Bevelator  has  the  right  of  looking  over  bis  aecoonta 
There  is,  therefore^  not  one  alleviating  circnmstanoe  in  the  necessity 
under  which  Mr.  Polypeith  sits  down  to  make  out  bis  exhibit  of  ineome 
fisr  the  bishop.  Nevertheless,  he  winces  bis  way  through  the  task,  and 
•ends  back  t]3«  following :  — 

'  BsiBgthsSrthy^srorthsClHveh 
**  Salt  Lakx  CrrT,JMl|f  MA,  1866.    ...       of  Jssos  Christ  of  ths  Lstter- 

Dsy  Saints. 

EvsBBxus  PoLTTxiTH :  Inooms  return  for  Year  ending  at  Data. 

BssolCiiig  from  Cabinet  Wan  InubMss #1,090.00 

Dividends  on  Stock  held  in  Bailfoad  Compsaias        .       •       .  125.00 

"         **     "       "     "  Insnnmce       "         ....  945.00 

Honey  paid  Wife  by  execaton  of  her  Mother's  estate  in  Hats.  800.00 

Total •9,160.00 

AtMUUnr^  £.  Polvpbith." 

A  few  days  after  this  return  has  been  handed  to  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Poly- 
peith gets  his  order  to  repair  to  the  Tithing  Office  and  pay  into  the 
Church  treasuiy  (the  Hennng  safe  again)  the  sua  of  two  hundred  and 
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BiBeteea  doDm.  Or,  H  it  powible  that  h»  ly  weeHe  inile^d  <me  of 
thoM  plnMnt  eptfoopal  iaTititkmc  wiA  whkk  he  beeame  ftcqaaiated 
earlier  in  the  yeer,  tad  on  repairing  with  a  heavj  lieart  to  his  paitor'a 
house  find  out  that  the  temble  charge  of  making  a  Mse  ratom  has  been 
lodged  against  hiai.  He  feels  as  guiltless  of  the  wrong  as  a  child  a 
month  old.  He  may  diaoorer  that,  in  tibe  opinion  c^the  autiborities,  he  has 
orenralued  the  original  cost  to  himself  of  some  of  the  art&cLes  on  wliich  he 
has  estimated  his  profits.  In  this  case  he  will,  periiape,  be  startled  to 
have  copies  oi  his  wholesale  dealers'  charges  and  ▼ondbers  presented  to 
him.  Or,  he  may  haTO  omitted  in  maUng  his  retnm  to  include  tlie 
advance  whidi  he  has  reeeired  during  the  year  on  the  original  price  of 
a  pair  of  draught  horses  left  behind  at  the  East  to  be  sold,  whose  pto- 
ceeds  were  forwarded  to  hiai.  The  transactiott  has  totally  escaped  hii 
mind  —  not  so  the  Church's  t  There,  in  black  and  white,  he  reads  aH 
its  particnlars — more  precisely  drawn  out,  it  may  be,  than  he  could  have 
done  them  by  referring  to  his  own  private  papers.  A  sickening  sensation 
comes  over  Ifr.  Polypeith's  soul  as  he  realises  the  omniscience  and  ubiq- 
uity of  that  power  into  whose  grasp  he  has  voluntarily  resigned  himself 
irretrievably  —  forever !  If  he  is  really  innocent  of  all  intent  to  chea^ 
Bri^^iam  reads  character  too  skilUully  not  to  know  it ;  and,  instead  of  the 
ibarftd  doom  which  awaits  such  as  are  fool^iardy  or  green  enough  to 
attempt  defrauding  the  great  Fraud  of  the  Universe,  —  the  outlawry,  the 
delivery  to  the  buffets  of  Satan,  the  vague,  umuunable  tenors,  the  lurking 
death, — he  gets  off  with  a  solemn  warning  and  a  mulct  which  may 
amount  to  the  duplication  of  his  tithes. 

Suppose  that,  instead  <tf  having  succeeded  in  his  nnnual  buaness  by  the 
lime  the  next  tithing  day  comes  round,  he  has  in  reality  sold  nodiing,  but 
has  accumulated  either  by  manufoctnre  or  importation  five  hundred  Bos- 
ton rockers.  He  has  no  money  to  give  the  Church ;  but  the  Church 
takes  toll  out  of  every  grist,  and  all  is  grist  tliat  comes  to  its  mill  The 
Church  is  not  ihstadions ;  it  will  take  fifty  of  his  ^re  hundred  rockers, 
and  call  it  square.  What  can  it  do  with  them,  d'yoo  ask  ?  A  Churdi 
founded  upon  a  rock,  one  might  think,  can  have  no  call  for  rockers,  but 
it  has.  Mr.  Polypeith  is  instructed  to  deliver  them  in  the  great  Tithing 
Store-house,  right  under  the  personal  eye  of  the  Church,  teil.  Brigham. 
Then,  if  he  has  never  had  occasion  to  caU  there  before,  he  sees  a  sight 
which  surprises  him.  There  are  carts  and  rude  Utah-made  ranch-wag- 
ons standing  at  the  gate  to  unload  tithes  of  every  description  of  product 
created  by  human  industry.  The  dielves  and  the  deep  ware-rooms  of  the 
all-devouring  theocracy  groan  and  bulge  with  everything  which  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  mankind  should  sell  and  buy  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Here  are  piles  of  rawhide,  both  cow  and  mustang,  or  even 
pig^ekin;  bins  of  shelled  com,  and  cribs  foil  of  com  in  the  ear;  wheat 
and  rye,  oats  and  bariey ;  casks  of  salt  provisions ;  wool,  homespun,  yarn, 
and  home-woven  doth  in  hanks  and  bales;  indigo;  cocoons  and  raw  silk; 
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butter,  cheese,  and  aU  nuumer  of  fiom  produce;  even tiie  most  dertmeti- 
ble  of  vegetable  growths,  —  not  oolj  poftatoes,  tumipB,  and  other  root  crops, 
but  green  pease  and  beans,  froit,  and  young  cabbages ;  hay,  carpenters' 
work,  boys'  caps,  slop-shop  OTcralls,  hemp-rope,  preserves,  tinware,  sto- 
gies, confectionery,  adobe  bricks  and  tiles,  moss  and  gramma  mattresses ; 
buckskin  leggins,  gloves,  moccasins,  hnnting-shirts,  and  complete  snits,  the 
manu&ctare  of  which  the  Mormon  women  make  a  specialty,  arriving  at  a 
degree  of  ezceUence  in  their  preparation,  and  beanty  in  their  adommenti 
surpassed  nowhere  in  the  world, — not  even  among  the  Snake  Indians. 
These  are  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  contents  of  the  Church  Tithing 
Stores.  I  have  seen  day  laborers  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  their  tithes 
in  any  lumped  form  at  the  end  of  the  year,  bringing  them  in  at  sundown 
in  the  shape  of  a  tenth  of  the  poor,  flabby-meated  gudgeons  which  they 
had  caught  in  their  day's  fishing  along  the  Jordan.  The  Church,  under 
the  wonderful  management  of  Brigham,  somehow  or  other  succeeds  in 
disposing  of  all  that  it  receives  in  this  way  to  the  best  advantage,  and  is 
not  only  a  self«upporting,  but  a  money-making  concern  of  the  most  bril- 
liant character.  By  consenting  to  receive  the  tithes  in  form,  wherever 
the  Mormon  finds  it  easier  to  bring  the  literal  tenth  of  his  possessions 
instead  of  their  money  value,  it  effects  three  most  desirable  ends.  It 
secures  the  certain  payment  of  its  tithes,  since  the  products  of  a  man's 
industry  are  tangible,  accessible,  unconcealable,  and  therefore  within  its 
grasp  as  no  notes  or  specie  can  be ;  it  acts  as  a  perpetual  stimulus  to 
Mormon  industry  by  affording  one  certain  outlet  to  every  man's  products, 
—a  market  through  which  he  can  dispose  of  at  least  a  part  of  such  prod- 
ucts, however  loth  private  dealers  may  be  to  run  the  risk  d  buying 
them ;  and  it  adds  another  resemblance  to  the  old  Jewish  theocracy, 
which  tithed  the  property  of  the  people  in  kind,  to  the  multitude  of  simi- 
larities on  which  it  bases  its  claim  to  the  suocessorship  of  Israel  as  the 
repository  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  possessor  of  the  Original  Friest- 
hood  and  the  Eternal  Truth,  and  the  sole  Architect  of  God's  temple  and 
kingdom  upon  earth*  At  the  same  time,  Brigham's  talents  as  a  Boths- 
child  being  none  less  than  as  a  Moses  and  a  Richelieu,  the  Church  loses 
nothing  pecuniarily  by  taking  Brother  Clod's  cabbages,  and  Brother 
Polypeith's  chairs* 

Mr.  Poljrpeith's  diary  for  the  next  few  years  contains  nothing  more 
startling  than  the  marriage  of  Ids  two  daughters  to  a  well-to-do  elder  of 
the  Church,  possessing,  berides  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  a  nice 
ranch  in  the  region  of  Parley's  Park,  a  trifle  of  two  previous  wives,  who 
live  harmoniously,  not  being  able  to  quarrel,  as  one  of  them  understands 
nothing  but  Norwegian,  and  the  other  possesses  no  lingual  acc<Hnplish- 
ments  beyond  her  original  Shoshonee.  To  Mr.  Polypeith  it  seems  a  little 
odd  at  first  to  have  a  man  paying  attention  to  both  his  daughters  at  once ; 
early  associations  are  difficult  to  conquer,  and  an  only  partially  regenerate 
lii^t  leg  of  his  twitches  uneasily  at  the  memory  how  it  would  have  kicked 
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a*^EMl;  bvt  gnne  trfviphf  wtet  lie  s^ 

ilsete  tei  iilte  aU  the  «Uflr  doet  not  »«u  ny  eodb  lUng  aa  Iriili^ 
liie  TOOBg  affectioM  of  Ae  gir]%  uee  ha  propoaad  to  Hannah  Bebeoea 
on  Thafwlaj,  and  to  Lnoetta  Plvmina  oa  the  Snndajr  following ;  mor^ 
of«r,  it  ia  a  great  deal  leas  veering  and  expends  to  order  a  wedding  ht 
two  and  get  ono'a  flunllj  nioely  pravided  fiir  in  a  angle  evening,  than  to 
airing  Ae  paternal  anxiety  ^kmgf  fltatee  fimhion^  dnongli  two  separate 
oomiflhipa,  and  diabnrae  Ibr  two  entireljr  diitinct  eeti  of  preienta  and  wed* 
ding-cake.  So  he  aajt,  ** Bleea  yon,  my  children — bleta  joal  **  and,  to 
nae  te  choice  patriardial  Temaonlar,  the  elder  **  gits  "  with  the  lot 

If  polygamj  at  any  time^  dnring  the  progroa  of  theae  oocnrencesy 
to  Mr.  Poljrpeith  any  harder  of  deglulilion  becanae  the  two  wives  of 
saintly  son-in-law  stand  to  each  other  in  the  sisterly  rdadon,  he  may  In- 
hricato  thn  morsel  by  that  sage  consideration  idiich  haa  doubtlem  been 
snggested  to  every  dissatisfied  person  since  the  fbondaticm  of  the  world, 
**  How  mneh  worse  it  mi|^  have  been.'*  He  may  hnve  made  Ihe  ao- 
<|nalntanee  of  a  fimuly  snch  aa  I  myself  becssne  aware  of  while  in  the 
Moimon  Zkm.  FSsssing  widi  a  very  aealovs  believer  through  one  of  the 
streets  in  that  dtf^  I  had  my  attention  called  by  my  oompanicm  to  a  com- 
fertable  residence,  belonging,  apparently,  to  some  person  of  more  than 
sverage  condition  in  Ihe  comnmnity.  **  There  I  **  said  the  gentleman 
emphatleally,  —  "  there  lives  one  of  tibe  veiy  best  men  we've  got  in  Salt 
LakeCity."  <<  How  so?  "I  asked  him.  «<  The  most  noble-hearted,  whole- 
soaled,  liberal  fellow  I  ever  knew.  Doesn't  stand  at  anything  when  he 
can  do  a  generooa  nctkm.  Here's  an  instance.  Two  years  ago  his  part^ 
n«r  in  bnsineas  died  insolvent,  leaving  two  widows  and  three  danghters 
withoot  a  leg  to  stand  on*  He  was  very  well  off  himselt  and  a  bachelor. 
So  what  does  he  do  bat  go  right  over  to  his  partner^s  house,  see  the  two 
widows  and  three  danghters—  make  it  all  rig^t^-  and  marry  the  whole 
of  'em.  That's  what  I  call  a  ri^^  down  liberal  action  t "  I  have  seen 
it  indignantly  denied  by  Mormon  defenders,  that  mairiagea  of  this  sort 
are  permitted  in  Utah;  bat  such  a  denial  on  their  behalf  wonld  be  soom- 
folly  repudiated  by  Ihe  Morraona  themselves,  who  father  fevor  nich  mar- 
riages than  otherwise,  on  the  same  gnmnd  that  benev<^ent  and  sage 
old  slave-holders,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Eastern  and  Sonthem  Patri- 
archal Institution,  used  to  buy  whole  femiHes,  to  wit,  that  they  live  mncb 
more  contentedly  together  than  when  they  are  separated.  A  mother  and 
a  danj^ter  irho  are  wives  of  the  same  man,  or  two  sisters  similarly  situ- 
ated, are  more  apt  to  be  patient  with  each  other  and  freer  from  jealousy 
than  strangerSs 

I  must  now  give  a  page  oTMr.  Polypeith's  diary,  which  is  so  painful 
that  he  himself  would  gladly  have  blotted  it  out  with  his  heart's  Uood-* 
whidi  I,  indeed,  would  gladly  suppress,  were  it  not  that  I  am  writing  the 
tmth  and  have  not  the  romancer's  privilege  of  yielding  to  sentunental 
motives.    Mr.  Pdjpeith'a  femily,  after  the  danghters  ware  asamed,  eo»* 


rifted  of  himself  hit  wifb,  ftad  one  ion  nifieteen  jaan  Qld-*afiae» 
handflome,  firaak-natured  young  fellow  who  for  some  time  had  been  a  Tal- 
uable  aauatant  to  his  father  in  business,  and  whom  he  was  leaiing  to  take 
his  place  when  age  should  release  him  from  the  harness  of  actiTe  life. 

Among  the  neighboring  families  was  one  of  an  elder,  whom  the  Chuich« 
shortly  after  Hiram  Poljrpeith's  nineteenth  birthday,  had  appointed  to  go 
forth  upon  a  foreign  mission  —  a  tour  for  the  ooUection  of  converts  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  which  would  keep  him  abroad  for  two 
years  —  indeed,  until  he  could  bring  a  ship-load  of  iresh  Saints  from  the 
Baltic  to  New  York,  and  thenoe  across  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mooik- 
tains  to  Salt  Lake.  The  elder  was  a  welUto-do  man  of  fifty;  and  it 
might  hare  seemed  just  as  adyantageous  to  the  interests  of  Zion  to  send 
a  younger  brother,  with  youthful  enetgy,  the  **  roving  drop  in  his  veinsi" 
the  love  of  adventure,  and  the  desire  of  making  his  way  in  the  world,  to 
sustain  him  through  the  labors  of  a  mission,  and  less  extensive  family  tiea 
to  bind  him  at  home  ;  for  besides  being  a  little  past  middle  age,  he  poa* 
sessed  a  large  property,  five  wives,  and  a  score  of  children.  Among  all 
his  wives,  as  fi^uently  happens,  he  doted  most  on  the  last  and  youngest 
one,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  only  about  six  months  when  the  order 
came  for  his  departure.  The  mandate  grieved  him  sore,  but  theocraoies 
know  no  sentiment  save  that  of  obedience  to  revelation,  and  though  he 
would  gladly  have  paid  the  expenses  of  a  proxy  and  stayed  at  home  with 
his  little  ZUpha  and  the  others,  he  was  compelled  to  bid  them  all  adieu 
and  fare  forth  one  morning  by  the  overland  stage. 

The  elder's  &mily  and  that  of  Brother  Polypeith  had  been  intimate 
firom  the  first  year  of  the  tatter's  settlement  in  Zion.  They  fireqnently 
met  each  other  in  the  exchange  of  hospitalities.  Mrs.  Polypeith  was 
weekly  invited  to  tea  at  the  Salmudys',  and  the  Salmudys,  on  the  priiici* 
pie  of  its  being  inconvenient  to  move  large  masses,  were  reinvited  in 
squads  at  a  rate  which  went  throu^  them  all  In  about  one  lunar  period. 
When  the  elder  eame  to  go  away,  Mrs.  Polypeith  mingled  her  team  as 
she  had  her  tea  with  the  Mistresses  Salmudy ;  and  Mr.  Polypeith,  grasfK 
ing  Elder  Salmudy's  hand  with  emotiott,  told  him  that  during  his  ab- 
sence he  would  endeavor  to  be  such  a  friend  to  his  fomily,  as  he  would 
ask  Elder  Salmudy  to  be  to  his  in  case  their  positions  were  changed. 

Tliere  was  one  member  of  the  Polypeith  family  who  did  not  partake  to 
the  full  extent  in  the  general  afBiction  felt  at  Elder  Salmody's  departure. 
This  was  Hiram  Polypeith  —  the  handsome,  spirited  lad  with  the  curly 
hair,  red  cheeks,  and  bright  boyish  eyes  —  who  had  his  reasons.  As 
the  Salmudys  lived  next  door  to  the  Polypeiths  on  the  right  side,  so  did 
the  Crandalls  live  next  door  on  the  left  side.  From  the  day  that  Mr. 
Polypeith  took  his  house,  his  garden  and  the  Crandalls'  had  opened  into 
one  another  by  a  little  wicket  in  the  partition  fence,  and  the  relation  of 
the  two  families  liad  been  as  intimate  as  that  of  the  former  with  the 
Salmudys'.    The  wicket  almost  always  hung  ajar,  and  the  ehildroa  d 
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bolii iMmariioUi Ind held tbe InokMVM  ia cgnaomphji^ «ig tqpMlMr 
aiound  the  gnrel  walki,  dmnsg  dolk  uid  makiag-lmlieye  tfi»4ight  under 
extampon  Ikmism  ligged  up  beneath  the  cool  abedowp  of  eceeUiy  qoakuig 
asps,  oottonwoodiy  end  rock-meplet  treaspUnted  fion  the  ceftoot.  The 
jonngeii  child  of  the  CrendaUi  wag  e  pretty  golden-heired  girit  with 
lenghing  bine  eyes  and  merry  temperamenl  —  the  pet  of  everybody,  and 
a  gleam  of  ■omhine  wherever  dte  went  She  waa  the  little  sweetheart 
of  Hiram  Polypeith  from  the  time  they  first  played  together;  she  was 
enon^  unlike  him  in  every  respecti  except  the  fiict  of  beauty  and  mutual 
attraction,  to  bring  out  the  strongest  positive  characteristics  of  the  boy, 
and  awaken  an  intense  feeling  of  chivalry  in  him,  which  manifested  itself 
in  every  way —*  from  figtiHng  her  battles  with  ruder  and  stronger  children 
to  carrying  her  tiny  dinner  when  ihe  went  to  school,  and  being  her  in- 
variable guard  of  honor  at  all  picnics  to  Black  Book  or  the  Lake  in  the 
Mountains.  She  returned  his  feeling  with  one  of  absolute  oonfidenoe  and 
admiratlOB  —  was  never  so  hi^py  as  when  she  nestled  against  his  side, 
and,  whenever  her  light  heart  thought  of  the  future  at  all,  never  imag- 
ined a  plaoe  in  it  whose  centre  was  not  her  boy-gallant.  One  of 
their  most  frequent  plays  (as  I  suppose  is  the  case  with  all  children  of 
every  plaoe  and  age)  was  **  getting  mairied ;  "  and  the  romantic  tender- 
ness  of  Hiram's  love  for  little  Zilpha  Crandall  was  shown  by  the  &ct 
that  while  the  other  little  male>Saints  had  polygamic  plays,  he  never 
added  to  his  list  of  wives,  but  incuxred  the  temporary  suspicioQ  or  even 
infrntile  religious  persecution  of  his  mates  as  a  bad  Mormon,  by  remaining 
sternly  monogamic  and  manying  Zilpha  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

But  they  could  not  always  remain  children  and  play  under  the  acacias. 
Zilpha,  being  just  Hiram's  age,  as  was  woman's  right,  blossomed  first, 
and  became  a  demure,  marriageable  little  Monnoness  in  long  dresses  (or, 
as  a  perverse  Gentile  fiiend  used  to  call  Mormon  Utile  girls,  a  ^  Mor^ 
monietdeis"  Mormon  little  boys  being  similarly  '* Mitrmonicles), "  while 
Hiram  was  blushing  at  the  shortness  of  a  roundabout,  which  he  felt  still 
more  ashamed  to  exchange  fw  that  uneasily  selfH»nscious  garment,  a 
coat  with  tails.  Before  either  of  them  knew  it,  the  golden-haired  beauty 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  that  multoxoriverons  mammal.  Elder  Sal- 
mudy, — a  splay-footed  quadrigenarian,  with  beetle  brows,  a  rancoos 
voioe,  which  one  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  as  a  finog's  for  ^  vehicle 
of  love-making,  and  vast  expansiveness  below  the  epigastrium  without  ade- 
quate diameter  of  legs  to  sustain  such  a  superstructure.  Already,  too,  as 
the  Gypsy  Queen  denominated  Bector  Backtithe,  married  the  third  time, 
he  was  ''  a  mighty  waster  o'  toom«n,"  having  four  Mistresses  Salmudy  to 
watch  for  his  martial  footfall  at  the  close  of  the  laborious  day.  To  adapt 
Louis  in  **  Bichelieu,"  "  Fine  proxy  for  a  gay  young  cavalier  I "  But  why 
linger  over  the  hagglings  of  the  marriage  market?  Salt  Liske  is  no 
better  than  New  Yoric  or  London,  though  it  does  pretend  to  be,  and 
Momon  parents  sell  their  daughters  for  a  *'  boo  parti "  just  as  ours  do^  — 
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thoogb  not  M  imiTemllT^  aa  was  the  cue  in  the  much  desiderated  He- 
brew theocracy.  The  CrandalU  were  poor  —  Elder  Salmnd^r  was  rich  — 
Hiram  Pol^rpeith  was  only  a  hoy  — *  Zilpha  was  an  obedient  daughter. 
She  cried  bitterly — yowed  she  woald  always  love  Hiram  —  and  married 
the  mnltoxoriTeroos  monster.  As  fbr  Hiram  —  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in 
secret — that  most  helpless,  nncommiserated,  most  laughed  at  of  all 
human  beings  —  a  boy  indulging  a  hopeless  pasrion.  What  could  he 
have  expected  ?  He  would  not  be  ready  to  marry  for  years —  Zilpha 
was  a  grown-up  woman  —  did  he  suppose  she  was  to  be  bound  by  the 
plays  of  a  baby-house  ?  Pshaw  I  So  he  crawled  into  the  straw  o^  his 
fikther^s  bam  and  wept  out  his  heart-break,  not  even  pitied  by  the  hen 
whom  his  grief  had  driven  off  her  nest  on  the  beam,  and  who  scolded  at 
him  with  the  croesest  of  cackles. 

Time  will  insist  on  healing  such  wounds  for  us  though  we  swear  he 
shall  not,  and  despise  ourselves  as  brutes  fbr  finally  yielding  to  him. 
What  was  at  first  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  boy's  cup — the  fact  that 
his  little  Zilpha  lived  next  door  to  him  in  his  successful  rival's  house  — 
became  a  sort  of  sad  delight  —  gradually  a  delight  with  only  a  faint 
ioftpfoti  of  sadness,  fbr  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  without  the  elder, 
and  cherished  in  his  heart  that  fearfbl  torpedo,  liable  to  explode  at  any 
nnmient,  the  old  love  fbr  her  without  the  old  right  Just  as  he  was 
be^nning  to  go  about  his  work  with  some  sort  of  equanimity,  and  to 
answer  the  criterion  which  old  country  women  suppose  Infiillible  for  the 
question  whether  a  hopeless  passion  exists  or  not,  by  '<  taking  his  three 
meals  reg'lar,"  Salmudy  received  the  mandate  to  depart  Hiram  could 
have  gone  to  Brigham  Young  and  hugged  him  round  the  ItneesI  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  Pteadent  had  known  his  heart  and  intended  to 
do  him  a  personal  &vorl  He  did  not  dare  to  accompany  his  father  to  the 
stage  office,  lest  instinct  should  be  too  strong  for  conventionalism,  and 
the  real  sunshine  of  his  heart  at  Elder  Salmudy's  parting  break  through 
the  hypocritical  clouds  upon  his  fitce.  So  he  stayed  at  home,  hiding  in 
the  bam,  and  through  a  knot-hole  saw  with  a  quickened  pulse  of  delight 
little  Zilpha  fbeding  her  chickens  from  the  back  porch —  heard  her  sing- 
ing blithely  while  she  scattered  the  crumbs  — as  light-hearted  as  if  it  were 
indifferent  to  her  whether  her  six-months'  lord  went  to  Copenhagen  or 
Jericho,  and  it  would  be  quite  the  same  to  her  If  he  never  came  back  firom 
either.  Already  he  began  to  calculate  the  chancet  against  the  elder's 
return :  his  years  were  against  him ;  the  journey  was  fhll  of  exposures ; 
there  were  several  sea-voyages  to  make ;  the  ocean  baffled,  there  were 
still  the  Sioux,  the  Arrapahoes,  and  the  Snakes  on  the  way  across  Plain 
and  Mountain  — he  blushed,  catching  himself  suddenly,  just  about  to  enter 
a  chamber  of  thought  which  was  the  vestibule  of  murder. 

Papa  Poljrpeith's  promise  to  keep  a  fittherly  eye  on  the  bereaved  Sal- 
mudys  gave  Hiram  constant  occasion  to  run  in  next  door.  He  went  to 
•ee  if  his  mother  oonld  help  them ;  if  there  was  butter  wanted ;  if  the 
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fgMaghm;  tfteeiMlewwe  gttliiig  on  aiad^ ;  if  hit 
•oaU  trasMet  maj  Imdmtm  tat  Aen;  if  tkmj  woMn\  like  toxwd  l^ 
kMt  Mew  Yofk  pifiert ;  if  the  flower-bedi  Beaded  weeding ;  'dke  cofM  do 
eaything;  if  enythiBg  wee  weated — jett  KNeelhiiig  wm  wanted «- 
vaaled  ell  the  tiflM,  bf  OM  of  thai  hooeehold.    And  O!   perilone  gift! 

—  he  hroni^  it —  bfooght  ell  the  efcrasgy  peewionfe,  fleming  loie  whidi 
he  ftneied  be  hed  raked  oot  uA  buried  wider— the  bve  which  by  Gwl'p 
law  wae  hie  right  aad  hen  lo  whom  he  gave  ii,  thoa|^  man  had  aet  on 
it  hit  black  aeal  of  execratioiL 

Neither  luiew  when  it  eawe  The  ciurea  of  daager  are  ao  gradual  — 
ita  iadiaea  ao  amooth.  The  twie  thi?qght  they  were  reviTieg  innowwt 
obUdhood'a  pkytine.  Thej  aat  under  the  acadaa  aa  of  old;  thay 
talked  of  the  houaet  he  made  fiir  her  to  lire  ia,  and  lan^wd  at  their  babf- 
houaekeeping.  Did  aha  reoienber  whea  he  atood  in  Uiia  cedar  clump  to 
be  married  to  her  with  a  big  doU  ibr  a  brideamaid  ?  did  ie  reaaember 
what  he  did  aa  aooo  aa  the  eereaM»y  waa  over  ?  She  blmhed  aa  aha 
recalled  it  and  dropped  her  moiat  eyea  ;  he  fidded  her  to  hia  heart  and 
diditagaia.  Bet  they  did  not  feel  aa  they  had  in  fhiMhood  —their  lipa 
parted  alower — hia  arm  waa  harder  to  undaapw 

Day  after  day  of  delidona  dreamy  peril  went  on,  in  houae  end  garden 

—  pert  of  it  right  before  the  eyea  of  the  parental  Polypeithi;  but  thay, 
leeaambering  iriiat  attached  playmalea  the  childrea  had  been,  and  like 
all  parenta  ao  alow  to  reallie  the  feet  that  (heir  child  oould  grow  up^  aaw 
the  two  walldng  and  talking  together,  aaw  them  inaeparable  in  their  atad- 
iea,  tkeir  aoraaementa,  even  their  work,  ao  fer  aa  they  could  help  each 
other,  and  never  warned  them  of  a  danger  that  they  tiiemaeiree  did  not 
awpeet  Other  eyea,  however,  were  not  ao  fondly  Uind.  The  cither  four 
wivea  of  the  elder  had  never  been  one  with  that  excellent  man  in  bia 
admiration  for  Zilphik  One  of  them,  aoteover,  waa  the  apiritual  wife  of 
the  biaiiop  of  that  ward,  and  on  more  than  one  oeeaaioa  had  ahown  her 
devotion  to  the  Gharoh  and  to  the  man  who  ahould  be  her  huaband  in  the 
eeleatial  manakma,  by  acting  aa  eyea  for  him  and  the  Yehm-Geridit  She 
waa  bound  by  the  holieat  of  tiea,  thetefore,  to  let  no  iniquity  paaa  her 
acmfctny  without  revealing  it  directly  to  Ihe  biahopk  Within  the  firit 
month  after  her  earthly  hoaband'a  departure  die  had  repaired  to  the  houfe 
of  her  apiritual  one,  and  told  him  that  abe  aaw  miachief  hatching.  Hia 
only  reply  waa,  «'TFaldU"  So  ahe  did  watch.  Aa  for  the  otimrthx^e,  their 
feeUng  toward  the  pretty  little  ZUpha  waa  of  a  lew  tragic  and  idigMa 
nature ;  they  hated  her  and  waited  to  catch  her  tripping  becaoae  they 
were  unpleaaantly  homely ;  had  long  and  alabby  or  atocky  and  dnnpy 
figurea ;  were  without  grace  or  woownly  development  in  either  apirit  or 
phyaique ;  were  bald,  aaUow,  wrinkled,  uneducated,  uncouth,  vriiila  in 
every  pertieular  ahe  had  the  impudence  to  be  exactly  the  reverae ;  becaam 
no  handaome  young  man  came  to  eonadle  them  fer  Uie  abaence  of  BrollMr 
fiahnndy,  therafoie  they  hated  her  with  that  peiaoaoM  pattgr  hate  whiA 
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iMHliiiig'  em  eretto  ialt  wmua  bvt  tli»  degradstioii  to  iHiiok  sholMi  aW 
ira]r»  been  subject  in  a  tlieocracy.  Thna^  both  the  Ckurch  aad  FetmaaX 
Jealousy  —  Artifieial  Evil  and  Native  Svil — were  anrayed  against  the 
two  yoang  loTer8>  and  searched  out  th^r  most  secret  eommanings,  their 
most  intricate  paths,  with  fiery  eyes  that  nei«r  drcx^Md  in  weariness  or 
were  damped  by  pify.  Tet  the  lovers,  wn^ped  in  the  isolation  of  that 
heavenly  dream  which  made  diem  the  two  only  homan  beings  ia  the  uni> 
verse,  toyed  on  like  mating  wrens,  just  over  the  iknged  jaws  of  the  black- 
snake. 

As  innocent  of  evil  intent  as  Fnaeesca  da  Bfanini  and  her  lover,  the 
two  thought  of  nothing  but  the  hat  that  they  loved.  They  knew  thai 
they  were  each  other^s  —  they  had  no  room,  no  politic  coolness  for  the 
thought  how  to  get  it  acknowledged  that  they  were.  They  talked  as  if 
life  were  to  be  all  an  endless  now ;  as  if  Time  were  put  to  sleep  for  iheniy 
Age  forbidden  to  iq^proach  them,  the  world  banidied  from  them,  the 
elder  never  coming  back  from  Copenhagen.  What  they  woidd  do  when 
he  did  come  back,  was  a  thought  which  seemed  so  far  away,  that  to  have 
roused  them  to  it  fitmi  ihei^  trance  of  love  would  have  seemed  an  impe^ 
tinence  of  the  same  kind  as  waking  a  man  from  the  middle  of  his  nighfs 
sleep  to  decide  the  choice  of  a  name  or  a  profesrion  for  his  great-grea^ 
great  grandson.  They  did  not  even  reflect  that  Bri^^iam  was  noted  for 
his  urbanity  and  kindness  to  unequally  yoked  wives,  and  that  Zilpha*s 
unhappy  lot  might  be  changed  in  an  hour  by  going  to  his  office  with  her 
story  as  soon  as  the  elder  returned  and  had  a  chance  to  be  notified  of  her 
wish  for  the  separation,  so  that  he  should  not  foel  as  if  a  trap  had  been 
sprung  on  him.  Marriage  they  did  not  think  o(  for  in  the  childhood 
with  which  their  present  lotus-eating  lifo  was  continuous,  had  they  not 
been  married  doaens  of  times  ?  How  many  times  we  toll  lovers  to  be 
prudent — prudent  even  if  only  for  the  sake  of  their  love!  But  who 
obeys — who  can  obey  that  mandate?  There  is  something  in  love  itself 
wiiidi  takes  policy  out  of  the  most  politic  head  —  and  floods  the  veins 
with  childlike  heedlessness.  Love  is  so  neeessary  to  the  lover^s  eods^ 
ence  —  so  vital  an  air  to  him,  that  it  seams  as  if  all  around  him  must  be 
loving  too,  and  if  so,  that  they  can  have  no  time  and  as  litHe  heart,  to 
meddle  with  his  happiness. 

One  night,  Zilpha  stole  out  by  the  kitchen  and  the  bsttk  porch,  firom 
the  glum  society  of  her  four  elder  '*  sisters*''  Two  of  them  were  busily 
engaged  in  rocking  separate  cradles,  each  containing  a  yovng  Salmndy 
of  nearly  the  same  age ;  another  was  knitting  stockings  for  her  part  of 
t3ie  fomily  foot;  and  anoUier  was  reading  the '<  Deseret  News' "  report  of 
Brother  Bri^^iam's  last  sermon,  which  a  face-ache  had  kept  hear  firom 
hearing  with  her  fleshly  ears.  Such  of  the  children  as  were  not  married 
and  permanently  out  of  the  house,  or  in  the  cradles  biting  the  gum  ring 
of  infimcy,  were  either  in  bed  np-stairs  in  a  sort  of  phalanateriaa  nursery, 
cr  out  in  town  somewhere  at  sodal  or  religioas  meetings,  or  engaged  in 
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Ike  llmwHe  nml  oecvptttaoii  of  New  Engkuid  mtS^-ewumgt,  «yeh  Im 
mryhed  the  trmnsH  of  the  Bocky  MouitaKm,  teatod  aroand  a  stofe  widi 
their  feet  on  (he  fender  ring,  tqnirting  tobaooe  jmee  between  the  legs,  or 
joining  with  Jdlcwnatic  old  men  in  mosij  fur  eapa,  talking  politict  and 
relating  reminiacences.  The  women  folks  and  the  one  inadeqnate  astral 
hunp  on  the  oentre-taUe  teemed  one  and  all  to  need  fireah  filling  if  they 
were  erer  to  be  expected  to  ahed  light  on  anything,  and  diffnaed  abool 
them  8uch  an  atmoq[)bere  of  dejection  that  one  would  think  they  mi^ 
have  sufliciently  well  understood  why  a  bright  little  giri  like  Zilpln  could 
not  stand  it  any  longer  in  the  room  with  them.  Eyidently,  however,  the 
tallest  and  stiffest  sister  could  not  accept  these  fiiets  as  sufficient  to  ae 
count  for  Zilpha's  retreat^since  she  folded  up  her  **  Deseret  News  "  with 
^inster4ike  precision,  and  followed  the  junior  wife  out  like  a  chi^Mrone. 
She  was  too  late  to  find  her  in  the  kitchen  or  on  the  porch. 

The  moon  was  at  its  second  quarter  and  shed  the  peculiar,  uncertain 
lunar  twilight  characteristic  of  that  phase ;  melting  into  each  other  the 
lines  which  at  the  planet's  foil  come  out  sUrer-edged  and  disttnct  as 
strands  of  filagree ;  the  rery  light  for  lover's  meetings,  since  it  does  not 
betray  them  to  their  enemies  like  the  broader  radiance,  bat  tinges  their 
feces  to  each  other  with  a  sweet  enamoring  mystery,  and  reveab  them 
with  a  tender  half-disclosure  which  leaves  room  for  the  imagination, 
always  delisting  in  the  adornment  of  the  beloved  with  its  own  ideals,  to 
make  every  feature  and  expression  thrice  beaotifiil,  thus  giving  ft  new 
meaning  to  the  poet's  words,  — 

"As  tekncsi  ihowt  ns  worlds  of  light 
Ws  Btrer  saw  by  day.** 

After  the  elder  girt  his  loins  and  ftred  on  his  mission,  Hiram  had 
constructed  a  little  wicket  in  the  fence  between  the  Salmudys'  and  his 
ftther's  garden  like  that  which  existed  on  the  side  toward  the  OandaUs. 
Toward  this,  through  the  halAmoonlight,  Zilpha  made  her  way.  Hiram 
stood  ready  to  open  it  for  her.  He  led  her  in,  latched  it  after  ber,  put 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  led  her  down  the  gravel  walk  to  the  shade 
of  the  acacias.  For  an  hour  they  sat  murmuring  into  each  other's  ears 
the  sweetest  words  that  are  ever  spoken  on  earth ;  they  forgot  time, 
space,  earth,  all  but  the  heaven  of  an  immeasurable  love  that  even  on  the 
outer  sill  of  its  vestibule  had  no  place  for  an  elder  of  fifty  with  four  other 
wives.  Before  the  last  good-ni^t  embrace,  a  pair  d  those  red,  vengefol 
ejres,  by  aid  of  which  the  Church  is  omniscient,  turned  nway  from  the 
sight  of  the  young  lovers'  nature,  which  for  the  last  halfhoor  they  had 
been  burning  through  the  shrubbery  to  mark  and  chronicle.  They 
tamed  away,  and  a  pair  of  stealthy,  cat-like  feet  with  them,  just  in  time ; 
for,  stricken  with  sudden  eonseioasness,  and  dunking  that  they  heard  a 
noise  near  the  house,  the  two  arose  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  aca- 
cia, and  hastened  lo  the  wh^et    Just  in  time,  fiv  as  they  reacted  it,  a 
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gsant  daik  figure  im§eeii  by  them,  got  safelj  within  the  screening  dark- 
nesfl  of  the  elder^e  back  porch.  After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the 
lady  who  was  reading  the  <*  Deseret  News  "  on  the  night  before,  called  upon 
the  bishop  of  the  ward,  who  compiaisantly  granted  her  an  hour's  private 
interview.  All  such  readers  as  are  too  sensitive  or  squeamish  to  bear  the 
whole  truth  reganfing  Mormonism,  whatever  depths  of  moral  ugliness  it 
may  diaclose,  will  please  dismount  from  my  narrative  at  this  stopping- 
r  place ;  and,  while  I  pursue  the  main  road,  cross  the  stile,  and  make  a 
short  cut  by  turning  over  a  leaf,  to  meet  me  and  get  aboard  again  a  few 
paragraphs  on. 

Neither  Zilpha  nor  Hiram  know  that  their  secret  has  been  discovered* 
The  former  goes  on  with  his  business,  the  latter  perfmms  her  share  in 
the  household  duties  (j£  the  absent  elder's  manage  —  they  both  meet  and 
part  as  blithely  as  ever.  To  be  sure,  the  young  girl  sees  sour  looks 
foUowing  her  everywhere  firom  those  whom  it  is  a  Mormon  **  triumph  of 
grace  "  to  call ."  sisters  ** ;  but  then  she  always  received  those,  and  hav- 
ing at  the  commencement  made  up  her  mind  to  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
is  not  now  troubled  by  the  question  of  more  or  less.  As  for  Hiram, 
neither  in  human  face,  nor  word,  nor  deed  »-  neither  in  his  own  thought^ 
nor  in  outside  warning — is  there  anything  to  tell  him  that  the  Philistines 
are  upon  him. 

Now  it  is  the  fhll  of  the  moon  —  a  fortnight  after  that  sweet  secret 
meeting  under  the  acacias — and  he  has  a  long  walk  to  take  for  the' as- 
sistance of  his  faiher's  business.  Old  Brother  Polypeith  has  to  pay  a 
note  to-morrow,  and  Hiram  must  go  on  a  collecting  tour  to  the  outskirts  of 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  Camp  Floyd  Boad.  He  promises  the  old  couple 
that  he  will  be  back  by  eleven  o'clock  at  the  furthest  They  need  not  sit 
up  for  him  after  that  If  he  comes  back  later,  he  will  stop  at  a  friend's 
of  his  who  lives  on  the  southern  suburb. 

He  carries  nothing  with  him  but  his  locust-switch,  —  a  mere  sapling, 
not  for  use,  but  for  ornament ;  hia  revolvers  are  left  behind^  hanging  at 
the  head  of  his  bedstead —  why  should  he  take  any  weapon?  He  has 
no  personal  enemies,  and  it  u  the  Mormon's  boast  that  Salt  Lake  City  is 
safer  after  dark  than  any  town  of  its  siie  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
Moreover,  the  full  moon  makes  it  as  light  as  day,  and  if,  in  all  the  Mor- 
mon ZIon,  there  could  be  such  a  lusus  natures  as  a  robber  or  an  assassin, 
he  certainly  would  not  select  this  time  of  the  month  to  ply  his  nefiuious 
trade.  If  he  whistles  as  he  walks,  therefore,  it  is  because  he  remembers 
a  fiivorite  tune  which  Zilpha  used  to  sing  under  the  acacia  when  the 
MMormonicles  "  and  "  Mormoniculesses  "  were  married  in  play : — 

** Thus  the  fiinn«r  tows  his  seeds; 
He  stands  erect  end  takee  his  ease,  — 
Stamps  his  foot  end  eleps  bis  hands, 
Tome  aroond,  and  thus  he  steodel  ** 

Use  ahr  is  fbll  of  Uithe  inffaienoes.     He  walks  as  If  by  will,  without 
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auaele,  iiag;iag  uAyMMa^  bxlviit--iUl  af  »  flwHMfr  peMst^aiid 
ftlwajt  dunking  of  Zilpba.  He  bowtnow  and  th—  to  an  nequMnUnee^ — 
onoe  or  twice  speaks  to  an  intunale  one.  BTerybody^  likes  kim— eveiT- 
bodj  seems  kind  to  him.  Wken  waa  than  a  bof  not  fot  twentjr  years 
old,  who  had  made  so  many  friends  and  no  enaades?  What  a  {feasant 
moonlight  this  is  I  There  are  no  cloods  ovar  it  here,  in  the  aanuner  akj, 
as  there  are  at  the  East  He  looks  up  at  it  and  walks  onoonacsoaslj  ^ 
his  feet  on  the  earth— his  heart  in  the  heavens.  What  if  Elder  8a^ 
mndy  should  never  oome  home?  Hie  aaa  is  daagarons.  Bat  than, 
even  if  he  does  eome  home,  the  same  power  which  sent  him.  on  a  isia- 
sioa  can  take  away  from  his  borvilile  oU  beai^paws  the  one  ewe-lamb 
that  has  been  his  —  Hiram's  Tory  own  from  the  beginning.  That  is  one 
bieawagt  Brigfaam  is  good  abont  divoroes.  What  a  sweat  little  hoBM 
they  can  have  by  and  by  I 

**  Waitiag  Ibr  a  paitacrl 
Wftitiiifflbraputatfl 
OptQ  ths  fi^g  ud  kt  hw  in, 
▲ml  kirn  hw  wbm  yoa'vs  est  hsr  in! '* 

He  stops  whbtling  again  to  twine  the  Wistaria  and  Madeira  Tine,  the 
wild  honey-suckle  and  the  passion-flower  about  the  porch  of  that  sweet 
little  home  they  shall  have  —  when  —  when  —  and  then,  thinking  wiIcpi, 
he  goes  off  into  a  roTerie  too  sweetly  transcendental  to  pot  into  words. 

The  town's  thickest  streets  are  reached ;  he  obserres  for  the  first  time 
how  lonely  it  can  be,  -^  how  dark  and  hidden  in  a  secluded  suburb,  CTcn 
under  the  full  moon.  Two  furlongs  off  he  can  see  the  house  where  he 
must  present  his  largest  bill;  its  candles  sending  out  through  the  panes 
two  red  streaks  to  struggle  with  the  great  silrer  flood,  and  finally  get 
lost,  utterly  beaten  out  in  the  ocean  dropping  down  fiiom  on  high.  Long 
shadows  of  bams,  black  as  midnight  ibr  all  the  moon,  —  nay,  by  reason 
of  the  moon,  whose  contrast  they  are,  »lie  across  the  road;  and  the  sand- 
heaps  along  the  fences,  but  half-lighted  through  the  picket-aiits  and  rail- 
gaps,  are  checkered  with  oblongs  of  swarthy  penumbra.  Though  the 
moon  is  so  bright  abore^  she  leaTes  spots  below  in  which  it  is  daik 
enou^  for  murder  to  be  done.  There  is  an  eddy  of  blackness  bdund 
that  comer  ranch,  long  ago  deserted  in  the  troublous  **  Johnston  times,'* 
where  a  corpse  might  drift  ashore  out  of  the  silrer  stream  that  washed 
the  road-way,  and  though  a  procession  passed  all  ni^t  long,  not 'be 
seen  till  moming. 

"  Mow  yoe  ars  married,  jroa  auut  ob^  "  '— 

Scarce  has  he  again  begun  to  whistle  the  old  ssemories  ba(^  from  un^ 
der  the  acacia,  wiien — "Fhiu-ul  phinni-nl*— phiew  I  "  there  comes 
a  triple  whistle  from  another  mowth,  and  of  a  sharper  shrillnesa.  Anr 
other,  like  it,  answers  it  from  out  that  Uack  hoUow,  where  all  mid- 
nif^  and  Madrmsi  seam  hiding  from  the  Booa  ;  than  Ae  hid  bean  a 
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roflh  of  feet,  then  »  nek  is  tiuKmn  over  hii  head,  his  numth  is  staffed 
with  a  wad  of  rags,  and  with  pinioned  arms  he  is  dragged  he  knows  not 
whither,  as  in  a  nij^tmare. 

Brother  and  Sister  PolTpetth  sit  cosily  chatting  on  their  door^step  until 
after  the  appointed  hour.  It  is  past  eleven ;  neighbors  have  come  in  and 
joined  them — gone,  home,  and  been  suoceeded  bj  others  who  in  their 
tarn  went  home.  The  good  old  coaple  finally  resolve  to  shut  up  the 
liouse.  They  are  prepared  for  the  alternative  of  Hiram's  fidlure  to 
return.  He  has  probably,  say  they,  spent  the  night  at  Brother  Labys, 
with  Joe,  So  they  enter  the  homestead  and  bar  the  door ;  sure  that  their 
boy  will  find  it  no  hard^p  in  such  a  summer  night  as  this,  to  nestle 
down  in  the  hay,  if  he  does  come  back  after  all.  For  a  little  while, 
tender-hearted  Ma  Polypeith  lies  awake  to  hear  her  boy  dam  the  gate ; 
but  that  sound  fidUng  her,  and  her  conscience  trouUing  her  naught)  she 
presently  gives  over  watching  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

The  next  morning  they  take  their  lonely  break&st  with  regret ;  but 
certainly  without  alarm  at  Hiram's  absence.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
Papa  Polypeith's  debtors,  and  if  Hiram  has  stayed  to  breakfast  with  the 
Labys,  he  will  go  right  round  to  the  shop  with  the  checks  in  time  for  his 
fiither  to  meet  the  notes.  So  saying,  Pa  Polypeith  lights  his  after-break* 
&8t  pipe  and  by  the  side  of  Ma  Polypeith  strolls  down  the  front  gravel- 
walk  to  the  gate,  intending  to  saunter  leisurely  down  to  his  Mun  street 
place  of  business. 

His  hand  is  on  the  latch-rod,  when  an  old  and  coarse-looking  ranch 
wagon  stops  in  front  of  his  house.  A  Mormon  ranchman,  who  sits  on  a 
board  in  front,  reins  in  his  mules  with  one  hand,  and  silently  beckons 
with  the  other.  Hay,  wood,  v^etables,  an  order  for  cabinet  ware ;  these 
are  the  ideas  that  flash  through  Pa  Polypeith's  mind  in  an  instant  But 
no  I  The  contents  of  the  wagon  are  too  meagre  for  produce,  and  the 
ranchman  does  not  look  like  a  saint  well-to-do  enough  to  want  fresh  fur- 
niture for  his  house.  The  wagon-load  is  only  about  six  feet  by  two  and 
a  half,  and  it  is  covered  with  an  old  quilt.  Pa  Polypeith  advances. 
*'Well?"  says  he  to  the  ranchman.  That  person  simply  points  with 
the  unoccupied  hand  over  his  shoulder.  Then  Pa  Polypeidi  steps  up 
on  a  spoke  and  turns  down  the  quilt  The  next  moment  he  falls  from 
the  spoke  and  grasps  the  side-board  with  both  hands.  **  What  is  it?  ** 
cries  Ma  Polypeith,  curiously.  She  only  sees  his  back ;  and  the  white 
horror,  that  makes  his  fiice  suddenly  unmeaning,  has  spread  into  his  very 
heart  and  throat,  making  him  so  bloodless  that  he  cannot  answer.  She 
sees  that  something  strange  is  under  the  quilt  She  runs  out  and  lifts  it 
fer  hersdf.  She  gives  a  bitter  cry  that  might  tear  the  heart  of  a  hyena  — 
a  devil  —  anything  but  a  theocracy  ;  and  climbing  into  the  cart,  with  a 
man's  strength  takes  up  to  her  breast  her  only  boy* 

DeadI  is  he? 

Kol  O  God,  not  Won$/  For  as  the  strength  whioh  was  not  quite  bled 
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Mt  of  Um  while  lie  l«f  in  llMteddjrMt  of  tfM  meonKi^  jv* 
Urn  to  Mjr,  lie  hie  foffend  the  aiott  fiendidi  wrong  which  Hell  can 
inwnt  —  the  wrong  mfter  which  the  lesving  of  life  iteel^  is  a  demoniac 
TCfiaement  of  wiekednen.  The  theocracy  has  inflicted  on  him  that  vod- 
geanoe  which  was  inflicted  on  Abekrd  by  the  nndes  of  £loise  — has 
robbed  him  of  manhood's  self  because  he  loved  his  n^^btliil  wife,  even  in 
the  clutches  of  a  wretch  who  had  feor  wItos  already  1 

Hbamlived— most  horrible  pari  of  the  stoTf  — he /JMtf/  Two  months 
pass  by  bat  he  did  not  leaTo  the  hoose.  Others  who  had  snfered  fiom 
tlie  theocracy  tike  him,  went  crawling  like  Iqiers  along  the  shady 
side  of  the  Salt  Lake  streets,  ashamed  to  meet  their  kind.  Bat  he 
would  never  know  the  scorn  of  naen.  Hie  shook  which  his  mind  had 
suffered  had  made  him  a  confirmed  idio^  The  horrible  troth  was  slow 
in  coming  to"*  the  ears  of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  in  his  US^ 
But  it  did  oome,  and  the  next  morning  ihe  was  flrnnd  qaite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  soor-feced  ^'sister  "  who  had  done  her  datj  to  the  Chnrch, 
beyond  Elder  Salmndy,  beyond  the  bishop^  beyond  the  theocracy  itself 
with  an  empty  laadaanm  bottle  by  her  side,  and  her  sonl  onder  trees 
more  nnfeding  than  the  acacias ;  all  of  which  was  delicately  referred  to 
in  a  paragraph  in  the  «"  Deseret  News,"  headed  «<  Terrible  aflUction  of  an 
absent  missionary,  —  Brother  Salmady." 

Mr.  Polypeith  was  by  no  means  a  yoong  man  when  he  came  to  Utah, 
and  this  crowning  trouble  of  his  life  aged  him  to  soch  a  degree  that  the 
most  intimate  of  his  Eastern  friends  would  not  have  known  him&  (Here 
the  reader,  who  from  motives  of  delicacy  has  otjected  to  knowing  the 
worst  of  Mormonism,  may  remount  the  car  of  my  narrative.)  The  coa»* 
try  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  make  his  Paradise,  had  become  his  la- 
fema  He  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  fece  that  he  had  known  in 
Utah.  The  people  he  met  on  the  street  seemed  to  stare  at  him  sidelong 
with  cold  curiosity,  or  humbling  pity.  He  had  no  heart  for  his  work— 
he  missed  the  deft  hand,  the  dieery  whistle,  the  sunny  fece  Aiat  osed 
to  be  beside  him.  He  should  never,  never,  never  have  any  diild  to  soo- 
eeed  him  in  his  business  now.  £v«<ything  he  now  did,  was  only  ftr 
two  broken  old  people,  who  woold  soon  be  in  their  graves.  Why 
should  he  work  to  keep  up  a  business  which  could  be  left  to  no  one  ? 
Keither  he  nor  Mother  Polypeith  had  any  interest  in  themseWee.  AH 
that  they  wanted  was  the  chance  to  scrape  together  enough  of  their 
property  to  leave  a  comfortable  trust  fond  for  the  support  of  their  poor 
wrecked  boy  when  they  should  be  gone ;  and  to  get  into  some  quiet 
place  where  none  of  them  ahoukl  be  known ;  where,  without  notice,  they 
might  nurse  and  tend  lum  while  they  lived,  and,  seeing  him  provided  ftr, 
lay  their  tired  bones  in  the  earth. 

So  Mr.  Polypeith  sold  his  warehouse,  stock,  good-will,  tools  and  all, 
and  began  making  ready  to  go  to  California.  There  he  might  pmrchase 
some  quiet  little  ranch,  along  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mmed  or  the 
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Saeramento,  and  lead  the  sechided  life  of  a  vaqnera  He  knew  netfaiag 
of  agriculture,  —  he  was  too  old  to  learn ;  but  coiii{>aratiTefy  little  traish 
lag  was  aecesBaxy  for  the  pastoral  life,  and  the  three  of  them  oonld 
Hve  on  the  proceeds  of  the  yearly  cattle  sales,  which  was  all  that  he  now 
aimed  at  or  cared  fer. 

Of  coarse  he  conld  not  make  this  resolution  known.  He  distrusted  hia 
▼ery  daughters.  They  had  become  so  identified  in  all  their  interests  with 
tiie  theocracy,  and  that  vast  power  so  entirely  swallowed  np  all  private 
relations,  obliterated  all  personal  and  family  ties,  that  he  was  not  snre, 
poor  old  man,  that  even  these  children  of  his  own  loins — these  sisters 
of  a  worse  than  murdered  brother  —  wonld  be  fiuthful  to  his  secret.  They 
might  not  be  able  to,  even  if  they  wonld ;  their  husband  was  high  ih  the 
Church ;  one  of  those  whose  duty  it  b  to  know  everything,  and  he  prob- 
ably possessed  means  of  marital  pressure  which  could  extort  the  truth 
iW>m  the  two  giris,  like  a  Spanish  tortux^boot  or  thumbscrew.  So  it 
would  be  not  only  wiser  fer  the  three  who  were  going,  but  more  merciful 
to  those  left  behind,  if  he  kept  the  feet  of  his  intended  flight  a  profound 
secret  even  from  them ;  so  they  might  honestly  say  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  be  spared  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Nothing  of  his  property  now  remained  unconverted  into  the  portable 
shape,  except  the  house  he  lived  in.  After  much  casting  about  for  a  way 
to  turn  this  into  money  without  exposing  himself  to  the  suspicion  of 
meditating  an  exodus  (and  he  needed  eveiy  cent  he  could  raise  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes),  he  finally  hit  upon  a  way  by  which,  as 
he  congratulated  himself,  he  could  secure  the  double  end  of  saving  all  he 
owned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lull  any  suspicions  which  might  have  been 
aroused  in  the  omniscient  ndnd  of  the  theocracy,  by  the  somewhat  hasty 
and  unexpected  sale  of  Ids  business.  A  rich  neighbor.  Elder  Steatite, 
had  repeatedly  solicited  him  to  sell  his  house,  and  still  retained  his  fancy 
fer  it,  keeping  open  the  original  very  liberal  offer  he  had  made  fer  it ;  and 
signifying  his  readiness  to  close  on  cash  terms  whenever  Mr.  Polypeith 
should  change  his  mind.  To  Brother  Steatite,  Brother  Polypeith  now 
repaired,  and  told  him  that  as  he  had  sold  out  his  business,  finding  it  too 
much  care  fer  his  growing  years,  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  ranch, 
already  stocked,  in  the  Tuilla  Valley,  where  he  might  settle  down  com- 
fertably  as  an  agricvdturist  fer  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  this,  he 
needed  money,  and  if  Brother  Steatite  would  knd  him  something  less 
than  the  sum  he  had  offered  to  buy  the  house  outright,  he  would  give 
him  a  mortgage  on  the  latter  property  to  be  exchanged  fer  a  deed  in  case 
he  found  anything  in  Tuilla  to  suit  him.  Brother  Steatite  was  pleased 
with  this  opportnni^  of  getting  at  least  a  contingent  hcdd  on  the  property, 
and  loaned  him  what  was  a  pretty  fidr  price  fer  it. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  secret  consultations  of  the  sorrowful  old  couple,  that 
they  should  move  such  portions  of  their  household  goods  as  they  fennd 
derirable  to  take  with  them,  by  slow  degrees,  to  a  <^  cache,"  or  hidden  plaoe 
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•f  dipMil»  asMMg  dM  M9»  hnnh  sad  lo^s, »  few  rods  «(?  tiM 
iOMltliJitledbf  tbs  wajrofBUokBoek;  And  wbMMvw  a  traity 
eaald  be  £ia&d  ia  the  tnini  that  woeklj,  in  mmm  ■ettont  almost  daiij, 
caapad  ootdde  tha  city,  lie  thookl  be  let  infeo  tba  aeeret  <if  the  cacbe,  aad 
hired  to  stop  and  take  up  the  articles  hidden  there ;  and  then  cany  thraa 
om  vith  him,  and  leave  them  in  store  atone  of  the  Homboldi  settlements,  to 
be  called  for  by  ihe  Pol/peilhs  as  thej  went  thnwglL  Acoordinglj,  one 
hy  one  they  moved  the  few  things  iHiich  they  conld,  withont  attracting 
attention  to  their  ahsemee,  Idr.  Fblypeith  depositing  one  lot  in  the  eadm 
each  tiflse  that  he  went  on  his  pretended  pioq>eeting  tonr  to  TnilliL 
Finally,  haTing  remored  all  they  dared,  thi^  made  ready  to  go  thea^ 
selves.  They  had,  fiirtanalely,  bongfat  a  team  of  mnles  and  a  large 
wagon  for  Inmbciing  pnr poses,  two  years  before^  when  an  nnnsoal  run  of 
nood  lock  had  siTcn  them  the  ti^ant  nnd  awakened  in  them  the  embition 
to  SKtend  their  bnsiness,  ^  so  tiie  purchase  of  that  essential  reonisifte  was 
not  DOW  to  add  another  to  the  chances  of  hsviag  their  flin^t  suq»ected. 

They  stocked  their  wagon  with  provisions  for  two  months ;  taking  tibe 
mostooodenssdforaiofeveiything  which  they  ooold  get:  snch  as  canned 
meats,  frnit  and  vegetables,  prepared  sulk  and  coffee,  Shaker  ^ple  sance, 
hard-tndc,  and  soop-bisenit.  Tboagh  the  expense  of  their  outfit  was 
considerably  greater  than  if  they  had  taken  the  ordinary  salt  pork  and 
bee(  they  were  able  thus  to  provide  for  a  mneh  longer  journey ;  and  in- 
snred  themselves  against  the  disaster  of  running  short  on  the  terrible  tract 
whieh  they  must  crom  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  fortile  conatzy  about 
Lassen's. 

They  came  to  their  hwt  Sunday  in  Sal  t  Lake.  At  font,  It  seeased  as  if 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  go  to  the  Tabernacle,  for  they  should 
ise  tiie  girls  there;  and  how  could  they  look  in  thoee  fooes  which  had 
needed  against  her  bosom,  and  his  bearded  cheek,  in  the  perfect  tmst 
of  babyhood  —  how  oould  they  clasp  those  hands  which  had  tenderly 
stroked  their  hair ;  and  hear  the  voices  which  had  cooed  up  at  them  out 
of  the  cradle  ^  knowing  that  it  was  for  the  last  time,  yet  not  disclosing  it 
to  them,  in  cries  of  heart-rending  agony  ?  But  they  must  do  it,  somdiow. 
The  care  of  poor  Hiram  had  kept  them  at  home  a  good  deal  on  recent 
finndays;  and  the  theocracy  of  Mormonism,  like  that  of  the  Jews  and 
the  old  Puritans,  lays  a  severe  penalty  on  absentees  from  service.  Mr. 
Pdypeith  had  once  before,  when  his  wife  and  children  wmw  ill  for  six 
weeks  with  typhoid  fover,  been  pot  on  the  list  of  suspects,  and  possibly 
disloyal  persons,  who  were  to  be  dragooned  with  the  sharp  end  of 
the  Episcopal  crook  into  worshipping  Qod,  and  to  be  roundly  fined  fiir 
their  past  delinquencies.  They  could  ill  afford  now  to  incur  sospieiott 
or  expense ;  so  Mrs.  Polypeith  went  to  have  her  hesert  lacerated  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Polypeith  in  the  evening* 

The  principal  morning  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Prophet  himself^ 
and  had  fiw  its  subjeet,  the  Qmrdb's  aheoluto  ps^Kietonhip  in  all  that 
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flfl  aembttn  hare  or  ai«.  Brig^im  took  m  kif  test,  "  Ye  $n  bought 
vith  a  priee; "  a&d  his  aim  was  to  make  his  flook  feel  giatefiU  that  the 
Chux^  was  graoiouslj  pleased  to  accept  tithes  of  what  thejr  posiessed* 
instead  of  stripping  them  naked,  as  it  had  an  undoubted  Divine  right  to 
do,  skinning  them  afterwards  to  tan  their  hides.  Afker  sennon,  the  prophet 
told  his  flodk  further,  that  it  had  been  reyealed  to  him  from  on  high  that  he 
must  raise  a  militia  regiment  of  able-bodied  saints  for  the  protection  of 
the  Territory  against  invasion  from  those  children  of  hell,  the  Gentile 
soldiery  ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  equipping  them,  and  purchasing  the 
most  reliable  kind  of  shooting-irons  for  their  use,  would  coo^iel  him  to 
levy  on  them  an  extra  assessment  beside  the  tithes  ahready  paid  this 
year — it  would  probably  amount  to  one  fifth  the  amount  usually  cdlecied 
in  tithing.  Whatever  it  was,  he  knew  his  people  would  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  tibe  Lord ;  and  he  wished  that  they  might  be  prepared.  Nobody 
grumbled  or  pulled  a  wiy  countenance.  These  extra  assessments  to 
cover  suddenly  arising  needs  of  Ae  Chun»h  were  of  too  frequent  occur- 
rence to  be  regarded  as  any  particular  annoyance.  The  people's  chronic 
religiouB  complaint  in  Utah,  is  hemorrhage  of  the  portmonnaie. 

After  elabconiting  this  theme  a  little  further,  Brigham  suddenly  changed 
his  voice  to  a  sterner  tone,  and  a  look  of  grUn  solemnity  settled  in  his 
ftoe,  which  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  Balfour  of  Burley. 

**  Brother  Spotsby," —said  he,  addressing  the  bishop  in  whose  ward  the 
Polypeiths  lived,  —  ''I  have  something  to  say  to  yon  which  makes  me 
very  sosry.  In  your  flock  there  is  a  goat  who  must  be  separated  from  the 
sheep ;  in  your  garden  there  is  a  root  of  bitterness  which  must  be  plucked 
up^  lest  many  thereby  become  defiled ;  in  your  division  of  the  body  of 
professors  of  religion,  is  one  who  must  be  delivered  over  to  the  buflPetings 
of  Satan.  I  can  stand  an  open  enemy  I  I  can  endure  even  one  of  those 
sneaking  Gentiles  in  Kossuth  hat,  roundabout  willi  braided  sleeves, 
skim-milk  blue  pants,  and  brass  soldier  buttons, — those  wolves  who  have 
entered  the  fold  of  the  faithful,  down  to  Camp  Floyd,  — I  can  bear  any- 
body that  hates  the  Lord's  truth  right  strmght  out,  fiur  and  square ;  but 
I  cannot  away  with  an  apostate  1  Brother  Spotsby,  there  is  a  man  in 
your  ward  who  must  be  dealt  with  without  budging  I  He  seeks  to  defhuid 
the  inheritance  of  the  Lord ;  he  must  meet  the  fi^te  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  1  Before  we  meet  again  in  this  place,  he  must  be  sent  to  hell  'cross 
lots  I  Brother  Spotsby,  after  meeting  you  may  come  round  to  my  office, 
and  I  will  further  impart  to  you  the  revelation  in  this  matter/' 

Though  this  speech  moved  the  assembly  somewhat  more  than  it  had 
been  moved  by  the  news  of  an  extra  assessment,  their  emotion  was  but  a 
trifling  and  transient  ripple  compared  with  that  thundering  and  rocking 
breaker  of  feeling,  like  the  bore  of  some  East  Indian  river,  which  would 
have  swept  over  the  same  body  of  men  and  women  at  the  East  who  should 
hear  such  words  and  understand  their  full  purport  There  were  some 
there,  and  among  these  was  Mrs.  Polypeith — some  women»  ohildrei^  and 
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of  the  Saintff  BMt,  to  wlioai  the  epeoeh 
it  wholly  and  rinphf  portended  ezcoBmmiim- 
tioB,  with  ite  ettendept  itoUtiott  from  ffmpechj-,  its  outlawry,  and  all  tibe 
evik  wluch  may  easily  be  imagined  aa  attendant  upon  it  in  a  new  and 
apanely  aettled  ooontry,  where  men  are  to  mntoally  dependent  for  ih» 
■alety  and  happiaets  of  every  boor.  Bat  many  —  most,  indeed,  of 
thoae  who  heard  the  propheft  addrem  to  the  faiihop— knew  that  it  meant 
the  alaaghter  of  one  of  their  Mlow-men ;  the  oool  premeditated,  pitiless 
killing  of  n  Inuaan  being  (he  m%bt  be  a  stranger  to  some  of  them,  bnt 
was  also  doobtless  the  intimate  friend  of  some),  for  the  crime,  not  of 
taking  another's  life  into  Ids  priTSte  hands,  not  eren  of  sinning  against 
his  nei^bor's  rights  of  property ;  for  nothing  that  violated  natural  jostiee 
or  social  order,  but  for  dmngiag  hii  mind !  —  for  coming  to  the  concln- 
sion  after  a  long  experience,  it  might  be,  of  soch  doubts,  perplexities,  and 
trials  as  had  agitated  amny  n  breast  in  that  maltitade,  that  Mormon- 
ism  was  not  God's  tmth,  bot  the  Devil's  lie !  And  now,  when  tifee  tear* 
less,  merciless,  unreasoning,  irresponsible  Sanhedrim  of  his  rulers  was  to 
prove  he  was  right  in  this  conclusion  by  slaying  him,  there  was  not  a 
man  in  all  that  theocracy-ridden  assembly  stirred  enough  to  rise  and 
protest  against  the  crime  of  his  brother's  Uood  I  lliey  were  all  old  to 
such  impresskms ;  they  had  heard  and  known  Midi  things  until  eveiy 
man's  heart  was  calloused ;  though  once  the  wave  of  passionate  indigna- 
tion which  swept  them,  listening  to  a  speech  like  the  prophet's,  in  its 
surging  rebound,  must  have  swept  the  whole  flMc  and  personality  of 
If  ormonism  into  the  ni^  and  darkness  from  which  they  came  at  fovt 
Thus  did  the  old  Jews  sit  and  see  Achan  murdered  with  all  his  innocent 
fondly ;  thus  did  the  young  man  Saul  stand  by  and  'witness  the  stoning 
of  Stephen,  holding  the  assassins'  dothes  and  consenting  to  the  martyr's 
death;  thus  did  the  old  Puritan  behold  the  tender  flesh  of  women 
seethe  and  crackle  in  the  fires  of  the  stake,  —  uttering  no  cry  of  borror, 
fooling  no  tear  wet  bis  stcmy  cheeks ;  and  thus  do  men  lose  the  humanity 
and  the  divinity  of  their  natures  under  a  theocracy  everywhere. 

Mrs.  Polypeith,  as  I  have  said,  never  dreamed  of  the  meaning  which 
really  lay  in  the  prophet's  speedbu  Possibly  die  thou^t  that  the  pro- 
posed excommunicato  mi^t  be  her  husband — but  he  had  already 
resolved  to  excommunicate  himsdf ;  and  before  the  sentence  could  be 
promulgated,  he  and  she  with  their  poor  boy,  would  be  where  such  a  sen- 
tence was  mere  empty  wind.  So,  in  her  tenderness  for  a  heart  already 
too  heavily  weighted,  she  carried  home  no  account  of  Brigham's  speedu 
Besides,  die  knew  as  well  as  anybody  can  know,  in  a  country  where  one 
hardly  dare  trust  his  own  sister  for  foar  she  may  be  a  spy,  that  there 
were  several  malcontents  in  the  ward  beside  her  husband ;  some  of  them 
comparatively  recklem  and  much  more  pronsinent :  the  person  leferied  to 
be  one  of  these. 

The  partings  were  over ;  the  old  couple  had  not  betrayed  themselves 
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to  ibeir  danghten.  Smiday,  Monday,  Toesday  had  gone,  and  in  tho 
darkness  of  Wednesday  morning,  abovt  one  o'doek,  the  thfee  Poly^^ 
peitlis  left  their  Mormon  home  foreTer.  They  drore  slowly  throogh  the 
town,  so  as  to  attract  no  straggler  who  might  be  awake  at  that  hour ; 
and  were  soon  on  the  desolate  plain  beyond  the  fens  of  the  Jordan. 
Here  they  dared  to  go  mAre  rapidly,  and  bc^ire  dawn  broke,  had  reached 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  and  passed  the  point  of  the  Oqiuirh.  Still  they 
did  not  tanry.  They  might  haye  aroused  some  one  as  they  passed  Black 
Bock  Banch,  and  ^ey  felt  like  guilty  people  fleeing  from  a  murder; 
they  trembled  at  every  sound  of  the  lake  plashing  along  its  stony  beach, 
and  the  stunted  cedars  took  the  shape  of  crouching  men.  To  think  that 
these  were  American  citisens,  in  United  States  territory,  who  had  yio« 
lated  no  natural  ri^t,  no  law  of  their  country,  and  yet  they  were  obliged 
to  more  thus  I  Let  us  not  look  abroad  fcnr  the  missionary  objects  of 
Bepublicanism.  Austria,  a  more  tenrihle  Austria  than  that  which  cnisfaed 
Venice,  is  nourished  at  our  own  breast 

The  Poljrpeiths  had  seen  an  enugrant  train  bound  for  Oregon  pass 
through  the  city  about  noon  of  the  day  befbre.  They  were  in  hopes  of 
reaching  it  some  distance  this  side  of  the  Tuilla  settlements ;  of  merging 
themselTes  in  it,  and  so  travelling  on  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  Mormon 
ranehmen,  who,  seeing  them  alone,  might  possibly  identify  them  as  be- 
longing to  Salt  Lake,  until  they  had  got  safely  across  the  boundaries  of 
Utah.  A  little  before  sunrise,  the  mules  began  to  lag ;  and  poor  Hiram 
awakened  finom  the  vacant  melancholy  which  now  habitually  shrouded 
him,  to  moan  for  food  like  a  child.  So,  driving  a  fow  hundred  yards  off 
the  track,  Father  Polypeith  jMicketed  his  mules  to  a  pair  of  stout  sage 
stalks,  to  let  them  browse  for  a  couple  of  houw,  and  building  a  &re  of  the 
scrubby  sage  brush  and  grease-wood  he  had  collected  with  his  hatchet, 
as^teted  his  wifo  to  prepare  breakfiwt  While  they  were  eating  this  meal, 
the  two  congratulated  each  other  on  the  thought  that  before  noon,  they 
would  invall  probabilify  come  up  with  the  train  and  be  comparatively  out 
of  danger.  Their  old  hearts  glowed  with  a  momentary  warmth ;  they 
pictured  to  themselves  the  quiet  nook  which  they  might  reach  in  California, 
and  though  it  was  only  a  place  to  die  in,  still  they  had  suffered  such  entire 
loss  of  all  which  brightened  lifo,  that  this  prospect  was  a  kind  of  substi- 
tute for  happiness.  The  sun  was  two  hours  high,  when  they  again  put 
the  mules  in  the  wagon  and  resumed  their  journey. 

They  had  travelled  but  a  couple  of  miles  furtiier,  when  they  came  upon 
fresh  tracks ;  and  presentiy  they  saw  the  still  suH^ing  ash-heap  which 
indicated  a  recent  camping-place.  Here  the  train  had  probably  made 
its  night-halt,  and  from  the  loc^s  of  Ihe  fire  and  the  hoof-marks,  it  could 
not  be  very  long  since  it  started  out  again.  They  took  fresh  courage, 
chirruped  to  their  mules,  and  went  on  as  briskly  as  the  sandy  road  and 
their  heavy  wagon  would  permit  Bising  a  littie  hillock,  they  had  tiieir 
eyas  njoftced,  by  seeing  through  the  dear,  dfy  air,  irtdehi  on  these  plains^ 
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^fftrywatn  out «  um  iflUBMOMto  uriglibotbood  oc  tno  Lmdb^  am  a  sort  of 
teleioopic  ptopwtj,  ft  long  white  MvpeBt  vkon  jointo  w«fewafong»  ta|Mih. 
iag  from  the  aearer  rev  to  the  teniff  vaB*  dowj^  wfaiding  mder  e  flue 
tewnj  doiid  of  doit,  eed  thtoogh  the  grejr  Mge  ebont  two  oules  bdon 
them,  towavd  the  TmBe  Valley.  Their  hearts  kept  into  thrir  throate 
with  the  joyfiil  fhooght  of  aodi  dote  safe^ ;  they  langhed  like  ditldiea ; 
even  poor  ffiram  aeeoMd  to  anderrtaiid  them,  and  taapped  hii  ingwi 
over  his  dioolder,  aa  if  defying  tfie  8eintf  and  the  whole  theoeracjr  they 
had  left  eooriag  behind  them  in  Salt  Lake  Citj. 

Deaoeadittg  the  opporfte  slope  of  the  hiOodc  they  kMt  n^  of  tiba 
tnin,  bet  knowing  that  every  step  broa|^  them  nearer  it,  connderiag 
flw  leiaarely  way  In  wlddi  emigrants  traivel,  it  kept  its  plaoe  asT^  atinni- 
lant  in  their  Alley's  eye,  and  they  eheesfiilly  poshed  their  moles  ^roi^ 
tlw  sand,  sne  of  overtaking  their  eaeortbefixv  it  imudttdTnilia.  Their 
way  now  led  throagh  a  narrow  poas,  widi  a  low  tiKkj  ledge  piojeeting 
from  the  bendi-buid  on  either  side  of  theai,  ^^^"BST  ^^  **9^  '^  broken 
into  ibntasde  crags  and  notehea.  Mr.  Pdjrpeith  sat  alone  on  a  cnh^ 
ioned  board  aeram  the  front  of  the  wagon ;  hb  wife  and  son  were  com&rt- 
ably  lodged  opon  fangs  and  msllnnsis  under  the  tilt,  with  a  pile  of  boned 
honsehotd  wares  for  die  back  to  their  seat.  Just  as  they  tamed  the 
oomer  of  the  pass  and  were  again  emerging  opon  the  open  sage  pbin, 
n  sharp  crack,  and  ''plngt*'  broke  the  golden  morning  stillness;  the 
old  num's  hands  went  up  and  the  reins  fdl  from  them;  dien,  withoot  a 
word,  be  fell  backward  Into  the  wagon,  while  a  red  rivniet  tripled  over 
his  temple  and  dropped  from  his  gray  hairs  into  tike  lap  of  his  wHb. 
With  n  shriek  that  adght  have  piereed  a  fiend's  heart,  die  can^  ban 
to  her  breast  and  dragged  him  back  open  the  mattress,— *  sprang  to  the 
board  and  caoglit  the  reins ;  but  before  siie  oonld  lash  the  team  into  a 
gaSop  two  bnQ-neeked  wretches  with  painted  fooes  had  seked  them  dose 
by  the  bits,  and  drawing  eadi  his  revdver,  fiercely  ordered  her  to  die* 
monat.  But  strength  fiuled  her.  Her  brain  reeled ;  and  only  lees  dead 
tlian  her  hosband,  she  iUl  opon  his  stiffening  body,  das^g  Hiram  hi 
her  arms.  Hie  assasrins  drew  the  mnles  to  the  dde  of  the  road,  seenred 
them,  and  entered  the  wagon*  They  lifted  the  dead  man  and  tiirew  him 
oat  into  tiie  brash  as  if  he  bad  been  the  carcase  of  a  beast.  Tlmn  they 
tore  ttie  boy  from  his  mother  s  nnconscioQS  grasp,  and  sneeru^  at  hie 
blank  free  of  mittdlem  teiror,  tombled  hfan  to  the  gronnd  after  his  fiiliisr. 
Mot  even  age  and  tiie  belplomntss  of  woman  fiwmd  mercy  from  them«  The 
■Mther  was  dragged  ftam.  the  wagon  after  die  son,  and  {itched  in  a  lia^ 
imresisting  heap  opon  the  oorpse.  Hnram,  ignorant  of  all  diat  was 
doing,  first  stood  and  looked  cnrionsly  on  his  prostrate  parents,  tiien 
obeying  tlie  instinct  of  mere  animal  ic^ar,  tamed  to  fiee  into  the  sagaw 
One  of  the  aamssins  deliberatdy  raised  hb  pistol*  and  as  he  was  nmnaig, 
shot  him  throogh  the  bade  As  he  lay  weltering  in  blood  and  straggly 
hiUt  death  i^uny,  his  mnant  piseeed  thrani^  his 
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a«w  aadiead^d  her  huaiL  Sba  began  to  show  dgns  of  returniag  tnm 
her  Bwoon. 

««Look  only  BiUl"  spoke  one  of  the  Denites  huzriedly;  <'the  old 
woman's  arcomin'  to.  Whj  not  make  a  job  of  it?  —  she's  no  usel 
What'U  we  do  with  her,  anyhow  ?  " 

« That's flol"  replied  the  other.  ''We can't  take  her  back ;  there's 
nowhere  ibr  her  to  go  to,  and  she'll  raise  vrorse  hell  with  the  Gentiles  than 
any  o'  the  tribe,  you  bet.  I  beliere  it's  only  doin'  the  Church  justicey 
and  her  a  mercy,  to  send  her  to  Caliibmy  too,  alonger  the  rest  'o  'enu 
Here  goes,  anyhow  "  — 

She  had  opened  her  eyes  and  raised  herself  on  one  palm ;  in  this  posi- 
tion, looking  out  of  glassy,  unmeaning,  bedaxed  eyes^  like  one  waking 
firom  a  nightmare.  The  last  speaker  coolly  put  his  revolyer  to  her  ear, 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  last  of  the  Polypeiths  had  forever  escaped 
from  the  theocracy.  The  Danites  dragged  the  three  bodies  out  a  hun- 
dred rods  into  the  brush,  made  a  great  heap  of  sage  and  grease  wood» 
laid  their  Tictims  on  it,  and  setting  the  whole  on  fire,  calmly  sat  near  and 
fmoked  their  pipes^  making  bUwphemoua  jokes  the  whUe,  till  every 
earthly  trace  of  their  crime  was  consumed.  This  final  act  of  the  homble 
tragedy  over,  they  turned  the  heads  of  the  mules  and  drove  them  back 
toward  Salt  Lake,  arriving  there  the  next  day.  The  wagon  and  its  oon* 
teats  went  into  the  Church-  store-house,  to  be  sold ;  while  the  entve  sum 
of  numey  resultiog  from  the  conversion  of  the  Polypeiths'  property^ 
found  in  a  belt  around  the  old  man's  body,  was  passed  directly  into  the 
iron  safe  in  the  PTophetf s  offioe.  The  married  daughters  only  knew  that 
their  parents  and  their  brother  had  fled  from  Utah  ; — whither  they  went, 
how  far  they  had  gone,  and  what  had  become  of  them,  they  never 
learned,  fixr  the  Church  not  only  allows  its  members  to  have  no  secrets 
from  itself  but  keeps  all  its  own  as  inscrutably  as  the  l^ihinz.  Thus  ends 
the  story  of  the  Polypeiths.  And  the  promise  which  I  made  when  I 
began  it,  I  can  now  assert  that  I  have  kept  I  have  made  not  one  single 
statement  which  is  either  fidse  or  exaggerated ;  have  supposed  nothing 
to  happen  whose  parallel  has  not  repeatedly  happened  in  Utah. 

If  the  wholesale  assassination  of  the  Polypeiths  stagger  the  belief  of 
any  calm  Republican  Christiany  dweUing  at  the  East  without  the  pale  of 
theocracy,  what  will  he  think  of  the  massacre,  universally  known  in 
Utah,  of  a  whole  wagon-train  q£  emigrants  on  their  way  to  California? 
I  have  before  referred  to  this  bloody  afiair,  and  will  now  briefly  fulfill 
my  prondse  to  give  its  details. 

In  May,  1867,  Parley  Pratt,  one  of  the  faadly  whose  name  figures  io 
conspiouously  in  the  Mormon  annals,  —  a  man  of  superior  education  and 
marked  ability,  who  has  contributed  many  hymns  besides  numerous  other 
productions  to  the  literature  of  the  Latter-Day  Chnroh,  — was  slain  in  Van 
Bnren  County,  Arkansas,  by  a  citiaen  of  that  State  named  Hector  McLean, 
tat  having  proselyted  MeLean'a  wife  and  taken  her  to  hintelf,  dnrii^ 
his  apostleship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  Country. 
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TUt  ■ct»  ud  the  ftct  tiiat  McLean  wm  lavgelj  aided  in  the  pnmiil 
and  eaptnre  of  hia  insolter  bj  reiideiiti  of  that  part  of  Arkaoaaa,  graatlj 
incenaed  the  Momooa  against  tbe  people  of  that  Stale,  and  detennined 
them  upon  taking  speedj  Teogeanoe  Sat  the  killing  of  Pratt,  who  waa  tvj 
popular  in  Utah. 

Their  opportnnitj  did  not  arrive  until  the  next  autumn.  On  the  ith 
of  September  a  train  of  160  Aikanaas  emigrants,  comprising  manj  entiie 
ftmiliesi  on  their  tray  to  Caliibmia,  with  about  si&tjr  wagons,  a  large  herd 
of  horses,  mules,  and  beetoittle,  and  the  entire  stock  of  household  goods, 
prorisions,  and  merchandise  for  barter,  usually  carried  by  such  trains, 
amounting  in  Talqe,  as  was  fisfimated,  to  nearly  $200,000,  reached  a 
spring  and  camping^ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  Mountain  Meadow 
Valley.  Here  they  were  surprised  and  attacked,  while  corraling  their 
•took  inside  a  circle  of  wagons,  ae  is  customary  when  on  the  halt,  by  an 
overwhelming  Ibfce  of  men  in  the  garb  nnd  paint  of  Indians.  Here  I 
must  digrem  a  little  for  explanation. 

In  every  Mormon  settlement  the  traveller  finds  a  number  of  men  with 
long  black  hair,  dark  skins,  and  black  eyes,  whose  slouching  gait,  sidelong, 
restless  look,  and  entire  style  of  make-up  so  suggest  the  natiTe  savage 
that  he  might  easily  mistake  them  for  ha]f4)ffeeds  tamed  to  the  life  of  a 
idkite  eommnnify.  They  are  in  really  pure-Uooded  white  men,  be- 
longing to  the  Mormons,  and  selected  on  account  of  their  strong  natural 
xesemblance  to  Indians,  as  well  as  their  Ioto  of  adventure  and  ddll  in 
adapting  themselves  to  savage  modes  of  livings  as  go-betweens,  to  con- 
duct the  intercourse  of  the  Mormons  with  the  tribes,  whom  they  pretend 
to  regard  as  former  true  believers,  and  call  by  the  pcetentioos  title  of 
their  Lamanite  brethren.  These  men  usually  know  several  of  the  Indian 
languages,  are  enured  to  fotigoe,  fine  fighters  and  hunters,  cunning 
in  every  branch  of  forest^craft,  acquainted  with  the  mountain  trails  as 
thoroughly  as  the  Indians  themselves,  and  devote  themselves  eapedaUy 
to  keeping  up  friendly  relations  with  the  savages ;  part  of  the  time  living 
in  their  dens  with  them,  making  them  presents  oontriboted  by  the 
Church,  conciliating  them  in  every  way,  and  in  many  instances  •^^'"■g 
unbounded  influence  over  them.  VHienever  the  Mormons  want  a  cat's- 
paw  for  purposes  so  neArious  that  their  own  i^»pearanoe  on  the  stage  of 
accomplishment  would  make  them  obnoxious  to  the  whole  world ;  when 
they  want  an  exploring  party  cut  off,  a  mail  rifled,  a  Gentile  settlement 
raided  on,  or  iriiolesale  assassination  and  plunder  committed,  these  own 
have  only  need  to  stain  their  fibces,  strip  themselves  to  skin  hunting-shirt, 
or  breech-dout  and  moccasins,  and  drumming  up  a  soflicient  party  of 
the  savages  they  have  broug^  under  their  control,  to  lead  them  out  to 
loot  and  massacre.  I  believe  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  I  have 
refiored  to  atrocious  expeditions  of  this  kind  in  which  (as  in  the  Sweet- 
water raids,  for  example)  a  large  number  of  the  seeming  Indians,  undis- 
tingnishable  from  tme  savagee  in  any  other  reapecti  were  detected  to  be 
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Mormons,  from  their  umg  German,  Irish,  and  other  white  brogoes  in  ooii- 
▼ening  wiih  each  other  during  the  onslau^rt.  Such,  at  least  in  large 
part,  were  the  Indians  who  attacked  the  emigrants  at  Mountain  Meadow. 

For  about  a  day  the  braTe  Aricanriaas  kept  off  their  murderers  by 
lying  behind  their  embanked  bales  and  boxes,  with  their  wagons  comded 
in  a  circle  around  them,  their  women  and  children  inside  of  this  rude 
extempore  fortification ;  and  using  their  rifles  Tigorously  aU  the  time* 
Their  enemies  however  had  mudi  the  best  of  them,  for  they  could  lie 
almost  entirely  out  of  sight  in  the  brush,  and  were  besides  between  the 
emigrants  and  water,  so  that  the  latter  and  their  fibmilies  suffered 
severely  from  thirst.  Still,  though  vastly  their  superiors  in  number,  the 
savages  did  not  gain  an  inch.  They  woold  probably  have  been  obliged 
to  retire  disheartened  without  accomplishing  their  object,  had  not  some 
of  the  Mormona  thought  of  a  stratagem  by  which  they  succeeded  as  they 
never  could  have  done  by  force. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  beleaguered  Arkansians  had  their  eyes  glad- 
dened by  the  si^t  of  an  approaching  body  of  white  men,  who  had  not  before 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  seemed  to  be  strangers  crossing  the  mountains 
and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  attacking  party.  After  a  parley  with 
the  Indians,  the  latter  ceased  firing  long  enough  to  let  them  go  into  the 
emigrant  camp  and  have  an  interview.  They  told  the  Arkansians  that 
they  were  setlileEB  in  the  nei^borhood  who  had  always  conciliated  uid 
been  friends  wilJi  the  Indians,  and  that  they  possessed  so  much  influence 
with  them  that  they  had  persuaded  them  to  cease  hostilities  and  let  the 
emigrants  proceed  under  their  (the  whites')  escort,  if  they  would  only  at 
a  concetaion  to  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  savages  permit  that  escort 
to  take  possession  of  their  arms  and  anminnition.  Hie  Indians,  they  said, 
had  recently  lost  some  of  their  most  valuable  men  by  the  hand  of  whites, 
iHio  murdered  them  in  cold  Mood  and  out  of  sheer  wantonness,  so  that  it 
was  now  with  the  greatest  diflicuhy  they  could  be  persuaded  not  to  attack 
every  white  man  they  met 

The  reasoning  and  propositions  of  their  new-found  friends  appeared  so 
plausible,  and  their  disposition  so  friendly,  that  after  consultation,  the 
Arkansians  concluded  to  aeeept  their  advice,  and  deposited  with  them  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  entire  train.  Scarcely  had  they 
stripped  themselves  of  their  means  of  protection,  when  at  a  prearranged 
signal,  all  the  savages  rushed  in,  and  joined  by  the  white  men,  —  among 
whoa  the  well-known  Mormon  Ekler  Height  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent,  —  began  butchering  the  helpless  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  —  nor  did  they  stop  pursuing  them  for  several  miles,  and  keeping  up 
a  running  fire  all  the  way,  until  they  had  killed  120  or  more  of  the  train. 
He  last  of  the  unfortunate  men  managed  to  get  to  Muddy  Creek,  forty  or 
fifty  miles  away,  but  was  tracked  by  the  insatiate  devils  and  shot  down. 
Some  of  the  deeds  of  the  white  savages  rivaled  anything  in  the  annak 
of  ladian  croelfy  ;  such,  for  iastanee,  as  the  ease  of  one  young  glrl»  irh^ 
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was  canglit  hy  the  balr  of  her  head  wbile  ranning,  and  at  the  koialt  cty- 
ing  fir  macj  to  her  MomMm  oaplor,  had  his  howie-kniie  drawn  acnM 
her  throat  from  ear  to  ear.  The  tnaalleet  childraoy  bqjrs  and  gir)i»  froai 
earliest  infancy  to  ten  jears  of  age,  were  spared  bj  the  ississins  and  dia- 
pemed  among  the  8ettlenient8»  to  be  taken  into  Tarions  Mormon  families  and 
brought  up  in  the  Mormon  faith.  Serenteen  of  these  were  afterward  fonnd 
bj  Mr.  Forney,  whom  the  goTemment  empowered  to  inTestigate  the  matter, 
and  returned  to  their  parents'  friends  in  Arkansas.  The  wagons,  cattle,  and 
goods  were  parted  among  the  Momon  actors  in  the  massacre,  and  no  soc- 
oessfnl  effort  at  searching  oat  any  portion  of  this  property  had  been  made 
when  I  left  Salt  LfSke.  One  wagon  which  had  bebnged  to  the  train  wss 
then  in  the  bam  of  a  well-known  Mormon  citisen,  and  another  well-to-do, 
much  esteemed  Saint,  who  had  participated  in  the  massacre  and  had 
taken  one  of  the  children  to  bring  iq»,  I  met  in  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake 
repeatedly.  He  looked  as  jolly  as  you  please,  as  if  neither  conscience  nor 
digestion  troabled  him. 

The  position  which  the  United  States  goTemment  holds  in  Utah  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  although  the  prominent  participators  in  this, 
one  of  the  blackest  outrages  of  modem  times,  are  peHectly  well  known  in 
Utah,  they  go  about  among  their  fellow-men  to  this  day  with  anblushing 
and  fearless  impunity.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Cradlebangfaf  farmer  delegate  from 
Nerada,  laid  the  case  before  Congress  in  a  speech  eloquent  with  terrible 
fact,  and  a  United  States  Court  (held  I  believe  at  Camp  Floyd,  nnder  the 
protection  of  Johnston's  guns)  was  convened  to  tiy  the  offenders,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  they  all  slipped  through.  The  cases  had  to  go  before 
a  jury,  and  the  panel  had  to  be  drawn  from  among  the  Mormons  them- 
selves. If  there  liappened  to  be  one  Gentile  juror  drawn,  it  was  only  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  that  he  could  vote  gnUty ;  and  if  he  did,  his  comrades 
would  be  certain  to  disagree  with  him.  It  is  evident  that  until  martial- 
law  is  proclaimed,  no  Mormon  can  ever  be  punished  in  Utah  for  a  crime 
agunst  a  Gentile,  —  Gentiles  having  no  rights  there  which  a  Mormon  is 
bound  to  respect  I  am  not  advocating  the  declaration  of  martial-law  in 
die  Territory  ;  of  the  necessity  which  justifies  such  an  extreme  measure 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge ;  but  I  am  sure  that  unless  the  United 
States  intends  to  give  over  the  entire  Territory  to  the  possession  of  a  sin- 
gle sect,  and  virtually  forbid  all  citizens  who  do  not  belong  to  that  sect 
from  settling  in  the  Territory ;  if  it  ever  intends  that  its  citixens  shall  be 
equally  protected  everywhere  within  its  boundaries,  their  form  of  relig- 
ons  belief  notwithstanding ;  if  it  does  not  intend  to  cede  to  the  settlen 
of  eveiy  new  territory  as  part  of  their  local  franchise,  analogous  with 
state  rights,  the  power  to  establish  despotism  more  cruel  than  any  in 
Asia  or  in  Europe,  and  compel  all  new-comers  to  choose  between  bowing 
their  necks  to  the  yoke,  being  assassinated,  or  abandoning  their  claims  in 
the  territory :  then  the  United  States  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  opposite  hom  of  the  dilemma  and  open  eourts-martial  in  Utah  for 
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the  trial  of  all  sacli  desperadoes  as  now  threaten  Gentile  life  in  Utah  wiih 
the  certainty  of  acquittal  hj  a  jury  of  their  peers. 

Doubtless,  trial  bj  jmy  is  a  palladium  of  liberty ;  but  in  preserving 
the  palladium  let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  not  holding  it  as  a  screen  for 
murder  to  stab  behind ;  let  us  take  care  lest  we  leare  no  liberty  for  the 
palladium  to  shield. 

If  we  can  sufficiently  purge  ourselves  of  indignation  and  other  personal 
passions  to  look  at  Mormonism  with  the  calm  intellectual  eyes  of  the 
philosopher,  it  will  present  to  us  the  most  curious  object  of  study  which 
the  world  at  present  affords.  Its  life  is  an  hourly  anomaly.  Th|  fact 
that  the  system  continues  to  exist,  is  as  strange  a  one  as  it  would  be  if 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  should  begin  pouring  up  instead  of  tumbling  down. 
As  we  have  sought  to  show,  it  is  a  violation  of  all  moral  and  intellectual 
laws  of  gravitation.  It  is  a  perpetual  defiance  to  the  progress  of  the 
age.  We  are  irresistibly  driven  to  the  questions.  What  upholds  it  ? 
What  has  carried  it  through  trials  well-nigh  as  fiery  as  any  which  ever 
assaulted  the  Christian  Church,  and  placed  it  in  a  position  of  such  pros- 
perity that  it  is  capable  of  setting  at  naught  successfully  the  will  of  the. 
Government,  the  spirit  of  American  Republicanism  and  the  strongest 
people  upon  earth  ? 

Its  element  of  cohesion  is  not  to  be  found  where  superficial  students 
usually  look  for  it,  —  in  the  fact  that  its  system  provides  fiiU  swing  for  the 
baser  passions  of  mankind  in  the  institution  of  polygamy.  One  <^  the 
strongest  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  Colonel  Kinney,  is  not  a  polygamist  at 
all,  and  the  institution  itself,  so  far  from  being  an  original  element  in  the 
system,  is  but  a  recent  importation  into  it  Besides,  the  Mormons  are  by 
no  means  a  grossly  sensual  people;  quite  as  fiur  from  that,  everybody 
who  has  lived  among  them  will  bear  them  witness,  as  the  old  Puritans  or 
Covenanters.  Their  polygamy,  of  course,  offers  opportunity  for  the 
gratification  of  sensual  men  without  the  stigma  which  in  civilized  and 
Christian  countries  attaches  to  sexual  inconstancy;  but  it  is  a  stem 
religious  institution,  not  a  voluptuary  one.  The  grace  and  poetry  of 
Athens,  the  sensuous  languor  of  oriental  lands,  are  entirely  absent  from 
it.  The  Mormon  is  a  polygamist  not  for  indulgence,  but  from  conviction. 
He  hedges  around  his  many  marriages  with  a  sterner  legislation  than  that 
with  which  we  protect  our  one.  He  marries  repeatedly,  because  every 
time  he  is  adding  to  his  importance,  elevating  his  position  in  the  hie- 
rarchy of  heaven ;  because  every  father  has  in  the  kingdom  of  God  a 
principality  proportionate  to  his  number  of  children.  There  cannot  be 
imagined  any  country  less  fitvorable  for  the  residence  of  a  voluptuary 
than  Utah.  There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  promiscnous  passion  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Not  only  are  the  statutes  severer  against  such  practices, 
but  the  feeUng  of  the  people  is  more  Of^XMed  to  them  than  in  any  place 
on  the  globe.  The  man  who  wishes  many  objects  of  his  attachment, 
must  marry  them  all^  and  burden  himself  with  a  responsibility  at  each 
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fuooeniTe  narriig*  ibr  wbick  •rea  the  noit  fraaCSe  ienwitlitt  could  ind 
DO  compeoMtaon.  MareoTer,  a  greftt  miitJikft  is  fiwquantlj  Bade  at  the 
£a•^  ia  rappoug  thai  the  **  spiritiaal  maniaget^"  so  often  heard  of  in 
connection  with  the  MonnoDa»  correspond  to  those  promiscaous  and  illicit 
relations  gilded  by  Free  Lore  with  that  once  sacred  name,  and  are  merel/ 
an  extension  of  the  sensual  area  of  the  persona  contracting  them,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  his  assnming  any  of  the  burdens  of  the  hnsband. 
Ilow  impossible  it  is  that  this  should  be,  may  be  perceived  by  putting 
together  the  &cts  that  on  the  one  hand  all  such  relations  ovrtside  the 
marriage  tie  are  sererely  punished ;  aad  when  the  transgressor  not  only 
Tiulates  fecial  order  in  general,  but  trespasses  on  the  close  of  some 
other  man,  that  punishment  takes  the  horrible  form  which  (some  oQ  my 
readers  hare  read  in  the  history  of  the  Poljrpeiths ;  and  that  on  the  other, 
a  great  many  women  in  Utah  are  the  physical  and  temporal  wives  of  one 
man,  the  spiritual  and  eternal  wives  of  another.  The  spiritual  mar- 
riage is  a  ceremony  of  great  intended  soleainity,  purporting  to  seal  a 
woman  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  after  this  life,  —  a  contract  and  covenant 
ratified  by  the  Church,  and  capable  of  being  solemnised  by  Brigham 
Young  alone, — that  she  shall  form  part  of  his  celestial  household  and  live 
with  him  in  heaven  forever.  This  involves  no  union  of  any  kind  on 
earth  after  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over. 

Nor  is  the  element  of  strength  in  Mormonism  any  liberty  of  any  kind, 
granted  to  the  people  of  Utah,  but  not  granted  to  other  people  elsewhere. 
The  very  reverse  is  true.  The  power  resides  in  the  hands  of  an  exceed- 
ing few  —  really,  and  finally,  I  ought  to  say,  in  hot  one  hand.  The^sop/e, 
elsewhere  in  this  country  the  sovereign  people,  are  here  the  veriest  creat- 
ures of  despotism.  They  are  no  more  a  power  than  were  the  Venetians 
under  Francis  Joseph ;  but  they  are  ready  to  die  in  defense  of  the  chain 
that  binds  them.  * 

The  strength  of  Mormonism  is  this,  —  Mormonism  is  a  one-man  power. 
Mormonism  is  Brigham  Young.  The  people  are  generally  ccdiected 
finom  the  lowest,  the  most  credulous,  the  unthinking  stratum  of  Europe. 
And  Brigham  Young  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  any  age,  of 
any  country.  Next  to  Louis  Napoleon  he  possesses  the  vastest  executive 
ability,  the  highest  talent  for  government,  which  this  century  has  seea ; 
and  when  I  consider  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  has  labored,  his 
lack  of  a  great  name,  like  the  elder  Bonaparte's,  behind  him  to  give  his 
very  mistakes  pqpstige ;  his  deficiency  in  eduoation  beyond  the  meagre 
help  which  he  might  receive  from  a  common  school  in  the  eariy  settle* 
ment  of  Western  New  York ;  his  being  obliged  to  associate  all  his  life 
with  the  gross,  the  ignorant,  and  the  superstitioas,  —  I  do  not  know  why  I 
should  make  a  reservation,  when  I  speak  of  him  superlatively,  in  the 
French  Emperor's  favor.  Perhaps  the  best  expression  for  the  difierence 
between  the  two  would  be  to  say,  that  he  is  Louis  Napoleon  plus  a  heart 
and  intense  moral  convic^ns.    There  are  some  circumstances  unds 
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wbicb  the  addition  must  be  a  despotic  ruler's  weakness ;  but  then  again 
there  are  other  cases  —  and  in  Utah,  among  that  wild,  fiercely  mobile  na- 
tion of  &natics,  these  are  not  few  *-  where  it  is  a  positive  advantage. 

Brigham  Young's  power  with  the  Mormons  is  a  cause  of  inexpressive 
astonishment  to  every  thinking  mind  which  visits  Utah.  They  do  not 
seem  to  know  it ;  he  works  their  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  wires 
(for  that  is  probably  not  fiir  from  the  right  number  of  his  subjects),  sit* 
ting  at  his  table  in  his  plain  little  office,  as  a  telegraph  operator  works 
a  single  line  with  a  single  key.  He  has  acquired  absolute  ascendency 
over  them.  His  power  is  the  most  despotic  known  to  mankind.  The 
Mormons  would  think  of  disputing  a  law  of  nature  as  soon  as  his  will ; 
and  that,  probably  because  he  works  like  nature,  without  any  apparent 
selfishness,  without  anger,  but  inevitably,  and  with  an  almost  invariable 
result  of  success  and  general  beneficence.  The  people  amuse  themselves 
with  the  fiction  that  they,  like  us  Gentiles  at  the  East,  have  a  voice  ia 
things ;  that  their  votes  elect  their  officers ;  that  they  are  a  represen- 
tative government  But  Brigham  always  knows  who  is  going  to 
Congress.  I  asked  him  if  Dr.  Bemhisel  would  be  likely  to  get  into 
Congress  again.  **  No,"  he  replied  with  perfect  certainty,  **  we  shall  send 
Colonel  Hooper  as  our  delegate."  When  the  time  came  Brigham  would 
send  in  his  name  to  the  **  Deseret  News,"  whose  office,  like  everything  else 
valuable  and  powerful,  is  in  his  inclosure.  It  would  be  printed,  of 
course, — a  counter-nomination  is  a  thing  unheard  of  among  the  Mor- 
mons, and  the  Gentile  residents  have  not  the  slightest  show  for  a  candidate 
of  their  own,  —  and  on  election  day,  the  man  Brigham  named  would  be 
delegate  as  sure  as  the  sun  rose.  Here  is  the  crack  in  which  the  lever 
must  be  inserted  when  Mormonism  rushes  to  its  suicide  by  challenging 
collision  with  the  United  States  authority.  Here  may  it  be  pried  off  its 
base,  for  no  administration  can  be  caitiff  enough  to  hold  that  a  congress- 
man or  delegate  elected  in  Oiis  fashion  belongs  to  that  Republican  form 
of  government  which  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  the  States. 

All  Mormondom  is  Brigham's.  As  the  irresponsible  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Church,  its  first  officer  in  all  things,  secular  and  religiousy 
he  possesses  absolute  control  of  all  the  property  of  the  Church,  —  and  we 
have  seen  how  vast  that  property  is,  —  including  the  tithe  of  every  man's 
private  property,  as  a  matter  of  course,  iuid  regular ;  the  right  at  will  to 
sequestrate  any  further  proportion  of  such  property  for  Church  purposes ; 
the  gigantic  Building  Fund,  for  a  temple  and  any  other  edifices  he  may 
choose  Uk  erect,  of  whose  plan,  specifications,  and  disbursements  he  is 
sole  arbiter ;  the  Emigration  Fund,  still  vaster,  from  which  are  made  the 
advances  necessary  to  bring  poor  proselytes  firom  all  the  regions  of 
Europe  visited  by  Mormon  missionaries,  and  into  which  those  proselytes 
after  their  settlement  in  Utah  are  compelled  to  pay  back  that  advance,  by 
instalments,  to  the  uttermost  farthing  of  principal  and  interest,  in  addition 
to  their  tithes.  One's  mind  becomes  staggered  at  the  immensity  of  the 
financial    interests  which  this  single  man  wields  unquestioned.     His 
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mpreme  reladon  to  both  liie  secular  and  religioiu  goremments  of  Mor- 
moniam  and  the  unreporting  character  of  ench  a  relation,  makes  it 
impossible  for  may  outsider  to  draw  the  line  between  his  private  posses- 
rions  and  those  of  the  Chorch ;  but  he  is  for  all  practieal  purposes  the 
owner  of  all  the  Church  has.  I  heard  many  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
his  personal  fortune  among  those  (which  to  be  sure  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal)  who  had  as  good  opportunities  as  anybody  else,  and  all  of  them 
made  him  by  for  Uie  wealthiest  man  in  America ;  one,  indeed,  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  world.  Since  he  has  been  in  Utah,  a  single  Kew 
York  house  is  stated  upon  competent  authority  to  have  invested  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  for  him  in  foreign  securities.^  The  GentQes  regard  this 
as  an  evidence  of  his  sagacious  anticipation  that  the  whole  Mormon 
ftbric,  so  for  as  America  is  concerned,  is  destined  to  tumble  in  his  time ; 
and  that  his  practice  of  the  principle  '*  L'^glise  c'est  moi "  is  not  meant 
to  extend  to  identification  with  his  sect's  downfolL  But  among  all  the 
eyes  watching  him,  none  have  ever  accused  him  of  peculation  or  dis- 
honesty of  any  kind  in  his  oflke,  if  we  disregard,  as  we  ought,  the 
mere  baseless  and  proofless  innuendoes  of  his  avowed  personal  enemies. 

The  moimtain-stream  that  irrigates  the  city,  flowing  to  all  its  fields 
and  gardens,  through  open  ditches  on  each  side  <]€  the  highway,  passes 
through  Brigham's  inclosure ;  if  the  Saints  needed  drought  to  humble  them, 
he  could  back  the  waters  to  their  source.  The  road  to  the  only  canon 
where  firewood  is  easily  attainable,  runs  through  the  same  close,  and 
is  barred  by  a  gate  of  which  he  has  the  sole  key.  A  family-man  wishing 
to  cut  foel,  must  ask  his  leave,  which  is  generally  granted  on  condition 
that  every  third  or  fourth  load  be  deposited  in  the  inclosure  for  Church 
purposes.  Thus  everything  vital,  save  the  air  he  breathes,  reaches  the 
Mormon  only  through  Brigham's  sieve.  What  more  absolute  despotism 
is  conceivable  ?  Here,  again,  is  the  powhtto  for  Government  interference. 
The  mere  foot  of  such  power  resting  in  one  man's  irresponsible  hands,  is 
a  crime  against  the  Constitution.  At  the  same  time,  wonderful  as  it 
may  seem,  this  power  is  controlled  for  the  common  good.  His  life  is  all 
one  great  theoretical  mistake,  yet  he  makes  fower  practical  mistakes  than 
any  other  man,  so  situated,  whom  the  world  ever  saw.  Those  he  does 
make  are  not  on  the  side  of  self.  He  merges  his  whole  personality  in  the 
Church  with  a  self-abnegation  which  would  establish  in  business  a  whole 
century  of  martyrs  having  a  better  cause. 

The  people  believe  in  him  because  he  believes  in  himselfl  He  can 
slay  them  when  they  apostatize:  they  only  quote  Joshua  and  Achan, 
Moses  and  Korah,  or  some  other  bloody  theocratic  analogue.  He  may 
be  privy  to  the  Mountain  Meadow  affair :  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces. 
He  has  in  his  Lion  and  Bee  houses,  in  the  Prophet's  inclosure  (called 
after  the  sculptured  symbols  which  they  bear  on  their  central  pedi- 
ments), and  in  other  dwellings,  over  seventy  wives  after  the  flesh ;  while 

1  His  British  possessions  alone  maks  him  to-dqr  (1870)  the  third  Isigest  depositor 
in  the  Bank  of  England. 
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it  is  80  much  the  fashion  to  many  him  spiiitiially,  that  he  himself  has  no 
idea  of  the  number  of  those  who  will  share  his  minagt  in  heaven,  — 
many  married  on  earth  to  other  husbands  haying  gone  away  from  his 
office  just  after  the  ceremony,  never  to  speak  to  him  again  until  the  resur- 
rection. It  is  amusing  to  think  how  perpetually  the  usher  at  the  door  of 
his  celestial  saloon  will  be  occupied  for  the  first  few  years  succeeding  the 
Prophet's  translation  to  bliss  in  the  announcement  of  firesh  '*  Mrs.  Brig- 
hams."  The  last  time  anybody  took  the  trouble  to  count  the  register, 
the  number  of  these  spiritual  wives  of  his  had  run  up  to  something  like 
5,000.  But  with  all  these,  and  more  especially  the  70-75  earthly  ones, 
no  one  thinks  of  calling  him  a  sensualists  He  believes  in  himself  and  his 
doctrine,  so  the  people  believe  in  both.  He  is  the  best  and  most  en- 
lightened helper  of  all  his  people's  industries;  he  knows  so  well  the 
worth  of  labor  to  the  dignifying  of  the  man,  that  a  few  years  ago,  when 
many  of.  the  poor  people  after  a  bad  season  came  to  him  almost  starving, 
to  ask  the  help  of  the  Church  funds,  he  set  them  building  a  clay  wall 
around  the  city  to  keep  out  hypothetical  Indians,  that  they  might  feel 
they  earned  the  aid  afforded,  and  not  learn  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 
What  I  have  before  stated  of  his  ingenuity  in  extemporizing  a  home- 
made gilt  chandelier  for  his  operarhouse,  is  true  in  every  department  of 
business.  He  has  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  resources  d*  Utah, 
and  studies  night  and  day  to  make  them  avail  to  the  utmost  He  has 
established  in  the  more  southern  part  of  Utah  the  cane,  cotton,  and 
indigo  culture  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  beautiful  silk  scarf, 
which  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  the  Chinese  looms,  sent  him  as 
the  first  firuits  of  that  valuable  branch  of  industry  which  he  had  estab- 
lished near  Nephi ;  distributing  the  cocoons  and  treatises  on  rearing  the 
worms,  together  with  plans  for  wheels  and  looms,  among  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  when  he  went  there  on  a  preaching  tour.  But  all  these 
excellences  of  executive  ability,  this  boundless  versatility  and  activity  of 
mind,  do  not  produce  one  tithe  the  confidence  in  him  which  is  awakened 
by  the  universal  belief  in  his  sincerity  of  nature.  He  believes  so 
strongly  in  Mormonism  and  Brigham  Young,  that  he  is  the  magnet  by 
which  Joe  Smith  has  suspended  six-score  thousand  souls. 

Perhaps  the  Mormon  question  will  ultimately  settle  itself  without  a 
collision  between  Utah  and  the  Government.  If  Brigham  Young  dies, 
it  will  be  settled  speedily.  He  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  Mormon 
society.  While  he  remains,  these  increasing  thousands  of  the  most  het- 
erogeneous souls  that  could  be  swept  together  from  the  by-ways  of  Chris- 
tendom will  continue  to  be  builded  up  into  a  coherent  nationality.  The 
instant  he  crumbles,  Mormondom  and  Mormonism  will  fall  to  pieces  at 
once,  irreparably.  His  individual  magnetism,  his  executive  tact,  his 
native  benevolence,  are  all  immense ;  but  these  advantages  would  avail 
him  lititle  with  the  dead-in-eamest  fitnaticB  who  rule  Utah  under  him, 
and  the  entirely  persuaded  fanatics  whom  they  rule,  were  not  his  quali- 
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ties  all  eoordiiiAted  in  thii  one  ckaolute  aineerkff  of  hdkf  amd  mate. 
BrighftB  Toong  it  the  fiurthett  remore  on  earth  fWmi  a  hTpocrite ;  he  k 
that  grand,  yet  awfnl  aigfat  in  homan  nature*  -^  aman  who  haa broaght  the 
loftiest  Christian  self-devotion  to  the  altar  of  the  Devil,  who  is  ready 
to  soffer  cmcifizion  for  Barabbas,  supposing  him  Christ.  Be  son 
that  weve  he  a  hjrpocrite,  the  Union  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Utah,  When  he  dies,  at  least  four  hostile  factions,  which  now  find  their 
onlj  common  ground  in  deification  of  his  person,  will  snatch  his  mantle 
at  opposite  comers.  Then  will  come  such  a  rending  as  the  worid  has  not 
seen  since  the  Macedonian  generals  fought  over  the  coffin  of  Alexander ; 
and  then  Mormonism  will  go  oat  of  geography  into  the  hLitoiy  of  p<^alsr 
delusions.  There  is  not  a  sin^  ehief^  apostle,  bishop,  or  elder,  except 
Brigham,  who  possesses  any  catholicity  of  influence.  I  found  this  tacitly 
acknowledged  in  ewvrf  quarter.  The  more  enlightened,  foi^looking  of 
the  people  seem  like  citizens  of  a  beleaguered  town,  who  know  they  have 
but  a  definite  amount  of  bread,  yet  have  made  i^  their  minds  to  act  while 
it  lasts,  as  if  there  were  no  sndi  thing  as  starvation.  The  greatest  oom- 
ibrt  you  can  afford  a  Mormon  is  to  tell  him  how  young  Brigham  looks ; 
for  the  quick  nneonscions  sequence  is,  **  Then  Brigham  may  last  out  my 
time,  —  apr^  mot  la  ddugt  I "  Those  who  think  at  all  deeply,  have  no 
conjecture  of  any  Mormon  ftttnre  beyond  him,  and  I  know  that  maay 
Mormons  (Heber  Kimball  inclnded)  would  gladly  die  to-day  rather  thsa 
survive  him,  and  encounter  that  judgment-day  and  final  perdition  of  their 
foith  which  moat  dawn  on  his  new-made  grave. 
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